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PREFATORY NOTE. 

. • ^ 

This Gazetteer follows the plan prescribed hj the^^ovem- 

ment for the series of district gazetteers. Statistic ^^e for 
the most part been given in a separate volume oLAppem^iceB, 
which is to be revised decennially after each cens^.«^^^^ 

The greater part of the book was written w4~1905 by 
Mr. C. A. Innes^ I.G.S., then Settlement ^£cer in Malabar ; 
but owing to his appointment to the Secretariat of the Gov- 
ernment of India, he was unable to finish it or to revise the 
proofs of what he had written. 

Most of the details of the account of the higher castes 
in Chapter III have been contributed by Mr. A. R. Loftus- 
Tottenham, I.O.S., who compiled a valuable series of notes 
on caste customs when he was Special Assistant Collector at 
Malappuram ; and wrote a rough di^aft of a large part of the 
chapter. Chapter XVI on the Laccadive Islands was contri- 
buted by Mr. 0. W. E. Cotton, I.C.S. The whole work has 
subsequently been revised by Mr. F. B. Evans, I.C.S., whose 
responsibility extends particularly to the sections on the Early 
History and the Portuguese period in Chapter II, Chapter 
III, most of the section on the Economic l^osition of the 
Ryots in Chapter IV, and the whole of the account of the 
Land Tenures in Chapter XI. 

Free use has been made of the old Malabar Manual 
published in 1887 by Mr. W, Logan, Collector of Malabar, 
whose intimate knowledge of the district and the people 
renders his work a pern^n^t authority of the utmost value. 
Other authorities to which reference has been made, have 
been quoted as far as possible in the foot-notes. A list of the 
principal books consulted is appended. The literature dealing 
with Malabar is extensive, and it has often been impossible, 
within the circumscribed limits of an official compilatidlu 
such as this, to do more than indicate where fuller and 
tnore interesting information may be found. 
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Malabar, one of the two districts of the Madras Presidency 
situated on the west coast of India, lies between N. Lat. 10® 15' 
and 12° 18' and E. Long. 75° 14' and 76° )5', and stretches along 
the shores of the Arabian Sea for a distance of 150 miles. Bounded 
on the north by South Canara and on tho south by Cochin State, 
the distriot is divided on the east from Coorg, the Nilgirls and 
Coimbatore by tho Western G-hats, an almost continuous mountain 
wall broken only by the Palghat Gap. Only in two places does 
Malabar rise above tho crest of the ghats, in tho Wynaad taluk, 
a part of the great Mysore plateau, and in tho Attapddi and 
Silent Valleys behind the irregular ridge stretching from tho 
Eundahs to the lofty hills north of Palghat. The breadth of the 
district varies from less than five miles in the extreme south of the 
Ponnini t^uk to upwards of seventy miles in the middle, where 
Palghat taluk penetrates the line of the ghats. 
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Malabar proper is made up of the nine taluks of .Ohirakkal, 
Kottayam, Knrambranad, Calicut, Wynaad, Eraad, Walavanad, 
Ponndni, and Palghat. Cochin taluk, which is also a part of the 
district, includes the town of British Cochin aud seventeen pdttam 
or small isolated estates situated within the boundaries of Cochin 
State and Travanoore.^ The Laccadive islands o£^ the coast are 
also administered by the Collector. Excluding the extent of the 
islands, the area of the district is 5,787*45 square miles. Its 
capital is the Cantonment and Municipality of Calicut, and other 
towns of importance arc Palghat, Tellicherry, Cannanore, Cochin, 
Badagara and Ponn^ni. 

The etymology of the name Malabar has given rise to much 
controversy. Al Biruni (970-1039 A.D.) appears to have been 
the first to call the country Malabar ; but long before his time the 
Egyptian merchant, Coemas Indicopleustes, mentions a town Male 
on the west coast of India, as a great emperium of the pepper 
trade. Malabar has therefore been derived from Male, but more 
probably it is a compound of the Dravidian mahf a hill, and either 
the Arabic barr a continent, or the Persian bar a country. Malibar, 
Manibar and the Melibar of Marco Polo are perhaps the most 
common among the many variants of the name found in the ancient 
Muhammadan and European wiiters.^ The vernacular name for 
the district is Malayalam ^ the land of hills ^* the ancient name 
Edrala, which properly includes Cochin and Travanoore, is also used. 

The sceneiy of the district is Varied in the extreme, and ranges 
from the radiant beauty of the coral reefs of the Laccadives, 
with their blue sea, white foam, and green lagoons, fringed with 
feathery palms and sparkling sand, to the stern majesty of the 
mighty Western Ghats. In the warm wet air vegetation runs 
riot, and many of the exotics, which grow hardly under glass in 
the hot houses of Kew, here flourish in the open air in the wildest 
profusion. Along the narrow strip of sand near the coast, the 
gi*een of palm and jack tree contrasts vividly with the red, of the 
roads that run beneath them. Beneath the shade of the trees 
nestle the houses of the natives, not huddled together as in an 
East Coast village, but each in its own compound surrounded by a 
stout thorn fence, and full of giant plantoins with their broad 
leaves and of the many coloured flowers of the hibiscus, A mile 
or two inland the scene changes, and the country begins to swell 

^ The two coast Settlements of Tangass^ri and Anjengo, which were formerly 
•Ataohed to the Coohia talak, haTe recently (1906) been formed into a separate 
d(A^ibtefate Qtider the charge of the British Resident in Travancore and Cootiin. 

* • IttdiW Antiquary, XXXI, p. 847. 
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towards the barrier of the ghats, at first in range after range 
of low red laterke hills with paddy flats fringed with ooeoaiiut 
gardens 'v^inding in and out of their recesses, and later in the long 
spurs, deep ravines and thick jungles that mark the rise of the 
hills. Towering over all, their slopes clad in dense forests, the 
majestic mountains of the Western Ghats keep watch over the 
favoured land at their feet. 

The chief glory of Malabar is the long array of these ghats, 
which maintain an average elevation of 6,000 feet, but occasionally 
soar up into peaks upwards of 8,000 feet high. From the extreme 
north of the district they run parallel with the coast, at a distance 
of some twenty miles, as far as Vavfil Mala or CaraePs Hump 
abreast of Calicut. At V^vhl Mala they turn shai’ply eastward, 
and, after bending northwards round the Nilambhr Valley, recede 
inland as far as the Vada Malas north of the Palghat Gap. 
South of the gap they rise again in the Tenmalas or southern 
hills, some four or five thousand feet high, and gradually swell 
once more into the giant Anamalas. Mukui;ti (8,380 feet), Nilgiri 
Peak (8,118 feet), Gulikal hill (8,096 feet) and Aiiginda Peak 
(7,828 feet), the highest peaks of the Malabar section of the 
Western Ghats, are all on the Nilgiri boundary overlooking the 
Nilambhr Valley. In Malabar proper, Vavhl Mala (7,677 feet), 
a landmark conspicuous fai- out to sea, and Vellari Mala (7,364 
feet) take pride of place ; and hills between 4,000 and 7,000 feet 
high are too numerous to mention. * 

Detached from the main range, several outlying hills break the 
monotony of the undulating laterite downs of the low country, 
Priinakked (1,792 feet) and Ananga Mala (1,298 feet) in the Wala- 
vanad taluk, Pandalhr hill and Ur6t Mala (1,573 feet) in Ernad 
taluk, and Alatthr hill in Palghat arc the highest of these hills ; 
but the most famous is the bold, bluff eminence of Mount Deli 
(720 feet) on the coast of Chirakkal taluk a few miles north of 
Cannanore. Marco Polo touched here, and describes the surround- 
ing country under the name of the kingdom of Eli. The hill has 
always been a well-known land mark, and Vasco da Gama’s pilots 
foretold that the first land to be sighted would be a great 
mountain which is on the coast of India in the kingdom of 
Cannanore, which the people of the country in their language call 
the mountain Delielly, and they call it of the rat, and they call it 
Mount Dely because in this mountain there were so many rats 
that they never could make a village there.” ^ The etymology of 
the name is, however, very uncertain. 

* Tk$ Thf of Yamo do Oamo (Haklayt nriea), p. 146. 
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Many passes pierce tlie wall of the Western Ghats. The 
Peramb^di Ghat gives access to Coorg, the Periya and Tamarass^ri 
Ghats to the Malabar Wynaad and Mysore, and theK^rhkhr Ghat 
to the Nilgiri district. Excellent roads ascend all these passes, and 
they are to-day the most important arteries of road-borne tiaffio in 
Malabar. But as channels of trade the passes are dwarfed into 
insignificance by the Palghat Gap. For some miles on either side 
of Palghat town the hills have been rolled aside by some world- 
convulsion, and the unique physical character of this the sole break 
in a mouutain cliain 600 miles long is equalled only by its economic 
importance. Through the Gap twenty-five miles broad the south- 
west winds bring moist air and fruitful showers to the thirsty 
plains of Coimbatore, and road and railway link the east and 
western coasts of the Presidency. 

The river system of Malabar, in itself as simple as it is extensive, 
is oomplicated by the ramifications of a network of backwaters near 
the sea. Apart from the three great tributaries of the Oauvery, 
which drain the A ttapadi Valley and nearly the whole of the 
Wynaad taluk, all the rivers of the district flow down from 
watersheds in the Western Ghats to the Arabian Sea. 
single exception of the Ponndni river, none of them 
hundred miles in length ; and only when the south-west monfii^n 
is blowing, and the rainfall on the ghats is measured in scores of 
inches, do they roll down in heavy flood. For nine months in 
the year the majority are shallow streams, and, unable to forOB 
their way through the sand banks formed along the coast by the 
persistent action of the littoral current, lose themselves in baokwatets 
and creeks and arms of the sea. Many of these backwaters have 
been linked up by artiflcial canals, forming important means of 
communioation ; and, in the south of the district, there is an 
uninterrupted waterway from Tirur to Travanoore. 

The Yalarpattanam river in Chirakkal taluk, though not the 
longest river in Malabar, probably discharges into the sea the 
greatest volume of water. The river rises in the slopes of Periya 
Mala in the extreme north-west corner of the Wynaad, and is 
joined before Iritti by two great feeder streams. It is 70 miles 
long, and enters the sea at the thriving Mdppilla town of Valar- 
pattanam, from which it takes its name. Timber is floated down 
the stream from the ghat forests, and smcdl boats laden with 
salt and salt-fish asoend at all times of the year as far as the once 
important Mdppilla village of Imkkfir to return with rich cargoes 
of. wide and deep estuary of the river, which forms 
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Into a backwater, into which falls the Talipai*ainba river with the CHAP. I. 
drainage water (rf the north-east of the taluk. The Sultan's Rivra 
canal oon^^eots this backwater with the creeks and arms of the ^'J^**®*** 
Mount Deli river, which again joins the Niles warani river. I^he 
major portion of the last-named stream lies in South Oanara, but 
for some miles it is the northern boundary of Malabar. 

The Anjarakkandi and Mahe rivers, which drain the rich pepper Kdtta river, 
country of Kottayam and northern Knrumbranad, are navigable 
for a few miles only from their mouths, and are unconni'cted 
with one another and with other streams. But the Kotta river 
in the centre of the latter taluk, which takes its name from a 
fort (Mai. K6tta)^ which commanded its entrance in the days 
when the Kottakkal pirates harried the shipping along the coast, 
opens up a long chain of inland waterways. Prom its catchment 
area among the dense masses of virgin forest on the Western 
G-hats, it gathers in its course of only 46 miles an immense volume 
of water, and is navigable as far as Knttiyddi, whence a pack 
bullock track leads into North Wynaad. A short canal connects 
t{)|j,riyeaf on the north with Badagara, the chief port of Kurum- 
Payyoli and Conolly canals link it on the south 
Agalapuzha, Elattur, Kaildyi and Beypore rivers and 
with Calicut, the capital of the district. 

The Beypore river or Ohdliar, 96 miles long, famed of old for Hoy pom 
its auriferous sands, is tho only river of Malabar which draws a 
great part of its waters from abovo the crest of tho ghat ranges. 

It has three main branches, which unite a few miles above Nilambdr. 

The eastern branch, or Karimpuzha, rises below Mukurti peak, and 
drains the densely wooded valley between Gulikal hill and tho 
Nilagiri and Mukurti peaks. The middle branch, the Ponpuzha or 
gold river, drains the Ouchtcrlony valley and the south-east of tho 
Marappanmadi or Needlerock range in the NamMakod amsam 
of the Nilgiri-Wynaad(where it is called tho Pdndi), and passes over 
the ridge of the ghats in a succeB.sion of rocky cataracts a few miles 
south of the Kdrkkhr pass. The westernmost branch, or OhMiyar) 
leaps down from the crest of the Wynaad hills in a magnificent 
water-fall near the Ohdladi pass, and drains the valley east of the 
V^vfil Mala or Camel's Hump. The three streams, reinforced by 
many large feeders, unite in the heart of the famous teak planta- * 
tions in the middle of the Nilamhfir valley, and thence flow into 
the sea at Beypore, six miles south of Calicut, once the terminus 
of the Madras Kailway. 

The nionsoon floods scour out the bar sufficient!/ to admit 
oountiy orelt into the mouth of the river, and even ihfthe driest 
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seasons boats of light draught can ascend the stream as far as 
the hf^ppilla village of Mamb^d under the> very shadow of 
Cbekkunnu, one of the spurs of Camel’s Hump rai\ge. Vast 
quantities of timber are floated down from the forests to Bey pore, 
and thence through the Conolly canal to Kall4yi, close to the 
Calicut bazaar, one of the greatest timber marts in India. 

Tlie Kadalundi river, which is connected with the Beypore 
river by a creek, flows down through the Ernad and Walavanad 
taluks from the wilds of the Silent Valley, and empties itself into 
the sea at Kadalundi after a course of some 75 miles. An 
attempt, continued down to 1857, was made by several Collectors 
to complete an uninterrupted system of water communication 
from Badagara in Kurumbranad to Irivandrum in Travancore, 
by constructing a navigable canal from this river to one of the 
arms of the Fonn^ni river ; but the cutting, though still in 
existence, is impassable except for the smallest boats at the height 
of the monsoon. The oily mud, which oozes up from below into 
the water of the canal, is the great obstacle to navigation. In 
rainy weather the Kadalundi river is navigable for small boats as 
far as Karuvarakkundu at the foot of the ghats, but in the dry 
season they cannot ascend higher than Putthr amsam in Krnad 
taluk. 

l?hc Fonndni river, the longest of all the rivers that penetrate 
to tho Arabian Sea through Malabar, is of less commercial 
importance than is either the Valarpattanam or the Beypore 
river. The main stream 156 miles long comes from the Anamalai 
hills through the Pollachi taluk in Coimbatore, and its drainage 
area among the mountains exposed to the full force of the south- 
west monsoon is comparatively small. In the hot weather the 
wide sandy bed of the river is almost dry except for a few miles 
from its mouth, but in the monsoon laden boats ascend for 
considerable distances. The river traverses the taluks of Palghat 
and Ponndni, skirts the southern boundary of Walavanad, and, 
after receiving between the railway stations of Fallippuram and 
Kuttippuram the drainage water of the last taluk from its great 
tributary, theThtha river, discharges itself into the sea at the port 
of Ponndni. North of the town a wide reach of backwater 
stretches away to the railway system at Tirhr, and to the south 
the river is linked by a canal with the Veliyangdd and Ohdttuv6yi 
backwaters, and ultimately \(ith the long line of waterways that 
ends only at Trivandrum. 

UiOtSj^^ed Cochin river is hardly a river at all. It is rather 
the tMai e^ing of these inland w^^ters and of the man/ rivers ^t 
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liafe iu the high, ranges of Goohin State and Travanoore. The 
swift rush of water across the bar maintains a minimum depth of 
eleven feet of water at low tide ; and, though steamers generally lie 
out in the open roadstead, native ships of considerable size enter 
the harbour of Cochin, aitd take in cargo in smooth water off the 
quays of the town. 

The three tributaries of the Cauvery which have their water- 
sheds in Malabar are the Kabbani, the Eamphr and the Bhavani 
rivers. The first two drain nearly tho whole of the Wynaad taluk, 
but their streams are too swift and their beds too rocky for any but 
timber traffic. The Bhavdni river, rising in the Kundahs near 
Kudikadubetta, falls rapidly in a series of cataracts from the 
highest range of the Kundahs into the Attapddi valley to the east 
of Anginda peak, gathers volume from one large and innumora])le 
small feeder streams in the valloy, and at its north-east corner 
flows northwards into the Coimbatore district. 

The seaboard of Malabar trends north;north-we8t by south- 
south-east throughout its length of 150 miles. Cochin boasts the 
only harbour worthy of tho name ; and, though ships of shallow 
draught can cross tho bars of one or two rivers, tho coast 
affords scanty shelter to shipping against the gales of the south- 
west monsoon. There is no deep water close in shore ; the muddy 
bottom shelves gradually for thirty to forty miles from the coast 
to a depth of 100 fathoms, whence it drops suddenly to 1,000 
fathoms ; but except for Sacrifice rock about eight miles out to 
sea off the mouth of the Kotta rivor, and the dangerous reefs at 
Calicut, Tollieherry and Tangass^ri navigation is not complicated 
by hidden rocks. The littoral current flows from south to north in 
the south-west monsoon, and southwards at other times. It is 
strong from May to Ootobor, and traces of a long battle for 
supremacy between land and sea arc everywhere visible. N orth of 
Calicut, the coast lino as far as the solitary eminence of Mount 
Deli is fringed with low cliffs altoiuaiing with reaches of sand, aud 
denuded headlands and hays hollow'ed out by the waves on their 
southward side betray the action of the ocean current. South of 
Cidiout the shore is one unbroken stretch of sand, partly thrown up 
by the waves, partly formed by alluvial deposits brought down by 
the rivers and backwaters. There is reason to believe that two 
thousand years ago the eastern shore of the backwater from 
Cranganore nearly to Quilon was the coast line of the country ; 
but, if this bo so, tho sea has since been claiming its own again. 
Tradition tells of a church buried out to sea some hundred yards 
west of Vyj)6en on the north bank of the Cochin river, and on the 
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south bank the process of erosion is going on steadily year by year. 
Hamilton’s story of a * sunken town built by the Portuguese ’ on 
Coote’s reef ofE Caliout lacks confirmation, but there is no doubt 
that the sea now covers what was once the site of the tomb of the 
Arab Priest, Shaikh Mammu Koya. 

The Laccadives, ^ the hundred thousand islands ’ attached to 
Malabar, lie at a distance varying between 139 and 218 miles off 
the coast, and consist of a group of four inhabited and ten unin- 
habited islands. They lie generally north and south in a orescent 
shape, with usually a shallow lagoon enclosed by a reef on the 
western and north-western sides. They are coral formations and 
their highest points are not more than thirty feet above sea level. 
They are covered with dense masses of vegetation, consisting in 
the cultivated parts of cocoanuts, with a few jacks and lime treesi 
and elsewhere of screw pine and scrubby undergrowth. Minicoy, 
with its dependent quarantine islet of Viringilli, lies further south 
at a distance of 243 miles from Calicut. In general appearance it 
is similar to the Laccadives ; but the inhabitantH speak Mahl> and 
the island is really an offshoot of the Maidive group. 

The mud banks, that occur at rare intervals along the seaboard 
from the K6tta river to Cape Comorin, arc peculiar to this part of 
the west coast of India, and from time immemorial have been known 
to mariners as safe and smooth anchorages, even in th6 gales of 
the south-west monsoon. The most famous are the banks at 
Alleppy in Travancorc and at N^rakkal just north of Cochin ; 
but there are smaller banks at Caliout and Pantahiyini Kollam in 
Malabar proper. Ordinarily, when the sea is smooth, the banks are 
discoverable only by soundings for mud ; but, with the onset of the 
monsoon, the bed of mud at the bottom of the sea is stirred up, 
and the anchorages calm down as if oil had been poured on their 
waters. The mud itself, which is peculiar and is not found else- 
where along the coast, is dark-green in colour, fine in texture and 
oily to the touch. Another curious feature of the banks is that th^ 
are not stationary, but are carried slowly along by the littoral 
currents. I’he Alleppy bank is peculiar in that at times its smooth 
surface is disturbed by * mud volcanoes ’ or huge cones of mud and 
water, which come bubbling up from below, often bringing with 
thorn dead fish and roots and trunks of trees. 

The hank of Alleppy is the only one which has been scienti- 
fically investigated, but mutatis mutandis the same explanation 
holds good for all. The nature of the coast line from Cranganore to 
Quilon has already been alluded to. The narrow month of the 
Goofain river is the sole outlet of a long line of backwaters, which 
fed by coantlesB streanvs run parallel with the sea for a hnndied 
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miles and more, and are only separated from it by a strip of CHAP. I. 
sand. At Alleppy, beneath the sand and an underlying stratum The Coast 
of ohooolate-oolourod sandstone, boring has revealed a layer of mud 
of precisely the same nature as that found in the sea outside the 
town, and the oonnootion between the two is obvious. In the 
monsoon, when the rivers come down in flood and the pressure 
increases, the swollen backwaters are driven to find another ogress 
to the sea. A subterranean river forces its way through the yield- 
ing mud below Alleppy, and, carrying part of it along in its 
impetuous course, forms the mud bank off the town. Similar 
subterranean rivers and substrata of mud must lie below Ndrakkal, 

Calicut and PantaMyini Kollam, and the absence of ' mud vol- 
canoes * is due to the fact that they lie nearer to the mouths of 
rivers, and the pressure of water in the neighbouring lagoons 
is less. The tranquillising effect of the mud is due to the 
oil therein. Samples sent for assay to the laboratory of the 
Geological Survey at Calcutta, ‘ when subjected to distillation, 
gave a brownish-yellovr oily matter lighter than water and look- 
ing not unlike petroleum.’ The oil is derived partly no doubt from 
the decomposition of organic matter in the mud, and is also possibly 
generated under the influence of moderate heat in the subjacent 
lignitiferouB deposits belonging presumably to Warkilli Strata.^ 

The suffocation of the fish in heavy monsoons, when the Alleppy Ketta 
bank is violently stirred up, possibly connects the banks with veilam. 
another curious and unexplained phenomenon often observed in 
Malabar, which is locally known as the ketta velhm or stinking 
water. At various periods of the year, but chiefly towards the 
close of tho rains, tho sea and some of the backwaters exhale very 
offensive effluvia. The water is at times of a dark porter colour, 
at other times it leaves a deposit of black mud on the sand. It is 
invariably fatal to fishes of all sorts, which float dead and dying on 
the surface, and are thrown up in thousands by the waves upon the 
beaoh. Local fishermen believe that in seasons when the monsoon 
is weak, the stagnant backwaters are poisoned by tho emptying 
of the pits in which tho husks of coooanuts are left to rot in mud 
and water for months together. * 

Geologically, the plains of Malabar consist for the most part Soils. 
of a low laterite tableland, fringed on the seaward side by a 
narrow belt of recent alluvial formations. Except for a thin line 

^ See Madras Journal of Literature and Bcienoc, XXII, N.S. 132-136. 

^ooords of Geological Survey of India, XVII and XXIII. 

* See Day’s Land of the Permauie, pp. 416 and 417 : and Madras Government 
Mutuem Bulletin, Vcd. ili, Mo. 2, pp, 127-129. 
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of arenaceous soil on the very shore of the sea in some of the ooast 
taluks, the soils of this part of the district belong^without exception 
to the red ferruginous series, and are composed of a mixture of 
clay and river sand in varying proportions. The percentages 
borne by each class of soil to the total area of each taluk are 
exhibited in the following table 



Red ferruginouB scries. 






Aienaoeons 





series. 


Clay. 

Loam. 

Sand. 


Chirakkal 

1*85 

89*76 

8-40 


Kdttayam ... 

•47 

96-80 

2-73 


Kuruinbranad 

1-20 

85-91 

11-33 

1-56 

Calionfc 

•15 

92-25 

6-87 

•73 

Ernad 

•52 

94-03 

5-40 

•05 

Walavanad 

•01 

: 83-04 

16-95 


Palghat 

1 

90-40 

9*60 


PonnAni 

4*15 ' 

! 39-89 

51-06 

4*90 

Cochin 

8*8 

1 2-7 

88-5 



Except in the Foimani and Cochin taluks, red loam is the 
prevailing soil. Olay preponderates onl]^ in a few lands inundated 
yearly during the monsoon, and in the beds of the shallow lakes 
and lagoons of Ponndni, which dry up or are baled out by Persian 
wheels sufficiently to admit of a single crop of paddy being 
snatched in the hot weather months. The alluvial deposits, a 
mixture of river sand and silt, are a light sandy soil slightly 
impregnated with salt and peculiarly suited to the growth of the 
cocoanut palm. They are found chiefly along the shores of the 
backwaters and near the mouths of the rivers on the coast, and it is 
in places such as these that the cocoanut grows with the greatest 
luxuriance. The soil has the advantage of being easily worked, 
and paddy grows well upon it provided that rain bo plentiful and 
the crop generously manured. Its power of retaining surface 
moisture is small, and the ryots rarely attempt to' grow more than 
one crop of paddy upon this soil. 

The loamy soils of the tableland are lateritio in their origin. 
Laterite, a form of decomposed gneiss, and in itself a soil rather 
than a rock, is peculiarly sensitive to the action of the weather, 
and, when exposed thereto, rapidly disintegrates into its component 
parts. The most valuable of these in its fertilising power is the 
white or yellow clay . which fills the tubes which penetrate laterite 
in .every direction. This day contains both iron and potash. To 
the former the soil owes both its name and its reddish oolour. The 
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latter in small quantities is a valuable ingredient, and its excess is chap, f; 
rapidly got rid qf by water. The process of disintegration is Soils, 
continually going on, and the most valuable parts of the laterite are 
washed dqwn yearly by the heavy rains from, the surrounding hills 
into the paddy flats below. The resultant soil is a well balanced 
mixturq of clay and sand, poor perhaps in organic matter, but on 
the while well suited to paddy. Cocoanuts, arocanuts and jack 
trees flourish well with careful cultivation in the gardens on the 
borders of the flats, and pepper, the Malabar money of old, grows 
vigorously in the interior of the northeni taluks near the foot of 
the ghats, where the soil is richer in organic matter. The slopes 
of the laterite hills are too stony and gravelly to bo really fertile; 
but, even on them, successive crops of hill rice and oil seeds re[)ay 
the most casual cultivation once in every three or four years, and 
not infrequently patches of loamy soil occur, whore ginger, another 
of Malabar’s moat distinctive crops, grows at intervals to the great 
profit of the enterprising ryot. 

The Wynaad has been excluded from thp above table for the Soils of tho 
reason that its paddy flats alone have been classified. Tho soils of 'Vyuaad. 
these flats belong to the red ferruginous scries with a sprinkling 
(4 per cent.) of regar soils in the north of the taluk. The red 
ferruginous soils are of various shades of red and brown, due to the 
presence of iron in the original rocks which they now represent. 

They are of different degrees of fertility, mostly good, varying 
with the quantity of carbonaceous matter (derived from the decom- 
position of organic substances) which they contain. The soils aro 
coloured by sesquioxide of iron resulting from the disintegration 
of pyrites, which is largely disseminated through the gneiss. 

LaWte is comparatively scarce, but crystals of magnetic and 
grains of titaniferous iron ore arc by no means uncommon, and 
ocoasional bands of haematite occur. Hence the large impregnation 
of the soils with iron. The regar soils are dark in colour, mostly 
black and blackish brown, and are of remarkable natural fertility, 
containing in addition to finely comminuted minerals much organic 
matter derived from the decay of the luxuriant vegetation of 
the tract. 

Detailed statistics of the rainfall aro given in the separate rainfall. 
Appendix to this volume and in Chapter VIII below, l^he dis- • 
triot average, whicdi is more than 116 inches, is exceeded in the 
pxesidenoy only in South Canara. 

Systematic meteorological observations arc made daily at Glimats. • 
Cochin and Calient, and it is only just to the much abused climate Tempera- 
of Malabar to say that nowhere is it more unpleasant than at 
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those two places. The following statement gives the average 
maxima, minima, and mean temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit 
at 8 A.M. ; — 



Cochin. 

Calicut. 

Mean. 

Average 

maximnm. 

1 

A™™*® ; Mean, 
minimum, j 

Average 

maximum. 

Average 

minimum. 

January 


89-1 

n.5 

80-3 

87*6 

69*6 

78*6 

Febrnary 


89-9 

73*7 

81-8 

88-7 

72*6 

80*7 

March ... 


91-2 

770 

84-1 

90*3 

76*1 

83*2 

April ... 


91‘5 

W-4 

85-0 

91*3 

77*9 

84*6 

May ... 


89-6 

77-6 

83*6 

90*4 

77*9 

84*1 

June ... 


85C 

74-7 

79*8 

84*6 

74*7 

79*7 

July ... 


83*6 

741 

78*8 

82*6 

73*9 

78*2 

AnguBb 


1 83-7 

74*3 

790 

82*8 

74*1 

78-4 

September 


1 84'G 

74*6 

79*6 

84-3 

74*4 

79*3 

October 


1 86-2 

74-6 

80*4 

8G-2 

74*5 

80*4 

November 


1 87-5 

74*4 

i 80*9 : 

87*4 

73*1 

80*2 

December 


1 88*6 I 

729 

i 80*7 : 

87*6 

70*6 

79-1 

The year 


1 87-55 

i I 

74-8 i 

j 81-2 

i i 

86*9 

i 

74*1 

80*6 


The most striking feature of these statistics is the extraordinary 
uniformity of the temperature. Great extremes of heat and cold 
are unknown, and the fierce hot weather of the Ceded districts and 
their pleasant cool season are both absent. In the hottest months 
the average maximum is only 91°; but, though at first sight this 
compares favourably vrith the 103° of Bellary, it is oppressive 
enough in the moisturedaden atmosphere of Malabar to make life 
a burden. In the monsoon, when the sun is obscured by clouds and 
the landscape blotted out in rain, the diurnal range of the thermo* 
meter is very limited ; but the air is damp and chilly rather than 
cold, and, oven in the nights of the so-called cold weather, the 
thermometer rarely sinks below 70°. The net result is a climate 
which though not unhealthy cannot be called exhilarating. 
Europeans find it trying to the nerves and conducive to all forms 
of rheumatism, and in the damp months of the monsoon the thinly 
clad native suffers from dysentery and pneumonia. In the rains 
too clothes, saddlery, books, guns and the like must be looked 
after with peculiar care, and have to be kept in hermetically sealed 
oases or in cupboards in which a lamp is kept constantly burning. 

The dimate of the Wynaad plateau, 3,000 or 4,000 feet above 
the sea, is much cooler. During the cold weather the thermometer 
falls as low as 60^, but in March, April and May a temperature of 
84^ and more is often recorded. These are the unhealthy months 
when malarial fever of a severe type is prevalent. From October 
to the ^ of February, when the climate is dry, cool and salubri- 
ous, the Wynaad is the sanitarium of Malabar. 
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As is natural in a district exposed to the full force of the 
south-west monsefOn the average percentage of humidity iu the 
atmosphere (82’5) is exceptionally high. It rises to 90 per cent, in 
the months of June, July and August when the monsoon prevails, 
and sinks to 72 in January, when the average rainfall is less than 
one-fourth of an inch. 

Statistics of the average daily velocity and the normal direction 

of the wind at Cochin, the 
only station where these ob- 
servations aro recorded, are 
given in the margin. The 
curious persistence with 
which the wind blows from 
the north-west, even in the 
months of the so-callod south- 
west monsoon, is noticeable. 
The explanation is that the 
monsoen current, which ap- 
proaches the Peninsula of 
India from an almost duo 
westerly direction, there en- 
counters an elevated land surface, the trend of which is towards 
the south-south-east, and, though a considerable portion surmounts 
the ghats and enters India, yet a large part of the surface air is 
deflected southwards and becomes a north-westerly wind.^ 

The south-west monsoon breaks early in June with fierce 
squalls and floods of rain. Afterthe first violent burst, persistent rain 
sets in, and on the coast the air current is steady rather than strong. 
But inland, as it advances nearer to the funnel of the Palghat Glap, 
its velocity increases, and furious gusts sweep the rain along almost 
parallel with the ground. In September the current grows weak, 
and from October onwards, growing stronger as the weather gets 
hotter, land winds blow at night and in the mornings. In the 
forenoon there is a lull, and about 2 p.m., with the punctuality 
almost of clockwork, cool breezes from the sea spring up to supply 
the place of the atmosphere rarified by the heat. The land winds 
are most unpleasant and dangerous both to man and boast. In 
the Palghat taluk especially during February, March and April 
a hot wind rushes in from the burning plains of Coimbatore, and 
dries up every green thing for miles around. The value of the 
south-west monsoon to Western navigation was discovered as 

* Ths Winds and Monsoons of the Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean by W. L, 
Dallas, p, 87. 


Month. Dirootion. Velooity. 


January 

N. 68 

W. 

1 ^ 

Pobruary 

N. 72 

w. 1 

1 87 

March 

N. 77 

W. 

54 

April 

N. 78 

W. 

: 59 

May 

N. 78 

W. 

i 55 

June 

W. 


44) 

Jnly 

N. 78 

w. 

54 

August 

N. 76 

w. 

64 

September 

N.76 

w. 

70 

October 

W. 


46 

Novembor 

N. 88 

vv. 

25 

December 

.. . N. 66 

w. 

20 
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early as the begiDning of the Christian Era by llippalus the pilot ; ^ 
but , scientifio opinion is still divided whether jt is merely drawn 
from a reservoir of air over ihe equatorial zone fed by the south- 
east trades, or whether it is the trade wind itself deflected by the 
speciflo gravity of the air and by the physiographic features of the 
region over which it blows.® 

The only parts of Malabar that have been examined by the 
Geological Survey of India are the gold fields of the Wynaad and 
the region between the Beypore and Ponnani rivers. Geologically 
however those two tracts taken together are typical of the whole 
district above and below the ghats. 

Between the Beypore and Ponndni rivers the country consists 
for the most part of a laterito plateau rising to its greatest height 
between the village of Kolattur in the Walavanad taluk and the 
three outlying hills of Urot Mala, Prdnakkod and Ananga Mala. 
The plateau is seamed with deep valleys and gorges, the result of 
subaerial erosion, and contains some isolated hills of gneiss rising 
above the laterite ; gn the west it ends abruptly and is divided 
from the sea by a belt of sand of recent formation resting upon a 
stratum of sandstone ; to the oast low hills of gneiss rise gradually 
to the range of the Western Ghats, There are many indications 
that originally Malabar lay some 500 feet below its present level 
and that the sea washed the foot of the ghats, and the terraced 
character of the laterite plateaus is probably the result of marine 
denudation before the general elevation of the country, the sea 
eroding the face of the ghats and the isolated hills, and laying 
sedimentary deposits around them. 

The rocks found in the plateau in order of ascension are gneiss, 
intrusive dykes and sheets, laterite and recent deposits. The last 
are found only near the coast, and the intrusive dykes and sheets 
are not of much importance. The gneiss is almost everywhere 
very fine-grained, and is usually well laminated. Quartz, home- 
blende, felspar, mica, garnets, magnetite and liaematitc are the 
chief minerals found in the gneiss, the first two being the most 
abundant. 

The laterite is of two varieties, vesicular and pellety. The 
former is a ferruginous hardened clay permeated by numerous 
vesicular branching and anastomosing tubes half an inch or less in 
diameter. Where the laterite has not been exposed to the air, the 
tubes are filled with a whitish yellow clay containing a smaller 
percentage of iron and a greater percentage of potash than the 

the PeripluB MariB Erjthrsei WOrvn&Wa Translatioii. 

* Soe Dallas* Winds and Mon80on9 of the Arabian Sea and Indsm Qesm» 
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walls of the tubes. The deeper one digs, and the less affected the CHAP. i. 
laterite is by the* weather, the fainter becomes the distinotioii Qkoiooy. 
between the walls and their contents. Finally it disappears alto- 
gether, and what is laterite above is clay below. The pellcty 
variety is more solid, and consists of small irregular nodules of red 
oxide of iron cemented together by similar material. It is a more 
advanced stage of laterite induced by exposure to the elements, 
and the process of its formation may be seen going on in many 
places. The contents of the tubes are washed out by the rains, 
and the exposed paits of the vesicular laterite break up. The tube 
walls disintegrate into little sub-angular, irregular pieces, and 
washed down by rain and rivers are deposited in lower levels. 

The origin of laterite has been much discussed since the name was 
first invented by Dr. Bnchanan in the year 1800. The latest 
explanation is that it has been formed in Malabar by ‘ the 
decomposition of gneiss and the partial roarrangomont by the 
mechanical action of water of the resulting materials.’ In other 
words it is properly a soil rather than a rock; and the low laterite 
hills, which bulk so largely in the landscape of the district, are 
in reality gneisaic hills covered with layers or caps of Intcrito 
of varying thickness. l^his theory is however not free from 
objection. 

The present physical aspect of the Wynaad is duo to sub-aorial Geology of 
denudation, and the principal agent in bringing about its wonder- 
fully varied scenery has undoubtedly been water. With the 
possible exception of Edakkal Mala, there are no indications of any 
of the hills having been extruded. Ample geological grounds 
exist for regarding them merely as the remnants of ancient 
crystalline rocks which, thanks to the superior hardness of their 
component minerals, have withstood the enormous waste of eontu- 
rics. The principal rocks are gneiss, members of the Chaniockito 
series, intrusive rooks, and, most interesting of all from an economic 
point of view, auriferous quartz reefs. The gneissio I'ocks are 
typically biotite gneisses, their chief constituents being quartz, 
felspar, biotite and garnet. Charnockito is a name invented in 
1893 for a rook common in the Wynaad taluk, which is not only 
younger than biotite gneisses, but is intrusive in them. The whole 
range of Vellari Mala and most of the hills north of Vayittiri 
are composed of this rook, which is highly garnetiferons and 
homeblendio. The most important of the other intrusive rocks 
are the great masses of biotite gneiss, which ocour at Sultan’s 

* Gonf. Utmoiri of the Oeohgieal Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, Part 3| anfl 
Geology of India, pp. 383-87. 
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Battery and between Kalpatta and Mdppjdi. • Pegmatite veins 
composed chiefly of quartz, not of the auriferous variety, and 
felspar are common both in the gneiss and oharnockite. 

The hard crystalline quartz reefs, usually white and barren 
looking at the outcrop, which are common in the rectangular tract 
of country enclosed between Minangddi and Sultan’s Battery on 
the north and Mdppkdi and the head of the GhdMdi Pass on the 
south, are known to bo auriferous. Pyrites is the chief source of 
gold, but its proportion to quartz is usually small and its distri- 
bution irregular. Tho roofs soem to havo beon worked by the 
natives at least two centuries ago, but the official history of the 
industry begins only in 1793, when the Governor of Bombay applied 
to the local officials for information on the subject of gold mining 
and washing. The matter was taken up again in 1828, and in 
1831 the Collector reported that the privilege of collecting gold in 
the Wynaad and the Nilambhr Valley below it had been farmed 
out for the preceding forty or fifty years, and that the metal was 
chiefly obtained by washing the soil in streambods, paddy flats and 
hillsides. Lieut. Woodly Nicholson of the 49th Native Infantry 
and a Swiss watchmaker of Oannanoro, named H. L. Huguessin, 
then explored the neighbourhood of Devala and the Nilambfir 
valley, where they found a regular set of mines with shafts from 10 
to 50 feet deep worked by 500 or 600 Mappillas belonging to the 
Nilambhr Tirumulpdd. They reported to Government in enthu- 
siastic terms on the capabilities of the mines ; but a committee 
subsequently appointed threw cold water on their proposals, and 
the matter was dropped. 

The next important attempt to work the mines on a large 
scale began in the sixties of the last century, when the Wynaad 
had begun to be opened up for oofEee and the traces of the old 
gold workings attracted the attention of the planters, some of whom 
had. seen tho Australian Gold Fields ; and in 1874 was started the 
Alpha Gold Mining Company (nominal capital six lakhs), which 
began operations in a valley about a mile and a half south of Devala. 
Next year Government deputed Dr. W. King of the Geological 
Survey to examine the country, and he reported that in the 
Nambalakod amsam at any rate quartz crushing should be a success. 

. Other companies were started, and in 1879 the Government of 
India employed Mr. Brough Smyth (for many years Seoretaiy for 
mines in Victoria and held to be the greatest authority on the 
subject in Australia) to examine the Wynaad reefs. He reported 
in detail and conoluded 
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** The reefs are very numerous and are more than of the average 
thickness of those found in other countries, .... they are 
strong and persistent and highly auriferous at an elevation of less 
than 500 feet above the sea and they can be traced thence upwards to 
a height of nearly 8,000 feet and the country possess- 

ing facilities for prosecuting mining operation at the smallest cost, 
sooner or later gold mining will bo established as an important 
industry in South India.” 

In another place ho wrote 

‘‘It is not however unlikely that the first attempts will fail. 
Speculative undertakings, having for their objects tlio making of 
money by bujdng and selling shares, are commenceil invarialdy by 
ap|)ointing Secretaries and Managers of high salaries and the printing 
of a prospectus. This is followed by tho erection of costly and not 
seldom wholly unsuitable machinery ; no attempts are made to open 
the mine and then, after futile endeavour to obtain gold, etc., worth of 
capital, it is pronounced and believed that gold mining on a largo 
scale will never prove remunerative.” 

The latter prophecy was fulfilled to the letter ; tho former 
was altogether falsified. The result of liis* report was tho great 
boom of 1880. Tho London stock markets were just then ripe for 
any speculation ; 33 English Companies were floated with an 
aggregate nominal capital of over four million pounds sterling ; 
expensive machinery was sent out and sensational reports came 
home; and shares were quoted at 50, 75 and oven 100 per cent, 
premium. But of the four millions of capital more than half was 
allotted for payment for the lands in which tho supposed mines 
were located ; and actual crushing was slow to begin. The experts 
sent out wore often impostors, few of tho reefs were opened out and 
little of the maohinery erected. Tho results of tho first crushings 
fell far below the exaggerated prophecies, and the inevitable 
slump quickly followed , In two years fifteen of the 33 companies 
had passed into the hands of the liquidators, and tho yields obtained 
by the others were so poor (up to the first quarter of 1883, 8,597 
tons had yielded only 9,(541 dwts. of gold on an average of 2*7 per 
ton), that operations were gradually suspended ; and nothing now 
remains but melanoholy relics of past activity in the shape of rusty 
machinery, derelict bungalows and abandoned roads. 

In 1901 a local syndicate attempted unsuccessfully to reopen 
some of the reefs in the Nilgiri-Wynaad, and about the same 
time the Government of India deputed Mr. Hayden of the Geolo- 
gical Survey and Dr. Hatch, the Survey’s mining specialist, to 
examine the mines and test the ** belief undoubtedly still current 
in many quarters that the previous failures were in large part due 
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to unsuitable applianoos as well as to insufficient supervision.” 
Samples were taken systematically from numerous reefs not only 
in the Nilgiri-Wynaad, but also in the neighbourhood of M^pp^di 
and Yayittiri ; and the conclusion arrived at was that it is dear 
that with the methods at present available for the treatment of 
low grade ores, there is no hope of goldmining in the Wynaad 
becoming remunerative.^ ” 

On the plains gold is found in the Nilamb^r valley, the soil 
of which originated in the detritus of tbe decomposed strata of 
superincumbent gneiss, which once connected tho Nilgiri and 
Vellari Mala ranges, and receives additions yearly from the wash 
of tho surrounding hills of the auriferous tract. To this day the 
Tirumulpdd of Nilambhr pays a smaU royalty for the privilege of 
washing for gold in the upper streams of the Beypore river and 
traces of ancient surface workings are visible here and there in tho 
valley. 

The whole of the district, hill and plain alike, as is apparent 
from tho above description of its- geological formation, contains 
iron ore in inexhaustible quantities ; and, if only there were coal 
near at hand, Malabar might become one of the greatest industrial 
centres in India. One hundred years ago, when Dr. Buchanan 
i ravelled through the district, as many as thirty-four forges were 
at work in the vicinity of Ang^idippuram in Walavanad ; and in 
1848 iron works were started at Beypore. But tho works failed, 
and the native industry, killed by the influx of cheaper English 
material, is moribund ; and only at one or two forges near Karu- 
vdrakkundu in tho Ernad taluk are small quantities of iron still 
smelted by the primitive processes described by Buchanan.^ 

Apart from gold and iron, the mineral wealth of Malabar is 
insignifleant. Mica is fairly common, and seams of coal or rather 
carboniferous strata occur at Beypore, Cannanore and near Trit^la 
in the Fonudni taluk.^ Some excitement was also caused a few 
years ago by the discovery of a small pocket of quicksilver in the 
free state near Telliohcrry. But none of these minerals exist in 
sufficient quantities to justify mining operations. 

* See Messrs. Hajdou and Hatch’s paper in Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. XXXIII, Fart 2 (1891) ; alco Dr. King’s preliminary note on the 
Gold Fields’ Heoords Geol. Survey of India, VlII. 29 (1875) ; his note on progress 
there, ibid., KI, 236 (1878) j Mr. B. Brough Smyth’s report of 1879 (Madras 
Government Press, 1^0) and Mr. D. B. W. Leighton’s Indian Gold Mining 
Industry (Higginbotham, 1883). 

* A Joumsy through Mysore, Oanara and Malabar by Dr. Francis Buchanan, 
Vol. II, p. 494. 

’ Madras lawnal qf Literature and Scienee, Vol. XI, 1840. 
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Of building, stones of the common sort tho district has gi*cat 
store. Grey gr^ito of excellent quality crops out at frequent 
intervals. Laterite is universal, and on account of its cheapness is 
in great demand for buildings, culverts and bridges. In tho mass, 
before exposure to the atmosphere, it is soft and yielding, and 
therefore easily quarried. Under the action of the weather it 
hardens and answers most of tho purposes for which bricks are 
used ; but it varies in quality, and as a building material has its 
limitations. None but tho best varieties can withstand a heavy, 
crushing weight, and many big laterite bridges, which once 
spanned the wide rivers of the district, have fallen into ruins. 

The flora of a district, wliich ascends through every variation 
of soil and climate from tho purely tropical zone on the coast to 
the cold mountain tops of tho higher ranges of the Western Ghdts, 
with a rainfall nowhere less than fifty inches and often more 
than throe hundred, demands systematic and expert investigation. 
Tho famous Hortua Malubaricus, compiled at Cochin more than 
two hundred years ago hy the Dutch Commander Baron Van 
Eheede and his collaborator the (’armclite monk Matthseus, and 
published in twelve volumes at Amsterdam between 1686 and 
1703 with 794 copperplate engravings, describes under their trivial 
names most of the trees and plants of the West Coast ; but the list 
still awaits classification in tho light of modern botanical science. 
In the magnificent evergreen shola forests of the upper ghat 
slopes, where the trees attain an immense size, and their flowers 
are not easy to obtain, many varieties still remain to bo identified, 
and even on the plains numerous seemingly common hedgerow 
plants elude the diagnosis of local experts. Tho principal garden 
and timber trees of economic value are mentioned in Chapters 
IV and V below. Most of tho Indian botanical orders are 
strongly represented, and in the monsoon months the glorious 
beauty of the vegetation beggars description. Wonderful is tho 
contrast between Malabar in the hot weather and Malabar in 
the monsoon. In March, when skies are brass and earth is 
iron, and hot land winds are blowing, tho sun-baked paddy 
flats are bare and brown, and beneath the shade of the dusty trees 
the gardens are more wastes of laterite rock and uncultivated 
ground. The thunder showers of April and May bring some relief 
to the parched soil, but Malabar is not its real self till the rains 
break. In the space of a single night the new grass springs up, and 
tho oalladiums push their heads above ground ; and soon even 
the rough laterite sides of tho deep ditches between the gardens 
olothed with a mass of delicate ferns, and between the 
bare red hills the winding valleys are one unbroken stretch of the 
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OHAF. I. emerald green of growing* paddy sefc off by the darker green of the 
Flora. trees in the overhanging gardees. Along the coast the graceful 
ooooanut palm {Gocoi nucifera) is of course the characteristic tree ; 
but jack {Artocarpus integrifoUa), mango {Mangifera Indica), 
cashew nut {Anacardium occidentale)^ the talipot palm {Corypha 
umbraculifera\ the areca {Areea catechu)^ the casuarina {Ceisuarim 
equmtifolid) and others too numerous to mention are common. 
Many familiar trees in the littoral zone are exotics in Malabar. 
The cocoanut itself is supposed to have come from Ceylon ; and 
the seeds of the custard apple, guava, pineapple, papaya and 
cashew nut, which last is still known to natives as the foreign 
mango, were introduced into Cochin from Brazil by the 
Portuguese admiral Pedro Alvarez Cabral in 1500 A.D. Along 
the shores of the backwaters the screw pine {Pandanua odoratiaaimua) 
and the Dilimria ilicifolia^ an acanthaeeous shrub wdth the leaf of 
a holly and a blue flower, arc conspicuous. In gardens the plantain 
{Musa paradiaiaca) thrives with a luxuriance worthy of the Hindu 
emblem of fertility and plenty,* and wild arrowroot {Curcuma 
anguatifoUa)^ calladiums, yams, and other vegetables grow almost 
like weeds. Further eastward, as the district contracts towards 
the Palghat gap, the palmyra supplants the cocoanut, and the 
tamarind flourishes in the drier climate ; and typical of the 
interior of the northern taluks is the pepper vino {Piper nigrum) 
trained on the stem of the scarlet-flowered Erythrina Indica, Five 
miles from the foot of the ghat slopes begin the primeval forests, 
and from this point almost to their topmost peaks magnificent 
timber trees, bamboos and rattans, giant creepers, orchids, ferns 
And mosses abound in endless profusion. Flowering trees are a 
conspicuous feature of the Malabar flora. , Among the commoner 
varieties, which adorn the landscape in the hot weather, the 
scarlet mantle of the gold mohur tree {Poinctana regia), the 
lilac flowers of the Lageratrcemia fios regime, the beautiful 
wax-like flowers of the frangipani {Plumeria acuminata) and the 
deep red blossoms of tho silk cotton tree {Bomhax Madaharicum) 
are deserving of mention. The alamander and the hibiscus, one 
variety of which, Hibiacua mutabilia, changes colour as the day 
lengthens and from pure white gradually assumes a delicate pink 
tint, are the commonest garden flowers; but zinneas, balsams, 
oannas and Euebaris lilies also grow luxuriantly. 

D Malabar affords another example of the well-knowm rule that 

a wet climate is unsuited to cattle^ Buffaloes,, indeed, for which 


no climate seems too damp, and no rainfall too heavy, thrive, 
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field; but tho ii^digenous breed of cattle is miserably weak and .CHAP. I. 
ander-sized. Tb^ climate no doubt is mainly responsible; but .FaunI. 
lack of selection in breeding, the reluctance of tbe Hindu to 
thin down bis overgrown herds and his negligence in the matter 
of proper feeding all make for deterioration. Fodder crops 
are never grown. Bullocks and bufEaloes in hard work are fed 
on paddy straw ; the rest are driven out to graze on the laterito 
hills near the coast and in the jungles at the foot of tJie ghats. 

In the monsoon, when grass is fairly plentiful, they grow sleek 
and fat, but with the close of the rains in Novoinbor tliey revert 
gradually to their normal, half-starved condition. Draught cattle 
of good quality are imported from Coimbatore and Mysore, and 
command good prices at the gr(^at annual fair at Kizhhr in 
Kurumbranad taluk and in the important weekly market at 
Vaniamkulam. But they are invariably gelded animals, and do 
not help to improve the local stock. There are however signs of 
an awakening interest in the matter. The agricultural associations 
lately formed in the Palghat, Tellicherry and Malappuram 
divisions have taken it up, and arrangements have been made to 
import bulls from Mysore for service in Malabar. Tlie success of 
the experiment will depend largely on the question of fodder. 

Thousands of tons of poonac (cocoanut oil-cake), which the district 
can ill spare, are exported annually to Hamburg to feed German 
cattle, and no attempt is made to utilize the varions oil seeds, etc., 
in the form of cakes as a food for cattle. Lucerne and guinea grass 
might well be tried in gardens, and cholam (Sorghwn vulgare) sown 
thickly on dry lands in the monsoon and cut before it comes to car 
would probably do excellently as a fodder crop. 

There are no sheep in Malabar except iu the drier parts of Sheep, goat, 
Palghat, but the goat is universal. In some of the coast towns, 
notably Ponn^ni, where the .Mappillas take great care of them, 
they are of good quality and fine milkers ; but for tho most part 
they differ in no way from their East Coast kindred, and are 
remarkable only for their voracious appetites and catholic diet. 

Pigs are reared in large quantities by the Syrian Christians of 
South Ponndni. 

The ghat ranges and the belt of forest at their base still Biggawo. 
abound with the larger wild animals, though the advance of , 
cultivation is gradually driving them from the lo^y country. The 
elephant still roams the Bdgfir and Chedleth reserves of North 
Wynaad in large herds, and numbers caught yearly in pitfalls 
spend the rest of their lives iu dragging timber and helping to 
exploit their native forests. They are also common all along the 
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.CHAP. I. chain of ghats and in the Nilamh^r vailey. Eogues are fortu. 

Fauna. natclj rare, but not many years ago a single, tusker held up for 
weeks the traffic on the Karkkhr ghat and killed several people. 
Bison have suffered too much in the past from murrain and over- 
shooting to be very abundant, but they are still fairly common, 
especially in the forests of Br^ihmagiri in North Wynaad. In 
the hot weather they seek the eooler air of the higher ghat slopes, 
but as soon as the rains break they descend into the Nilambhr 
valley and the swampy leech-infested jungles at the back of the 
Kurumbranad end Kottayam taluks to feed on the tender grass. 
The haunts and habits of the sambhur are very similar ; but the 
graceful spotted deer or chutah is now almost confined to tho 
Nilambhr valley, where it is extraordinarily common all tho year 
round. Tigers are to be found in most places, where there are 
deer ; but they are rarely bagged. They confine themselves to 
the jungle and do not prey much upon cattle. Worse foes to tho 
cultivator arc the panthers which abound on the ghat slopes and in 
tho Wynaad and are occasionally found lurking in lantana thickets 
far out in the low country, and above all the wild pigs, which 
haunt every patch of cover within ten miles from the foot of the 
lulls and do untold mischief in the paddy fields. Bears arc 
common above the ghats, and are occasionally met with in tho 
foot-hills. The ibex, or Nilgiri goat {hemitragus hylocrius) is 
.now found only on the slopes of the Kundahs and in the hills 
surrounding the Attap^di valley and the Falgbat gap. 

Theleswr Among Icsser denizens of the jungles, monkeys and lemurs 

aaimals. represented in the ghat forests and in the less populous 

parts of the plains. The destructive wild dog is unfortunately 
far too common, and three fine species of squirrels deserve notice. 
The Malabar squirrel {Sciurus Malalmicua) is of two varieties 
distinguished by theic tails, which are wholly black and tipped 
with yellow respectively. I'hey have a magnificent rich red fur 
and may often be seen racing from tree to tree in the forests. 
The large flying squirrel {Pteromps petauriata) is equally plentiful, 
but is rarely seen owing to its nocturnal habits. It also has a 
beautiful fur. Hares are fairly common in the scrub on the low 
hills, and others and crocodiles abound in the rivers and backwaters. 
Birds, In birds, butterflies and all manner of creeping things the 

wd^nake! district is extraordinarily rich. Gorgeous butterflies of rare 
speeles flit through the fever haunted swamps and steamy forests 
at the bottom of the ghats, and in the monsoon every paddy flat 
is alive with snakes, mostly of harmless varietie.^. Tho cobra and 
Bussell’s viper and krait take their toll of human life every year. 
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and in the mountains lives the dreaded king-cobra (Ophtophagun 
ehps). Of birds alone 420 different species are welJ known and 
have been described by Dr. Terdon, for many years a resident of 
Tellioherry. Snipe revel in the swamps of the Wynaad and the 
paddy flats of the plains, and a few seasons ago 800 couple fell 
to a single gun in the vicinity of Calicut. Teal, duck and curlew 
are fairly common in the backwaters in the south of the 
district; and quail, jungle fowl and peafowl abound, the 
latter especially in the Nilambflr valley. Pigeons are very 
numerous. Every temple and mosque has its own flock of half tame 
blue rocks ; the lovely green pigeon is often shot among the 
avenue trees of the interior; and the imperial pigeon (Cmpop/taga 
aenea) is a common feature of the forests. The melancholy 
pelican ibis ( Tantalus leucocephalus) which is so frequently seen 
feeding in the paddy fields, is rare outside of Malabar. Other 
noticeable birds are the spoon bill, the pied horn-bill {Eydrocma 
coronata)f the egret {Bubukus corormndus) and the fish eagle on 
the coast ; and the big horn bill (Diehoceros cavatus\ the Malabar 
blue thrush (Myiophonus horsfieklii) and the sun bird {Cinnyris 
lotenia) on the ghats. 

'I'ho sea, rivers and backwaters teem with fishes innumer- 
able. Varieties of economic value are mentioned in Chapter XII 
below, and are discussed exhaustively in Mr. Thurston’s Sea 
fisheries of Malabar and South Canm^a,^ The karimin or black 
fish {Saeco-hranchus fossilis), is noteworthy for its poisonous 
pectoral spine, a wound from which often induces gangrene and 
necessitates amputation of the injured limb. Of fresh water fishes 
murrel and carp are the most important. The mahseer is 
commonly said to bo plentiful in the head waters of most of the 
large rivers ; but the Malabar carp, barbus rosapinnis, is probably 
often confused with the true mahseer, or barbus mosal. In the 
Wynaad rivers, however, the latter grow to considerable size and 
in the Eabbani have been known to scale over 150 lb. 
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Rarly History — Dearth of materials— Immigration into Malabar — Para8ur&ma< 
ksh^tram— Kerala or Oh^ra — Early referenoos to the Ch6ras— Early trade— 
Trade with Romo— 'Tdentifieations of Roman place-names on tho West Coast 
— Knroiira, tho capital of Ch^ra— Limits of K6rala— Later trade with Rome— 
The dearth of authorities— Anciont Tamil literature -Chfirn civilisation— 
Epigraphic research — Sri Vishnn Varman— King Rhaskara Ravivarman— 
Other kings known from inscriptions —Sthann Ravi -Ravivarman— Vira 
K4ghava Chakravarti— Foreign invasions --ChinoBe trade with K4rala — Tho 
K4raldlpatti and K^raU Mahatmyam- -The Brahman colonisation of K4rala— 
Tho Pernm&l period— Chdraman Perumal— The question of his identity 
and chronology — The story possibly a confusion between two distinct tradi- 
tions — 1320 A.D. to 1498 A.D. The Portucukse Period, A.D. 1498-16G3— 
Discovery of India, 1498— Arrival of Cabral, 1500— Discovery of Cochin— 
JoRo da Nova, 1501— Vasco da Gama, 1502— D, Francis D’ Albuquerque, 
1603— Pacheco's defence of Cochin— Almeida the Brst Viceroy, 1506-150!) 
— D. Francis D’Albuqnerqne, 1609-1516— Vasco da Gama, Viceroy, 
1624-1671 — Decline of the Portuguese— Loss of the monopoly of trade with 
Europe— The fall of Cochin, 16G3. Tub Struoolk for ihb Pepper Trade, 
1G63-176G— The Dutch in Malabar— Rise of the English— Travancore and 
the decline of tho Dutch —The French and the English in North Malabar— 
North Malabar politics— Peace with Mahd— Darmapattanam Island— Tho 
Bodnnr war — Struggles with the Fronoh— Siege of Tellichorry — Fall of Mah6 
— Events in South Malabar— Zainorin’s invasion of Palgliat. The Mysorean 
Conquest, 17GG-1792 — Tho invasion of 1766— Bobellion in Malabar— 
Negotiations with the Malabar chieftains— Attack on Cochin and Travancore 
--Capitulation of Mahd— Siege of Tellicherry, 1779-1782— Death of Haidar, 
1782— The peace of 1784— Founding of Ferok— Proselytism to Islam— Down- 
fall of Tipu’s power in Malabar, British Sopremacy— Changes in the dis- 
trict— Administration— Mistaken revonno policy of 1792 — ^Tho first Pyvhy 
robellion, 1793-1797— Second Pyohy rebellion, 1800-1805— Other risings. 
MiPPiLLA Outbreaks— Their beginning— General features, 1836-1863— 
Mambram Tangals— The Mdppilla Acts— Murder of Mr. Conolly— Mr. Logan’s 
commission- Ifcs result— Disarming of the Mappilla taluks—The outbreak of 
1890— Outbreak of 1808— Conclusion. 

Little is known of the early history of Malabar, and with snob 
scraps of reliable information, as have come down to us, it is 
impossible to weave together a oontinuous and oonneoted story. 
The Malaydlis, like the Hindus generally, are totally devoid of 
the historical spirit. The K^raldlpatti and Kerala Mahatmyam, 
which embody their traditions, are late compilations of unknown 
origin, and are so full of inconsistencies, anachronisms and 
ahsuidities that it is difficult to separate from the chaff what 
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^ains of truth they contain. The inucriptionB of the district have 
never been systematically surveyed, and though some of them give 
us tantalising glimpses into what appears to have been a high 
state of civilization and a well ordered political system, they are for 
the most part obscure and their value is much discounted by the 
difficulty of fixing their dates. Bpigraphio research has made 
great progress in Southern India in the last twenty years, but 
unfortunately, so far as the ancient histciry of Malabar is 
concerned, its results have been mainly negative. It has disproved 
much that was formerly accepted, but offers little in place of the 
theories it has destroyed. 

Tho aborigines of Malabar aro possibly represented by the 
Chcrumans and Pulayans, the agrestic slaves of the soil, and by 
the jungle tribes of tho Kurumbans, Kuricchiyans, Paniyans, etc. 
The higher castes are all foreigners, and there are many theories of 
their origin and the order of their coming. In tho serpent worship 
of the Nityars and their matriarchal customs some have found 
traces of a Scythian origin.^ Ferguson was led by the striking 
similarity of Malay alam and Ganarese architecture to that of the 
Newars of Nopal, combined with tho prevalence of polyandry 
amongst the latter, to suggest a connection between the Nayars 
and the Newars ; ^ and Mr. Kanakasabhai relying mainly on 
literary evidence has attributed a Mongolian origin to the whole 
Dravidian race of Tamils, amongst whom he includes the Nayars.^ 
But anthropometric results are against these theories. Tho name 
Nayar seems to bo properly a title equivalent to ICnight, and it is 
now generally held that they are a Dravidian race with, no doubt, 
considerable admixture of Aryan blood ; and it is recognised that 
the date of their arrival in Malabar cannot bo even approximately 
determined. 

The word Tiyan is commonly derived from dvipam, an island, 
as Iluvan is from Simhala, (Ceylon) ; and the accepted tradition 
is that they came from Ceylon bringing with them the cocoanut 
{tengUj the southern tree ?). From the fact that cocoanuts do not 
figure in the long list of reports given in tho Periplus Mam 
Erythrcei written probably in the first century A.D., hut are fully 
described by Cosmas Indtcopleusies, who wrote at the beginning 
of the fith century, tho date of Tiyan immigration has been assigned 
to one cf tho early centuries of the Christian era. But cocoanuts 

* Malabar (Quarterly Beyiew, March 1902. 

* See Fer<(UBon, Indian and Eastern Architecturef pp. 271-2, and Sir Walter 
Elliot, Coins of Southern India^ p, 61, note 1, and p. 46, note 2. 

* The Tdmils Eighteen Hundted Years ago, V. Kanaknsabliai (Higgin- 
botham, Madrai, 1904). 
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were well known to the Tamil poets whose date Mr. Kanakasabhai 
Pillai would ascribe to the hrst and second centuries A.D. 

The Nambhdiri Brdhmans seem to have entered Malabar from 
the North ; and probably they found the Ndyars and Tiyans 
already in possession. But later researches point to an earlier date 
for their settlement than was at one time supposed. The Hlradgalli 
and other Pallava grants prove that the Brdhmans were settled in 
Southern India in the fourth or fifth century A.D., ^ and the 
Eadamba king, Mayura Varman, whom Canarese and Mahratta 
accounts credit with having introduced Brdhmans into the district, 
is now known to have lived about the end of the fifth century.^ 
It has also been aigued from the absence of any allusion in the 
Mitdkshara to the SarvaHvadhdmm marriage of the Nambfidiris as 
a form of adoption then in general use, that the Nambfidiris must 
have detached themselves in upper India from the main body of 
Aryans or Aryo-Dravidians before this form of adoption became 
obsolete, that is, long before the fourth or fifth century A.D. ; ^ 
but the argument is obviously inconclusive. 

The Mdppillas of course belong to a later period. The commu- 
nity now consists of pure Arab settlers, of the descendants of Arab 
traders and women of the country, and of converts to Muhammad- 
anism mainly from the lower Hindu castes. The first Muhanunadan 
settlers were probably Arab traders, who came to the west on the 
revival of the trade which had been interrupted by the period of 
Islamic conquest ; but their numbers were apparently inconsiderable 
till some centuries later, and it is doubtful whether they made any 
converts before the eleventh century. The Arab merchant 
Sulaiman writing in 851 A.D. says that he was not aware of any 
Indian or Chinese converts to Muhammadanism at that date ; but 
an inscription still existing at Mad^yi gives 1124 A.D. as the 
date of the establishment of the M^d^iyi mosque, according to 
tradition the third of the original mosques founded in Malabar ; 
and some time before the date of Ibn Batuta’s visit to Malabar 
(1342‘-7 A.D.) the Mappillas were a power in the land. 

The name Parasurfima-kshdtram — one of the many names 
given to Malabar in the past — has its origin in the well-known 
legend that Malabar was reclaimed from the sea by its patron 
saint, the Brdhraan warrior sage, Parasu Rdrnan. This legend is 
related in several of the Puranas, and is the starting point of 
all the traditional accounts of the early history of the distriot. 

> See Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I, Fart II, 319, and Epigraphia Indioa,^jli, f. 

^ ‘ Epigraphia Indioa, viii, 31. ^ . 

* Midabar Quarterly Review, March 1902, and I.L.R., Mad., ZI, 180. 

* If a man hai a daughter but no son, he may adopt a hnsband for the 
daughter, and their sou can inherit. 
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Nor iB it 80 puerile as would at first sight appear. Geologists chap. li. 

consider it probablh that at some remote period the sea washed the Karia 

foot of the Western Ghats, and that the narrow strip of land which 

now divides them has been raised up by some great earthquake 

or volcanic convulsion ; and such a natural phenomenon would 

of course be ascribed to a personal and supoibuman agency. It is 

futile to conjecture when the great upheaval took place, though 

its date has been boldly fixed at 1,000 years after the flood,* hut the 

part ascribed therein to Parasu Edman has been rationalised 

in various ways. Some have seen in him a Naga chieftain,^ others 

the leader of the earliest Aryan colony into Southern India."* 

The name Kdralam or Kerala is now generally assumed to mea n Kdr-il or 
the land of the Oharas, Kcram being according to Dr. Guiidcrt 
a Canarese dialectical form of Chdram ; and thus Malabar is con- 
nected with one of the great triarchy of Hindu dynasties, Chera, 

Chola and Pdndya, which loom so large in the annals of ancient 
Southern India. The identification is not beyond dispute, since 
in a copper plate recently discovered in tlic Tanjon^ District 
“ Pandya, Oherala, Chela (l«., Chera), and Lanka” are named as the 
several countries conquered by the Chdla king Edja Kdsari Varma 
in the eleventh century ; and possibly there is some truth in the 
tradition that Kerala, the W ost coast proper, was only a portion 
of the older Chdra kingdom, which included parts of Mysore, 
Coimbatore end Salem, and that it subsequently became indepen* 
dent. The name Chdra, however, survives in Chdrandd, an old 
taluk of Malabar, now part of Ernad, and in the Cheraman 
Perumals of Malabar tradition ; and in the copper plate deed of 
Vira K^ghava Ohakravarti referred to below, a king tracing 
his descent from “Vira Kerala Ohakravarti, King of Kiugs*' 
confers certain privileges on a merchant of Cranganore who 
is styled “ Merchant prince of tho Ohoramdn world,” Tho 
K^rfiddlpatti derives the name Kerala from an early Perumal 
named Kerala ; but the same authority gives 210 A.D. as the 
date of the beginning of the Perumal era, wliile Keralaputra is 
menti^liidas the name of a kingdom iu an edict of the Buddhist 
King in the 3rd century B.C.^ Another theory connects 
the namewith the word keram meaning cocoanut, found in the 
commoner 

^ Ber. William Taylor, Trantlation of Ancient ManweriptSt IX, .65. 

* Malabar Quarterly Beyiew, 111, 2S7. 

’ Indian Antiqnaiy, ZXZI, 540. 

« bidiaii Antiquary, XXXI, 342. 

* Bee Malabar Quarterly Beyiew, III, p. 57, where Mr. A. Krii bnu Podnval 

the oti^n of the word. 
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The earliest supposed reference to the Cheras in history 
occurs in the fourth century B.C., when Alexander the Gh*eat 
made his expedition into Northern India, and Megasthenes, 
Seleucus Nioator’s ambassador to the court of Sandragupta, 
gathered some scanty information about Southern India. Ho 
mentions that the Southern peoples were ruled by queens, and 
names among them the Pandae and Gharmae, who are usually 
presumed to be the Pandyas and Cheras. It is noteworthy that even 
now all Malay chieftains^ houses are in theory subject to the 
eldest female member. To the next century belong the stone 
insenptions of Sandragiipta’s successor Asoka already mentioned ; 
and that at Hiriiar recites that the system of earing for the sick, 
as well of cattle as of men, followed by king Devanampriya 
Priyadcsin, had been introduced into the border kingdoms of 
Chola, Pandya and Keralaputra. 

Long before this, however, a flourishing trade had sprung up 
between East and West, and up to the second century A.D. we 
are mainly dependent upon foreign sources of information for 
the little we know of Southern India. Solomon (1000 B.C.), in 
whose day ' silver w^as nothing accounted of,’ obtained his gold 
from Ophir, and ‘ once in three years came the navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks.’ AIL those, 
silver excepted, are products of Malabar ; and the Hebrew names 
for the last two objects, kapim and aro so obviously the 

Tamil kavi and tkokaif that perhaps it is not altogether an idle 
fancy which identifies Ophir with Beypore at the mouth of the 
river of the same name which is famed for its auriferous sands. 
The similarity again between the Greek names for rice (oryza), 
ginger [zimiber) and cinnamon {karpivn) and the Malay^lani 
arisi, inchiver and karuppu, indicates a trade in these articles 
between Greece and Malabar, the only pait of India where all 
these products grow side by side. Easteni merchandise in these 
early days must have been carried as far as Aden in Arab dhows, 
which crept along the coast and did not venture to face the open 
sea, and from that port was distributed along the Eed Sea 
and Mediterranean littorals, so Herodotus (B.C. 484-413) states, 
by Egyptian and Phoenician merchants. The disruption of 
Alexander the Great’s empire and the rise of the Ptolemies to 
power in Egypt dherted the trade from Tyre to Alexandria, but 
otherwise made little change. Aden still bounded the horizon of 
western navigators on the oast, and this absenco of direct communi- 
cation acoonnts for the profound ignorance of the Greeks as to the 
true position of Indie. Eratosthanes (B.C. 267) thought it lay east 
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and west, and notwithstanding the fact that inB.C. 120 Eudoxus 
of CyzicuB is said to have sailed from Egypt to India and to have 
returned with an enomiouslv valuable cargo, Strabo (B.C. 07- 
A.1). 24) was almost equally ignorant. 

The Eomans changed all this. Their couquost of Egypt made 
them masters of the trade route to the East, and they were not 
long in tracking the trade to its sources. Hippalus* discovery 
of the possibility of sailing straight across the Arabian Ocean 
by the aid of the soulh-w'est monsoon gave an immense impetus 
to commerce in the first century A.D. ; and a few years later we 
find Petronius reproaching Roman ladies for expf>sing their 
charms in diaphanous Indian muslins, Pliny the Elder discussing 
learnedly the various routes to the West Coast of India and com- 
menting upon the value of the roman trade with India, and Ptolemy 
describing more or less correctly the geography of South India 

“ Afterwards” wrote Pliny in 77 A.B.* ** it was ascertaiiu'd that 
it was possible to proceed direct from the promontory of Syagrus' in 
Arabia to Patale* with the west wind (Favoiiius), which they call there 
the Hippalus, a distance reckoned at 1,436 miles. The voyage is now 
made every year with cohorts of archers on board the sliips on account 
of the pirates who infest these seas. It will be worth while to set 
forth their whole course from Egypt, accurate iiifonnation coiKicrning 
it being now available for the first time, '.riio subject deserves 
attention, for there is no year in which India does not drain our 
empire of at least 55,000,000 sersterces, sending ns in return wares 
which are sold for a hundred times their original value. But for 
those whose course is directed to India it is most advantageous to 
start from Ocelis. Thence they sail with the wind to tho greatest mart 
of India which is called Mnziris * but is not much to be recommended 
on account of the pirates who occupy a place in tho vicinity named 
Nitrias. Nor does it furnish any abundance of merchaudiso. More- 
over the anchorage is far from the land, and cargoes have to be 
loaded and unloaded in barges. Tho ruler of the country at tho time 
of which 1 speak was Ca^lobothras.^ There is another more advan- 
tageous port is Pnrnrr ^ and lies in the territory of the 

Neaoyndi. The ki|^. ol'lSfS country was called Pandion ’ who lived 

* Katnral Hiitor^, VI, 26. 

* .Cape Fartak in Arabia. 

* Probably Pantaliyini Kollam near Qniiandi. 

* Granganore or Kodungallnr. 

* The Latinised form of the K^ralaputra mentioned In Asdka’s edict at 
Gimar. * The rnler of Cb6ra or K6raU.” 

* The Bakare of the Periplm. Possibly Vaikkarai near Kdttayam in 
TraTanoore. 

’ A dear reference to the Fandya kingdom. 
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far from tlie j)ort in a city of the interior, Madura by name. But tbe 
rejjion from which pepper is brought to Baracein barges hewn out 
of a Hingle tree goes by the name of Cottonara.” ^ 

In the Peiiplus Maris Erythrsei, th6 work of an unknown 
author probably contemporary with Pliny the Elder, is an 
interesting description of Southern India. Limuriko in the fol- 
lowing extract is probably a clerical error for Dimurike, and is 
geiicrally considered to to the Greek equivalent of Tamilakam, 
the Tamil country. The Peutingerian tables have Damurike. 

“ And after this the island that is called white.* Then follow 
Naoura* nnd Tyndis,^ the first marts of Limurike, and to these 
succeed Mouziris * and Nelkunda, the seats of Government. Tyndis, a 
village of great note by the sea, lies in the kingdom of Keprobotros,* 
as does Mouziris, a prosperous city thronged by ships from Ariake and 
by the vessels of Greek merchants. Mouziris stands on a river 
twenty stadia from its mouth, and 500 stadia distant from Tyndis, 
whether you nieasure from river to river or by the length of the sea 
voyage. Nearly 500 stadia from Mouziris, but in the kingdom of 
Pandion. is Nelkunda which also is situated near a river and is 120 
stadia from the sea. At the mouth of this river is Bakare whither ships 
come down empty from Nelkunda’ and ride at anchor off the shore to 
take in fridglit, W the river, it may bo noted, is not easy to navigate 
by reason of saukeii reefs and shallows. The ships that frequent 
these ports arc of groat size, and take in largo and bulky cargoes of 
popper and betel. The imports hero are treasure iu great quantities, 
topazes, a small assortment of plain cloths, flowered robes, stibium, 
coral, glass, brass, load, wine about as much as at Barugaza,* cinnabar, 
arsenic and wheat not for sale but for the use of the crew. Pepper, 
which is brought only to this port, is the chief export and is c^ed 
Cottamirikon from the district where it is grown. Other exports are 
pearls in gi’eat quantity and of the best quality, ivory, fine silks, 

* This place has been identified both with Kadattanid and Kdlattan&d in 
North Malabar, but the country lying about 16 miles east of Quilon is still called 
Kottaram or Royal residence, and it is there probobly that the pepper grew. 
Mr. Knnakasahliai in his Tamiis Eighteen IlunAred Teare ago suggests that it is 
identical with Kuddanadu, one of the 13 anoient divisions of Tamilakam. 

* Sacrifice rook off IJadagara, which is still called in MalayaJam Velliyan- 
kalln or white rook. 

* Not identified ; but possibly Puthnpattanam on the north bank of the Kotta 
nver. 

* Kadalundi (Buruell), or Thondi about 5 miles north of Quilandi (Kanaka, 

sabbai Pillai). ' 

* Grangauore. 

* Ruler of Ch^rn or Kerala— p. 29 

* Cambay. 
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spikenard from the Ganges, betel from the countries further East, 
precious stones of aU kinds, diamonds, jacynths, tortoise-shell from the 
golden Chersonese and from the islands off the coast of Limuriko.” 

The identifications suggested in the footnotes for the various places 
mentioned in the above passages are by no means beyond dispute. 
Monziiis and the White Island are usually identified with Cranga- 
nore and Sacrifice rook respectively, but the others are merely con- 
jectures about which there is little agreement. Ptolemy (second 
century A.D.), whose y€(oypa(l>itcrj summed up the 

geographical knowledge of the ancient world, and remained a text- 
book of geographical science till the maritime discoveries of the 
15 th century, volunteers the important inf ormati on that Karoura 
was the royal city of Kerobothroa, (i.c., Keralaputra), and gives 
a longer list of the inland and sea-board towns of Limuriko. The 
liver Pseudostomos is clearly the mouth of the Pcriydr below 
Cranganore, and is a correct Greek translation of Alimukam^ as 
this mouth is still called. Similarly Bramagara and Palura are 
probably Brahmakulam and Pdlaytir in the’ Ponndni taluk, the 
latter an ancient village with old Jewish and Christian traditions. 
But the identification of Karoura, and the sea-port towns of 
Podoperoura, Semne and Koreora between Mouziris and Bakaro 
is not so simple. The last three towns Mr. Kariakasabhai in his 
Tamik Eighteen Hundred Years ago guided by the similarity of 
their names, has identified with Udiamperur, Sombai and Kothora, 
and Bakare he takes to be the modem Vaikkarai ; and he concludes 
that in Ptolemy’s time the sea washed the eastern shores of the 
Travancore and Cochin backwaters and that neither the back- 
waters nor the long strip of land which forms thoir western bank, 
and on which now stand tho flourishing sea-ports of Cochin and 
Alloppy, were then in existence J 

Karoura was formerly identified with Karfir in the Coimbatore 
district, but later research and fuller knowledge point to quite a 
different locality. In ancient Tamil records Vanji, which lay west 
of tho Western Ghdts, is mentioned as tho capital of the Chdra 
kings and according to the Tamil metrical dictionary, Tivdkaram, 
the modem name of Vanji is Karfir. ‘ Thus early records, known 
traditions and old inscriptions all point to Tinivanji or Tim- 
vanjiknlam, lying adjacent to Cranganore, as the capital of 
the early rulers of Chdra or Kerala.’ Ptolemy, however, places 
Karoura further inland, and an almost equally probable theory 

^ Tht Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years ago, p. 19. 

3 Indian Antiquary, XIIXI, 349. 
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identifies the town with ‘ Tirnkarur, three miles .from Kothaimto- 
galam and 28 miles cast by north of Cochin, where the remains of 
an old temple and other massive buildings are still visible.^^ 

The exact extent of the Kerala kingdom when these authors 
wrote cannot ho easily determined. Nelkunda, the southern 
extent of tlio kingdom, must have been somewhere near Kdttayam 
in North Travanoore, and the reference in the Periplus to the 
‘ white island * or Sacrifice rock points to the K6tta river as its 
northern boundary. Similarly in one part of the Kdraldlpatti the 
limits of the Kerala division of the Malanad, or hill country, are 
said to have been Puthupattaiiam on the Kotta river in the north 
and Kanetti in Travanoore on the south, and working on entirely 
different lines, Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai has arrived at almost the 
same cojiclusion. Of the thirteen ndds^ into which Tamilakam was 
of old divided, he places four on the shores of the Arabian Sea. 
Poolindd, the most northern, he identifies with the more modern 
Polanad and Payyanad, extending roughly from the Kotta river to 
Boy pore, and Kudiiiad with that part of the Ponuani taluk which 
in pro-Mysorean days was called Kutndd. Kuddam, ‘ the land of 
lakes,’ comprised the country round about Kottayam and Quilon ; 
and Vennad, ‘ the bamboo land,’ corresponded to South Tra- 
vancoro. The last named in the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era appears to have belonged to the Pandyas, and the 
Chora or Kerala king was confined to the narrow strip of terri- 
tory between the sea and the Western Ghats whicn extends from 
the Kotta river to Kottayam in North Travanoore. 

For some centuries after the time of Ptolemy trade was carried 
on steadily with the Roman empire and the Peutingerian Tables, 
compiled in the third century A.D., mention that a considerable 
Roman settlement existed at Crangauore, which still remained the 
great metropolis of trade on the coast, that there was a temple 
dedicated to Augustus there, and that the trade was of sufiioient 
importance to justify the presence of two cohorts in the town for 
its protection. Roman coins have been dug up at various places 
on the West Coast, and doubtless found their way into Malabar 
at this period. They belong to the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius 
Caligula, Claudius and Nero. 

lint later Greek and iloman writers are singularly reticent 
about the Eastern world, and for some hundreds of years little is 
known of Kerala, the very name dropping out of authentio records 
for some conturies after Ptolemy, Early Tamil poets shed some 

1 The Tamils Eighteen Swndred Years agOf p. 16, 
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rays of light upon the darkness, and the names of a few kings OHAF. II. 
have been hande(J down in the Jews' and other ancient deeds, to Early 
which reference is made below. But the dates of these kings are 
very vexed questions, and for the internal history of the kingdom 
we are still mainly dependent upon late and untrustworthy local 
chronicles. 

The names of several Chdra kings are mentioned in ancient Ancient 
Tamil literature. One king is said to have fed both tho Pandya 
and Kaurava troops during the Mahabharata war, and another 
was humbled by the Chola king Seiigannan at Kalumalum.^ One 
work, tho Padirrupathi, recently edited by Pandit Swaminatha 
Iyer of the Presidency ('lollegc, fumishe;s the names of no loss 
than nino Chdra sovereigns, and the durations of th(dr reigns, itut 
the most interesting account of the kingdom from A.D. 40 to 
A.D. 150 is contained in The Tamik Eighiven Hundred Fem'ft ago^ 
in which allusions to Cliera in tho old epic poems and anthologies 
of the Tamils have been collated for the first time. Five kings 
reigned in this period. Athan I (A.D. 40-55) was defeated 
at tho battle of ^001111 by the Chola king, Karikala, and unable 
to boar the disgrace of a wound in the back starved himself to 
death. Athan II (A.D. 55-90) married a daughter of his 
father's conqueror. His younger son, llanko Adikal, was the 
author of the still extant epic poem Silapadikarani, and the elder 
Chenk-ku-davan alias Imaya Varman (A.D. 90-125) was the 
greatest of the line. Ho sent an expedition by sea against the 
princes of Northern India who had sneered at tho Tamil kings, and 
is credited with having exhibited two captive Aryan chieftains at 
the courts of P andy a and Choi a. Yanaikkadch ey ( A . I ) . 1 25-1 36) , 
who succeeded him, was taken prisoner by a Pandya king, but hi» 
son Perunj-Cheral-Irumporai (A.D. 135-150) slew Adikaman 
Elini and captured his capital Tagadhr, identical with Dharmapuri 
in the Salem district. 

These dates are by no means beyond dispute,^ but it is at least 
clear that Chera civilisation had reached a very high level at a very 
early period. Vanji, the capital, ‘ was strongly fortified, and on 
the battlements were mounted various engines to throw missiles 

1 Indian Antiquary, XVIII, 269. ' 

‘ They are baaed upon tho date furnished by tho Mahawamso for tho Ceylon 
king, Gajabahu, mentioned in tho Silappadikaram as tho contemporary of Cheuk- 
ku>duvan. Dr. Hultssch is not prepared to accept those dates unions the 
identity of the two Gajabahus is not only supported by the mere identity of his 
name, but proved by internal reasons, and until the chronology of the earlier 
history of Ceylon has boon subjected to a critical examination.*’ See South 
Indian Inscriptions, II, 378. 

5 
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upon those who attacked the fort. The king's -palaoe, a temple 
of Vishnu called Adakamadamor ‘the golden shrine/ a Bnddhist 
Chaitya, and a Nigrantha monastery appear to have been the most 
conspicuous buildings in the town.' At'the mouth of the Periy^r 
was the emporium of trade, ‘ the thriving town of Muchiri where 
the beautiful largo ships of the Vavanas bringing gold come 
splashing the white foam on the waters of the Peiiy^r, which 
belongs to the Ch^rala, and return laden with pepper.' The 
monarch’s power was limited by the ‘live great assemblies/ 
consisting of priests, astrologem, phTsicians, ministers and the 
representatives of tho people. One-sixth of all the produce of 
the land was his rightful share, and customs levied at all scapr rts 
and tolls on the trunk roads were his other sources of revenue. 
The king was the final arbiter in all civil and criminal cases, but 
special officers were appointed to perform tho duties of judges and 
magistrates. Punishments wore severe, and crime was rare. A 
man taken in adultery was put to death, and a thief beheaded.' 

Epigraphio research has revealed to history the names of eight 
kings of Kerala ; but unfortunately little is known of them but their 
names, and it is generally impossible either to fix the period when 
they lived and reigned, or to correlate them with one another or 
with better known kings of other dynasties. 7 ho earliest of these 
kings is the Sri Vishnu Varman of the ‘ Kudumbiya family/ 
mentioned in one of the ro^k inscriptions in the Edakkal cave near 
Sultan's battery.* A Kadamba king of this name is known,* and 
another king of the same was vanquished by Ravivarman, son of 
Mrigesa Varman of tho same dynasty.* But no good grounds 
exist for identifying the Kdrala sovereign either with tho Eadamba 
king or with the conquered foe of Ravivarman. 'J’he insoription 
is in Sanskrit, and therefore .probably not earlier than , the fifth 
century A.D.; and it may perhaps bo inferred that in the inter- 
val of at least 300 years that had elapsed since Ptolemy wrote, the 
limits of Kerala had been extended over the Western Ghats so as 
to include that part of Mysore plateau which is now" known as tho 
Wyoaad. 

Two sets of copper plates— tho famous Jews* deed* in the 
possession of the White Jews of Cochin and the Timnelli plates «— 


> The Tainlln Kighfepn Hundred Years age, pp. I0n>]16. and rassim. 

* Indiirn Anti(]aiiry, XXX, - 109 - 421 . 

* Inclian Antiquary, VI, 19. 

* Bombay GnEctteer, Vol. I, pt. II, 389. 

^ Epii^raphia Indioa, III, 06 -69. 

^ Ind'nn Autiquary, XX, 285-292, 
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and a single stoijc inscription ‘ have come known to us from the chap, ii, 
roignofthe ‘king^of kings, the glorious Bhaskaia Eavivarman.' Early 
The plates arc written in the ancient Tamil or Vatczhultu 
characters, and their dates are w^ell known problems of which 
every antiquarian has his own solution. That of the Tirunclli 
deed is ‘ the 46t^g^g|^posed to or after the current year * and 
the Jews grant fWP^ade at Muyirikodu or Cranganore * in the 
30th year opposed to or after the second year.’ If the cycle then 

used in Kerala was tte Grahappari-virthi cycle of 90 years, as 
supposed by Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, tlie dates would be respec- 
tively 112 A.D. and 192 A*D., and the grants cannot belong to 
the same reign, as generally assumed. But these dates seem impos- 
sibly early, for the deeds are full of Sanskrit words and cpigraphic 
research has revealed no definite reference to Brdhmans in South 
India earlier than the fourth or fifth century Dr. Burnell 

assigns the Jews’ deed to about the eighth century A.D., and this 
is probably nearer the truth. Aujuvannam was probably a 
trading corporation,^ and the rights aud privileges connected 
therewith granted by Bhdskara Ravivaiman to Joseph Eabban 
are very interesting not only for the light they throw on 
Malabar civilisation, but also because they arc still preserved to some 
extent by the Jews of Cochin. They include among others the 
light by day, the spreading cloth, the palanquin, the umbrella, the 
drum and the trumpet; and by the grant the Jews were also 
excused, so long as the world and the moon shall exist, from the 
payment of the usual dues to the royal palace. But the real 
importance of the deed is in the names of the groat feudatory 
princes who attested it. * Thus do I know, Govardhana Martandan 
of V4nad. Thus do I know, Kddai Srikantan of Venapalinddu. 

Thus do 1 know, Manavipala-Manavyan of Eralanadu Thus do 
I know, Irayiram Sattan of Valluvan^du. Thus do I know, Kodai 
Eavi of Nedumpuraiyumddu. Thus do I know, Murkham Sattar 
who hold the office of hub-coramandcr of the forces.’ The secre- 
tary who wrote the deed came from Tellicherry, and Kdrala at this 
time seem to have extended from Tellicherry on the north to Cape 
Comorin on the south, and to have included Eriiad, Walavanad 
and part of Palghat. Tirunclli lies in North Wynaad under 
the shadow of Brdhmagiri, and the Tiimnelli plates, which regulate 
the temple dues, show that Wynaad was still under the sway of 
the kings of Kerala. 

^ No. 16 of 1001. 

* Seo bombay Gatotiocr, Vol. I, pt. II, 310, and Epigraphiii Indica, 1, 8. 

* Epigrapliia Indica, lY, 204. 
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Other kings known from inscriptions tvi*o Kodai Eavi,^ 
8thatia Eavi, KdnV Jayasimha® aim Vi ra Kerala Varman, 
Ravivarman alias Kulasekhara, son of Jayasimha, and Viru 
Edghava Chakravarti. 

ytliaiia Ravi or Slhana Ravi Gupta, as Dr. Gundei-t transli- 
terates his name, bequeathed to posterity one of the two sots of 
copper plates, preserved by the Syrian Christian community at 
Kottayam in Travancorc.* In these plates, ‘ with the cqnour- 
rcncc of Ayyaii Adigal, ruler of Vennad, of Anjuvannam and 
Puniiathala's lord,’ a freehold site is granted to the Tarisa church 
by Maruvan Sapir Iso, and the community is invested with rights 
and privileges very similar to those bestowed upon Joseph Eabban 
by Rliaskara Ravi. Its date is assumod to bo a little later than 
that of the Jews’ deed. 

Ravivarman, son of Jayasirnha, who was perhaps the founder 
of a dynasty in the Kerala country,” ascended the throne in 1309 
A.D.,'* and ruled at Kolamba alias Kollam alms Quilon. Probably 
taking advantage of the confusion which prevailed in Southern 
India after the memorable invasion of Malik Kafur, ho seems 
to liave extended his conquests as far as Conjeeveram in 
Chingleput. 

Vira Eughava Chakravarti, “ descendant of the glorious king 
of kings Vira- Kerala Chakravarti,” is known by a single copper 
plate which is also in the possession of the Syrian Christians 
of Kottayam. The date of the deed is ‘ the day of Eohini, a 
Satui'day after the expiration of twenty -first of the Solar month 
of Mina (of the year during which) Jupiter was in Makara. 
Assuming the deed to belong to the eighth century, Dr. Burnell 
arrived at 774 A.D. as the only possible year. But on paleoo- 
graphio grounds Mr. V. Venkayya, the present acting Bpigraphist 
to Government, assigns the document to the 13th or 14th century,® 
and I’rofessor Kielhom would fix its date as Saturday, 15th 
March 1320.' ’rhe question however cannot be said to have been 
yet settled, and in the Travancoro Manual the date 230 A.D. is 
confidently accepted. The grant has generally been supposed to 

Nor. 210 of I80o, 13 of 1901 jmd 1 of 11)03 in Goverumeut Epigraphist’H 
oolleotion. ® 

* No. 220 of 1895. 

* Seo Epigraphia ludica, IV, 393. 

a . ‘ Gnndcrt in tho Madras Jonrnal of Literature and 

Science XIII, 1. 

* Indian Antiquary, 11, 360, and Epigraphia Indica, IV, U5-162, and VIII, 

' Epigraphia Indioa, IV, 290 to 297. 

’ Ih., VI, 84, 
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have created the Syrian Christian principality of Manigi*amain ; chap. ii. 
but it merely ooi^fers the lordship of Manigramam, which was jurly 
probably a trading corporation like Anjuvannam, and certain 
honours and privileges connected therewith upon one Iravi Korttan 
of Mahodevarpattanam, “ merchant prince of the Cheraman 
world,’’ and ‘ there is nothing Christian in the document except 
its possession by its present owners.’ Among the witnesses to the 
deed are the Brdhman villages of Panniyur and Sukapuram, and 
the chieftains of Ernad, Walavanud and Vimnad or Travancore. 

This is the first definite roforonco to the Brahmans as a power in 
the land. 

Referonoes to Kerala or Chora are frequent in tlic inscriptions 
of other South Indian dynasties in the long period from the iavaaions. 
second to the fourteenth century, and the country figures among 
the vaunted conquests of the TVestern Chalukyas, the Pallavas and 
the Uashtrakutas. But in the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot be sure that there is any truth in these boasts of 
conquests. Contemporary Cliola history, however, after the 
revival of the dynasty in the uiiitli century by Yijayalaya, 
throws occasional side lights upon that of Kerala. It must 
have been either in Vijayiilaya’s time or that of his son Aditya I 
that ‘ the rival kings Udiya (*>., Chcra) and the king of 
Madura who had never gone behind another, were clothed in 
rags and made to hold lighted lamps onthoir heads.’ ^ Rjijardja I 
who ascended the Chola throne in 985 A.D., began his mili- 
tary career by destroying the ships at Kandalfir Balai, a port 
somow'herc on tlio Malabar coast, ^ and appears to have defeated 
a confederacy of the Pandyas and Cbcras in a pitched battle 
in the Malanadu.^ If, as is alleged, he established the Sadaya 
festival in Chera,* Chcra must have become a province of 
the Ch61a kingdom, but in that caso the necessity for the 
repeated military operations of his successors is not apparent. 

IJis son Rajt^ndra Chola II (A.D. 1011-12 to 1037-8)® conquered 
Magodai ® or Tiruvanjikulam, tho Chera capital, and seized ‘ the 
crown praised- by many and the garland of the sun, family 
treasures w'hich the arrow shooting (king of) Kerala rightfully 
wore ; many ancient islands, whoso old and great guard was 
the sea, which resounds with conches ; tho crown of pure gold 
worthy of Lakshmi which Parasurama, having considered 

^ Indian Antiquary, XIX, 331, verse 22. 

‘ Soutii Indian Inscriptions, II, 241. 

^ Madras Christian College Magazine, XII, 350. , 

* South Indian Inscriptions, II, 134. 

* Epigraphia Indioa, VII, 7. 

* Government Epigraphist’s Annual Report for 1895, para. 0. 
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the fortifications of Sandimatteva impregnable, had deposited 
there when in anger (he) bound the kings /.went^'-one times 
in battle.’^ Choia invasions of Kerala seem to have been fre- 
quent in the lltli century, and in the reign of Kulottiuga I 
(A.D. 1070-1118) the warriors of Kudamalanddu or the western 
hill country, the warlike ancestors of the degenerate Ndyar, 
died to the last man in the defence of their independence. 
At the heginning of the 12th century the Ch61a power suffered 
a temporary eclipse, but for Cliera it was merely a change of 
masters, and the eouutry seems to have submitted to tho Uoysala 
king Vishnuvardhana.^ Kulottinga III of Ch61a, however, 
regained some of his former domains and * cut off a finger of Vira 
Kdrala and saw liis back (pat him to lligLt) ; but when the latter 
came and bowed to him, he bestowed Iriclios upon him in public, 
and gave him to cat from the royal plates.’® The Hoysalas 
again as-iorte l their superiority, and for the next two centuries 
Malabar seems to have been subject in turn to them, to tho Yadava 
king Singhana (A.l). 121II-1247) * and finallj^ to the Pandyos. 
Jatiivarmau Sundara 1/andya 1, king of tho lost named nation 
from 1251 to 1201 A.D., claims to have uprooted the Kerala 
race.® But Malabar seems to have been loft undisturbed by 
the invasion of 8outh India by Malik Kafur in A.l). 1310, and 
possibly tiic Kdiala king Eavivarman, as related above was 
thcrob)' oua])iod to subdue tlio Obola and Pandya countries as far 
east as Oliingloput. 

The gap in our information from external sources during a 
great part of this loug period is doubtless duo to tho check that 
trade with tho west had received not only from the dissolution of 
the Eomau empire, but from tho career of conquest upon which 
Islam started in the seventh century. Eolations with China seem 
to have been opened a couturv before, and, when in 638 A.D. the 
Muhammadan conquest of Egyi)t oloscd for a time the Eod Sea 
trade route, Malabir found the chief market for its produce in 
that country. Arab merchants found their way back to the 
coast in the ninth century, but as late as 1292-3 A.D., when 
Marco Polo passed up the West Coast, tho Ohineso had the 
chief trade with Malabar : — 

“ Then! is in tliis kingdom u great quantity of pepper and ginger 
and cinnamon and turbit and nuts of India. They also maimiaotuTB 

' South Indian Insorlptions, HI, 28. 

* Mysore Qaiettcer, I, 335. 

* South Indian Insoriptions, III, 218. 

‘ Bombay Gazetteer, 1, pt. II, 525. 

* Indian Antiquary, XXI, 121. 
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very delicate and beautiful bucbrams. The ships that come from the 
east bring copper in ballast. They also bring hither cloths of silk 
and gold, and sandals : also gold and silver, cloves and spikenard, and 
other fine spices for which there is a demand hero, and exchange them 
for the products of these countries. Ships como here from many 
quarters but especially from the great province of Mar.zi.i Co.-irse 
spices are exported hence both to Manzi and to the west, and that 
which is carried by the merchants to Aden goes on to Alexandria, but 
the ships that go in the latter direction are not one to ton of those 
that go to the eastward : a very notable fact that I have mentioned 
before.’* * 

The foregoing summary, though not exhaustive, reviews 
briefly the more important sources of auibentic inforraotion about 
Kerala, and the not result, it must be admitted, is somewhat 
fragmentary. The many gaps can bo filled in only from the 
Kerala Mahatmyam and Keraldlpatti, and we pass at once from 
sober and ascertained facts to what Mr. Logan has styled ‘ a farrago 
of legendary nonsense.’ The former work, written in indifferent 
Sanskrit, purports to be an excerpt from the Agni J:*iirana, and 
exhibits throughout the tendency of the Brahman to manufacture 
the sanctions of history for the inflated pretensions of his 
caste. The Keraldlpatti, a Malayalam work, though full of in- 
consistencies and vain repetitions, suggests a more populai* 
origin, and on that account is worthier of sorious analysis. It is 
probably a ooUeotion of folk-lore tales and traditions, jotted down 
just as the author heard them from the lips of common men. Both 
are comparatively modern productions, and the names of their 
authors are unknown. 

Both accounts start with the legend that the Malanad was 
miraculously reclaimed from the sea by Parasu Raman and peopled 
by him with Brahmans, and the Keralolpatti adds that the first 
settlors fled the country for fear of the myriad Nagan-raar or 
serpent folk. Other Brdhmans were then brought in from the 
north and propitiated the serpents by installing them as their 
lionsohold gods. The new colonists wore organized into sixty-four 
grdmams or villages, and were directed by Parasu Rdman to 
adopt the manmakkatdyam law of succession through the mother — 
an injunction, which, with the single exception of the Payyanur 
(jMmam in the Ohirakkal taluk, they disobeyed. Sudraa wore next 
imported from the country east of the ghats for the protection of 
the Brdhmans, and the Ndyarswere similarly organized into tarns, 
and entrusted with ‘ the hand, the oye and the order,’ or more 

» Chin*. 

* f Ule*i afarco Polo, Book Ilf, CU. XXV, 
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prosaioallmwith exeoufivo functions. ' Thus was.oreated by Parasu 
Edman land of Malabar, the Karmabhlimi/ where good deeds 
are the sok; way to salvation, and it was bestowed upon the 
Brdhmans as a poured out gift.^ 

Four of the grdmams were selected to rule the land, but 
iutcmal dissensions arose, and a protector was appointed in each 
of the ohoson villages by the Brdhmans assembled in conclave, a 
share of the land being set apart for his maintenance. The pro- 
tectors held office for three years only, and soon succumbed to the 
temptation of utilising their short period of power to oppress the 
j)eoplc. The Brdhmans then bethought them of the institution 
of a monarchy, and their choice falling upon Key.a Perumdl of 
Koyapurain in the country east of the ghats, they brought him to 
Kerala, and installed him as the first of the Perumals at Allur 
(Oranganore) in the year of the Kaliyug ‘ Bhumanbhupoyam 
Prapya,’ corresponding to A.D. 216. A long list of subse- 
quent Perumals follows, but is of little value, and their names, 
which are given in SewelFs list of antiquities,* need not be 
repeated hero. At first they were appointed for a term of twelve 
years ; but from Kulasekhara, by one account in the Keralolpatti, 
the fourth Perumdl, and by another the fourteenth, they seem to 
have hold their thi’ones till their death. The constant recurrence 
of Chola and Pdndyau Perumals is noteworthy ; and, all dates 
in the Keraldlpatti being quite untrustworthy, may preserve the 
memory of the Ohola and Pdndya subjugation of Kerala in the 
10th, llth and if3th centuries, especially as the Mahatmyam 
relates that, when BL6tarayar Pdndi Perumdl invaded Malabar, 
Panisu Rdman said to him angrily ‘ your arrival in my country is 
vain. I have given it over to the Southern king Xdityavarmaii,’ 
probably the Chola king Aditya I alluded to above. It is to bo 
noticed that according to tho tradition all tlie Perum&ls were 
foreigners. 

The last of the Perumdls, whose memory is still gr^n m the 
minds of the common people, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
was Ghcraman Perumdl. He reigned over Kerala, which was 
then eonfinod within narrower limits and was bounded by the five 
countries Pdndi, Tulu, Kongu, Yayandd and Punndd, for thirty- 
six years to tho great content of tho people, and was a wise and 
liberal king. Ho encouraged trade, and welcomed to the coast 
•Tonakka Mdppillas or Muhammadans, installing one of their 
uuinbor at Kauuandr (Oannanore) as the lord of the deep or Ali 
Eaja. binally he became a convert to Islam, and * left the sandy 

* Pages 195-197. 
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isle of Tirun^viyi with the people of the Veda, anj| descended 
froto a ship at Korfimgallljr harbour, and entered the palace with a 
view to proceed to Mecca.* But, before taking his departure, he 
set his house in order, and divided up his kingdom among the 
great nobles of the realm. The Travancore, Cochin, Kolattiri, 
Kurumbranad, Walavanad and many other Itajas wore provided 
for ; but the Zamorin was left out in the cold, and all that the 
Perumdl bestowed upon him was a single village so small that 
the crowing of a cook ' could bo heard throughout its length 
and breadth, and his sword with the advice ‘ to die, kill and 
annex.* * 

This tradition is so strong in Malabar, that there must be some 
foundation of fact for the story. But who the Perumal was, and 
when he left for Mecca, is one of the most interesting of the many 
problems of Malabar history. The earliest authorities for the 
tradition are the Lusiad of Cameons, the itinerary of Duarte Bar- 
bosa, who travelled in Malabar early in the sixteenth century and 
the Tahafut-ul-Mujahidin written by Sheik /jeinuddin in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Zeinuddin gives a circumstantial 
account of the Peruraal’s conversion and the foundation of the ear- 
liest mosques in Malabar by Malik Ibn Dinar and tbu'o other apos- 
tles, who wore sent to Malabar from Arabia by the Perumal to 
propagate the fourth Veda ; and records bis opinion that though 
the inhabitants of Malabar believed that the PerumdPs conversion 
took place in the time of Muhammad, it must really have happened 
some two hundred years after the death of the prophot. Mdppilla 
manuscripts support this date ; and relying on the report that there 
exists at ZaphuT on the Arabian coast, the tomb of a Hindu king, 
who became one of the Faithful, with the inscription ‘ Abdul Rahi- 
inanSamiri, arrived A.H. 212 : died A.H. 216,* (corresponding to 
827-8'H A D.), Mr. Logan identified Chcraman Pornmdl with the 
Sthdna Ravi mentioned above, and suggested that tho Kollam 
era, which began in September 824 A.D., and is still in general 
use in Malabar, dates from his disappearance. But the report of 
the existence of the tombstone has never been confirmed, and quite 
different theories have been advanced of tho origin of tho Kollam 

^ Culicut is Koihi-kotta, Cock-fort. 

^ Still pri^sorvod in the Zamorin’s palace. It is also said that it is strictly 
necessary for each new Zarnorio, on succeeding' to the title, to make a formal 
entry into Oaliout, in which he has to cross the KalUyi river by boat, rcoeivo 
some hotel leaf from a MApilla woman, and declare that he will only rnle “ niitil 
his nticle returns.” But the onstora is not now observed. A similar declaration 
has been said to be required of tho Maharajah of Travancore on his coronation ; 
hut that is now denied (vide Madras tloverninent Museum Bulletin III, 3, pajfe 
395 } and Travancore StAto Manual I, p. 225). 
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era. It is also remarkable that the travellers^ Ohristians and 
Muhammadans, who visited Malabar betweej^ the ninth and 
fifteenth centuries, do not mention the tradition. Tho Arab 
merchant Suleiman, who writes with authority as one who had 
seen the countries which he describes, states explicitly of Malabar 
in 851-52 A.J)., ‘I know not there is any one of either nation 
(Indian or Chinese), that has embraced Islam or speaks Arabic.’ 
Ibn Batuta, the traveller (1342-1347 A.D.), narrates with awe 
tho wonderful story of the tree of testimony at Baliapatam,i but 
makes no mention of the greater miracle of the dividing moons 
which ‘ warmed the PerumaTs heart with a holy affection toward 
Maliomed’; - and Abdur-razak, who came to Calicut a hundred 
years later, charged with a mission from tho Shah of Persia to 
convert the Zamorin, is equally reticent. It must be added that 
there are also stories of the conversion of a Oheramfin Perum^l 
to Buddhism and to Christianity ; and that a Chdramdn 
Penimal figures os the eponymous hero of nearly every Malabar 
tradition. 

The story in its present form may possibly be a confusion of 
two distinct traditions, one relating to the extinction of the rule 
of the Pcrumdls and tho other to the conversion of some Malabar 
king to Islam. Tho inscription of Ravivarma of Kdrala already 
referred to, goes to show that in 1300 A.D. the whole of Kerala 
was brought under the rule of the king of Kollam ; and if Pro- 
fessor Kiolhorii’s date for the Kottayam plate of Virardghava 
Chakravarti is accepted, it must be inferred that a Peruradl was 
ruling in 1320 A.D. But 25 years later Ibn Batuta, a careful 
observer, wiites ** in the country of Malabar there are twelve 
kings, the greatest of whom has fifty thousand troops at his com- 
mand, and the least five thousand or thereabouts.” The last 
of the Perumals may therefore have ceased to rule some time 
between 1320 and 1342 ; but hod he beoomo a convert to Mnham- 
malanism and gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca, Ibn Batuta could 
floarcely have failed to mention the fact. On tho other hand, 
according to tho Keraldlpatti the converted Perumal was not 
Cberamau Perumal the last of the line, but Bana Perumdl from 
Banspurum ; after him came Kulasekhara Perumal, a Pandyan, 
and many others, the last of whom Ch^ramdn Perumdi retained 
the throne for thirty-six years, and defeated the Pdndyan king 
with tho help of two Samautans, Manikan and Vikraman, Eradis 
of Puuthura, whom as a reward he made his heirs. We may 
perhaps infer from this account that one dynasty reigning at 

’ Lee’s TravfiU of Ibn Batuta, oh. xiii. 

« KowUudBon’s TahafuUuUk^^aKidin, p. 49. 
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Cranganofe came to an end with the abdieation of a Peramal chap. ii. 
who was converted to Muhammadanism, possibly in the ninth Earhy 
century; and that subsequently by the 14th century, the last ^***J^”- 

Ferumdl who attempted to claim sovereignty over Kerala as a 
whole, WM weakened by invasion and had to give place to the 
rising power of the Zamorin backed by Muhammadan support. 

Stripped of details at least, the bare outline of the Eeraldlpatti 
narrative is true to the type of Dravidian political dev-elopment, 
as explained by Mr. Baden PowelL At first there , is a tribal 
organisation in which several joint families, each ponstit^tiag a 
separate landholding unit and having certain bonds of .l^al 
union, are kept together under the rule of a hereditary clijof 6^ 
i^ndd, “ In the days of powerful tribal government^, such chiefs 
act in concert and the ndd kutiam or territorial assembly main- 
tains its influence ; but soon the chiefs are forced into more or 
less unwilling submission to some superior or to tho suzerainty 
of some (possibly foreign) dynasty ; in that condition they are 
scarcely heard of, but when the dynasty is overthrown, they 
throw off all restraint and resume their freedom .... All 
over the south we find those chiefs with the title of naijaky 
paltiyagar and the like.”’ 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Malabar apparently l32o A,l).* 
had rest from foreign invasion, and was left to work out its destiny ^ 
without let or hindrance from without, except possibly from the 
direction of Vijayanagar.* None of the Kajas was able to make 
himself immediately supreme, and Malabar became a collection 
of independent states, so small that ‘ though two steps might be 
made in one territory, a third must inevitably cross the boundary.' 

The various Eajas seem to have been constantly at war with 
one another; tho Zamorin was particularly aggressive, and, 
with the exit of the Ferumals, he becomes tho jn'otagonist on 
the Malabar stage. Hailing originally from Nediyiruppu in 
Emad, the Zamorins at a very early period overran Pola- 
nad, the neighbouring territory of the Porlattiri Eaja, and 
secured the land thus won at the point of the sword by a fort 
at Velapuram in Calicut. The city which grew up round this 
fort offered few natural advantages for trade, but the early 
Zamorins were singularly honest in their dealings, and so 
encouraged trade that Arab merchants settled in large numbers 

^ Baden Powell. The Indian Village Communitvy p. 1G7. 

® Sw A Forgotten Empire, (Sewell), pp. 123, 261, and 374 j Barros, Dec, I. IX. 

* The K6raldlpatti relates two legends turning upon the honesty of the 
IfSamorin wberebv two traders, a Muhammadan and a ,Clietty, w’ere induced to 
settle at Galiouti 
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in their domiiiionH, and tho trade of Calicut waxed ^reat. In 1 442 
A.D., Abdui'-razak, though he had been treated with scant 
courtesy by the Zainoriu, was constrained to admit that ‘ such 
security and justice reign in that city that rich merchants bring 
to it from maritime countries large cargoes of merchandise which 
they disembark and dc[>osit in the streets and market places, and 
for a length of time leave it without consigning it to anyone's 
charge or placing it under a guard.' By tho Zacnorin's favour 
Ihcsc Aral) tradejs were able to drive tho Chinese out of the 
market ; and in return not only did they increase his power and 
wealth hy the trade which they attracted to Calicut, but they 
directly supported him in his campaigns of aggrandisement. It 
was with their aid, so the Kemlolpatti tells us, that tho Zamorins 
succeeded in wi'ostiiig from tho Valluva Kon or Walavauad Edja, 
the managoiuent of the Mahumakham festival at Tirunavdyi,' 
the outward and visible sign of the predominant prince in South 
Malabaj-, and in robbing him of a great part of his tonitory. 
Payyanud at an early da^ had shared tho fate of Polajiad ; and 
by the end of the fiftbcjitli eeiiiury, the Kurumbranad, Vettatnad 
and Parappamid Ildji|8,i|he.<Payyormala Nayars and other chief- 
tains in th(^ viiiifity of Calicjul Jiad been forced to acknowledge 
his buzeraiiity.“\Tpvaueorc was beyond his roach, and the Kolat- 
tiris in North Malabar, ‘ who even in Marco Polo’s time seem 
to have been iudopoudent princes,*^ were strong enough to resist 
aggression. But the Zainoriu waged constant war with the Edja 
of Cochin, and at tho beginning of the sixteenth century this 
hostility was one of the cardinal factors in Malabar polities. 
It seems probable that but. for the advent of the Portuguese the 
Muhammadans Avuuld have made the Zamorin supreme in South 
Malabar, and the check that it gave to the growing power of 
Islam, was not the least important result to the history of the 
world of the discovery by Bartholomew ’ Dias of the Capo of 
Good Hope iu A.D. 1487. 

The Portuguese period covers 185 years from A.D. 1498 to 
16(53, and the limits assigned to this book forbid any attempt 
to throw into narrative form all the events crowded into tl^ 
long term of years. Nor is it necessary so to do. Vasco da Gama’s 
discovery of India turned a page in the world’s history, but, 
like the Dutch who succeeded them, the i’ortuguese have left 
singularly little impression on Malabar. With the fall of Cochin 
in 1803 the last relics of Portuguese power were swept away, and 


^ Seo ]). 458. 


' See the map uppediie page. 

» yule’8 Jtfarco Poiu, Book lU, Ch. XXIV, The Kingdom of Eli.” 
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their memory lingers on the coast only in the numei ous Pliirasian . i’ll a I’, ll. 
and Eomaii Catholic communities. Thk 

Pllevoii yeai-s after Bartholomew Dias had discovered the * 

^ Cape, on May 18th 1498,^ four weather-beaten vessels of strange 
design sighted Mount Deli, and, riiiining down the inhospitable; ?ndia^U 98 .^ 
(joast, anchored two days later at “ Capua ” ^ whicli their pilot niis- 
' took for Calicut, 2 ‘ because there commenced the city of Calicut.’ 

The south-west monsoon was threatening, and a few days later 
they moved to the shelter of the mud bank off Pantalayini 
Kollam. The strangers were the San Eaphael, the San Gabriel 
the Berrio and a store ship under the command of the Portuguese 
adventurer, Vasco da Gama. Nearly ten months before, on 
July 8th 1498, he had sailed from Belem near Lisbon with 
the avowed object of capturing for Portugal the trade with 
the East, and thereby striking a blow at the ])owcr of the haled 
Moors. Negotiations were at once opened with the Zamorin, but 
the jealousy of the Moorish traders, whose intiuenoo was para- 
mount ill Calicut, throw many obstacles in the way of the 
Portuguese. Da Gama nevertheless ^tained an audience of 
the king, and permission to open a factory in^the town ; and the 
Zamorin sent a letter to the King of Portugal expressing his 
pleasure at the prospect of trade with him. Da Gama sailed for 
homo on August 80th 1498. He liad secured samples of the 
various vproduots of Malabar, and bad ascertained what articles 
wore most useful for barter on the coast, and had thus effected 
his object as a pioneer of Portuguese trade ; but the immediate 
profits of the first voyage do not seem to have been considerable. 

On March 9th, a second expedition of 13 ships, of which 1 0 
wej c to go as far as Calicut, and two to Mozambique and one was a isco. ’ 
provision boat, sailed under the command of Pedro Alvarez Cabral. 

One ship was lost on the 23rd Mai’ch, just after the fleet had passed 
the Cape Verde islands. The rest of the fleet was driven far to 
the west, and reached the coast of a new land ( Brazil) on the 
‘^4th April. The provision ship was sent homo with despatches 
announcing the discovery. The remaining eleven ships set sail 
for the Capo of Good Hope on the 2iid May ; but four foundered 
in a gale before the Capo was reached and one was temporarily 

’ The aocount given in the " Rotuiro ” (Kamusio, Vol. I ; translated b}' 

Ravenstein in the Hakluyt series, A Jou,r^al of the Fimt Voyage of Vaecoda Oama), 
which appears to have been followed in the main by Hairos, nod Castanheda, 
has been adopted in preference to that of Correa. ( The Three Voyages of Vasco 
, Oamat Hakluyt series, p. 270.) 

’ Kapp&t in Kurumbrauad taluk, 8 miles north of (yalicut. 

^ The account followed is that of a ]}iIot who accompanied the expedition — 

Ramosio, Vol, I. 
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lost after it Ijad ken ronndod, and only six vessels reached C'alicut 
with Cahval on September the 13th. 

After some preliminary negotiations a factory was set up on 
sliorc, and sjoventy Europeans were landed to carry on trade ; and 
Hooii the Portuguese began to feel so safe that they went back- 
wards and forwards on thoir private business “ as if they were 
in their own country.” But pepper came in so slowly that in two 
months' lime only tw'o vessels were laden. The^^oors declined to 
do business with thoir rivals, or to recognize the right which the 
Portjigueso asserted that the /amorin had conceded them of a 
monopoly of the spice. Cabral complained to the Zamorin and 
getting an evasive reply seized a Moorish vessel which was taking 
in cargo in the roadstead. An open rupture followed. The Moors 
suddenly fell on the Portuguese on shore, about seventy of whom 
look refuge in the factory. After resisting for two hours the Portu- 
guese made a rush from their ships ; hut only twenty got through, 
and the rest were killed. (%hral then seized two Moorish ships 
which were in the port, and slaughtered five or six hundred men 
wliom he found on them. Next day ho bombarded the town, and 
])ur8iied some other ships that wen^ passing down the coast ; but 
they ran asliore and Cabral could not take them. So he sailed on 
to Cocliin. 

Tlie tleet entered the mouth of the Cochin river, and anchored in 
the glorious expanse of backwater to which tho river givos access on 
the y4th December 1500. Pledges of friendship were exchanged, 
and tho Poi-tiiguese made such good use of their time and the Baja’s 
favour that within a fortnight nil their ships were full . On J anuary 
10th 1501 Cabral sailed out to meet a large fleet belonging to tho 
Zamorin, which had been discried the day before in the offing. The 
Calicut fleet in its turn moved to the attack, but on reconsideration 
( Jahral thought it better to decline the combat and sail for Portugal. 
•Seven Portuguese who were on shore at Cochin were left behind, 
and two Cochin hostages who were on board accompanied Cabral to 
Portugal. On his way he put into Canrianore, Thence he sailed 
direct for home. Uis voyage had been most important and the 
Portuguese henceforward ceased to court the Zamorin’s favour. 
Cochin witli its magnificent harbour and wonderful inland water 
commimiealions w'ns in every way superior as a port to Calient, and 
there, moreover, the Portuguese had not to contend with the 
vested trade iutercsts of the Moors. Their common hatred of the 
Zamorin was a tie hetw’een them and the Baja, and the Portugnese 
could rely upon his consistent support. 

Ihe next adventurer to weather the Cape was Joao da NoTa^ 
who loft Portugal with four vessels in the spring of 1601 before 
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Cabral’s retarn. Pis expedition is noteworthy for a defeat which 
he inflicted on a fleet of the Zamorin’s, and for the small factory 
which he established at Gannanore. 

Cabral’s report in the meantime had fired the King of Portugnl 
with a fierce determination to wreak vongeanoo on the Zaniorin and 
to obtain sovereignty of the seas in the east. A great fleet of twenty 
vessels was fitted out, and was despatched for India at the begin- 
ning of 1502, with Vasco da Grama again in command . On arriving 
at Gannanore da Gama, acting on tiie instructions which he had 
received from the King of Portugal, got the Raja to agree to the 
adoption of a fixed scale of prices to prevail in the I’ortugueso 
factory.^ He also arranged for the issue of passes by the factor 
at Gannanore to ensure a safe passage to all Oannanore merchants, 
lie then proceeded to Calient, where the Zamorin offered satis- 
faction for the outrage on Cabral’s factory ; but Da Gama 
declined to listen to any proposals for peaco, unless tlio Moors 
were expelled the country, and, on receiving a refusal from the 
Zamorin, he hung Moors whom be had captured, and sent their 
head, hands and feet ashore in an open boat. At Cochin Da (lania 
concluded agreements with the Raja of Oocliin and the Rani 
of Quilon on the same terms as he had secured at Oannanore ; 
and after regulating the affairs of the factories at Cochin and 
Gannanore he sailed for homo on the 29th December 1502. 

His departure was the signal for hostilities to break out 
between the Zamorin and the Raja of Cochin. The former 
(loinanded the surrender of the Portuguese factors, and followed 
up his demand by invading Cochin with fifty tliousand Xdyars. 
The town of Cochin was taken and burnt ; but the Raja refused 
to give up the Portuguese and retired with them to Vy peon. 
Here they were beseiged for many months ; but the timely arrival 
on September 2nd, 1503, of D, Francisco D’ Albuquerque; with two 
ships from Portugal and four that had been loft behind by Da 
Gama, raised the seige and forced the Zamorin to retire. A few 
'lays later the groat Alfonso D’ Albuquerque arrived from Portugal 
with three more ships, and the two Albuqiierques, in accordance 

' Tho noconnt followed is that of Thomas Lopes, a dork ^vho a(Tum|)anie<l 
t lie expedition (Ramnsio I., p. 135). Correa, {Three Voiia^en of Vaaco da Qama, 
I'- 324) says that in this expedition formal treaties were ooncluded with Canna- 
' • and Cochin in which the Portuguese formally claimed the sovereignty of the 
■i' us and the monopoly of the pepper trade ; but this is probably an nnachronism. 

doubt the King of Portag.al ossanied the title of ‘ Lord of the Navigation, 

^ onquesto and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India,’ a title which was 
* ^‘ntirmed by the bull of Alexander VI in 1503} bat the Portuguese do not seem 
have yet been in a position to enforce their lordship by compolling the Moors 
take out passes, (See, Barros, dec. 1.) 
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with the instructions of the Kin^j of Portugal, tuilt at Cochin the 
first PJiiropean fort constructed in India. Alfonso then proceeded 
to Qniloii to bargain for popper and was there permitted to open a 
factory. Prancisco had in the meantime gone to Calicut and 
patched up a truoo with the Zamorin, and thither Alfonso followed 
him loa /iiig Duarte Paohooo with one ship and two caravels to hold 
the Cochin fort. The two Albuqiierques then proceeded to 
Cannaooro where they took in cargo and thence sailed separately 
to Portugal. . 

As soon as Alfonso D’ Albuquerque had sailed for Portugal 
tho Zamorin collectiMl a largo fleet and a strong land force to 
attack Cochin. Pacheco’s defence of Cochin stands out as one of 
the most brilliant feats of arms in the annals of the Portuguese 
occupation of India. For nearly four months from March lOth 
to July 3rdj 150 1, iii spite of the disaffection of jthe Cochin NAyars, 
ho held at bay the flower of the Zamorin’s army consisting of 
57, 0(^0 men with 5 big guns and 160 boats. Again and again 
the Zaniorin’s fierce attempts to force a passage across the back- 
water at the Mdappalli ferry wore foiled, and Pacheco’s resources 
were strained to the utmost to repel simultaneous onslaughts on 
the E lappalli and V’’alanjaea ferries. But his indomitable spirit 
and heavy guns w'ere proof against all attacks, and when the 
Zamorin retreated in despair on July »3rd he astoiiishod every one 
by setting sail in the teeth of the monsoon and [putting down a 
partial outbreak at Quilon. Lopo Soare?? T)e Albergaria had 
iu the mcantirue arrived with the fleet of the year, and with 
Pacheco\s assistance attacked and burnt Cranganore. 'Ihe Moors, 
at tliis Tim(», disheartened by their trade losses, were leaving the 
country in large numbers and had ossembled a fleet at Panta- 
Idyiui Kolhrn to take them back to Arabia. Another of Soaroz’ 
exploits was to fall on this fleet and to capture seventeen vessels 
and slay two thousand of the Moslems. 

With a fort at Cochin and a factory at Cannanore, Portuguese 
interests in the East could no longer be managed by an annual 
fleet sptmdiug a few months only in Indian waters ; and in 1505 
Francisco 1)’ Almoida was sent out for a term of three years as 
the first V^iceroy of India. His instructions were to secure the 
I’ortuguese possessions on the coast by fortresses at Cannanore, 
(yochiu ani Quiloii, and tj cut the Moorish trade communioations 
with FiSst and West by seizing Malacca, Ormuz and Aden. 
These three places commanded respectively the three great trade 
routes with China and Europe by way of the Malay Straits, the 
Persian Oulf and the Red Sea. At Cannanore with , the Kolat- 
tiri’s permission he laid the foundations of a fort, probably on 
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the sito of the existing Fort S. Angelo. At Cochin the fort was 
strengthened. Thfese preparations and the news that Almeida 
was to stay for three years on the coast alarmed the Zamorin, and 
he collected a fleet of some two hundred vessels. Louronco, 
Almeida's son, intercepted tlio armada off Cannanore with 
eleven vessels, and onoe more demonstrated Portuguese superiority 
by defeating it with great slaughter on March 10th, 1506. In 1507 
one of their Captains, Gonsalvo Vaz, overliaiiled a native vessel of 
Cannanore, and declaring her pass signed by lioureneo DoRrito, 
Commandant at Cannanore, to be fraudulent, seized her cargo 
and murdered her crow. The body of a rich merohaut was 
washed ashore, and a new King of Cannanore who had just 
succeeded and was less friendly to the Portuguese than liis 
prcdtKJcssor, attributed the blame to DoRrito and attacked the fort, 
it appears however from the narrative of the Italian Varthema 
that Calicut morehaTits had been fraudulently obtaining passes at 
Cannanore. The Ibija of Cannanore was joined by the Zamorin ; 
and their NAyars, 60,000 in number, laid siege to the fort at 
Canoanore. The last rat in the place had been devoured, it is 
said, when a miraculous shoal of crabs came forth from the sea. 
Tristao da Ciinha arrived on the 27th August 1507 when the siege 
had lasted just four months, with a squadron from Socotra, and the 
Kdlattiri sued for peace. Rut trouble was already brewing in a 
different quarter. 'I'ho Mamaluke Sultan of Egypt, whose revenues 
had boon seriously affected by the Portuguese polic3’, had decreed 
that the foreigners must bo driven from tho East ; and in 1 508 he 
sent a fleet of twelve ships and 1,500 men to do his will. The 
fearless Louren90 met them off Chaul with a few Portuguese ships ; 
but he himself was slain, and tho Portuguese drew off with the loss 
of one ship and 140 mon. Almeida swore revenge, and a year 
later he got it. Ho brought the Egyptian fleet, now reinforced 
l)y one hundred small vessels from Calicut, into action off tho coast 
of Gujarat on February Ord, 1509, and once more asserted the naval 
supremacy of tho Portuguese. The victory was important, for the 
sovereignty of the soa was never again seriously challenged from 
Egypt or from India. 

Almeida’s policy had been to secure Portuguese trade by the 
command of the sea, and ho had set his face against any thought of 
territorial conquest. A Ibuquorquc, who succeeded him in N ovoraber 
1509, made a definite attempt to consolidate the Portuguese 
rower in. tho East. His aim was to fortify the various places at 
which factories had been established, and to secure a territorial 
head-quarters for the Portuguese dominion of the seas and 

8«e Albuqaerqae’s Commmiariest Vol. Ill i and ranvers’ Portufueae 

India, I, p. 269. 
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suzerainty over the native kingdoms. To this end ho encouraged 
the crows of the annual fleets to settle on 'the coast, and to 
marry native women, scrupulously baptized for the purpose. 
His idea was to relieve the heavy drain of men on his own 
small country by raising up in India half caste subjects of 
Portugal. His command opened badly. An attack upon the 
Zamorin’s palace at Calicut, carried out against his better judg- 
ment, cost him three hundred men ; and his occupation of Goa in 
March 1510 nearly brought him to a premature and disastrous 
end. A second oxpi^dition in November of the same year w'as more 
successful, and Goa with its dcepw'ator harbour, which afforded 
shelter to their largest vessels against the monsoon gales, hence- 
forward supplanted Cochin as the Portnginise head quarters in 
India, though it was not officially recognised as such till 1530. 
Albuquerque next tunied his attention to the trade routes. 
Malacca was captured in 1511, but an expedition against Aden in 
the year 1513 ended in failure. In the meantime, ranch to 
the discontent of the Kdlattiri and tho Eaja of Cochin, ho had been 
negotiating with tho Zamorin for peace. He saw" that Poiiugars 
true interest lay in peace and a better understanding with the 
Zamorin, end he wanted time to re-organise the settlements on the 
coast. His efforts wore crowned with success in 1518, and 
terms very advantageous to tho Portuguese wore arranged. Tho 
Zamorin agreed to supply the Portuguese with all tho spices and 
drugs which his land produced ; they wore to have favourable 
terms of duty and facilities for their shipping ; and tho revenue 
of the land was to ho divided equally between tlio Zamorin and 
tho King of Portugal. Tho Portuguese wore to help tho Zamorin 
in any war, unless it was against a friendly power, and the Zamorin 
was to help the Portuguese with men on the same condition should 
occasion arise. Tho Zamorin also gave the Portuguese permission 
to construct a fort in Calicut, and to hartor European goods for 
popper, w'hilo all other traders were to pay for it in cash. The 
fort was built at once on the north bank of tho KalMyi river 
Albuquerque dealt his last blow at Moorish trade by capturing 
Ormuz in 1516 ; but, while he was absent on this expedition, the 
news came that ho had boon superseded. The slanderous talcs 
of those whose exactions he had repressed had done their work ; 
and Soarez, the man who had come out to succeed him, had been 
sent homo by Albuquerque himself in disgrace. Albuquerque 
reached Goa just in time to die on December 17th, 1615. 

Apart from the establishment of a factory and a fort at 
Tangasseri in 1517 and 1519 respectively, and the oonolnsion 
of commercial treaties with Quilon in 1516 and 1520, the 
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history of the Portuguese in Malabar during the next few chap. ii. 
years is of little interest. Tlioir settlements enjoyed a large Tub 
trade, in which private traders had their share ; and increased 
Opportunities of amassing wealth introduced corruption into the — ' 
administration. During the Governorship of Sojirez a financial 
adviser was sent out from Portugal to excrciso control over 
expenditure; but ho found himself powerless and soon returned 
liome in disgust. Soaroz’ successor was recalled as the result of 
petitions complaining that the Portuguese refused to recognise 
passes issued by themselves to native vessels ; and the next 
Governor was accused of oaring for nothing but the filling of his 
own pockets and of prostituting justice. The Homo Government 
thought it necessary to send out a strong man to restore order, and 
ill September 1524 ‘ there arrived at the bar of Goa Dom Vasco 
da Gama who discovered India, as Viceroy of Jiidia.* Ho was 
now an aged man, and ho survived only three months ; but in 
this short period ho did much to stem iho rising tide of corruption 
and to rehabilitato the good name of tho Portuguese. The 
Moorish fleets were chased and dispersed, the Portuguese Settle- 
ments were purged, and their administi atioii entrusted to tho 
ablest officers. Vasco da Gama died at Cochin on December 24th, 

1524, and his body was interred temporarily iii the chancel of the 
existing Government church. 

The rest of Ihe story of the Portugneso in Malabar need not 1524-1673. 
take long in the telling. A desultory war with the Zamorin broke 
out on tho death of Vasco da Gama, and lasted intermittently 
till 1559. Tho fort at Calicut withstood a long siege in 1525 j 
and was finally abandoned at the end of the year, the threat of a 
Turkish armada from Kgypt necessitating tho concentration of tho 
Portugneso forces. But the loss was more than counterbalanced. 

Six years Inter a successful intrigue with tho Baja of Taiiur, 
one of the Zamorin’s unwilling feudatories, enabled the Portuguese 
to erect a fort at Chdliyam at tho mouth of tho Boyporo river. 

Tho position w'as one of great strategic importance. Only six 
miles from Calicut, Chaliyara commanded the long reaches of tho 
Beyporo river and out in twain tho Zamorin’s dominions. In 
1536, or earlier, a fort was also built at Cranganore. Tho 
Portuguese hold on Moorish trade grew stronger, and they pursued 
their advantage relentlessly. All traffic in pepper, ginger, ‘ in 
the bark of spice trees and in the clove jilli-flower, and the herb 
fennel, and the produce of this kind * w'as contraband ; and Malacca 
Jind the Arabian ports being closed to them, the Moors^ were 
restrioted to potty coasting trade in oocoanuts and cloth. With 
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tho aid of the Zamorin they made desperate efforts to throw off 
the yoke, and waged almost eonsiant war with tho Poi-tuguese ; 
but they were invariably worsted, and submission to tho hated 
pass system was always the price of peace. In 1559 they desisted 
from open warfare, and took to piracy, and Kntti Pokker of 
Ponnaiii and tho famous Kdttakkal Kunhdli Marakkdrs ^ in par- 
ticular harassed Portuguese trade. The Portuguese retaliated not 
only by reprisals against propei-ty, but by converting many of the 
Faithful forcibly to Christianity ; and tho bitter hatred w'hioli these 
acts aroused in tho Moslem w'orld still lives in the burning pages 
of tho Tahafut-ul-Mujahidin. They eventually succeeded in 
buildiug a fort at Ponuani in 1 585 and Kottakal was reduced in 
1000 with tho aid of the Zamorin. 

'i^he Portuguese ictained the monopoly of tho trade of the East 
with Europe till the end of the 16th century. But with tho small 
resources at their command, their power in tho East could never ho 
consolidated. They had a string of fortresses round the vast coast 
line from the Cape of Good IIopo to China, and for a oentiiry hold 
tho command of tho eastern seas . But they never became a land 
power in tlio East. Fortunately for them, during the first half of 
the century the Indian kingdoms from which they had most to 
fear, Bijapur and Vijayanagar, were too much occupied, especially 
in fightiug one another, to be formidable to them. In 1565 the 
Empire of Vijayanagar fell, and with it the prosperity of Goa, 
which lost tho chief market for its European goods and Aral) 
ponies.- Tho political result was soon seen in a combination 
against the Portuguese of tho Muhammadan rulers of India with 
the Zamorin of Calicut and the King of Achin. Goa was attacked 
in 1570, by an army estimated at 100,000 with 2,000 elephants ; 
but 700 Portuguese under Luis do Athaide held out, until after 
ten months the Indian army melted away. Malacca and Chaul 
also successfully stood sieges ; but Clialiyam was taken by the 
Zamorin before tho Portuguese roiuforooments, which reached Goa 
towards tho end of the year 1571, could relieve it After this tho 
Portuguese could scarcely hold their own against their native 
enemies. Their administration was corrupt ; and although largo 
fortunes were made by individuals, the State derived little advan- 
tages from the profits of trade, while it had to support a great 
drain of men and money for the wars in the East. In 1580 
Portugal was incorporated with Spain, and from that time travellers 
who visited the Portuguese settlements in the Bast comment no 

* See p. 433. 

. D© Cuutu, Decttdus VIII. 16, quoted in A Forgottm Empire (Sewell), p. 210. 
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longer as earlier travellers had done on tho strength of the Portu- ciiAl*. ii. 
guese in the Eastj’Jbnt on their decadence. Liiischoten re vealed their Tn k 

weakness to his fellow Dutch, who were not slow to make use of 
the valuable information he supplied, and Pyrard de Laval to the 
French; and when tho Italian traveller Pietro della Valle visited 
Goa in 1624, it had ceased to be one of the great cities of tho world. 

On July 20th, 1 581 , Holland declared its independence of Spain ; Lose (»f the 
and the interest of tho next eighty years lies in tho attempts of “2 
tho Dutch, tho English and tho French to obtain a footing in liuropc. 
India. The English were the first of these nations to establish a 
settlement in Malabar. In 1615 Captain Keeling with three 
ships touched at Crangauoro, and entered into a treaty ^ with tlio 
Zamoriu. Tho Zamorin hoped for assistance against the Portu- 
guese, and, when the English ships sailed away after landing ten 
men to found a factory, he showed scant courtesy to tho factors. 

In 1623 Goa was blockaded by a combined English and Dutch 
fleet. In 1630 a treaty of peace was concluded bet^veen England 
and Spain. It was still a matter of dispute, however, whether 
England could trade in the East Indies without infringing the 
vested rights of Spain and Portugal. Finally, in 1635, an agreo- 
ment, purporting to be merely an agreement to carry out tho 
treaty of 1630, was concluded between tho Governor of Goa and 
the President of the East India Company in India. T’ho English 
East India Company obtained free access to all Poitugiiosc ports, 
and a few Englishmen settled in Cochin, whence pepper was 
exported for the first time direct to England in 1635. 

But it was tho Dutch who were destined to step first into tlio 
shoes of tho Portuguese. Already in 1639 they had blockaded 
Goa, und in 1661 they attempted to gain possession of Cochin. 

I’heir first attack was a failure. Vypeen was occupied with TKe fall of 
800 men, and the Eoman Catholic church strongly entrenched. 

With the rest of his forces Van Goeiis, flio Dutch Commander, 
advanced on the town from the south. Tho Eani’s palace at 
Muttancheri and the outlying parts of tho settlement were cap- 
tured with ease, but a storming party which attacked the fort on 
the following day was repulsed, Eegular siege works were then 
begun, hut the garrison hold out bravely until the arrival of the 
Baja of Parakk^d with six thousand Nayars compelled tho Dutch 
to retreat. They embarked on their ships at dead of night, and 
Ihe Portuguese woke up next moniing to find them gone. Their 
sentinels had been outwitted by the camp fires which the Dutch 

* Printod in Fo8toi’’8 Letters received by the East India Company, Vol.lV, 

P.64. 
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had loft alight, ainl by a Jew whom they had engaged to sound the 
hours as usual ; ami the opportunity of harrassing^the Dutch during 
the diflicult operation of embarkation was lost. They had left 
seven hundred men in Vypeen, and their absence was only tem- 
porary. Tangassdri foil to them the same year and Cranganore 
the next, and in October 1G62 they rotuniod to the attack. The 
Eaja of Piirakkad once more camo to the assistance of his allies, 
aiui threw sujiplics into the fort, but after a brave resistance 
his troops were routed by the Dutch. The Portuguese garrison 
still held out, and the Dutch reinforced by the Nayars of the 
Cochin Itaja determined to storm the fort. For eight days and 
nights the assault was kept up, the assailants being relieved every 
three hours. Finally their stock of provisions being almost 
exhausted, and worn out with continuous fighting, the little 
garrison capitulated on January 8th, 1063. Ciiimanoro was next 
taken on the 13th February. 

Except for small English factories at Ponnlini and Calicut, 
the Dutch monopoly of the foreign trade of the coast from the 
Kavvdyi river to Capo Camorin was now complete, and many of 
the most eligible sites for commerce —Taiigasseri, Cochin, Cranga- 
noro, Clidttuvuyi and Caimanore— were in their hands. But, -with 
the trade of the Portuguese the Dutch took over their diffioulties. 
The circiiiustaiices compelled them, as they had compelled the 
Fortugucso and afterwards compelled the English, to seek trade at 
the sword’s point. They could not support the expenses of war 
indefinitely, and in 1080 were obliged to adopt a policy of retrench- 
ment which only landed them in further difficulties. In 1691 
they abandoned Chettuvayi to the Zamoriii, and in 1697 they 
withdrew from their smaller outposts, dismantled parts of their 
forts at Taiigasscri, Cranganore and Caimauorc, and contracted 
that at Cochin to half its former size. The possession of Chettuvayi 
gave the Zaniorin a commanding position on tho flank of Ooehiii, 
and ho was not slow to follow up tho advantage. War broke out 
in 1701, and for nine years tho defence of their ally involved 
tho Dutch in ruinous military operations against tho Zamorin. 
They reocoupied Chettuvayi in 1717 ; but once more their profits 
had disappeared, and in 1721 the Dutch East India Company 
formally withdrew from all interforenoo in native wars. This 
momentous resolution w’as the turning point of their fortunes on 
the West Coast of India. 

No sooner had Cochin fallen in 1663 than tho English faotorSf 
who had settled there twenty-eight years before, received notice 
to (juit and retired to Ponnani. A year later a amall factory was 
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opened at Calicut, and in those two places, living^ like ordinary 
merchants with no other protection than that of the Zamorin, the 
English laid the foundations of their future inf! nonce. The 
Zamorin however was not prepossessed in favour of foreign 
settlements, and towards the close of the seventeenth century the 
English Company sought other sih^s whence they could trade in 
greater security. Finally they fixed on Anjengo in Travancore 
and Telli cherry in North Malabar. At the former place, a njore 
sand-spit with nothing to recommond it save its inland waterways, 
they obtained a site for a factory from the Rani of Attingal in 
1084, and in 1690 permission to build a fort. Tcllicherry, whore 
a factory was founded some time before 1609, apart from its 
proximity to th(^ finest popper and cardamoin lands in Malabar, 
Lid oven fewer advantages to boast of; and the adjacent Danna- 
pattanam Island, naturally a strong position, would bavo been a 
far better si to for trade. But the island was at that tinn^ in 
dispute among the country powers, and its occupation would 
doubtless have led to eoraplications, which the Company was 
determined at all hazards to avoid. From the first the Company 
set its face against martial enterprise.' In order to attract trade, 
they paid for their pepper full market prices and exempted for a 
time all manufactured goods from duty and afforded facilities for 
shipping. They attracted spinners, weavers and men of wealth 
to settle within their limits ; and scrupulously abstained from 
interfering with their religious and caste ceremonies. They 
established Courts of Justice, and made life and property secure. 
This wise and liberal policy had its due reward, especially after 
tlio disputes of the rival companies trading to the East were settled 
in 1708; and in the early years of the eighteenth century the 
influence of tlio English waxed as rapidly as that of the Dutch 
waned. 
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The English wore fortunately able at this time occasionally Travanoopo 
to interfere in native politics to their advantage. Such an 
occasion occurred in 1721, about the same time as the Dutch t.ho Dnich. 
resolved to withdraw from their support of the Raja of Cochin. 
Travancore at this time was in a state of anarchy very 


* Tho advice of Sir Thomas Roo, ambassador to tho Groat Moghul, to the? 
Kaglish Rant India C(»mjjany is worth quoting in full. ” The Portugese, not- 
withstanding their many rich residences are beggared hy keeping of soldiers, and 
3 'et their garrisons are but mean. They never mad3 advantage of tho Ind»ea» 
siuco they defended them. Observe this well. It has also boon tin? rrior («f the 
Dutch who seek plantations here by the sword. They turn a wonderful stock: 
they prowle in all places : they possess some of the best, yet their dead pays 
consume all the gain.” 
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Thr nominal, and all real power in the country was vested in the 
Strurulr CrjJiiinans of the ^rrivandriim toinplo and the heads of the great 
Pkppkr Nayar houses, the Ettuvittil Pillamar, as thoy were called. The 
Tuadk. chiefs of the Aiijengo factory had also rousod the popular feeling 
against thorn ])y unscrupulous methods of trading. The result 
was that when in 1721 Mr. Gyfford went in person to Attingal 
with a largo retinue to pay the annual present due to the Rani, 
th (5 whole party was barbarously murdered, The Honourable 
Company promptly ‘resolved in spite of all money expenses 
to put down the enemies and to subject the country to the 
King.’ ^ Treaties of friendship and commerce were concluded,'* 
hut the supremacy of the Travancoro Raja was not established 
till the great Martanda Varma ascended the throne in 1720. 
Racked up by the English Company, this prince soon crushed 
the power of his refractory chieftains, and in 1731 he atoned 
for the treacherous murder of the Anjeiigo chief by ceding 
the gardens of ‘ l^ilatady and Cottudali * which are still part of 
the Anjimgo settlement.^ In 1733 Martanda Varma attacked 
Calli-Ciuilon, the Raja of which was an ally of the Dutch. The 
Dutch were applied to for assistance, but, in pursuance of their 
policy of non -in tor vent ion, refused to interfere. Other potty 
princes allied to the Dutch were in turn subdued ; and in 1739 
llie Dutch realized that, if they were to retain their hold on the 
trade of the country and to prevent it from passing into English 
hands, thiiy must crush the growing power of tho Travancoro Raja. 
Unfortunately for themselves they were at the time engaged in 
other parts of their possessions in the East and had not sufficient 
force on tlic spot to command respect for their wishes, and a 
formal protest made by the Govenior Van Imhoff in person to 
tho Raja ended in failure. War ensued, but was carried on half- 
heartedly by tho Dutch ; and they had tho mortification of seeing 
the Travancoro army, recently organised by the famous Fleming., 
Eustaohius DeLanoy, formerly a soldier iu their service, overrun 
tho territory of their ally the Raja of Cochin. Peace was finally 
declared in 1753, and the terms, which the Dutch wore con- 
strained to accept, extinguished for over their influence in 
Malabar. They agreed to abandon all their allies to the mercy of 
the iravancore king, and in return tho Raja on his part undertook 
to supply them with a fixed quantity of poppor at a price reduced 
by As. 4 on every 25 lbs. The Raja, however, soon repudiated 

^ Logan’s Treaties, i. XU. 

^ Ibid. i.xr, Xir, XXIV, and XVIII. 

* Ibid. i. XX. 
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the obligation, telling the Dutch faotow that they wore no longer ciiai*. it. 
a sovereign power, but merely a number of petty merchants ; and Thk 
that, if they required spices, they must buy them in tlio open b* 

market. The Dutch retained Cochin forty-two years longer ; but Pkppbb 

from the date of this treaty they ceased to be the predominant '^*‘*®®* 

factor in Malabar history. 

In the meantime the French had appeared on the scene, Tho French 
and had obtained a stable footing in North Malabar. In 1725 a jn 
small squadron under the command of M. do Pardaillan, acting North 
under the orders of the Governor of Pondicherry, appeared off Mul»bnp. 
Mayyazhi, four miles south of Tollicherry, and summoned tho town 
to surrender. Tho Governor refused, and tho position was one of 
such natural strength that the French Commodore hesitated to 
attack. ‘ On high ground rising up from the sea, and washed on 
the northern side by a little river, the entrance to which was closed 
by rocks even for tho smallest boats, Mahe seemed to be able to 
hid defiance to any enemy who should attack it on the side of tho 
sca.* ^ But the strength of tho position had no terrors for one 
of M. de Pardaillan’s captains, and ho obtained permission to 
execute a plan which his own gonius had devised. Under cover 
of the guns of the squadron, the troops were landed by a raft 
dryshod and almost in order of battle. The heights wore quickly 
scaled, and the town stormed without serious difiiculty. Tho 
captain was Bertrand Francois Mahe de Labonrdonnais ; and, in 
honour of the groat part ho had played in its capture, the 
settlement was rochristened Mah^^. The French and the English 
were once more face to face, and for the rest of the century they 
fought out in a new field the ancient question of their supremacy. 

Both intrigued for tho suppoi't of the native princes and for the 
trade of their territories ; and thus it was that, as in Tnivancore 
so in North Malabar, the English Company for all its good 
resolutions was drawn into the vortex of native politics as had 
been the Dutch Company before it. 

North Malabar had at one time been united under the sway of 
the Kdlattiri, whose dominions had stretched as far south as tho poutiog. 
K6tta river, and in the north had included part of tho 
K^asaragode taluk of the South Canara district. But various 
(causes had long boon at work, making for the dissolution of the 
kingdom, amongst the chief of which was the working of the 
'•^nrumakkatdyam law of inhoritanoe through the sister’s son, and 
the natural impulse of successive Kdiattiris to make provision for 
their own children ont of tho family estates at the expense of their 

* Melleson. Biatory 0 / the frmeh in InAia^ p. 6^. 
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Thk of disintegration had gone so far that, like Travancore, North 
FOB^THR* Malabar was in a state bordering on anarchy. Only the modern 
Peppkb taluk of Ohirakkal remained directly under the Kdlattiii’s 
authority ; and even within these narrow limits the Muhammadan 
ili Raja had made himself master of Cannanore and the Eandattara 
Achanmar were the semi-independent chieftains of the southern 
amsams of the taluk. The Kadattanad chief, an offshoot of the 
Kdlattaniid family, ruled between the Mahd and K6tta rivers, and 
another such offshoot in the Malaydlam country north of the 
Kavvdyijivor. Kottayam taluk was in the possession partly of 
the Iruvalindd Nambiydrs, partly of the Purandd or Kottayam 
Rajas. These princes were all feudatories of the Kolattin ; but 
they set his authority at nought whenever they could do so with 
impunity, and the influence of the family was further weakened 
by internal dissensions. An arrangement, evidently dating from 
the time when their dominions were wider, divided the executive 
power in theory between the live eldest males the Kdlattiri, the 
Tekkelamkfir or Southern Regent, the Yadakkelamkdr or North- 
ern Regent, the Ndldmkiir and the Anjdmkdr. But at this time 
what really happened was that the ablest member, whether by 
force or with the consent of the others, seized the reins of govern- 
ment. Thus the grant of the site of the Tolliohcrry factory was 
secured, not from toe Kolattiri, but from the Northern Regent, 
who at the time was de' facto ruler of Kdlattandd. On this sea of 
intrigue, conflicting interests and mutual jealousies, the factors now 
embarked, and with one exception they steered their way with 
conspicuous skill. 

Pfliico with The French made the first move. The Kurangdt Ndyar, one 
of the chieftains of Iruvalindd, had always resented the intrusion 
of the English into his domains at Tcllicherry, and eagerly 
welcomed an alliance with the French. An attempt was made 
with his assistance to seize two of the outlying hills of Tellicherry. 
The English repelled force with force, and supplied the Kadattandd 
chief with money to carry on war for the recovery of Mahd ; and 
used their influence with the Northern Regent to gain over to 
their side four of the Iruvalmdd Nambiydrs. Mutual protests 
followed, and, under orders from their respective Governments, the 
two factories agreed in 1728 to live amicably side by side and to 
combine to keep down the price of pepper.' 

Dama. About the same time the Tellicherry chief was able to turn to 

WandT™ advantage of the settlement a danger which threatened its trade 

> Logan'i TreattM, i. XVII. 
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from another quarter. The Dutch still held Fort S. Angelo at 
Cannanorc, and* in 1728 in order to obtain command of the rich 
popper trade of Eandattara they instigated the Ali Eaja to defy 
his suzerain and to seize a place named Codally. Darmapattanam 
Island was at this time in the Ali Eaja's possession ; and, us it was 
the key to Tellioherry, the factors could not afford to see it in 
unfriendly hands. With the aid of the Kottayam Eaja the Ali 
Eaja was promptly dislodged ; and two years later, to prevent the 
Prince Eegdnt from surrendering the island to the Dutch, the 
factors assisted him with money and stores to carry on wav with 
the Mappillas. In return for their assistance the Prince llcgent 
granted to the Company a monopoly of trade in Iruvalindd, 
Darmapattanam island and Eandattara, and permission to hoist 
their flag, if the French or Dutch threatened to take possession 
of any of these places.^ 

The effect of this diplomatic success was at once neutralised Tbo Bedndr 
by a totally unexpected danger, this time from the direction of 
Cauara. The malcontents of the Kolattiri family had carried 
their feud with the Prince llcgent so far as to invite the assistance 
of the Bednhr Eaja. Early in 1732 his general, ‘Eagonatt/ 
who had crossed the frontier at the head of a Canarose army, had 
‘ gott as far as Mount Dilly ’ ; and the factors wore in desperate 
straits for food, as Mangalore, the granary of Malabar, was now 
closed to them. The invasion, though directed against the Prince 
Eegent, jeopardised not only the trade of the European factories, 
but the safety of Malabar ; and for a time, their mutual jealousies 
forgotten, the English and the Dutch joined in a common effort 
with the native princes to repel the invader. But, their anxiety 
as to their food supply being allayed by a welcome consignment of 
rice from Bombay, the factors * first thought was as usual for the 
safety of Darmapattanam Island. The Prince Eegent had bowed 
to the storm, and had bought the assistance of the Canareso 
general against the Ali Eaja by ceding all the country north of 
the Valarpattanam river ; and he might at any time surrender the 
island to the Canarese. English troops, nominally in the Prince 
llegent^B pay, were at once introduced into all the forts in the 
island. The Bibi of Cannanoro was next persuaded to relinquish 
her claims to its possession, as she could neither keep it herself nor 
afford to see either the French or the Canareso its masters. The 
Kottayam Raja withheld his consent for a time, but iu 1735 gave 
in when a Canareso army crossed the Anjarakkandi river and 
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prepared for the invasion of Kottayam ; ^ and by virtue of these 
agreements and their previous treaty with the Piince Regent, the 
Company acquired an indefeasible title to the Island. The 
Chiefs next care was to organise a confederacy of the native 
princes against the Canarese. This was no easy task. The 
French agreed to join, but in the end backed out of their promise, 
and the jealousies of the native princes were a great obstacle to 
alliances. No great progress was made till 1736, and then the 
league included only the English, the Piince Regent and the 
Kottayam Raja. The allied forces at once took the field, and 
gained their first great success on March 7th, 1736, whei^ they 
captured the Canarese fort at Madakkara on the Valarpatta- 
nam river. 'Phe strong position of Cadalay was next invested, 
and Mr. Stephen Law, the Tellicherry Chief, tried hard to 
persuade the Butch to join in the attack. Hitherto the Dutch 
had contented themselves with lending their moral support to the 
campaign and with refusing to 8U])ply the Canarese with food. 
They held aloof from active operations for fear lest the English 
should retain Cadalay, as they had retained Madakkara, ‘ and 
utilize it to interfere with their trade in the popper country on the 
north bank of the Valarpattanam river. A written promise that 
Cadalay would bo razed to the ground removed their suspicions, 
and on Marcli 30th they sent 300 men to assist in the attack. 
The fort was stormed with great slaughter on April 1st ; and the 
smaller outposts of the Canarese at Madayi, Taliparamba, Mattalayi 
and Ayooniiy were captured soon afterwards in rapid succession. 
The Dutch took no further part in the campaign. They demanded 
as the price of their assistance that the Prince Regent should 
supply them with pepper at loss than market rates. Eventually 
the Prince agreed to deliver annually 1 ,000 candies of popper at 
Rs. 56 per candy, about half its market price. But the English 
fort at Madakkara gave tho Company the command of the Yalar- 
pattauam river, and Dutch trade at Canuanoro rapidly dwindled 
away to nothing. An English force in the meantime had been 
prosecuting the campaign against tho Canarese in Nileswaram 
beyond tho Kavvayi river, and in February 1737 the Company 
was strong enough to make its own terms with Bednfir. Certain 
privileges and concessions were secured in Canara, and tho mono- 
poly of trade in Kolattanad ; and the Bednhr Raja was debarred 
from advancing further south than tho Valarpattanam river.^ 

’ Logan’s Treaties^ i. XXVII, XXVIII and XXX. 

' Under pressuro from tho Prinoo Begcnt who was afraid lost the MAppillai 
should occupy tho fort. Logan’s Treaties, i. XXXI, 

« Logan’s Treaties, i. XXXIH and XXXIV. 
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The war continued between the Prince Begent and the Canarese, 
but the line of the V alarpattanam river was obstinately maintained, 
and the Company interfered only occasionally ; and after 1740, 
when the peace of 1737 was ratified,^ the Canarese caused them 
little further troubla 

The French about this time had profited by the English 
preoccupation with the Canarese, and had been busy in many 
directions. In 1740 they hoisted their flag at T^nur and attempted 
unsuccessfully to settle at Chettuvdyi ; and in the same year the 
good relations between Mahe and Tollicherry were disturbed by 
rumoui's of war between England and Spain assisted by France. 
The factors remained perpetually on the alert, and on June 17th 
nipped in the bud an ingenious French design on Andolla Mala, 
one of the outlying hills attached to Tollicherry. Desultory 
fighting continued for some months, and in November 1741 the 
factors were alai*med at the nows that Labourdonnais had arrived 
at Mahe with a squadron of five ships. Fortunately his intentions 
were pacific, and his labours in the cause of peace culminated in 
two treaties.^ Both factories withdrew from the advanced posts 
which they had seized and fortified in the Iruvalindd Nambiyars’ 
domains. They agreed to combine to keep down the price of 
pepper ‘ which rises daily, ^ and on no pretext to give succour to 
native princes. The English were to arbitrate in disputes between 
the French and the Kadattaiidd Baja, and the French wore to 
return the compliment in those between the English and the 
ITinco Begent of Kolattanad. War broke out again in 1744, but 
the two factories took little part in the hostilities, and alternated 
between hope and despair as the fieots of their rospoctive nations 
gained the upper hand in Indian waters. The fall of Fort 
St. Q-corgo in 1746 sent the Tcllichorry factors down into the 
depths ; but they prepared for a siege with a stout heart, and were 
cheered by offers of assistance from the Prince Begent, the Bednur 
and Niloswaram Eajas, tho Bandattara Aehanmar and other 
chieftains. The French fleet came and wont, and tho danger 
passed away. In 1748 Mahd had its turn of adversity, and two 
I'higlish men-of-war made a daring attempt to cut out a French 
vessel lying in tho roadi The peace of Aix la Chapcllo was 
welcomed by both parties in 1749; and tho two factories 
^iignalised the occasion by combining and reducing the price of 
popper to Es. 66 per candy, a lower price than it had ever touched 
before. 
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Less than two years later Tellicherry was. in the throes of a 
desperate siege. An army of the allied princes of K61attanad, 
Kottayam and Kadattanad was at its very gates ; several of the 
outposts had been captured, and many houses within the town had 
been burnt. The French flag was flying over Nileswaram fort, 
and over the two small fortresses of Ettikulam and Eamdilly at the 
fool of Mount Deli. They had occupied the mouth of the Kavvayi 
river, and had thrown men into the Prince KegenPs fort at Valar- 
pattaiiam. A new ohief had brought these misfortunes upon the 
settlement. In 1750 Mr. Thomas Dorril had taken over charge 
of the factory, and by a series of blunders bad undone all the 
good work of liis predecessors among the native princes. The 
Company had hitherto consistently made a friend of the ruling 
prince of Kolattandd, regardless of other claims to the throne. 
Mr. Dorril had thought fit to intorfere in the dissensions of the 
family and to support another claimant against the de facto 
prince. The latter had naturally turned to the French for aid, 
and had onlisfced the sympathies of Kottayam and Kadattanad. 
Bereft of friends nearer home, Mr. Dorril had tried to create a 
diversion by suggesting to the Bednur Eaja that now was the time 
to attack the Prince Eogont’s fort at Nileswaram ; and the French 
liad not been slow to seize the opportunity thus offered them of 
waging war against the Canarese and establishing themselves 
along the coast north of the Yalarpattanam river. At the end of 
1751 the Tellicherry fort was in desperate straits, but the arrival 
of ships from Bombay relieved the pressure. The chief, moreover, 
had learnt wisdom in adversity, and had succeeded in detaching 
the Kottayam Eaja from his allies With his help a dishonour- 
able peace was arranged in 1752. Madakkara fort was surrendered 
and a sum of Es. 50,000 paid to the Prince Eogent, who on his 
part undertook to destroy his redoubts on the outskirts of Telli- 
cherry. In the following year the Zamorin was induced to visit 
the town, and was received with great pomp. The growing power 
of the Prince Eegent and of Kadattan^Id backed by the French 
had alarmed him, and he entered into a defensive alliance with 
Kottayam, the Iruvalindd Nambiyars and the Company, to preserve 
the balance of power in North Malabar, 

Mr. Dorril was superseded in 1754, and Mr. Hodges reined 
in his stead at Tellicherry, The new chief was as skilful an 
administrator as his predecessor had been the reverse ; and, aided by 
the mistakes of the French, he soon restored British prestige on 
the coast. He avoided open rapture, but steadfastly set his face 
to drive the French out of -Nileswaram ; and to that end supplied 
the third Eaja of Nileswaram with the sinews of war against their 
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ally, the head ol the family. In 1756 this policy bore fruit. 
Tlie third Eaja defeated the French three times in quick succes- 
sion, and in June of that year captured their fortress at MattaMyi. 
This fort was a link in the chain of French communications 
between Mount Deli and their furthest outpost at Nileswaram ; 
and the last place must have fallen, had not the Prince Regent 
intervened on their behalf. He pledged his word that the French 
would evacuate Nileswaram if Mattalayi were restored to them ; 
and, in return for his mediation, the French promised to surrender 
a bond for Rs. 60,000, which they bad advanced to him during 
the war with the Company. Mattalayi was restored ; but the 
French broke all their promises. War was formally declared 
between England and Franco on October 17th, 1756, but Mr. 
Hodges was ready for the struggle which he bad long foreseen. 
Tellichorry had been provisioned, and matters were well in train 
for a good understanding with Kottayam, Kadattan^id and 
Iruvalin^d Nambiyjirs. In December the first named threw in Ins 
lot with the English ; ^ and in April 1757 the Prince Regent 
returned to his old allegiance, ^ and definitely abandoned his 
faithless allies, the French. Neither factory took the offensive for 
the next three years. Tho French were exhausted by thoir long 
struggle in Nileswaram, and the English, true to their business 
instincts, took the opportunity of increasing thoir trade. Every 
ship sent to Canton at this period was freighted up to £40,000 
sterling. On December 27th, 1760, four ships put into Telli- 
cherry, and landed Major Hector Munro and six hundred 
and thirty-five men; three days later other ships arrived, and 
the end soon came. On January 31st * glorious news ’ of the 
surrender of Pondicherry on the I6th idem was received ; and 
on February Brd M. Louct, Commandant of Mahd, was sum- 
moned to surrender. Ten days later the British flag waved over 
Mahd, and the French garrison marched into Tellicherry ‘ with the 
.honours of war, drums beating, colours flying, each man with a 
ball in his mouth, four field pieces with one mortar and twelve 
rounds.’ * Their forts to the north had been surrendered a day or 
two previously to a prince of the Kdlattiri family ; and one df them, 
Fttiknlam near Mount Deli had been surprised by the AH Raja 
of Cannanoreand its garrison barbarously massacred. This fort 
Major Munro soon recovered, and razed to the ground. The 
i actors, now supreme on the coast and the monopolists of its 

^ Logan’s Treatiei, i. GXXI. 

> Ibid. i. LXX. 

« m, i. LXXVII. 
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tmd©, cut down tbeir establisbrnents, and withdrew from all 
their outposts save Mount Deli and DariiUCpattanam Island. 
Madakkara fort was blown up. 

In the meantime, while the French and the English were 
engaged in the struggle in North Malabar, great changes had 
come over the south and east of the country. The hapless Eaja 
of Cochin, deserted by his allies the Dutch in 1753^, soon found 
himself between the hammer of the Zamorin and the anvil 
of Travancoro. In 1755-6 the former attacked Chettuv^yi; 
and, driving in the Dutch outposts, rapidly possessed himself of 
Crangaiiore, Parfir and Verapoly. At the same timo the Travan- 
oore Eaja, easily overpowering the forces sent to oppose him, 
overran the south of the kingdom. In his e.^tremity the Cochin 
llaja turned to Travancore, and in 1761 by a farther cession of 
territory secured assistance against the Zamorin.^ The first 
iiot of the Travancoro llaja was to construct the famous Travancoro 
lines thirty miles long, from the shores of the backwater opposite 
Cranganore to the foot of the ghats, and protected by a fort at 
their western extremity and by towers at frequent intervals. 
With his right flank guarded by those lines, the Travancore 
General, Eustacius De Lanoy, launched his troops in three divi- 
sions on the ZamoriiPs garrisons, extending in a long weak line 
into Cochiu territory, at Cranganore, Parhr and Verapoly ; and the 
Zaraorin’s troops were soon d liven in disorder from Cochin. 
The Travancore Raja was now master of the whole country from 
Cranganore to Capo Comorin; and small isolated portions of 
territory round the palace at Trippunattara on the east of 
the backwater, and north and south of Cochin on its western 
bank, wore all that remained to the Cochin Raja south of the 
Travancoro lines. 

Unfortunately for Malabar the Zamorin did not confine his 
restless aggressions to Cochin. Some years before he had made 
himself master of the south of Walavanad from his own country 
of Ernad to the borders of the Falghat Baja's dominions, and in 
1756-7 he drove a wedge into the last by captnring the district 
named Naduvattam, now a part of the Palghat taluL The con- 
quest of the whole of Palghat would have been a mere matter of 
time, had not the Raja paved the way for the Mysorean invasion 
by applying in 1757 to Haidar Xli, then Fonzdar of Dindignl, 
for assistance. Haidar’s reply was a force of two thousand 
horse, five thousand infantry and five guns under the command 

» l4Qgan*t Treo«e«, i. ipCIV and OXXV. 
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of bis brotheivin-law Makhd^m Ali. The Zaiuorin fell back, and 
Makhdhm ALi carfied his arms right ap to the sea coast. The 
Zamorin bought off his opponents by nndertaking to restore his 
conquests in Palghat, and to pay an indemnity of twelve lakhs of 
rupees. The indemnity was not paid ; but Haidar never re- 
linquished his claim, and, when his plans wore ripe, he enforced 
it by invading Malabar. 

The first mutterings of the storm were heard at rellicherry in 
Jiinuary l7fiJi. Urgent messages from Hoiiore and Mangalore 
that ‘ Hedder Naigu * was threatening Bednur were followed 
up before the end of the month by the news that Bediihr and 
Mangalore had fallen, and tliat the Ali Eaja of Cannanore, as 
usual at logger-heads with the Kolattiri, had invited an invasion 
of Malabar. In May the Nileswaram Baja took up arms for the 
defence of his frontier, and the Company deemed it wise to 
obtain from the Nabob a ‘phurmaund,^ ^ which secured their 
lood supply from Mangalore . and bound each party not to 
assist the other’s enemies. But the time for the conquest of 
Malabar had not come. Haidar disappeared up the ghats, and 
nearly three years elapsed before he actually crossed the frontier 
ill February 1766, with the avowed object of settling up with the 
Zamorin and of collecting an old Bednfir claim of two laklis of 
pagodas against the Kdlattiri. In the interval ‘ Mahe and its 
dependencies and the places where fortifications stood ’ liml been 
restored on October 20th, 1765, to the French, and the Ali Raja 
bad prepared the way for the invasion by esfiousing the cause of 
• Cupu Tamban,’ one of the irreconciloables of the Kolattiri family. 
Haidar’s forces consisted of twelve thousand picked troops, includ- 
ing four thousand horse, and four guns, and a powerful fleet 
aecoinpanied him along the coast, d'he Ali Baja was at first the 
' High Admiral ’ of this fleet, but was deprived of his command 
for a piece of wanton cruelty towards the king of the Maidive 
Islands. After this he served on land, and his Mdppilla irregulars, 
t ight thousand in number, made very efficient scouts. Haidar 
^wept through the country as far as Calicut without meeting any 
serious resistance. His army had received general instructions to 
grant no quarter — an injunction which the Ali Raja’s Mdppillas 
‘‘Specially carried out to the letter, sparing neither man, woman 
nor child— and the inhabitants fled before them. The Ndyars 
''ere no match for disciplined troops in open fight, and were 
•lefeated, on the sole occasion on which they attempted in force to 
‘oppose Haidar, at the Perinkulam ferry on the Edtta river. But 
tiiey were magnifioient light troops in an ideal country for 

^ Logan’s Treaties, i. LXXX. 
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guerilla warfare, and they liung on the dank of the army, and 
harassed its advance till Haidar was compelled to secure his 
communications by a cordon of block-houses. Calicut was oocu> 
pied without a blow being struck in its defence. The Zamorin, 
unable to meet Haidar’s modest demand for an indemnity of a 
crore of gold mohurs, was confined in his palace and debarred 
from performing the ceremonies of his religion. Fearing other 
worse indignities, he set fire to the pile with his own Im-nd, and 
perished in the flames. 

Haidar’s attitude towards the Company had been capricioas 
rather than actively hostile. He hnd confirmed all their 
privileges of trade in Malabar and had refrained from attacking 
Tellicherry. But he had ravaged Randattara, which had been 
mortgaged to the factors in 1741, and had made it a grievance 
that protection had been afforded to refugees who had fiod 
before his army, and that the factors had refused to supply him 
with gunpowder and arms. At Cannanoro, where he had met the 
Dutch Commandant, ho had hinted at his intention to drive the 
English out of Malabar, and at Calicut he openly suggested an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Dutcli. Cochin purchased 
immunity from invasion by promising to pay a subsidy of two 
lakhs of rupees and eight elephants ; but tlie Raja of Travancore, 
though he promised a contribution if the Zamorin and Kdlattiri 
were reinstated, declined to become tributary to the Nabob, and 
replied to his threats of conquest by strengthening his lines. 
The monsoon was now approaching and Haidar retired to Coim- 
batore. A force of 8,000 men was left to overawe Malabar, and 
Madauna, an experienced revenue officer, was appointed Civil 
Governor of the new province. 

Haidar’s departure was the signal for a general revolt. Kot- 
tayam and Kadattandd rose in the north ; and the block-houses, 
their communications cut by swollen streams, were fiercely 
attacked by bodies of N4y ars. Messengers to the Bast were inter- 
ce))ted and it was not until the Mysoreau forts at Poundni and 
Calicut liad been invested, that news of the rising was brought to 
Raza Khan, who liad been left at Madakkarai on the frontiers of 
Coimbatore with 3,000 men. He started at once to quell the 
outbreak ; but his small force, handicapped by lack of cavalry, and 
harassed at every river-crossiiig by the Ndyars, was finally drawn 
into a position at the junction of the Tula and Ponnani rivers 
whence advance and retreat were alike impossible. Haidar hear<l 
at Coimbatore of his lieutenant’s peril, and made a ohanicteristi- 
cally impetuous march to his relief, With bis men stripped almost 
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naked, ' and his cavalry riding bare-backed, he pushed rapidly on, 
laying the country waste as he went, and overtook the Na'vars in 
a strongly entrenched position at Pudiyangadi in Ponnani talnk. 
The first attack failed, but the valour of a boHy of European 
troops tarned impending defeat into victory, and the Nayars wore 
driven back in utter rout. Organised resistance was Jiow at an 
end, and TIaidar proceeded to pacify Malabar by making a desert 
of what once had been a populous and prosperous land. With 
Manjeri for their head-quarlers the troops carried fire and swoid 
throughout the country side ; and their houses in flames, their fruit 
trees cut down, and their cattle destroyed, the unhappy inhabi- 
tants took refuge in the hills and jungles. The Njiyars were the 
object of his special resentment. They were hunted remorselessly 
down, and hanged without mercy as soon as captured. Their 
wives and children wore sold into slavery, and Haidar even 
published an edict dograuling the caste below the rank of Pariahs. 
As more were brought in, ho conceived the plan of carrying them 
into captivity into other parts of his dominions ; but very few of 
the thousands deported from Malabar survived the experiment. 
I’hese violent measures soon produced outward calm in the pro- 
vince, and Haidar retired once more to Coimbatore with his 
cavalry. Many of his infantry wore distributed over Malabar in 
block-houses, the rest being quartoi'(3d at Madakkarai, and a strong 
fort was erected at Palghat to 'guard his communications with the 
West Coast. 

The calm did not last long. ^Phe deft>at. of a forcci, sent by 
Kaidar to bring the Travancorc llaja to reason, led to another 
general outbreak early in 1767. A Mysorean force of 4,000 men 
in Kottayam was attacked and routed by half as many Nayars, 
and once more Haidar’s troops w'cre shut up in their stockades. 
Haidar himself was fighting for his life on the east of the ghats, 
and his army might have been driven headlong from Malabar, 
had not the Malabar chieftains in 1768 been deluded by the 
* insidious but skilful ’ negotiations of Madanna. Tie hinted that 
‘his master had found his conquest of Malabar an acquisition 
hitherto more chargeable than advantageous : that, if the chiefs 
should consent to reimburse the heavy charges which he had 
incurred, he would be ready to restore their possessions.’ The 
chieftains, dreaming of independence, assented gladly ; and Haidar’s 
droops, laden with treasure, retreated safely from a position from 
which otherwise they could hardly have been oxtriooted. Tlio 
All Raja was left undisturbed in possession of Kolattanad, of which 

^ Ai a precaution against dysenterj. 
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Haidar had made him Civil Grovernor in 1766, and Palghat was 
studiously omitted from the negotiations. Thits Haidar retained 
two points in the south-east and north-west of the Province, 
from which he could resume at pleasure his designs on Malabar. 

The next few years were uneventful, except for the sale in 
1771 of Cannanore by the Dutch to the Ali Eaja ; but at the 
end of 1773 a Mysorean force descended once more on Malabar 
by a new and dii*cot route through the Wynaad down the 
Tamarassfiri ghat. The Malay ali princes yielded without a 
struggle; and Srinivasa Row remained in Malabai* as Fouzdar 
or Military Governor, assisted by Sirdar Khan. A year later, in 
1775, Haidar nisolved upon a rnptiire with the English ; but as a 
preliminary to tho invasion of tho Carnatic, he decided first to 
replenish his coffers by carrying out the long threatonod invasion 
of Travancoro. To this cud Sirdar Khan was set in motion at 
the head of 10.000 men in August 1776. North Cochin was 
overrun and Triebur fort captured; but the Travancoro lines 
stopped further advance, and the next few years wen? vrasteH 
partly in skirmishes with the Dutch round Chettuvayi and 
Cranganore, partly in fruitless negotiations for an alliance, and 
for a free passage through tho Dutch territory along the coast. 

In North Malabar, in tho meantime, neither the French nor 
Haidar had prospered. The Prince Regent had been restored to 
his dominions owing to the failure of the Ali Raja to pay tho 
stipulated tribute, and had been active in Haidar's behalf. He 
i!ontinuod, however, to sond the pepper of his country exclusively 
to Tellioherry ; and M. John Law of Lauriston, Commander-in- 
Genoral of the French Settlements in the East Indies, complained 
to AVari-eii Hastings of the ruin of French trade on the West 
Coast. 'Ihc Tcllichorry factory, nevertheless, had not paid its way 
for many years past, and in 1776 despite the protests of the 
principal inhabitants who came forward with a voluntary offer 
to raise a tax upon their ‘ oarts ' * and houses, it was reduced to a 
residency. Two years later the French recognition of American 
independence brought on war with England, and Haidar became 
alarmed for tho safety of Mahe. 'LVo hundred of his own sepoys 
were thrown into the town, and at his bidding the Prince Regent 
joined the French with 1,600 N^yars. All their efforts yrem un- 
availing. Ships and men poured into TcJlicherry ; and, Kottayam 
and Kadattandd siding with the English, Mahd was blockaded by 
land and sea. The position was hopeless, and on March 20tb, 
1779, the garrison marched out with all the honours of war, wi^l 
Mahe capitulated for the second time. 


* Gardens. 
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Mahe was at .this time even more important to Haidar than cnAP. ii. 
i^ndicherry, as the channel whereby he imported arms, ammu- I'hk 
nition and French reinforcements ; and, though ho remained 
nominally at peace for another year, he troubled no longer to i7fi<3-i7U3. 
disguise his real feelings towards the Honourable Company. 

The Kadattanad Kaja, who had sided with the hhiglish, was deposed cherry, 
in favour of a junior prince more amenable to Haidar’s wishes; 
and by November 1 779 Mahe had boon evacuated, and all the 
British troops in Malabar had been concentrated in Tellichciry for 
the defence of the town against the forces of tlie luUattanad and 
Kadattanad Rajas. Tellicherry was not an easy town to defend, 
and the garrison, a mere handful of English troops, whs too small 
properly to man the loTig w’eak chain of outposts round the fort. 

But the factors had not built up a reputation for honesty and 
justice for nothing. Every one in North Malabar with prop(‘rty 
to lose Booked into the town ; and these refugees, aided by tlie 
Kottayam Raja’s Nayars, fought and watched with the courage 
and vigilance of despair, and foiled every effort of tho enemy 
to break through the slender lino of outworks. On July 8th, 

1780, a few days before Haidar liuaBy threw off the mask and 
descended upon the plains of tho Carnatic with ninety thousand 
men, Sirdar Khan, his lieutenant in -Malabar, appeared before 
Tellicherry with a large army from Seriugapatam, and infused 
fresh energy into tho attack. Fortunately th(' English Beet com- 
manded tho sea, aud confined Sirdar Khan's operations to the 
land ; but for eighteen mouths the siege was maintained witli 
unabated vigour. Hugo towers were raised to rake the opposing 
batteries with artillery fire, and mines were sunk ‘ under and (iven 
within ’ the defenders’ lines. To add to tho troubles of the besieged, 
their gunpowder ran alarmingly short. But at the end of 1781 
reinforcements arrived from Bombay, and on January 8th, 1782, 

Major Abington in a brilliant sortie stormed the enemies’ 
batteries and captured Sirdar Khan himself. Tho iVlysorcaii 
army was destroyed, and Mahe was retaken the following day. 

The Ndyars rose all over the country ; Major Abington pushing 
southwards took Calicut on February 13th, aud by th6 20th of 
that month Palghat was reported to be the only place of impor- 
tance remaining in Haidar Ali’s hands in South Malabar. 

Ooorg and Balam ' rose in rebellion at the same time ; and Lejifh of 
Haidar, abandoning for the present his scheme of conquest in tlui 
Carnatic, where he had been defeated in every battle by Sir Eyre 
Coote, determined to devote all his energies to expelling the 

^ The province of Btlam is now the Manjarabad talnk of Mysore. 
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English from the West Coast. Makhduni Mi was accordingly 
despatched to Malabar through the Falghat Cap at the head of 
7,000 men. In the meantime, however, General Meadows had’ 
arrived at Bomba v with an expeditionary force, designed to 
c()-opi‘riiti‘ with Sir hjdward Hughes’ squadron in an attack on the 
])uteh Settlernonts in Ceylon, war having been declared against 
that nation in the previous year. Every available man was wanted 
at that time on the Enst Coast; but Mr. Sullivan, British Resident 
in Taiijore, without consulting Sir Eyre Coote, took it upon 
himself to suggest that part of the force should be landed in Mala- 
bar to (create a diversion against Haidar. A detachment of one 
thousand iiKui, far too small for the purpose for which it was 
designed, accordingly disembarked at Calicut soon after the 
capture of thi^ town by Major Abington, and under the command 
of Colonel lliimborstone moved to meet Makhd^m Ali as ho 
advanced from Falghat. Tho latter, confident in his superior 
numbers, gave battle on April 8th in a strong but dangerous posi- 
tion at Tirfirangadi, with a deep river in the rear of his right. 
He paid the penalty for his temerity with his own life and the 
loss of a great part of his army. A skilful movement of tho 
English tro()|)s, who had been joined by a body of NdyarSjCut off 
bis retreat on the left, and his army thrust back into the river on 
his right was defeated with heavy loss. The Mysoreans rallied at 
Rainagiri ' fort only to be routed once more ; but the onset of the 
rains prevented Colonel Humberstone from carrying out his 
intention of reducing Falghat, and he retired to Calicut for the 
monsoon. The rains wore barely over when, without awaiting 
iustmotions either from Bombay or 8ir Eyre Coote, he was again 
on tlio march for Falghat with a force greatly reduced by disease. 
The fort was fortunately too strong for any thought of attack, 
and Colonel Humberstone fell back upon Mankara and Rdmagiri 
with Haidar’s son, Tipii, in hot pursuit at the head of a formidable 
army. Raffling his pursuers by crossing at dead of night, the 
Fonnjiui river, which Tipn believed to be impassable, at a ford ‘ so 
deep as to take ordinary men to the chin,’ he was just able to 
entrench himself at Ponndni before be was overtaken. Fierce 
fighting followed, directed on the Mysorean side by M. Lally ; but 
Colonel Maeleod’s ^ skilful tactics were proof against all attacks, 
and the Mysoreans were repulsed leaving 200 dead on the field. 

I On thu road from Clierjialcheri to Pattiimbi in Walavanad talnk. 

= Colo nel Macleod had been sent, by Sir Eyre Coote to snperiedo Col. 
Hambei-stone. He landed at Ponnani on November 19th, 1782, tho day before 
Col. Humberstone arrived there. 
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Next daj Sir Edmrd Hughes’ squadron hove in sight, and rein- 
forced Colonel Macleod with 450 European soldiers ; and Tipn fell 
back to await the arrival of his heavy guns before resuming the 
attack. A few days later, however, ‘ the swarm of light troops 
which had continued to watch the Englisli position was invisible, 
and successive reports couiinned the intelligence that the whole 
Mysorean force was proceeding by forced marches to the eastw^ard.’ 
Haidar Ali had died on December 12, 1782, and Tipii had gone 
in hot haste to secure his father’s throne. 

Colonel Macleod’s force was immediately withdrawn from 
Malabar to take part in the rash and ill-advised campaign against 
Bedniir which ended in the fall of Mangalore ; and the t)iily 
important military operations in Malabar in 17811 were the cap- 
ture of Palghat on November 15th by Colonel Pnllerton, and the 
storming of Cannanore, ‘ that nest of enemies, ’ a month later by 
Col. Macleod. Overtures for peace were then being made to Tipii, 
and the possession of Palghat, the key to Malabar, would 
have strengthened the hands of the English. But the vacillating 
Government of Lord Macartney ordered Col. Fullerton to evacuate 
the fort, and the orders were countermanded only wlien it was too 
late. The Zamoriii, whose troops had immediately taken posse.ssioii, 
despairing of succour, fell back before the advance of a Mysorean 
army ; and Tipu’s authority was soon re-establislied from Palghat 
to the Kotta river. Malabar luid little cause to welcome the [)eac(i 
of 1784. With delicate irony Tipu had included the Malahar 
clneftains among his * friends and allies. ’ Even Kottayam, who 
had never bowed the neck to the Mysorean yoke, was resigned to 
his tender mercies, and the restoration of Cannanore was anotJier 
of the stipulations. Needless to say, the Telli cherry factors had 
not been consulted in arranging the terms of tho peace. 

Tipu’s affairs were not well managed in Malabar, and the 
exactions of his revenue collectors drove even the Mappillas of 
Krnad and Walavanad into rebellion. Arsliad Beg Khan, ‘ a 
Musalman of rare talents, humanity and integrity,’ who had been 
Governor of the province since Haidar’s death, was deprived of 
liis military command in 1784-5, and, powerless to quell the disturh- 
iinces which broke out on every side, tendered his resignation 
HI 1783, and besought his master to come in person to Malabar 
tc restore his shaken prestige. Two years later Tipu followed 
'his advice, and on April 5th, 1788, the factors at Tellicherry 
» ^'Ceived the * alarming intelligence,’ that he was on * this side of 
^lie Tamalcherry (Tamarasseri) ghat.* They set to work at once 
to repair their defences, which had been neglected since the close 
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CHAP. II. of the siege ; but Tipa had come with only 5,000 men, and hatJ 
The other projects in hand. He had conceived the idea of transferring 
Conquest^ the capital of Malabar from Calicut to a new site of his own 
1706-17P3. choosing on the south bank of the Beypore river, and busied him- 
self with buihliug a strong fort at the modern village of Ferok, 
Many of the inhabitants of Calicut were transferred thither, and 
the new town was made the centre of a network of roads. But 
tb() approach of the monsoon compelled Tipn to retire to Coimba- 
t(M*e, and the people of Calient took the earliest opportunity to 
return to their homes. 'I'lie Kolattauad or Chirakkal llaja, as he 
is henceforward called in the factor’s diary, began to give trouble 
about the same time. Karly in June he seized the island of 
Darmapattanam, which had been in the undisturbed possession of 
the Honourable Company* since 1733, and later on in the month 
news was received that he had met with a flattering reception from 
Tipu at Coimbatore, The factors saw plainly who was the real 
aggressor, and by the end of June 1 788 they had nearly completed 
the task of putting their lines in a thorough state of repair. 

to lllam' of the end was at hand. On July 17th a 
Bnihinan refused to take a message from Tellicherry to Anjengo, 
pleading that the sanctity, wliich had hitherto allowed Brahmans 
to pass in safety from one end of Malabar to the other, was 
no longer a protection ; and a week later news arrived from 
Calicut tluit ‘ two hundred had been seized and confined, made 
Musaliuen, and forced to eat beef.’ Tipu had entered on the 
campaign of proselytism and social reform, which he himself 
sketched in a proclamation to the people of Malabar ; — 

“ From the period of the conquest until this day, during twenty- 
four years, you have been a turbulent and refractory people, and in 
the wars waged during your rainy season, you have caused numbers 
ot our warriors to taste the draught of martyrdom. Be it so. 
What is past is past. Hereafter you mast proceed in an opposite 
in sn Tier, dwell quietly and pay your dues like good subjeits ; and since 
it is the practice with you for one woman to associate with ten men, 
and you leave your mothers and sisters unconstrained in their obscene 
practices, nud'are thence all bom in adalterv, and are more shameless 
in your eonnectious than the beasts of the field ; I hereby require you 
to forsake tliese sinful practices and to be like the rest of mankind ; 
and if you are disobpdient to these commands, I have made repeated 
vows to honour the whole of you with Islam and to march all the 
chief persons to the seat of Government.” 

A Jtaja of the Parappanid family and ‘ Triohera Tempa, a 
pnncipal Niyar of Nelamboor ' were among tiie firatof the many 
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thus honoured a;fc Coimbatore. The country rose in horror. 
Thirty thousand Brahmans fled to Travancore. The Kottayam 
and Kadattandd Rajas besought the factors at TolUoherry ‘ to 
take the Brahmans, the poor and the whole country * under their 
protection. ThoNayars of South Malabar, headed by Ravi V^arina 
of the Zamorin’s house, turned in desperation on their oppressors. 
Calicut was invested, and, though a force sent to its relief in 
December under M. Lally raised the siege, Ravi A^arma was never 
quite driven from tlie field. Early in 1 789 Tipu liimself descended 
the Tamarasseri ghat to enforce his proclamation at tlie point of 
tlie sword. General orders were issued h) his arujy of more than 
twenty thousand men that ‘ every being in the district without 
distinction should be honoured with Islam, that the houses of such 
as fled to avoid that honour should be burned, that they should be 
traced to their lurking places, and that all means of trutli and 
falsehood, force or fraud should be employed to effect their uni- 
versal conversion.’ The Kadattanad Raja’s fortified palace at 
Kuttippuram was surrounded, and two thousand Ndyars forced 
to surrender after a resistance of several days were circumcised 
and regaled with beef. The Ohirakkal Raja was killed, and the 
other Rajas and the richer landowners fled to Th’avan(;ore. ’I'he 
poorer Nayars retreated into the jungles, and were pitilessly pur- 
sued by bodies of Mysorean troops. Tijm himself went to Canna- 
noro and solemnised the preliminary ceremonies of a marriage 
between the Bibi’s daughter and one of his sons ; and by bestowing 
upon her part of the (Jhirakkal Raja’s territory, he attached the 
Ilibi and with her the Mappillas of Malabar firmly to his side. 
He made no attack upon 'relliclicrry ; but he u])l)rai<led the 
factors bitterly for the protection they had afforded to refugees, 
ami kept them by a cordon of troops in a state of virtual siege. 

The final act of the drama was now about to begin. The 
conquest of Travancore had always been the goal of Mysorean 
ambition on the VV^est Coast ; and Tipu, the more inflamed against 
dm country since it had afforded a safe asylum to the fugitive 
cl uef tains of Malabar with their ‘ tens of lakhs of rupees,’ 
spoilt the rest of the year in negotiations with the Dutch and in 
out ways of entry into Travancore. In 1789 a coalition 
'' aslormed between the English, the Nizam and the Mahrattas; 
:‘ud the significant omission of his name from the list of rulers 
m the south against whom the English force was not to be used 
l»y the Nizam, warned Tipu that tho war which had long been 
threatening could no longer be delayed, and he set himself to 
prepare for the straggle by wiiming IVavancore. Cranganore 
10 
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and Ayacotta had been sold on July Slat, 1789, by the ‘illus- 
trious and mighty Netherlands East India Company/ and the 
Travancorc lines from the ghats to the sea blocked the way when 
Tipu at length set out from Coimbatore in October 1789. His 
first attack was repulsed, and Tipu sat down to wait for a siege 
train from Soringapatam and Bangalore and for reinforcements 
from Malabar. The lines were stormed on April 15th and im- 
mediately demolished ; but Tipu had got no further south than 
Verapoly when on May 24th, 1790, the approach of the monsoon 
and the gathering storm in his rear compelled him to turn his 
face northwards again and to leave Malabar never to return. 
The factors had not been idle. The strategic importance of 
Tellieherry, now strengthened by a double line of defences, ha<i 
at length impressed itself upon the British authorities ; and, as soon 
as the niiws arrived of Tipu’s first assault on the Travancore 
lines, the factors wore directed to raise Malabar behind him. 
Major iJow raised the siege of the town by issuing on April 25tli 
with a mixed force of Europeans, sepoys and Nayars ; and on the 
same day Mr. Taylor, the Chief, issued a proclamation guarantee- 
ing to all who joined the Honourable Company’s forces protection 
against Tipu, and warning those who held hack that they would 
he ‘ consideiHKl as enemies and acted against accordingly.’ The 
Ohirakkal, Kottayam, Kadattandd and other chieftains roadilv 
accepted the terms, and wore promised that Tipu would be forced 
‘ to relinquish all future claims upon their allegiance and to agree 
to their bi'coming the subjects and dependents of the Honourable 
Company.’ To this promise Lord Cornwallis tho Governor- 
General added the undertaking that ‘ in order to secure a willing 
ohedieuco from the Malabar Chiefs, we should be contented with 
their paying a very moderate tribute, provided that they will 
give the Company advantageous privileges for carrying on a 
commerce in tho valuable possessions of their country.’ 'rhe 
Bibi’s attitude, however, w'as still hostile, and the presence of 
eight thousand of Tipu’s troops in and about Caunanore pi*eventod 
Major Dow from moving far from 1 ellicherry. But in South 
Malabar T’ipu’s authority was rapidly destroyed. The Cochin 
Raja and the Zsmorin declared for the British, and on Septem- 
ber 22nd I’alglia^. fort surrendered to Colonel Stuart. Colonel 
Hartley, who had been sent to assist the Raja of Travancore in 
the previous April, marched up the coast clearing Chettuvayi 
island of the enemy, and capturing Chavakkad fort as he advaocecl 
towards Palgbat. The isolated bodies of Mysorean troops in the 
moantime had been collected by Martab Khan, one of Tipa’s 
generals, and on December 10th, by a carious coincidence the last 
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decisive battle of the war took place almost on the exact spot at 
Tirurangadi where Colonel Humberstono bad defeated Makhdiim 
Ali nine jears before. Colonel Hartley had only the 75th liigh- 
landcTs and two battalions of sepoys to oppose Martab Kliairs 
Jinny of 9,000 Mysoreans and 4,000 Mappillas, hut the issuer 
was never in doubt. Martab Khan was driven back in confu- 
sion with the loss of nearly 2,000 killed, wounded and captured, 
and fled first to Forok and then up the Tamarasseri ghat with 
I he remnants of his force. 

Caimanoi'e was now' the only important town in Malabar still 
hostile to the Company, and General Abcrcromby himself came 
from Bombay wdth the 77th Regiment to conduct the operations 
for its capture. The siege hc^gan by land and sea on Deeemhcr 
14th, and on the 17th Bihi surrendered uneonditionally, five 
thousfiiid of Tipu’s troops laying down their arms without a 
murmur. After this little remained to ho dfme. The Mjipjnlla 
settlement at Valarpattanam was reduced , and with the captnro 
soon afterwards of Badagara an<l Kuttippuram forts Malabar was 
cleared of the enemy, and the British supremacy in Malabar was 
complete. 

Inclnded in the province of Malabar, formally ceded by the 
trf^atios signed at Soriiigapatam on February 22nd and March 
18th, 1792,* wore Coorg, Cociiin State and the whole of the 
distri(5t as at present eonstituted, except the Wynaad taluk. 
Since then there have been many changes in the limils of 
Malabar. The Wynaad, which in 179H Lord Mornington, 
Govornor-Gcneral of India, definitely pronouiuM'd to bo a part of 
the dominions of Tipu, was ceded by the partition treaty of Mysore 
after the fall of Seringapatam in 1799.~ In the same year a 
separate political officer was stationed in Coorg; and in 1809 
Cochin State was placed under the control of the British Resident 
in Travancore. Mahd opened its gates for the thiid time in its 
history after the declaration of war between France and England 
•md Holland in 1793.'^ 'Iwo years later, after the alliance 
between the republics of Fra» ce and Holland had be(‘n ])rocloimeiI, 
*he Stadholder of Holland, who had taken refuge in England, 
issued orders to all the Governors and Commandants, though 
bo was not compefent to do so, to admit Bjitish tioops into all 
Butch ‘ settlements, plantations, Colonies and Factories in East 
Bidia.’ Major Petrie was sent to take possession of Cochin in 

' Logan's Trv.aiies, ii. Vll and Xl. 

- Ibid. ii CXIII. 

« Ibid. ii. LVJI. 
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July 1795, l)ut tlho (lovei nor .Nfr. VanSpall had made prcparatioriH 
for a sicgo and decliiiod to suiTonder, considering the orders of 
the Stadholder to he null and void. A siege train and reinforce- 
ments were brought up, and on October 1 dth ' a shell was cast 
with cxeollorit skill into the centre of the Glovernmont House.’ 
'^I’he while flag was hoisted forthwith, and on the following day 
Mr. Vfiiik^i)all sun'cndcrod on terms.^ With Cochin the out- 
lying pditamH and Tangasseri passed into British bands, and tlie 
Dutch disappeared finally from Malabar. Mahe was restored to 
the French after the conclusion of pijaoo in 1817,® and the French 
At Calicut two years later."* Finally in 1853 after long 
discussions the aHeeff or scattered portions of French territory 
roim'i Mahe wore delivered up bv the British Oovemment.^ 
From I8d0 to I8d3 the Nilgiri plateau was a part of the Malabar 
district. In 181-3 the Nilgiris were transferred to Coimbatore 
leaving the range of the Kuiidabs to Malabar. The Kundahs wore 
trunsf erred to Coimbatore in 1860, and in 1873 and 1877 res pec- 
lively the Ou(!ht(jrlony valley and the thret^ anisams of south-east 
Wynaad, Nnmbalakdd, Cherankdd and Munnannd were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of the Nilgiris. In 
1870 a few small tracts of land in the "Wnlaynnad and Ponnani 
taluks were exchanged for a part of Cochin Statc.^ Finally, in 
1906 the small settlements at Anjengo and Tangassdri wore 
separated from Malabar, and constituted the new revenue 
District of Aiijongo. 

As soon as the treaties of Soringapatam were signed in 1792, 
the Company set itself seriously to the task of establishing a 
stable govcrnmciit in the country and reducing to law and 
order the chaos loft by a generation of alien misrule. Mr. 
Farmer, a senior merchant of Tellichcrry, and Major Dow, com- 
mandant of the fort, were appointed commissioners on behalf of 
the Bombay Government to enquire into tho state of the coun- 
try and to make arrangements with the Malabar ehiofs for the rev- 
enue of the ensuing year. Mr. Page joined them in September, 
jiiid Mceers. Duncan and Boddam, who ariived from Bengal 
in Drccmbd- 1792, completed the famous Joint Commission. 
Three months hitei’ their sobeme for tho administration of the 
district received the sanction of Sir Robert Abercromby, Governor 

^ hojfau’B Treaties, ii. XCVl. 

‘ Ibid. ii.CCLXVIir. 

“ Ibid. ii. (JCLXXXIX. 

* Ibid. ii. CCXC. 

' Ibid. ii, CCXCI. 
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of Bombay, and /)n March 18th Mr. Farmer was iiislallod at (ni.vi*. ii. 
(.’alicut as Siipravisor and Chief Magistrate of tlio I’rovinco of Hritism 
M alabar. Subject to his general control, two Superiutcndoiits 
liad revenue and magisterial charge of the Northern and 
Southern Divisions of the Province, with head-quarters at Tel- 
lichcrry and Cherpalcheri respectively, and a senior assistant was 
Judge and Magistrate of Calient. At the hcgiuuiug of 1700 
the office of Snpravisor was merged in a commission sent to 
Malabar to enquire into the cliargos of bribery brought by tlni 
/jjirnorin against the late Supravisor, Mr. James Stevens ; arul 
the commission was abolished in its turn on the score of expense 
soon after Malabar was transferred on 2l8t May 180O from tlie 
Bombay to the Madras Presidency. Major the first 

Principal Collector, took over charge of the district on October 
Ist, 1801, and was assisted by nine Siihordinato Collectors in the 
administration of the revenues and of the (^ivil (foviM-nnient. 

The outlook in 1792 when the Bombay Commissioners entered Misiakcn 
on their labours was anything but promising. The whole distrii-t 
seethed with discontent, and Bouth Malabar in partieiilar was in a I7l>2. 
state bordf'ring on anarchy, JVadc was at a standstill, and of the 
popper vines in the south of the district Tipu had left not one in 
fifty standing. His religious persecutions had ongoiidered a fierce 
and abiding hatred between liindu and Muhammadan, and the 
claims asserted by the Brahman and Nayar laiidlorils, now no(^king 
hack in their thousands from Travancoro, to lamls which for yearH 
l)iist had been in the undisturbed possession of Mappilla. cultivatoi-s 
widened the breach still further. 1’lie ZamoriiPs Nayars Iiad 
alioady come into collision tlirco times with the MAppillas of 
Bread; and the intractable Mdppillas of Walavaiuid, who had 
never been amenable oven to Mysorean rule, terrorised the (joiiutry- 
aide by frequent raids from their fortified posts in the jungles at 
tile foot of the Western Ghats. The Joint (Jommissionors worked . 
with uritiriug industry, and introduced many excellent measures. 

Ibeir first acts were to proclaim the freedom of trade in all articles 
"1 merchandise, save pepper, to establish Courts of Enquiry and 
Justice, presided over by themselves in rotation, and to declare a 
general amnesty for all the ‘manifold enormities^ of the past 
t\v’eiity years. But their misbikcn revenue policy, adopted under 
orders of the Governments of India and Bombay, retarded for 
} cars the pacification of the district, and culminated ultimately in 
fierce blaze of the Pazhassi (Pychy) rebellion. The Mysoreans 
bad collected their revenue direct from the cultivators through the 
ttiedium of theii own officials. The Company, failing to roaUse 
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how deeply the old rc%ime aod the povver of the Malabar chief- 
tains had been undermined by the Mysorean conquest and the 
iiitroduotion of a general land revenue, farmed for a lump sum to 
the Kajflg the collection of the revenues in their former dominions. 
The leases, at first yearly, were renewed in 1794 for a period of five 
years. But on October Ist, 1795, of a total revenue of some 
fourteen lakhs due for the year eliding September 30th, a balance 
of nearly six lakhs remained unoollected. A year later Palghat 
and Kavalappdra were taken over by the Oompan}'^ ; and long 
before the leases expired in 1799 the system had broken down, 
and the Company had assumed charges of the revenues of most 
of the districts. The Eajas had not the power to enforce their 
demands for the revenue. ‘ When my people ask for revenue ’ the 
Zamorin wrote in 1792 to the Joint Commissioners, * the Mdppillas 
shake their swords at them’; and the Ndyars who formerly 
had * paid no i-evcnuo to any one ’ but were bound ‘ to attend their 
Rajas when called on to war’ and who lived *in woods and hills 
with every house separate and that house defensive ’ barred their 
doors against the tax gatherer. The assessments of the Rajas 
again were unequal, and Mdppillas were rated more highly than 
Hindus. The general discontent deepened, and in South Malabar 
tho military hjui to bo employed against the Mdppilla banditti 
headed by the notorious robber Uiiui Mdtta Mdppan. 

But the system ha<l aao‘;bor undesirable result. Not only 
did it involve the Commissioners in the family feuds of the old 
Royal houses, but also it entailed upon them the delicate task of 
deciding between tho conflicting claims of the various Rajas to bo 
entrusted with the collection of the revenue in the different nids 
or divisions of tho district. Mistakes wore inevitable^ and one 
uiifoHunaie error of judgment had disastrous consequenoes in 
North Malabar. Tho influence of Kerala Yarma Raja of the 
Padiimdra Kovilagam of the Kottayaoi family, or the Pazhassi 
iPychy) Raja, as he Tvas usually called, was at this time supreme 
in the rich popper district of Kottayam. His uncle, the Raja of 
Kurumbrauad, claimed ascendancy in the district, and the Joint 
Commissioners, ignoring the claims of the nephew, leased Kottayam 
to him in 1793 for one yeai*. The Pychy Raja, who objected 
strongly to the arrangement, promptly showed his contempt for 
both the alleged authority of his uncle and the regulations of the 
Company, by stopping all collection of revenue in tho district and 
by taking the law into his own hands against erring M&ppillas. 
In tho following year the Kurumbrauad Eaja’s lease was renewed 
for five years, and till 1797 the Pyohy Baja remained in more or 
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1e8R open rebellion. Troops wore sent to Kottayam and Manattana chap. it. 
in 1795 to protcot^he Kurumbranad fax gatherors ; but the revenue British 
fell more and more into arrears, and in 1796 a determined effort 
was made to surprise the Baja in his palace at Pazhassi. But regular 
troops were at a disadvantage in the dense trackless jungles at the 
back of Kottayam, and the rebel Raja had a secure retreat above 
the ghats in the wilds of the Wynaad. All efforts at oonciliatiou 
failed, partly owing to the ‘ intolorabJe insolence of the Pychy ’ 
partly to the duplicity of his uncle of Kurumbranad, and tlio situa- 
tion became very grave. The Pyohy Raja mtwle overtures to Tipu, 
the pepper revenue of Kottayam was endangered, and the disaffin*- 
tion spread to Kurumbranad. 'J’roops wore despatched to various 
places in the Wynaad to hold the passes down into the plains, while 
the low country was being cleared of the rebels ; but they were 
hampered by difficulties of transport and lack of supplies, and a 
series of minor reverses onlminatod on March 18, 1797, in a detach- 
ment of 1,100 men being surprised and ent to pieces in the Poi-iya 
I’ass. Men in the dress of Tipu’s sepoys were distinguished 
among the rebels ; and the situation w’as so full of peril I hat the 
Governor of Bombay, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, and the Commander* 
in-Chief came in person to Malabar to investigate the state of th(» 
district. One of their acts was to cancel the agreement made with 
the TCurumbranad flaja for Kottayam, and a few months later by 
the good offices of the Obirakknl Raja the rebellion was brought 
to a peaceful end. The Pyohy Raja was pardoned for all his 
misdeeds, and granted a pension of Rs. 8.000 per annum ; and he 
acquiesced in a settlement made for Kottayam with the senior 
Raja of the Kottayam family who had recently returned from 
Travaucore. 

Two years later another cause of dispute cropped up, and seoomi 
the Pychy, ‘the most untractablo and unreasonable of all the 
Rajas,* as the Joint Commissioners had called him, once more raised \ soo-i806. 
the st indard of revolt. A fter the fall of Seringapatam the Wynaad 
had been ceded to the British; but the Pychy, who claimed the 
district, resisted all the attempts of the Amildars of the Mysore 
Commission to take possession. In support of his pretensions ho 
raised a large body of Nayars, Mappiilasand Mussalmans, the last 
for the most part disbanded soldiers of Tipu, and the Supreme 
Covernmfnt decreed that his insolence must not 'go unpunished. 

Ibo military control of the Province was transferred to the Madras 
Covemmeut, and in 180 » Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards 
Cuke of Wellington, was appointed Commander of the forces in 
Malabar, South Canara and Mysore. The state of the season 
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CHAP. II. prevQnted him from doing more than strengthen the military 
Bbitisii posts in Kottayam and prepare lor the oampaign by oonstmoting 
Sppbbmacy. roads; and before tho onset of the rains he retanied to 

Seringapataro. Tho monsoon was the Pyohy’s opportunity, and 
he utilized it by descending into the plains, whore he was joined 
by all the leaders of disaifeotion in the district, notably tho bandit 
chiefs Unni Mfitta Mhppanand Manjeri Attan Q-urukkal and four 
of tho Iruvalindd Nambiyars. Colonel Wellesley himself had no 
leisure to take tlie field in the district, but he drew up the plan of 
campaign. Two cavalry regiments were despatched to Malabar 
by 'way of the Palghat Gap to overawe the south of the district ; 
and early in 1 802 Colonel Stevenson entered the Wynaad from 
Mysore with a regiment of horse, two infantry regiments, font 
battalions of sepoys and six hundred pioneers. His instructions 
were to construct a line of posts from Edattara near Sultan's 
Battery on the Mysore frontier to the head of tlie Tamarassdri ghat, 
thus opening up oommunioation with Calicut and cutting off tho 
Pychy from his adherents in South Malabar, and then to push 
forward upon tho Eaja's palace in as many divisions as be 
might deem proper. By May 1802 every place of importance 
in tho Wynaad was in Colonel Stevenson's hands, and the 
llaja, a homeless wanderer, had taken refuge in the wilds of 
Chirakkal. ITis adherents were gradually hunted down, and 
in the course of 1802 many of the rebel loaders wore captured 
and lianged. The robollion would probably have soon died 
out, had not Major Macleod taken charge of Malabar a few 
months previously. In 1802 he aroused great discontent by 
attempting to disarm the district ; and later on in the year he 
fanned into flame the dying embers of revolt not only by a griev- 
ous enhancement of the land assessments, but by revising the 
table of oxchnnge. The first sign of reonidesoenoe was the capture 
of Panamaram fort in the Wynaad in October 1802 add the 
massacre of its gamson by the proscribed rebel Edaohenna Kunjan 
at tho head of a body of Euricohiyans ; and the siipineness of Major 
Drummond, who, though he bad 350 men under his oommi^d in 
a neighbouring outpost, made no effort to avenge the disa^er, 
roused the whole of North Wynaad. Three thousand men ooUfected 
at the Pish pagoda near Manautoddy, and the rebels soon held 
the Kottiydr and Periya passes. Troops were poured into tho 
AVynaod from the low country ; but the whole district was now 
ablaze, and before tho year was oat tho rebels had ventured nearly 
as far as the ooast and had laid waste the spioe plantations at 
Anjarakkaudi. This, however, was their Ust important ioeoess. 
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Major Maideod rosigned his office on March llth, 1803, and Mr. 
Rickards, his succ^or, did much hy timely concessions to allay the 
storm in South Malabar. But it was to Mr. T. H. Baber, Sub- 
Collector of Tellioherry, and to the Kolkars or police organised by 
Captain Watson a few years before, that the chief credit of stamp- 
ing out the rebellion was due. Regular troops tied to their 
transport waggons were of little use against small mobile bands of 
rebels in a country peculiarly suited to a guerilla warfare. But 
the kolkdrans, equally mobile and with an equal knowledge of the 
people, the language and the country, hunted down the small 
parties of the Pychy’s adherents with untiring zeal. Mr. Baber 
also enlisted the country people in the cause of law and order ; and 
his policy of holding them responsiblo for refusing to help the 
rebels and for giving prompt information as to their movements, 
combined with the vigilance of the kolkarans, soon cleared the low 
country of rebels, and drove them back into the Wynaad. Here 
the Madras troops who had recently taken the place of Colonel 
Stevenson’s fever-stricken regiments, pursued them with such 
energy that by April 1805 all appearanco of opposition had died 
away. On June 16th a proclamation was issued offering rewards 
for the apprehension of the Pychy Eaja, two of her members of his 
family, and nine of his principal adherents, and declaring their 
estates and property confiscated from that date. Several important 
arrests were made, but the honour of destroying the arch rebel 
himself was reserved for Mr. Baber. On November 30th, a little 
more than a month after he had taken over charge of the Wynaad, 
he had the * infinite satisfaction’ of reporting to Govomment that he 
had ‘ the good fortune to come up with the Cotiote Kdrala Varma 
Raja aim the Pychy Raja and with the assistance of Captain 
Clapham and 50 sepoys and 100 Kolkars to chastise this rebel chief- 
tain by destroying him and five of his followers.’ The rebellion 
died a natural death soon afterwards, and Mr Baber received a 
donation of 2,500 pagodas and the thanks of Government for his 
servioes. 

The N^yar rising of 1808 and 1809 in 1’ravanoore and Coohin 
8tate did not seriously disturb the general peace of the district ; but 
on January 19th, 1809, the town of British Cochin was fiercely 
attacked by the rebels. Under cover of the fire of two guns 
{planted on Vypeen point the N^yars, three thousand strong, 
advanced boldly ito the assault, but the British troops drove them 
l>aok with 300 casualties. Two days later they burnt the Dutch 
Governor’s house on the outskirts of the town ; but a second attack 
on the fort made on January 26 was not pushed home with any 
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spirit, and the assailants were dispersed without difficulty. Three 
years later the Kuricohiyans and Kurumbans" of the Wynaad 
resented the exaction of the land revenue in money instead of in 
kind by placing in a state of siege the detachments at Manantoddj 
and Sultan's battery. Troops were hurried into the disaffected 
tract from Mysore and from the coast, and peace was soon restored. 

The ipax Bntamica was now firmly established in the land, and 
for four and twenty years, untroubled by disaffection within or 
dangers from without, the authorities devoted themselves to internal 
refonns and the people settled down quietly to their agricultural 
pursuits. But in November 1836, just w'hen prices had risen and 
the tide of prosperity seemed fairly to have set in, a M^ppilla of 
Pandalfir desam in Emad taluk, after murdering one Hindu and 
wounding three others, was himself shot by a taluk peon. Similar 
. outrages had been known in Tipu Sultan's time and in 1822 
Mr. Baber spoke of them as ‘ a disgrace to the M^ppilla commu- 
nity j ’ but this crime was the first of the long sequence of outbreaks 
which at varying intervals of time have since marred the tran- 
quillity of Malabar. 

With rare exceptions these outbreaks have always blazed out 
within a radius of some fifteen miles from Pandalfir hill in the 
Emad taluk, the so-called ^ fanatical zone.’ The Arab strain, strong 
on the coast, is hero very faint, and the followers of * the way ' are 
for the most part proselytes drawn from the dregs of the Hindu 
population. They are miserably poor and hopelessly ignorant, and 
their untutored minds are peculiarly susceptible to the inflammatory 
preaching of the church militant and to alluring contrasts drawn 
between their miserable state here on earth and the wondrous 
joys of Paradise. The M^ppilla, brooding, it may be, over some 
fancied slight to his ‘ pearl-like' faith or over the tyranny of some 
Hindu landlord till it assumes in his mind the proportion of a 
gigantic wrong that can be washed out only in blood, determines 
to win eternal bliss by a martyr's death. Others join him, and 
the murder of a landlord or his agent or of an apostate sets the 
seal on their resolve. The or saints predestinate, prepare 

for death. They sot their houses in order, divorce their wives, and 
clad in the white robes of martyrs go out to die fighting against 
the unbeliever. Their contempt for death and frenzied bravery 
almost pass belief. In the dreadful outbreak of 1849 one man 
whose thigh had been broken in the first collision with the troops 
at Manjeri remained for seven days in all the agony of his neg- 
lected wound. He was further tortured by being jolted in a litter 
twelve long miles from Manjeri to Ang4dippuram, Yfit when the 
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fanatics were ont.to pieces at the latter place ‘ there he was at the OHAP. il. 
time of the fight, 'hopping on his sound leg in the encounter, only MippiLLA 
anxious to get a fair blow at the infidels ere he died.* In 1843 ^^^“**^**' 
and 1849 well armed sepoys in overwhelming numbers refused to 
face a handful of Sdhids armed only with war knives, and in 1851 
even British troops recoiled in temporary confusion before their 
onslaught. In 1894 volleys from Lee-Metford and Snider rifles 
failed to stop them, and some of the fanatics reached the bayonets 
* ere meeting with what they sought, death and entrance into 
paradise.’ Few have ever Vieen captured alive, and nothing can 
exceed the scorn of their wives and relatives and the whole 
M^ppilla community for ^ Minjina Sdhids' or ‘all-but inai-tyrs.’ 

Only two of the 34 fanatics who went out in 1894 survived, and 
both were wounded. ‘No words can depict,* says Sir Henry 
Winterbotham,^ ‘ the abject terror of the Hindus of all ranks and 
classes when a gang of Mappilla fanatics is on the war path. An 
invasion by a hostile army could not cause more consternation or 
a greater panic.* All attempts at conciliation or parleys are as 
dangerous as they are futile, and ‘ it is and over must bo the prime 
duty of the Malabar Magistrate to suppress a Mappilla outbreak 
without delay at all costs, and the special endeavour should be to 
prevent the fanatics having the opportunity they covet of personal 
conflict hand to hand with the troops.* 

Mappilla unrest reached its highwater mark between the years 1836-1863. 
1836 and 1853. In this period of eighteen years no fewer than 
twenty-two outbreaks took place besides numerous aboi-tive risings 
and conspiracies. One of the bloodiest tragedies of the whole 
long series was enacted at Manjeri and Angddippuram in 1849. 

In August of that year, after the usual preliminary murders, five 
fanatics under Attan Q-urikkal, a descendant of the notorious 
bandit chief mentioned above, seized the Manjeri Karanamulpdd’s 
temple overlooking the taluk ofldcc hill. Here their numbers 
swelled to thirty-two in the few hours that it took to bring up a 
detachment of the 43rd N.I. from Malappuram. The sepoys 
behaved disgracefully. Ensign Wyse led a storming party 
against the temple, but a few of the fanatics came rushing down 
the hill at them, and all but four of the sepoys refused to stand. 

The ensign and his little band were slain, and even the troops 
posted in reserve on the taluk office hill fled in panic. Detachments 
H.M.’s 94th regiment and of the S9th N.I. were brought up 
by forced marches from Cannanore aud Palghat. They arrived at 
Manjeri on September 3rd, and the same night the fanatics, whose 
uumhers had by this time doubled, retreated to the Bagavathi 

* See O.O., No. 1667, Judicial, dated SOtb September 1896. 
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.CHAP. II. temple at Anglldippuram. The troops followed ip pursuit next day 
JfXppiLLi and at 5 p.m. on September 4th the encounter 'took place. The 
OPTJIBXAK8. Conaroanding Officer’s report is vivid, if ungrammatical ; — 

The enemy came on with the most desperate courage 
throwing themselves on our bayonets; after firing off their 
matchlocks, they took to their war-knives, swords and spears, and 
when struck to the ground, renewed the fight even on their knees 
by hurling their weapons at the faces of our men and which 
continued until literally they were out to pieces : others planted 
on the trees kept up a most destructive fire with their matchlocks 
loaded with iron slugs.” 

The losses of the troops wore trifling, but of the sixty-four 
fanatics not one lived to tell the tale. The disastrous outrage at 
Kolattfir in the Walavanad taluk followed two years afterwards. 
The Kolattfir Yariy^r, an old man of 79 and an influential land- 
lord, was dragged out of his house, and hacked to pieces in the paddy- 
fields close by. The sepoys once more broke and fled, and even a 
detachment of British troops footsore and weary after marching 
forty miles in two days over hilly country fell back momentarily 
before the rush of the Mappillas. Hitherto the fanatics had 
spared women and children, but in 18o2 in the outbreak at 
Mattanfir in the Kottayam taluk, one of the very few that have 
taken place in North Malabar, ‘ men, women, children, the very 
infant at the breast ’ were put to the sword. 

Uambram After this Mr. Strange, a Judge of tho Sadr Adalat, was placed 

TangaU. special duty to enquire into the disturbances, their causes and 

remedies. TirfirangAdi had for many years past been the centre 
of Mdppilla fanaticism and the Mambram ^ or Taramal Tangal 
had been its high-priest. The adhigari of the amsam had been 
murdered in 1843, and the Tangal had been suspected of inspiring 
the notorious H^l Ilakkam or * frenzy raising ’ sect of Mdppillas, 
to whoso door at least two of the outrages of that year had been 
laid. Ho had died shortly afterwards, and his tomb had become 
the chosen shrine where the Sdhid invoked the blessing of 
Heaven on his enterprise. His son and successor, Saiyyid Fazl, 
had acquired an even greater ascendancy over the ignorant 
M^ppilla mind. ‘ They regard him ' says a report of the 
period * as imbued with a portion of Divinity. They swear by 
his foot as their most solemn oath. Harth on which he had 
spat or walked is treasured up.’ It may be that, as he protested 
to the last, his teaching had bean misunderstood ; but even the 
Tangal admitted that his presence in the district had led to deeds 
of horror, and Mr. Strange was directed to report what measures 
* Opposite Tiroisiig&di on ^ other side of the Kadelimdi riter. 
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should be taken Sigainst him. On the very day (February 17th, 
1852) that the ordfer was passed, tenor twelve thousand Mappillas, 
many of them armed, assembled at Tir6rangadi in secret oonolave 
with the Tangal. Any attempt to arrest him would have led 
to terrible bloodshed, but fortunately Mr. Conolly, the District 
Magistrate, prevailed upon him to leave Malabar peaceably. He 
sailed for Arabia on March 19th, 1852. 

Rejecting the explanations that the disturbances had their 
origin in agrarian depression or M^ppilla destitution, Mr. Strange 
found their cause to be religious fanaticism fanned by the 
preaching of ambitious priests, like the Mambram Tangals. The 
condition of the Hindus had become * most lamentable/ and the 
prestige of Government had been severely shaken. He advocated 
a stem repressive policy ; and at his suggestion a special force of 
police was raised, and Acts XXTII and XXIV of 1854 passed 
into law. The latter rendered illegal the possession of the war- 
knife after February Ist, 1865, and by that date 7,561 had been 
surrendered. 'Fhe former empowered the authorities to fine the 
Mdppilla population of amsams implicated in outrages, and to 
take stringent measures against all persons suspected of complicity 
in them. 

A few months later Mr. Conolly, Distiict Magistrate of 
Malabar and provisional member of Council, was barbarously 
murdered by four Mdppilla convicts. They had escaped from 
jail on August 4th, 1855, and for nearly six weeks they had roamed 
over the district. They had prayed at the Taramal Tangal’s 
shrine, and it was generally known that they contemplated some 
desperate deed. At nightfall on September 12th they made their 
way into Mr. Conolly ’s bungalow at Calicut on the hill where the 
barracks now stand. Mr. Conolly and his wife were seated on 
low sofas in the verandah on either side of a table bearing lamps. 

‘ He was approached from behind, and even Mrs. Conolly did not 
catch sight of the first blow which alono would have proved fatal ; 
aud the next moment the lights were all swept off the table and 
the ruffians bounded on their victim slashing him in every 
direction.* Mr. Conolly lingered for about an hour in intense 
Agony. His assailants made good their escape, but were 
overtaken five days later in the Ernad taluk and shot down. Nine 
amsams implioated in the outrage were fined, and the net 
proceeds of the fines, aggregating nearly Bs. 81,000, were granted 
to Mrs. Conolly. 

Notwithstanding the heavy penalties of the Mdppilla acts 
outbre^ still ppntinued, though at longer int^yals, and in 1873 
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Kolatt^r was the scene of another tragedy. In 1880, after the 
Molatti^r outrage of that year, an anonymous petition was received 
by G-ovemment setting forth the ‘manifold grievances of the agricnl- 
turists of Malabar and naming eviction in particular as the root of 
the Mdppilla evil. In reporting on this petition Mr. Logan and 
Mr. Wigram, District Judge of South Malabar, both agreed that 
Mr. Strange had given far too little weight to agrarian discontent 
as a cause of disturbances ; and on February 5th, 1881, the former 
was appointed Special Commissioner to enquire into land tenures 
and tenant right in Malabar, and to consider the best means of 
' removing another Mdppilla grievance of long standing, the diffi- 
culty of getting from their Hindu landlords sites for mosques and 
burial-grounds. 

Mr. Logan’s views on Malabar land tenures are dealt with in 
greater detail in Chapters IV and XI. Briefly he was of opinion 
that the true position of the janmi or landlord had been 
completely misapprehended by the early British administrators 
and after them by the Courts of Justice. In Mappilla outrages 
he saw an instrument designed to ‘ counteract the overwhelming 
influence, when backed by the British Courts, of the Janmis in 
the exercise of the novel powers of ouster and of eviction for rent 
conferred upon them. A Janmi who by the courts evicted, 
whether fraudulently or otherwise, a substantial tenant was decreed 
to have merited death ; and it was considered a religious virtue, 
not a fault, to have killed such a man, and to have afterwards 
died in arms fighting against an infidel Government, which 
sanctioned such injustice.’ He suggested various remedies, which 
were elaborately discussed by two commissions ; and the ultimate 
results of bis proposals were the ^ Malabar Compensation for Tenants 
Improvements Act ’ (Act I of 1887 amended and improved by Act 
I of 1900), and the decision of Government after the outbreak of 
1894 that in special cases it would consider the advisability of 
acquiring land for Mappilla cemeteries under the Land Acquisition 
Act. 

A time of excitement succeeded Mr. Logan’s commission, 
between 1883 and 1885 no less than five outrages gave point to his 
plea of urgency. One of these disturbances was suppressed with 
more than usual difficulty. Its origin was purely fanatical. The 
preceding outbreak had been a fiasco. The hearts of the SdMa 
had failed them at the last moment, and, instead of dying a glorious 
death, they had been arrested like common malefactors, and 
sentenced to transportation for life for attempted murder. The 
a^tate, moreover, whom they had gone forth to kill, had survived 
his wounds and had even been compensated with a portion of the 
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M&ppilla A months later on December 27th, 1884, a 

gang of twelve meh, mostly illiterate cultivators from the remote 
Ghembrass^ri amsam at the foot o£ the Sispara ghat, sot out 
to wipe away the stain on the honour of Islam. Their first 
act was to visit the house of the apostate, not half a mile from and 
within sight of the barracks at Malappuram, and to fire a volley 
at his brother. After this exploit they formed up and marohed 
boldly through Malappuram past the police station, and finally 
took up their position in the Trikkalayfir temple near Ariyakkod on 
the north bank of the Beypore river. Mr. Logan with the reserve 
police from Oaliout and the troops from .Malappuram arrived next 
day, but the fanatics, departing from precedent, eleeted to stay 
behind the stone walls of the temple. The doorway was blown 
up by dynamite ; but the position was too strong to storm, and the 
fanatics were killeil one by one by volleys as they fired at the 
troops through their loopholes. Only one private was killed, 
and one officer and one private were wounded, but the risks run 
by the party of law and order were so great that the disarming 
of the Galiout, Ernad and Walavanad taluks was resolved upon. 
Troops were imported by rail and posted at various centres in the 
disturbed tracts, and uuier the superintendonoe of Mr. Logan 
this dangerous operation was carried out in February 1885 without 
resistance. A small outbreak followed in Fonnani, and that taluk 
was also disarmed in June. More than 20,000 arms were collected 
including nearly 9,000 guns. 

In the last twenty years there have been only three outbreaks, 
but two of them wore exceptionally serious. In the PandikkM 
outbreak of 1894, the names of thirty-two Mappillas were added 
to the long roll of martyrs, and the appalling tragedy of 1896 was 
unprecedented as well for the number of the fanatics that took 
part in it, as for the swift and terrible retribution that overtook 
them. The saddest part of the whole affair was its want of reason. 
The few survivors could point to no single grievance that w'ould beax 
examination ; but it is plain that a plot had already been hatched, 
when on February 2dth, 1896, the arrest of four of the ringleaders 
precipitated the outbreak before the plans of the fanatics had been 
fully matured. The same evening a gang of twenty Mdppillas 
went out on the war path from Chembrass^ri amsam, and for five 
days in ever increasing numbers they terrorised the country side. 
Hindus were murdered, or their kudumia were out off, and 
f^ey were summarily converted to Islam. Temples were desecrated 
and burnt. Houses were looted in th^ search for food, money and 
Finally on March Ist, hard pressed by the pursuit of the 
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tiroops, the fanatics entered the Manjeri K^ranamulpid^s teinple, 
determined to make their last stand in a spot hallowed in their 
eyes as the scene of the first triumphant wt of the tragedy of 1849 . 
Twenty soldiers were guarding the treasury on the hill opposite 
the temple, and with them shots were exchanged. At 9 a.m. 
the District Magistrate with the main body of the troops came 
up in great anxiety for the safety of the treasury guard, and 
Occupied a hill overlooking the temple from a distance of some 750 
yards across a deep valley covered with trees and bushes. The 
troops opened fire at once, and the fanatics, instead of taking shelter, 
delicately courted death, offering themselves as a target to the 
bullets on the open platform of the temple, ‘howling, shouting, 
waving their arms and firing off their guns.’ Advancing steadily 
with frequent volleys over the broken ground, the troops came near 
enough to the Mdppilla stronghold to call upon the fanatics to 
surrender. Hoarse cries of defiance were their only answer, and 
pushing on the soldiers entered the temple almost without opposi- 
tion. A horrible sight met their eyes. Within the narrow preoinots 
were piled up the bodies of ninety-two M^ppillas. Some were 
still breathing, but the great majority were dead, and at least 
twenty had their throats cut from ear to ear. They had been 
murdered by their comrades to prevent their being captured 
alive. A small gang of seven 8dhi*h was still at large, but 
by March 13th they had all been arrested or shot by the police, 
and the outbreak was at an end. . Ninety-nine M^ppillas had 
gone out to die, and all but six had acoomplished their purpose. 
Mr. (now Sir Henry) Winterbotham, a Member of the Board 
of Bevenue, was deputed at once to Malabar to enquire into the 
oircumstanoes of the disturbanoe and the means taken to suppress it. 
His report Voompletely justified the action of the District Magistrate. 
The history of scores of similar outbreaks showed that the only 
reply to a formal summons to surrender would have been an 
immediate charge by the fanatios. To make such a summons he 
would have had to give up his position of advantage, and would 
probably have sacrificed many valuable lives by exposing the troops 
to a hand to hand confiiot with the Mdppillas on ground which was 
all in favour of the latter. 

No fiues vrere imposed after this outbreak, partly beoause it 
was feared that tliey would accentuate the already extreme poverfy 
of the fanatical zone, partly because the M&ppilla oommunity ill 
general had shown far less sympathy with the outbreak than on 
former oeoaslous. This was perhaps one of the most hopeful ngna 
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audit was even more marked in the small abortive rising of 1898. 
In this ease after assassinating an unpopular Hindu landlord, 
against whom they had a grudge, the murderers donned the 
orthodox white robes, ahd on April 3rd set out on the usual 
career of Sdhids. On the following day they retreated to a temple 
in Payyandd to await their death. The Spceial Police Force came 
up, but their services were not required. 1'he feeling of the 
Id^ppillas of the desam, which formerly had been a hotbed of 
fanaticism, was strongly against the Sahids^ and they gathered in 
force round the temple. The Phkkoya Tangal came from Malap- 
puram, and at his exhortation the fanatics surrendered without a 
struggle. 

The M^ppilla outbreaks may be attiibuted to three main 
causes, poverty, agrarian discontent and fanaticism, of which the 
last is probably the chief. Poverty is still extreme in the 
fanatical zone, and is no doubt to some extent accentuated by the 
Mappilla practice in the south of dividing up the property of the 
father among his wives, sons and daughters. Tlie Tenants 
Improvements Act has done much to protect the tenant from ruin- 
ous eviction. Fanaticism however is still^ strong in the land ; and 
education, for all the expenditure on Mdppilla schools, has made but 
little progress among the community. The repressive policy 
initiated in 1854 has had a salutary effect. The fining of whole 
villages has brought home to the community a sense of its re- 
sponsibility for its unruly members, as was proved in 1896 and 
again in 1898 ; the most enlightened Mappillas have been enlisted 
on the side of law and order ; and the Pfikkoja Tangal, who as a 
descendant of the Prophet is almost worshipped by the Mappillas 
of Emad and Walavanad, has issued a pamphlet sternly denoun- 
cing outbreaks as opposed to true rel%ion. The fanatical zone has 
been opened up by good roads ; and during the Kamazin fast, 
when religious enthusiasm is easily roused, the Special rolico Force 
is distributed over the zone, and signallers keep the various 
detachments in touch with one another and with the troop at 
Maiappuram. The complete immunity of Malabar from Mappilla 
disturbances in the last few years is perhaps the result of these 
precautions. 
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Distribution op Population— Urban and rural— Movement of people. Lan- 
ouAOEg— Malay Alam— Tun jattn Eahuttacolian— Folksongs— Prose. Rbw- 
oioNB. Thk Hindus— The Malabar Caste System. MarvmaleJtaMyam 

system— The Tanodd— Origin of system— Early accounts of Samhandham 
—Present position— The Tali fcaiyanani— Pollution— Ceremonial pollu- 

tion— Birth and death pollution. Conspectus of Caste System. Bbahmans 
— Nambddiris- Pat tars and Embrandiris— Mambddiri sub-divisions— Elayads 
and Mdssads. AntabXt.a JXthi— Ambalavasis— Kshattriyas and Saman- 
tans. NXtabb— High caste Mayars— South Malabar— Ncrth Malabar— 
Non-military Nayars— Low caato N4yara. Polluting Castes— Tiyans and 
Ishnvans— Mnkkuvans— Artizan, menial and devil dancing oastes. 
Abobioinal Classis— Chcrumans and Pulayans— Parayans— Nayadis— 
Jungle tribes. Fobeign Castes. Villages and Dwellings. Dbbbs— Hair 
—Ornaments. Food. Amusements— JTttlaris—XadftofcaZM— Games. FgSTi- 
VALs. Agricultubal Cerkmonirs. Religion— Temples— Religious life— 
Magic and superstitions. Geremonibs— Nambudiri marriages— Other Nam* 
bddiri oereinonies— Death ceromonios— Ceremonies of Nayars and other 
castes — PiUikudi — Childbirth — PdUkvdi — Chorv/nnu — Vidyiramhham — 
Choulam—Kdihukuttu—Tdlikettu kalydnam—Tirandu Marriage- 

Funeral and memorial ceremonies. MXpfillas —Origin— General oharaoteris- 
ties— Houses— Dress— Food — Mosciues- Religion— Saints— MauZod — Super- 
stition-Ceremonies — Childbirth— Circumcision— Marriage— Death. Chris* 
tians. Syrian Ch ristians — History— Characteristios — Churches— Clergy — 
Doctrines — Festivals— Social life — Marriage — Death. Roman Catholics. 
Basel Mission. 

Malabar is one of the most densely populated districts in the 
Madras Presidency, the average number of inhabitants to the 
sq. mile (481) being exceeded only in the Tanjore district, and 
beiog much above the average of the Presidency as a whole (270). 
But the district area includes large tracts of practically unin- 
habited hiH country, as well as the sparsely populated plateau of 
the Wynaad, where the average density is less than 100 persons 
to the square mile ; and the figures for Ponndni Taluk, in which 
the population at the census of 1901 averaged 1,123 persons to 
the square mile, may be taken as representing with fair aeourau^ 
the state of the country within 10 miles of the- sea-board throngh- 
ont the district. 

The houses of the people are not for the most part congre- 
gated in villages of the type common elsewhere in the Presidenoj ; 
but are scattered on the oultivated lands, and along the foot q! 
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the hills sarrou^diag the rice ‘fields, each standing in its chap< ill, 
oTO garden. Only 8 per cent, of the people live in towns (the pro- Dibtribu* 
portion for the Presidency is 11 per cent.) ; and the major portion 
of these are to be found in five or six large towns, which include 
considerable areas more strictly rural than urban in character. 

For instance within the limits of Calicut, at onoo the largest and 
most densely populated town, there are Inrge stretches of cultiva- 
tion, and comparatively few streets ; and the number of houses 
to the square mile is only 472, while in towns such as Madras, 

Madura and Salem the average ranges from two to three thousand 
to the square mile. 

Details of the variations that have taken place in the periods Movement of 
between the last three censuses will be found in the separate 
volume of appendices. It will be seen that though the population 
increased by 12 per cent, in the decade between 1881 and 1891, 
the increase in the last decade only amounted to 5*6 per cent. 

It is not easy to assign a reason for this comparative decline ; 
though it is partly attributable to the decay of the Wynaad 
industries. There is little emigration from Malabar, and bad 
seasons and plague are negligible factors. The tendency of the 
population to move to the towns, which was generally indicated 
by the results of the last census in other parts of the Presidency, 
was less noticeable in Malabar ; but that it prevailed to some 
extent in the deoado from 1891-1901 is shown by the fact that 
the populations of Calicut and Palghat increased by 11 and 
13 per cent, respectively, while the general increase for the district 
was only 5*7 per cent. 


Malaydhm is the language of 94 per cent, of the people ; Lanooaoes. 
other languages are practically only spoken by foreigners. Tamil 
is the language of 4 per cent., made up mostly of East coast 
merchants (Chettis, Pillais and Bdvuttans) and Pattar Brahmans 
in Palghat, of estate coolies in the Wynaad, and of the Goundan 
and other inhabitants of the Attapddi valley. On the coast there 
are a few merchants who speak Arabic, Hindnstani, Gnzarati 
and Mardtti ; and in the Wynaad, Canarese is spoken by many of 
the estate coolies. A few Goanese Eurasians returned Portuguese 
as their language at the last census ; but it seems to be dying out. 

The dialects spoken by the more barbarous of the hill tribes 
differ considerably from Malaydlam, but they hardly deserve to 
be regarded as separate languages ; that of the Eurumbas of the 
Wynaad contains a oonsiderable admixture of Canarese.. In 


Hiniooy^ the language is Mahl, a dialect of Singhalese and 
belongi^ ^erefore to the Indo-European &mily. 
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Malay ^lam isa Dravidian language closely a^n to Tamil; but 
it is still a matter of dispute whether it should be regarded as an 
“old and much altered ofEshoot” of Tamil as Dr. Caldwell 
considered it, or as a sister language “ both being dialects of the 
same member of the Dravidian family, ” as Dr. Q-undert suggests 
in his dictionary. Modern Malaydlam has a softer and less 
nasal sound than Tamil; but its main difference from the 
latter is that it 4 verbs are not inflected to denote person, number 
or gender, h’rom the fact that verbal inflexions are found in 
the old copper plate deeds referred to on page 34, and in early 
poetry, it is argued that their disappearance is a comparatively 
late development ; but if this were so we should expect some 
traces of such inflexions to survive in the colloquial language, as 
they do in English ; and there are none. The language of the 
copper plate grants, which were made by a Perum^l who accord- 
ing to tradition was a foreigner, is rather Tamil than Malayalam ; 
and the early poets were no doubt much affected by influence of 
the early Tamil poets, who formed a literary school and developed 
a court language.^ It is not impossible that colloquial M^a- 
yilam had already developed on different lines. 

The classical epoch of modern Malay £lam begins with 
Tunjattu Ezhuttacchau, who lived in the 17th century, and to 
whom is ascribed the invention of the existing Malaydlam 
alphabet. The tradition is that he was a Ndyar, who provoked 
the jealousy of the Brahmans by his genius and learning, and 
was by their magic seduced into the' habit of drunkenness. To 
revenge himself he determined to exalt the Malaydlam language 
to an equality with the sacred language of the gods and rishis ; 
and accordingly proceeded to translate into it the principal 
Sanskrit epics such as the Eamdyana, Mahabhdrata, Sivapur&na 
andBhagavatha, all of which he translated while under the 
immediate influence of intoxication. The result was, in the 
words of Dr. Burnell, that “ there was perhaps no part of 
Southern India where Sanskrit literature was more studied by 
people of many castes during the 18th century^’; and to this 
influence may perhaps be traced the number of Sanskrit words to 
be found now even in colloquial use, as well as the development of 
-the Malaydlam poetical diction, which has been described as 
*^pure Sanskrit connected or conduded by a few Malaydlam 
words.’* 

Altogether different is the language of the Malabar folksongs 
aome of which have been reduced to writing. Th^ celebrate 

1 Bm Thi nmtk JBtyAkm Hundred Ttart 090, (SsniikMabliii PilkS). ' 
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exploits o£ popular heroes such as the Eanh^li Marakkars and 
Tacohdli Othenaii (the Malabar Eobin Hood), or historio occur- 
rences such as Tiph’s invasion, the Pyohj rebellion, and famous 
Mappilla outbreaks ; the language is the ordinary colloquial 
Malaydlam, and there are no traces of verbal inflections, and tew 
Sanskrit expressions. 

Of prose there is not much ; the Keral6lpatti, and similar 
historical and legal treatises of the seventeen and eighteenth 
centuries, are the earliest examples, but they are mainly transla- 
tions from Sanskrit, and full of Sanskrit words ; and Dr. Gundert 
considered that the best early prose was to be found in the 
Tellicheriy records. Modern prose has hardly yet a distinct and 
definite style. The labours of Dr. Gundert and his successors 
among the German Missionaries have done much to adapt the 
colloquial language to literary expression, though they have 
perhaps tended to assimilate it too much to Tamil ; but in the 
most recent prose represented by the works of Mr. Chandu 
Menon, the influence of Sanskrit is still predominant. 

The education of the people is dealt within Chapter IX and 
their occupations in Chapter VI. The religion of the majority 
is Hinduism, but there is a far larger proportion of Muhamma- 
dans than is usual in the Madras Presidency. At the census of 
1901, 68 per cent, of the people were classed as Hindus, 80 per 
cent, as Muhammadans and 2 per cent, as Christians. The bulk 
of the Christians, who are most numerous in the south of the 
Ponndni Taluq, belong to the Syrian Church. The Mappillas 
are most numerous in the Erndd and Ponndni taluqs, and in the 
coast towns : unlike the East coast Labbais, the Mappillas belong 
almost entirely to the Sunni sect of Muhammadanism. 

There is an entire hierarchy of castes peculiar to * Malabar ’ 
in the wider sense of that term, that is, regarded as a geographi- 
cal expression including the British district of that name and 
the adjoining Native States of Travancore and Cochin ; and it is 
impossible within the limits of this chapter to give more than a 
brief outline of the system. The origin of the Hindn castes 
is a vexed question, which need not be discussed here ; but it will 
be observed that Malabar affords excellent illnstrations of 
the theories advanced by Sir H. Risley, in his treatment of 
the question in the report of the census of 1901. He sug- 
gested that the basis of fact underlying the idea of caste 
is the physiological instinct of race distinction, which encourages 
^ypergainy, or the role which forbids a woman to marry a 
.inim of on Inferior race or group, and lends to separate the 
progeny of mixed marriages into distinct endogamons groups ; 
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OttAl* III. and that tho evolution of the elaborate modern sjstems of caste 

Thk Hindus, has been dne largely to tho influence of the Action, that differences 
of religion, custom, locality, profession and the like, are 
analogous to race distinctions, and should be similarly stereo- 
typed; a fiction characteristic of the Hindu genius, and popu- 
larised by the Brahman myth of the four Vedio castes. In 
Malabar, the primal race distinctions can readily be traced in the 
broad divisions of Brahman, Nayar, Tiyan, artizans, and the 
supposed aboriginal tribes ; while the infinite variety of castes 
and subcastes vrell exemplifies the effect of hypergamy and the 
tendency to stereotype the most minute differences of custom, etc. 
There is for instance, little doubt that the Sdmantan is by race, 
a Ndyar,^ differentiated by his social position and strict observ- 
ance of hypergamy with Xambhdiris; and that many at 
least of the intermediate temple-serving castes are, as tradition 
relates, the result of violations of the rule of hypergamy by 
Brahmans. The Chembottis (copper-smiths;, originally a class 
of Xammdlans, who now claim to rank with N^yars, are an 
instance of a caste, which has been raised in the social scale 
by its profession ; and the Veluttedans, a washerman sub- 
caste of the N^yars, and the Kavuthiyans, a barber subdivision 
of the Veluttedans, are instances of classes which have been de- 
graded by theirs. The influence of local residence may be seen 
in the differentiation of Izhuvan, Tandan, and Tiyan ; as well as 
in the general rule that members of the same castes dwelling in 
North and South Malabar,^ may not intermarry. But this is not 
all. In different parts of the country there are quite different sets 
of castes *, where the same caste is common to two tracts, the sub- 
divisions are often different ; and sometimes subdivisions bearing 
the same name have a different social status in different places. 
Thus as a general rule, the subdivisions of Ndyars in North 
Malabar, class for class, rank higher, or consider that they do, 
than the corresponding subdivisions in South Malabar. Again, 
ceremonies and customs vary even from desam to desam ; and 
these differences extend to such minute or trivial matters, as the 
manner of discharging salvoes of kadmaa (mortars) at festivals, 
and of slicing plantains for curry. Obviously a mere sketch of 
the system as a whole is all that can be offered here. 

1 In 1888 the Diitriot Judg;e of ^'oath HalaW held in a anit between the Slnya 
Tiramulp&d of Nilambor and the Collector, Mr. Logan, that there was no 
distinctive caate of S&mantani, and that the plaintiff was a Niyar (Fide Moore’s 
MoJabar laio and Custom, p. 8^). 

* The dividing line is the Korapnsha river, between the Oaiiont and Knnuai- 
ihrinad^nka. ; .... , ^ 
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Before howeyer proceeding to give a conspectus of the caste CHAP. III. 
hieraroh7, it is kecessarj to describe some remarkable peon- The Hixpui. 
liarities of Malabar society, which affect the system, and to which 
reference must constantly be made in explaining it. 

The first is the system of inheritance, and of family organisa- The Maru. 
tion, known as Mai'umakkattdi/am, or literally, “descent through 
sister’s children ” ; bound up with which is the institution known 
as Samhandkam, the loose form of “ marriage ” obtaining among 
the castes followihg marumakkattdyamy which entails no 
responsibility or legal obligation whatever on the part of the 
“ husband ” towards his “ wife ” and children. According to this 
system, which is followed by the Kshattiiyas, the Sumantans, the 
Ambalav^sis and the N^yars proper, and partially by some other 
castes, children belong to the same caste or subcaste and family 
as their mother, not to that of their father. The custom affects 
the caste system because, as has been remarked, the rule of 
hypergamy or anulomam (literally, going with the heir ”), which 
allows a woman, but not a man, to marry into a caste or subcaste 
superior to her own, is very widely observed in Malabar ; and its 
violation, or pmthilomam going against the heir ") is said to 
have given rise to some of the mixed castes. The Brahman 
castes follow the MakkatUyam system, that is the system by 
which a child belongs to its father’s family ; and they contract 
within their own caste regular marriages, with all the ordinary 
legal and religious sanctions and incidents. But Brahman men 
are also in the habit of entering into samhandham anions with 
women of the lower castes. 

The marumakkaUdyam Joint family or Tarwdd^ as it is called, The TarwAd. 
consists of all the descendants of a common ancestress, in the 
female line only. Neither party to a samhandham union becomes 
thereby a member of the others family ; and the offspring of the 
union belong to their mother’s tarwdd^ and have no sort of 
claim, so far as the law of marmiakkaitdyam goes, to a share 
of their father’s property, or to maintenance therefrom. The 
tat'wdd property is the joint property of all the members, and 
each member is entitled to maintenance from it, but is not entitled 
to claim partition. Partition may, of course, be effected by a 
mutual agreement between all the members ; and when this is done 
there will remain between the branch tarwdds only ' Community of 
pollution’ {pula samhandham)^ which means that whenever a death 
or birth places one branch under ceremonial pollution, all the 
other branches are regarded as similarly affected. They have 
Up further community of property {mutkal ^mhandham) than is 
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OHAF. III. implied in the right of each, as reversionary (jofMladakam) heirs, 
Thb Hindoo, to succeed to the property of another branch should it become 
extinct. 

Among the more influential families, and more espe- 
cially those of the Rajas called Kovilagamst it is customary to 
set aside certain portions of the tarwdd property for the life 
enjoyment only of the senior members. The separate estates 
thus created are called Stdnams. The word means dignity and 
denotes the status of the senior members of the family, the 
theory being that the separate estates are assigned to enable 
them to maintain their position. The Stamms are enjoyed in 
succession by the several members of the family, as they succeed 
to the position to which they are attached. Thus the 2amorin*s 
family is divided into three Kooilagarm or palaces called the 
Pudiya, Padinnara, and Kizhakke, each with its separate estate 
under the management of its senior lady or Tamhurdtti; and there 
are five Stamms with separate properties set apart for the enjoy- 
ment of the five senior members of the whole family, who bear 
the titles of Zamorin, Er^lpdd, Mun^lp^d, Edattar^lpad, and 
Nediyiruppu Muttu Eradi. The Stdni is in the position of a 
trustee with regard to this Stdnam property ; he has only a life 
estate, and cannot alienate except for the benefit of the ianodd 
as a whole. 

Sometimes the husband, oi the father of some of the mem- 
bers of a tarwddf provides a separate house out of bis self -acquired 
property for his wife and children, and the now household then 
becomes a separate branch idvazhi {tdy, mother, and vdzhif wag), 
of the originaWanrdrf. but retains both community of pollution 
and community of property with it. In the tdvazhi, as in the ori- 
ginal tartedd, descent is traced in the female lino in the manner 
already described. Every member of a tarwdd is entitled to 
dispose of property acquired by himself as wishes ; but at 
death any property which may not have been disposed of by 
gift or otherwise inter vivos, or devised by testament, will 
lapse to the tarwdd. The family property is usually managed 
by the oldest male member, termed the Kdrmvan who can only 
be removed for flagrant mismanagement or misfeasance, and 
then only by decree of a civil court (unless of course he and the 
other members of the tanodd consent that he shall resign his 
management to some other member) j and untilso removed he has 
practically absolute control over the family property. The 
younger members of the family are called Anandiravans ; and their 
only rights as members of the tarivdd are toJ^sucQeed in ordw of 
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seniority to ^Q lidrnavtin%hipi and to be maintained from the CHAP, ill, 
tarwdd property. '• The words anandiraw/in and are also Thr Hindus 

used in a relative sense ; thus any member of a tanodd will call 
all the members elder than himself “ ray hirnavam ** and all those 
younger ‘*my anandiravana** 

Various explanations of this curious system have been sug- Origin o( 
gested. The traditional Brahman account is that it was ordained 
by Parasurama. who bade the women of the Samantan. and Sudra 
classes put off chastity and the cloth that covered their breasts 
and declared that the duty of such women and the object for 
which they were created was to satisfy the desires of tlie Brah- 
mans. It is no doubt an exceedingly convenient arrangement 
for the cadets of Nambiidiri families wliom it relieves from the 
life-long bachelorhood {Brahmachdram) to which tliey are sup- 
posed to devote themselves^ without entailing any corresponding 
burden, whether in the form of more mouths to feed, or of more 
claimants to their ancestral property ; and, comhinod with the 
rule of hypergamy, it of course ensures the higher race against 
contamination by the blood of the lower. But that it was ever 
deliberately introduced by the Narabudiris as a matter of policy 
it is diflloalt to believe ; and it is to bo remarked that it is more 
prevalent in North Malabar, where Nambhdiri intluence has 
always been less than in the ^uth, and has there extended to 
Tiyans and Mappillas, and other castes who pollute Brahmans. 

Another theory connects it with the military organization of the 
Nayar community. Marriage is interdicted and all other 
recreations except warre,^' writes Montaigne, of “ the nobility of 
Calicut and Mr. Warden, Collector of Malabar from 1804-1816, 
considered that the profession of arms by birth, subjecting the 
males of a whole race to military service from the earliest youth 
to the decline of manhood, was a system of polity utterly in- 
compatible with the existence among them of the marriage state,” 
and that it was ‘‘ obvious that, from the nature of their profes- 
sional duties, their sexual intercourse could only have been 
fugitive and promiscuous, and their progeny could never under 
such circumstances have depended upon them for support.” 

Others would regard it merely as a survival of a universal 
primitive state of Sexual promiscuity, in which “ the son inherits 
not after his father because a woman is allowed by custom to lye 
with several men, so that it cannot be known who is the father of 
the child she brings forth.” But against this is the fact that the 
jungle tribes and the lowest castes, who are generally considered 
to represent the aborigines, have a regular system of marriage j 

13 
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CHAP. III. while the fraternal polyandry practised by . the Kainm^lans, 
^L'hr HiNDOfl. Kanisans and some sections of the Sonth MCalabar TiyanSi is 
distinct from the aambmdham system, and has its origin possibly 
in reasons of economy. 

Whatever the true explanation may be, there seems little doabt 
aooonntB of that the sambandhoum was, in its origin at all events, the simplest 
^ambandltarii, Qf sexual union between inian and woman. It 

depended for any permanence it might possess entirely on the 
free-will of the parties, either of which was at liberty at any 
moment and for any cause to terminate it by the simple expedient 
of discontinuing it, no sort of ceremony resembling divorce, 
whether legal or religious, being requisite for that purpose. The 
woman was at liberty to entertain in turn any number of lovers, 
and the latter were at liberty to share the favours of any number 
of women. So long as the woman observed the law of hyper- 
gamy, and did not contract an alliance within the exogamous 
group to which she belonged, no union and no number of unions 
could be regarded as illicit. An interesting account of the system 
is given by Duarte Barbosa, who travelled in Malabar in the 
beginning of the 16 th centuary and whose narrative of bis voyages 
shows that he was, as a rule, a careful and accurate observer : 

“ These ^^Ndyars) are not married nor maintain women or children ; 
their nephews, the sons of their sisters, are their Jieirs. The 
Ndyar women are all accustomed to do with themselves what they 
please with Brahmans or Ndyars, hut not with otlier people of lower 
class under pain of death. After they are ten or twelve years old or 
more, their mothers perform a marriage ceremony for them in this 
manner. They advise tlie relations and friends that they may come 
to do honour to their daughters, and they beg some of their relations 
and friends to marry these daughters, and they do so. It must be said 
they have some gold jewel made, which will contain half a ducat of 
gold, a little shorter than the tag of lace, with a hole in the middle 
passing through it, and they string it on a thread of white silk ; and 
the mother of the girl stands with her daughter veky much dressed out, 
and ontoi'taining her w ith music and singing, and a number of people. 
And this relation or friend of hers comes with much earnestness, 
and there perfoims the ceremony of marriage, as though he married 
with her, and they throw’ a gold chain round the necks of both of them 
together, and he puts the above-mentiuned jewel round her neck, 
which she always has to wear as a sign that she may now do what she 
pleases. And the bridegroom leaves her and goes away without 
touching her nor having more to say to her on account of being her 
relation ; and if he is not so, he may remain with her if ho wish it, 
but he is not bound to do so if he do not desire it. And from that 
time forward the mother goes bagging some young men to deflower 
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the girl, for amongst themselves they hold it an unclean thing and CHAP. HI. 
almost a disgrace to deflower women. And after she is ali-eady a Tmf Hinduh. 
woman, the mother goes about seeking wlio will take lier daughter to — 
live with him. Rut when she is pretty, three or fonr Nayars join 
together and agree to maintain her and to live witli ht>r ; and the more 
she has the more highly is she esteemed, and eadi man has his 
appointed day from midday to the next day at the same hour when 
the other comes ; and so she ^msses lier life witliout any one think- 
ing ill of it. And he who wishes to leave her does so wlu'never he 
pleases and goes to take another and, if she takes a dislike to any 
of them, she dismisses him. The children which sJie has remain at 
the expense of the mother and of the brothers of tlie motJuT, who 
bring thorn up because they do not know the fathers ; and, even if 
they should appear lo belong to any persons in iMirti(*nlar. tJiey are not 
recognized by them as sons, nor do tliey give anything for them ; and 
it is said that the kings made this law in onler that the Nayars sliould 
not bo covetous and should not abandon the king’s seiwice.” ‘ 

This account is substantially corroborated by all the travellers present 
and writers who have referred to the subject up to tbe beginning powtmn. 
of the nineteenth century.^ At the present day, the legal posi- 
tion is not changed, except in so far as it has been modified by 
the Malabar Marriage Act IV of 1896, which provides that when 
a sambandham has been registered in the manner therein laid 
down, it shall have the incidence of a legal marriage ; that is to 
say, the wife and children shall be entitled to maintenance by 
the husband or father, respectively, and to succeed to half his 
self-acquired property, if he dies intestate ; while the parties to 
such a sambandJiam cannot register a second sambandliam during ^ 

its continuance, that is, until it is terminated by death or by a 
formal application for divorce in the Civil Courts. The total num- 
ber of sambandhama registered under the Act has, however, been 
infinitesimal, and the reason for this is, admittedly, the reluctance 
of the men to fetter their liberty to terminate aambandham at will 
by such restrictions as the necessity for formal divorce, or to 
undertake the burdensome responsibility of a legal obligation to 

* The Coasts of East Africa and Malahai. Duarte Uurbowi, (Makliiyt. 

Society), p. 124. 

* Compare the accounts of Abdur Kazzak, and Niccolo Conti in India •« the 
Fiflwnth Century (Hakluyt); of Caatanheda (in Keir’a Travels 11, p. a54), 

Ludovico di Vartheina (Trarets, Hokluyt, p. 145), and Linachoten (Toj/aycN 
Hakinyt, I, p. 280) in the sixteenth century ; of Pyrard do Laval (Voyage 
of P. de L, Hakluyt 11, p. 381) and Pietro della Valle, Travels Hakluyt 
n, p. 879) in the seventeenth century ; of Hamilton {New Account of the Eaet 
Indies, I, p. 310) in tbe eighteenth century ; and of Buchanan {Journey 
through Myeore, Malabar and South Canara, ]l, p. 411) in the nineteenth 
ontnij. 
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CHAP. in. maintain their wife and offspring. If, as the evidence recorded 

Thk Hindus, by the Malabar Marriage Commission tended to show, “ a marri- 
ago law in North Malabar and throughout the greater part of 
South Malabar would merely legalise what i.s the prevailing 
custom,” it is hard to see why there has been such a disin- 
clination to lend to that custom the dignity of legal sanction. 

It is no doubt true, however, that polyandry amongst Nayars 
has practically disappeared ; that polygamy is looked on w’ith 
disfavour ; that it is becoming more and more customary 
among the well-to-do for the husband to provide for his wife and 
children, often giving them a separate dwelling, which in due 
course becomo.s the nucleus of a fresh tarwdd ; and that among 
the more advanced N^ynrs it is the fashion to celebrate the; 
commencement of a stimbJiandJiam by the performance of a regular 
ceremony, such as the Putlamuri^ in which tlio bridegroom pre- 
sents a clotli to the bride and the relations are entertained at a 
feast. Nor can it be denied that the union, loo.se 

as it is, often lasts for a lifetime ; while in the opinion of 
Mr. Logan “ nowhere is the marriage tie, albeit informal, more 
joalou.sly guarded, or its neglect more savagely avenged.” In 
all these respects there is reason to believe that North Malabar 
is, and long has been, ahead of the South. 

Nevertheless it is admittedly a defect of the marumakkatldyam 
system that it gives rise to constant disputes between the mem- 
bers of the tarwdd^ owing to the irreconcileable conflict between 
the kdrmvan^s duty to his tarwdd and his affection for his wife 
and children ; and it is doubtful whether an adequate compensa- 
tion for those evils is to be found in the preservation of family 
properly and the free of the laws of natural selection 
which, it is claimed, are so fully secured and so beautifully exem- 
plified in the system, in combination with the institution of 
samhandliam. 

Tilikottu- Another institution found amongst all the classes following the 

kaly&nam. manmakhdtdyam system, as well as amongst many of those who 
observe niakkattdyaWy is that known as the Idlikettu-kalydnam 
or “ Tali tydng wedding ” which has been described as “ the 
most peculiar, distinctive and unique ” among Malaydii marriage 
customs. Its essence is the tying of a tdii (a small piece 
of gold or other metal, like a locket, on a string) on a girl’s neck 
before she attains the age of puberty. This is done by a man of 
the same or of a higher caste (the usages of different classes 
differ), and it is only after it has been done that the girl is 
at liberty to contract a sambandham. It seems to be genoTally 
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considered tLat the ceremony was int^jnded to confer on the idli- CHAP. III. 
tier or mamvdhm (bridegroom) a right to cohabit with the Thk Hindik'^ 
girl ; and by some the origin of the ceremony is found in the 
claim of the Bhvrdevasov '‘Earth Gods^' (that is tlin Brahmans), 
and on a lower plain of the Eshattriyas or ruling classes, to 
the first-fruits of lower caste womanhood, a right akin to the 
mediaeval Aroit de seigimirie. This view is supported by the 
accounts of the ceremony given by Captain Alexander llaniilton ' ; 
but not by the earliest account quoted above, according to which 
the tdli was not tied by a Brahman or a man of superior rank, 
and is merely described ns ** a token that the girl may do with 
herself as she pleases.” 

Nowadays at all events cohabitation by the fdli-tkY with tlio 
girl is certainly no essential, and is not even an usual sequel to 
the ceremony, at least amongst moLrxmakkaihiyam castes; as will bo 
evident from the facts that to reduce the expense of the feast 
which is an invariable accompaniment of the wedding,” ii is 
becoming more and more usual for the tali to ho tied simultane- 
ously on all the girls in a family who may l)e under the age of 
puberty, so that tho rite is sometimes performed on more babies ; 
that it is not uncoramon for one man to tie the fdli for several 
girls at the same time, some of whom may be sistei’s ; and lastly 
that the td/i-tier is often a man of venerable age selected for 
his sanctity, who may have tied the td/i of girl’s mother, while 
in some castes, it is the custom for the td/i to bo tied by the 
girl’s father or uncle, both of which cases would involve incest 
were any marital functions connected with the rite. In fact the 
ceremony is now little more than a meaningless survival, which 
has so far lost all real significance that the tdli is in some cases, 
tied by the girl’s mother. But a girl still becoines an |'outcaste, if 
she fails to have the tdli tied before she attains the age of 
puberty. Mr. Fawcett’s view “ that the ceremony is .... 
analagous to that obtaining in the Bellary district and round 
and about it, through which women called Basavis, are, after an 
initiatory ceremony of devotion to a deity, comjjelled (under 
certain conditions) to follow no rule of chastity, but whose children 
are under no degradation” has been accepted by Mr. Justice 
Moore * ; but it is to be observed that the ceremony is performed 

* A new Account of the East Indies, Vol. I, p. 310, £d. 1744. Compare the 
woonnt of Varthema {Voyages, Hakluyt, p. 141), wlio fcavH that Brahmans had to 
deflower the kings’ wives first. 

^ Moore’s Malabar Law and Custom, 3rd £d., pp. 60 to 7S. See also Bellary 
IHstridt Qaaetteer, oh. Ill, and 'I'hurston's Ethnographic Moieif in Southern Indiat 

p. 181 . 
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CHAP. III. by the Tiyans ami Izhavans of South Malabar and other castes, 

The HixDUi^. who follow the nvilikattdyam system, and have a regular form of 
marriage which is celebrated in addition to the tdli kettu. In 
these cases the custom is perhaps merely an imitation of the 
practice of the higher castes. 

Pollution. Bound uj) with the Malabar oastci system are the strict theo- 

ries with regard to pollution. Every man considers himself 
polluted by the touch of one of a lower caste ; and there are 
oafite.‘< low in the social scale which mutually convey pollution to 
each other. But in addition to this, at a certain point in the 
caste system, the taint is siipjx)sed to l)eoome so pronounced as 
aotuall)' to affect the atmosphere and carry pollution to persons, 
houses, and so on, within a radius of several yards from the 
person who is the centre of infection. Based on this theory there 
is a recognised scale of distances at which members of each of the 
polluting castes must stand from a man of higher caste or his 
house, the distance increasing as we descend the social scale. 
In ordinary conversation such expressions as a Tiyn-pdd or a 
Cheruma-pdd (that is, tlie distance at which a Tiyan or a Oheru- 
man has to keep) are commonly used. Tiie distance is about 24 
feet in the case of a Kammalan or member of one of the artisan 
classes, and in the case of the aboriginal Nuyadisas much as 74. 
Under the Native Rajas Nayars thought nothing of cutting down 
on the spot a member of the lower castes who had approached 
within polluting distance of his person.^ At the present day 
the higher caste id an when walking along the road utters a 
warning grunt or hoot to persons of any lower castes, who there- 
upon retire to the necessary distance. The result is that a man of 
any of the very low castes may undergo considerable ineonveniencjs 
and delay in getting from one place to another. Thus the 
Nayadis who were interviewed by Mr, Thurston of the Madras 
Museum iu 1901 at Shoranur, “ Lad by reason of the pollution 
which they traditionally carry with them, to avoid walking over 
the long bridge which spans the Bharatha PiizLa (Ponu^ni 
river) and follow n circuitous route of many miles.”® It is 
noteworthy that neither Jew's, Christians or Muhammadans arc 
considered to convey this ‘‘ atmospheric pollution and this is 
true even of conveits to the two latter religions from the lowest 
castes. It is evident what an immense inducement is thus afforded 
to the latter to raise themselves in the social scale and rid them- 
selves of so many vexations and degrading restrictions and 

* BophaiiAn's /cumei/ through Mysoret Malabar and South Canara, Vol. T^p. 808. 

* Hadroe Government Musaaia Bulletin, Vol. lY, No. 1 p. 73. 
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disabilities by embracing Islam or Christianity. The pollution 
caused by the proximity or ooiitact of a person of a lower caste 
can only be removed by plunging the whole body under water, 
which should however be done in a tank or stream in order to be 
eificacious. 

In addition to the pollution communicated by members of a 
lower caste to those of a higher, there is also what may be called 
“ceremonial jiollution,*' which too may be either “contact 
pollution'* or ‘‘distance pollution.'* A person ceremonially 
polluted conveys pollution even to members of the same caste. 
Women are regarded as so polluted and as conveying “ atmos- 
pheric pollution " during their monthly periods and after delivery. 
Till their purification, wliioli cannot tako place till after a certain 
number of days lias elapsed, and has sometimes to be performed 
by members of a specified caste (other than their own), they have 
to live separately from the rest of the family in a room, or in the 
case of the well-to-do a separate building, reserved for the 
purpose. 

A death or birth in a family entails pollution on all members 
of the ttirirdil and of those connected families which have com- 
munity of pollution. This too lasts for a prescribed period the 
duration of which varies in the case of different castes increas- 
ing as we descend tlie scale ; and has to he removed by proscribed 
(ceremonies, which in most cases must be performed by a mcmiber 
of a certain prescribed class. The functions of the barber and 
washerman classes are, as will be seen, of special importance in 
conneotion with ceremonial pollution. 

In the matter of food the general rule is that no one will eat 
anything cooked by a person whose touch would pollute him ; 
bat the rule is only applied strictly to the eating of cooked 
rice. In no case will a man eat rice cooked by a man substan- 
tially lower in the scale. Women may generally speaking only 
eat where they may marry, that is, with equals or superiors. 
Between the linos of classes separating those who cannot oat 
together, there are finer lines of distinction separating tliose, 
who though they may eat together, do not sit in the same row 
for the purpose. 

It was realised at the census (jf 1901 that the only satisfactory 
basis of a classification ofrnodern castes is tbat of social precedence, 
as recognised by public opinion and indicated by the practices 
observed with regard to inter-marriage and social intercourse. 
48 has been said caste ezcluslveness in Mialabar manifests itself 
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principally in the facts that the touch or approach of persons of 
substantially lower class carries pollution, and* that women may 
marry only with equals or superiors, while men though for the 
most part restricted to their own caste or class, may in some 
cases form sambandham with inferiors. But the rules regulating 
endogamy and exogamy, the periods of pollution and the perform- 
ance of purifactory coremonies have been elaborated in an 
infinite variety of detail ; and it would be a hopeless, as well as 
an invidious task, to attempt any exact classification of the castes 
in order of social precedence. They fall into the following broad 
divisions (I ) Brahmans, (2) Antarala-jathi or intermediate castes, 
including the Kshattriyas,Samantan8, and Ambalavasis or Temple 
•servants, (3 j Sudras, divided into (a) N ay ars proper, (b) caste 
now more or less generally recognised as Niiyars, but probably 
not originally so regarded, and (c) low caste Sudras, (4) Tiyans, 
KammAlans or Artisans, and other polluting castes, {Pathita 
jdthi) said to be the result of mixed anions formed iii violation 
of the rule of hypergamy, and (6) the depressed aboriginal 
classes, who arc outcastes. 

The generic name for the Malabar Brahman is Nambhdiri, 
The origin of the word is disputed, but no derivation has ever 
been suggested which can bo termed authoritative or convincing. 
It is sufficient to remark that the termination tiri^ holy, is found 
in many other caste names and titles. Unnitiri and Embrdndiri 
are examples of the former, and Nambidtiri a title given in old 
(lays (o warrior chieftains (and still surviving in some places) is 
an instance of the latter class. 

The Nambhdiris, like other Brahmans, are divided into exoga- 
mous gotrams. They follow the mdkkattdyam family system and 
the general rule is that only the eldest son is allowed to con- 
tract a regular marriage with a Nambhdiri woman, the others 
being restricted to mmbandhams with women of the castes below 
them. The women marry after pul)erty ; they may of course 
only marry Nambiidiris and husbands are consequently at a 
premium. Nambudiri women are called Anterfanams, or Agatiam- 
mamar, both of which terras mean living inside ” referring to 
the seclusion in which they are kept ; and any one sus- 
pected ol sexual irregularity is trieci by a caste tribunal 
{Smdrta Vichdram) ^ with an elaborate ceremonial, and if 
found guilty, outcasted. The Nambfidiris are Vedio Brah- 
mans and wear the 'pdntU \ their pollution period is ten days. 
They are mostly landlords, and they claim that all the lands 

'Seep. 864, 
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in Malabar were ^ originally vested in tliem and them alone 
(see'p- 288). They for the most part live quiet secluded lives 
in their family houses, which are called iUams^ occupied only 
with the manifold ceremonial practices which their religion 
requires of them. . A Nambudiri should rise very early at about 
a.m. and immediately bathe in a tank ; he should then proceed 
to his religious exercises in the temple. After that and till 
11 o’clock he should read or recite the vedas ; then comes the 
principal meal followed by a period of rest, including the keeping 
of a solemn silence. At sunset he should bathe in oil and then 
again resort to the temple till 9 p.m. 

Nambhdiris are polluted by the touch of all castes below 
them, and by the approach of all lower than Nayars. A man 
of lower caste should uncover to the waist as a token of 
respect when approaching a Nambtidiri, and must use special 
terms of respect when referring to anything belonging to 
him, while ho debases everything of Lis own. As a class the 
Nambhdiris may be described as less affected than any other 
caste, except the very lowest, by Western influences of whatever 
nature. One Nambhdiri is known to have accepted a clerical 
post in Government service ; a good many are AdhiydrU (village 
headmen); and one member of the caste possesses a Tile- 
works.and is partner in a Cotton-mill. The bicycle now claims 
several votaries among the caste and photography at least 
one others But these are exceptions, and exceptions which 
uniraportaut as they may seem to any one unacquainted with the 
remarkable conservatism of the caste, would certainly have 
caused considerable surprise to the author of the first “ Malabar 
Manual.” It may be indeed that they are the first indications 
of a ferment which will in another generation or two leaven the 
whole lump ; but the Nambfidiri, affluent and influential, lord 
of numberless broad acres, exercising in some oases much 
dreaded powers of social interdict or excommunication, courted 
by the flower of Ndyar womanhood and reverenced as nothing 
less than divine, is secure from those pricks of necessity, which 
spur less (or more) favoured classes to progress. 

In addition to the Nambfldiris, who may be termed indi- 
genous ” though not, of course, in the sense in which the epithet 
applies to the low aboriginal ” castes, there are two classes 
of Brahmans who, though domiciled since pre-historic times 
ia Malabar; are quite distinct in race, customs, and appearance 
from the Nambfldiris and are looked down upon by them, as 
inferiors and foreigners. These are Pattars and Smbrdndiris ; 
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the former being immigrants from the East-coast with their head- 
quarters at Palgliat, while the latter are of Canarese or Tula 
origin. The Pattars present no peculiarities distinguishing them 
from the ordinary East Coast Brahmans. Like the latter they 
engage in trade and business, and form a large proportion of the 
official, legal, and scholastic classes. With the exception of one 
class known as Chdzhiya or Arya Pattars, they wear their kudumi 
(top knot) on the back of the head, in the East Coast fashion, and 
not on the top and hanging over the forehead, as is done by 
the genuine Malay^i castes. They also live as a general rule in 
regular streets or grdmams^ on the East Coast plan. Few 
Pattars, except in the Palghat taluk, are large land-owners. As 
a class tliey have einbraged modern educational facilities, eagerly, 
so far as they subserved their material prospects. Embrandiris 
are a peculiarily backward community, judged by Western 
standards ; and are almost entirely engaged in priestly occupa- 
tions. They sometimes usurp the title of Nambddiri. They are 
divided into six desams. Both Pattars and Embrandiris, but 
especially the latter, have adopted the custom of contracting 
sambandhams with Nayar women; but sambandhani with the 
foreign Brahmans is not considered to be so respectable or 
desirable as with Nambhdiris, and except in the Palghat taluk 
(where the Nambhdiri is rare) they are not allowed to consort 
with the women of aristocratic families. 

There are various sub-divisions among Nambhdiris ; but in the 
majority of cases at all events, they cannot be regarded as sub- 
oastes, since marriage between them is not prohibited. The 
first of these is usually said to be the Tamburdkkals ; but this 
appears to be a title merely, and not the name of a genuine sub- 
division, any more than l)ukea are a subdivision of Englishmen 
from an ethnographic or anthropological point of view. There 
were originally two families with the title, but only one now 
remains, that of the Azhuvancheri Tarabur^ikkal of Athavan^d in 
Ponndni taluk. Such is the sanctity attached to this dignitary 
that the Maharajah of Travancore has to invite him once in 
six years to visit his court, and there performs sdshtdnga namas* 
kdram (obeisance by touching the ground with six parts of the 
body, expressive of the utmost reverence) before him. 

Properly speaking the Tambur^kkal is only the first of th^ 
Adhyans who form the highest class among Nambhdiris. Thesd 
have the title of Nambhdiripdd, the syllable pdd being an honorific 
addition found in many other titles, such as Bhattatiripdd, Velli- 
ichapdd, etc. The title is usurped, it is true, by many who have 
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no valid claim to it ; but this is merely another instance of what 
may be observed bn all hands in Malabar at present. They are 
known as Ashtagriliattil Adhyanmdr, or Adhyans of the eight 
griham or houses ; but it is not quite clear what the eight houses 
are or in what sense they are houses. According to one list the 
grihame are simply eight important Nambudiri idrwddsy while 
the names given in another list are not those ot tarwdds or even 
of exogamons divisions. The Adhyans are sometimes contrasted 
with the Asyans. The former are considered to bo so holy that 
they are absolved from the necessity of observing two of the stages 
in the Brahman *s life prescribed by the Vedas, namely, Vdm- 
prastha (or dwelling in the jungle) and Sanydsa (or renunciation of 
all secular interests and occupations) ; a dispensation, which is 
somewhat superfluous in the present, whatever may have been 
its value in the past. 'Phey are also considered to have reached a 
stage at which Ydgam (sacrifices) are unnecessary, and so never 
perform them. Asyans on the other hand do perform Ydgams, 
Some Adhyans are Taniris^ whose business it is to teach and 
to resolve difficulties connected with ritual The posiiion of 
Taniri is hereditary : but not all Tantris are Adhyans. 

The next class are known as Visishta (‘ remarkable ^ or ‘ distin- 
guished ’) Nambddiris. They are subdivided into Agni-hotris 
and Bhattatiris. The former perform the great Ydgams, namely, 
Adhdmm or Agnyddhana conferring the title of Akkittirip^d, 
Somaydga conferring the title of Soinayajipad, or Soinattiripad, 
and Agnichayannydga conferring the title of Adittiripad. The 
Bhattatiris are prohi bited from performing ydgams. Th cir business 
is to study philosophy, logic, etc. To this class belong the two 
heads or Presidents of Vedic Colleges (one in British Malabar 
at Tirunavayi, the other at ^Prichur in Cochin State), called 
Vddhyans ; the six Vaidigans (one only is in British Malabar, 
Cherumukku Yaidigan in Walluvanad), or expounders of caste- 
law ; and the six Smartas, whose duty it is to preside at the 
caste-tribunals or Smarta vichdram. 

The next subdivision is termed Sam4nya or ‘ordinary’ 
Nambhdiris, who are the Nambhdiri proletariat. They are not 
entitled to perform Ydgams, but they study the VMas, and per- 
form the duties of priests (shdntikdran). Some are Tantris, 

Next come the Jdthimdtrakar, or as it were ‘ bare,’ 
Nambhdiris. Amongst these are the Ashtavaidyans or eight 
families of hereditary physicians, considered as degraded because 
as surgeons they may have to shed blood, whose caste title is 
Mdssad or Nambi (both these titles are used by a confusing 
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variety of different classes) ; the Sastrangakars, who are said to ho 
Brahmans who originally engoged in military service, and whoso 
traditional occupation is a performance called Tatrahali consisting 
of songs and sword play ^ ; and the Gramani Nambhdiris who am 
said to have been degraded by undertaking the duty of adminis- 
tering the gramams, 'I hese are Ottilldttavar^ that is, they are not 
allowed to recite the Vedas, as opposed to the OUullavar, those 
who are permitted to do so. 

Other classes of Ottillditavar are Sapthds or S^pagrastons 
whose degradation is due to their want of faith in Parasur&ma’s 
power and impious attempt to test it ; and P^pis. (sinners), in- 
cluding Urile-parisha Mfissads who accepted gifts of land from 
Parasurdraa, and agreed to bear the sin which he had contracted 
by his massacres of the Kshattriyas, the NambMiris of Panniyhr 
Grdmam, who are said to have been degraded on account of a 
sacrilegious act performed to a Vardha Mdrtiy or image of the 
Boar-incarnation of Vishnu, and those of Payyanur who are 
remarkable as following marumakkattdyafn. 

The Elayads are a quasi-Brahnianical class of South Malabar, 
who act as purohits (priests) to Samantans and Ndyars. It is some- 
times said that Elayads are the lowest of the Brahmans, as the 
highest of the Ambalav^sis are Muttads or Mhssads. The names 
mean * youngest * and ‘ eldest,’ respectively. The Mussads in 
question are not to be confused with the Urileparisha Mhssads or 
with the Ashtavaidyans, already referred to. They appear to be 
identical with the caste called Agapothuv^ inside Pothuv&l ’ 
as distinguished from Purapothuv^l or ‘ outside Pothuvdl ’) in 
North Malabar. They are said to be the descendants of a 
Sivadwija Brahman man, and a pure Brahman girl to some extent 
a prathiloma union (i.e., one violating the rule of hypergamy). 
According to another account, they lost status by eating rice 
offered to Siva, a practice prohibited by one of the Andchdram^ or 
peculiar rules of conduct, obtaining in Malabar. They perform 
various duties in temples, their traditional duty being to escort 
the idol when it is carried in procession {erunelUkal) on an 
arrangement called a tadambu (a sort of wooden shield with a 
small shelf in the centre on which a miniature idol {vigraham) is 
placed). The Mhttad’s womenfolk have the title Manayamma, 

There are at least two other classes bearing the title of Mhssad. 
One class are known as Karuga Mhssads in South Malabar. They 
wear the pdndly and their exact position is disputed, llie name 

^ An aoooiint of this wiU be found in at p. 297 of the Travanoore CeniUB 
report of 1901. 
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is derived from Uaruga^ a kind of grass used in ceremonies ; and CHAP. Ill, 
possibly they correspond to the Karuga Nambiidiris in North 

Malabar who cook rice for Srdddhas and oilier ceremonies of ’ 

Sudrasi and are also called Nambidis.^ The others are known as 
Timvalayandd or K^vil M^ssads, and are a class of Ambalavasis. 

They appear to be identical with the class called Pidarans. They 
wear the pdndl but perform in Badrakali temples,^ on incident 
of which is the shedding of bluod and the use of intoxicating 
liquor. One class of Piddrans, however, wear no pnnnl and cannot 
perform actual pdja, but attend to miscellaneous matters con- 
nected therewith {Jsa^hagam). 

The Adigals are a similar class of Bhadrakdli priests, who 
wear the pdndl ; but they are said not to use liquor or flesh in 
their worship. 

We have now reached the Ambalavdsi or temple servant Ambalavakis. 
class, though no hard-and-fast boundary line can be drawn 
between them and the Brahmans or quasi-Brahmnns. For 
convenience the remaining castes falUiig under this category will 
be mentioned before passing to the so-called Kshattriyas and 
Samantans, though the latter are higher both in the caste 
hierarchy and in the social scale. Speaking generally the 
Ambalavasis differ from the Brahmans in not wearing the p^ln^U 
and in observing pollution for 12 days instead of 10. 

Amongst these may first be mentioned a group of castes Pusbpogant, 
between whom there seems to bo little difference except in name, 
in fact some of the following are probably alternative titles for 
identical castes. Those are Pushpagans (derived from pushpum 
a flower), Pfi-Nambis {pd^ flower), Nambissans, Pattarunnis or 
IJnnis, and their traditional occupation is chiefly to provide 
flower garlands for the temples. The houses of some at least 
of these classes are known as pd-madam which Uko the class- 
names themselves contain obvious references to their duties. 

The women-folk of this class, known as Pushpinis, or Brnhminis 
have to officiate at the tali kettu ceremony of Nayar girls The 
traditional account of the origin of these classes traces their 
descent from a Brahman ancestress ; their comparative degradation 
being variously ascribed to ceremonial impurity in her, or to a 
doubt as to her virtue. Apparently they follow makkatidyam in 
some places and marumakhattdyam in others ; while, though their 
marriage ceremonies are similar to those of Brahmans, their 

* The title Nsmbidi i» also borne by a few military families (sec, Kshattriya) j 
and by some Ambalavasis in the parts of Palghat which border on Coobin State. 

*Ah aoooimt of a festival in snob a temple will be found in Madras 
Government Museum Bulletin, Yol. Ill, Ko. 8, p. 263, et seg. 
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widows are allowed to contract BamhandJiamB either with Brahmans 
or with fellow caste men. They wear the p4ndly and observe ten 
days’ pollution. 

Chdkkiyars or Sl%hyar-vakuvar are a caste following mafc- 
hatidyamy and wearing the pdmlL They are recruited from girls 
bom to a Nambhdiri woman found guilty of, adultery, after the 
date at which such adultery is found to have commenced, and 
boys of similar origin, who have been already invested with the 
sacred thread. Boys who have not been invested with the pdndl 
when their mother is declared an adulteress, join the class known 
as Ch^kkiyar Nambiyars, who follow marumakkattdyam and do 
not wear the thread. The girls join either caste indifferently. 
The women of the Chakkiyar caste are called Illottammas. The 
traditional occupation of the Chakkiyar is the delivery of a sort 
of combined recitation of, and commentary on, passages from the 
Puranas and Ittihasas, which performance is known as Chdkkiyar 
kdiiuy It is interspersed with topical allusions to current events 
characterised, it is said, by a lively wit, and with criticisms of 
members of the audience, distinguished by a broadly personal 
tone. The Chakkiyar Nambiyar accompanies the performance on 
a curious sort of jar-sliaped metal drum called iipildvUy while a 
female of the last named caste (named Nangiyar) beats time with 
a cymbal. Chakkiydrs may marry Nangiyars, but Chakkiyar 
Nambiydrs may not marry Illdtfcammamar. 

Tiyattu Nambiyars or Teyattunnis are a threaded caste 
who follow makkattdyam as a rule, but apparently also follow 
marumakkattdyam in some places. As in the case of Nambhdiris 
the eldest son contracts a regular marriage with a woman of his 
own caste, while the others contract sambandkams vrith Ndyar 
girls, who are in this case of the lower subdivisions of NAyar (in 
South Malabar below Sudra N^iyars). Polygamy is permitted 
and widow re-marriage prohibited. Their women-folk are called 
mammagahmmar. The occupation of this caste is the perform- 
ance of a ceremony in Ayappan temples, in which they paint 
an image of the goddess on the ground and sing songs in her 
praise sitting before it. This is called Teydttam, 

We now pass to the unthreaded classes, and from classes with 
a pollution period of 10 to those whose period is 12 days. 

Aga-pothuvdls have already been referred to, Pura- 
pothuvdls are of two classes Chenda-pothuv^ls, or drum-pothuvAls, 

^ A full aoconnt of anoh a performance will be found at< pp. 261 and 262 of 
the IVaTanoore Ceneae report for 1901. 
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and M^lapothuvils op garland-pothuvdls, the names of course 
referring to the nature of the service which they have to render 
in the temple. The Ohenda-pothuvals would appear to bo t?lo8ely 
connected with the Marars or Marayars who are also drummers. 
Mdla-pothuvals follow marumakkaUdijamf their women liaviiig 
samhandham either with men of their own caste or with Brahmans, 
while the men can have sambandhani in their own caste or with 
Ndyar women of any of the sub-divisions below Kiriyattil. Their 
women are called Pothuvarassiar or Pothuvattimar. 

Pish^rodis are a class of temple servants not wearing the 
piMl, Their traditional occupation is the provision of flowers 
for the temple services. »Some of them are now largo land-owners 
of considerable wealth and influence. The traditional etymology 
of their name refers it to a Sannyasi novice, who deterred by the 
prospects of the hardship of life on which he was about to onttir, 
ran away {odi) at the last moment, after he hiid been divested 
of thQ pihiitli but before he had performed the final ceremony of 
plunging thrice in a tank and of plucking out, one at each plunge, 
the last three hairs of his kudumi (the rest of which liad been 
shaved off). But the termination ‘‘odi” is found in other caste 
titles such as Adiyodi and Vallodi; and the definition is obviously, 
fanciful, while, it does not explain the meaning of Pishar.” It 
is noticeable, however, that the burial-rites of this caste resemble 
those of Sannyjisis, the body being buried in a sitting position 
and the grave filled with salt and paddy. And as in the case of 
Sannydsis, regular Sraddlm are not considered essential to the 
salvation of the departed. 

The Variyars are a caste whose traditional duty is to sweep 
the temple precincts {vdruga). At the present day some 
members of the caste are important land-owners or petty chief- 
tains, occupying a very high social position. They generally 
follow the marumakkattdynm principle : but they have also a form 
of marriage, called kudivekkal, similar to the Brahman sarva- 
svadhdnamy by which the wife is adopted as a member of the family 
into which sba marries, and her children also belong to it. The 
Vdriyars' names and ceremonies indicate Sivaite proclivities, just 
as those of the Pishdrodi are tinged with Vishnavism. His house 
is called a Ydriyam and his women-folk Yarassiars. The Tra van- 
core Census Eeport for 1901 mentions eight sub-divisions among 
Vdriyars, but these do not appear to exist in British Malabar. 
This class is perhaps the most progressive among the Ambala- 
vdsis, some of its members having received a Western education 
ftnd entered the learned professions. 
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The M£r£rs or M^ray^ns are a caste whose exact positioa it is 
difficult to determine. It would appear that thbre are two sub- 
divisions, or it may be separate castes. The highest sub-division 
M&r^rs (or Maraydrs) are drummers, who beat a kind of a drum 
called pdni in temples. In South Malabar they are either identical, 
or wish to identify themselves, with the Chenda-Pothuv41s. 
The second sub-division, Maray^ns, who are found mainly, if not 
solely in North Malabar, have to perform certain duties, such as 
shaving, in connection with the funeral rites of N^yars and 
Brahmans ; and seem to correspond with the Attikurrissi N^yars 
of South Malabar. One native authority specified no less than 
seven classes of Maray^ns in Chirakkal taluk none of which 
intermarry. They are generally speaking a backward class, but 
a few have entered Government service. Their period of 
pollution is 15 days, which seems to indicate that they properly 
being to tlie Sudra rather than to the Ambalavasi caste. They 
follow the makkattdyam family system. 

Here may also be mentioned as being temple servants, though 
not Ambalavasis in the generally accepted sense of the term, the 
marumakkattdyam castes known as Teyyambadi or Teyyamb^idi 
Kurup, and Karo-Panikkar. The former appear to be peculiar 
to North Malabar ; while the latter is a very small caste in South 
Malabar ; in fact the member of it examined said that there was 
only one family of his castemen. The occupation of the 
TeyyamhMi is the performance of a dance in Bhagavathi 
Temples, and also of a song called Ndgapdttn (song in honour of 
serpents) in private houses which is supposed to be effective in 
procuring off- spring. The K^ro-Panikkar is said to be descend- 
ed from the union of Vdttakorumagan (the God of Hunting) and 
a KiriyattU Nayar woman.. His occupation is to act as Vellioha- 
pdd, or oracle, in temples dedicated to his divine ancestor. His 
period of pollution is fifteen days . 

A few of the princely families of Malabar claim* to be pure 
Kshattriyas ; but it is clear that, if the expression Kshattriy^ is 
to have any ethnological signification, it cannot be applied with 
any appropriateness to a chkss who practise hypergamy, and are 
therefore admittedly of hybrid race. Racially no doubt Kshattri- 
yas and Samantans wpre originally N4yars ; and now indeed it 
is difficult to sec what material difference in blood there can be 
between Namb^diris themselves and those lower castes, whether 
styling themselves Ndyar, Sdmantan or Kshattriya, who fpUow 
the marumakkattdyam family law and restrict their women folk to 
Nambfidiri consorts. Among those who claim to be Kshattriyas 
are the R^jas of Beypore, Parappan^d, K^ttayam, Curumbrail^ 
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and Ohirakkal. The Vengandd Nambidi of Kollengdd, who is CHAP, 
of Sdmantan extraction, and enjoys several special privileges ANTAaXr 
(see p. 442) claims to be a Kshattriya by adoption ; and the 
Punnattar Nambidi, who wears the punul and observes ten days’ 
pollution, and is traditionally a military chief, should presumably 
be included in the same class. (See also pp. 449 and 457.) 

Sdmantan is the generic name of the group of castes forming aitniuntuu 
the aristocracy of Malabar, and it includes tlie following divisions ; 
Nambiydr, Unnitiri, Adiyodi, all belonging to North Malabar; 
and Nedungddi, Vallodi, Eradi and Tiruinul 2 :>c^d, all belonging 
to south Malabar. There are also Nayars with^ tlie title of 
Nambiyar and Adiyodi. Nedungadi, Vallodi and Eradi are ter- 
ritorial names applied to the *Samantans indigenous to ^lrnAd, 
Walavandd and Nedungan4,d respectively; or 2 )erhaps it may 
be more correct to say that tlie ti-acts in question take their 
names from the ruling classes who formerly bore sway there, 
firiidi is the caste to which belongs the Zamorin Kaja of Calicut, 

It is also the name of a section of Kiriyattil Nayars, The Rdja 
of Walavanad is a Vallodi. Tirumulpdd is the title of a class of 
Sdmantans to which belong a number of petty chieftains, such 
as the Karnamulpdld of Manjeri and the Tirumulpdd of Nilambur 
in Erndd. 'Plie ladies of this class arc called Kolpdds or Koil- 
ammdhs. Many Nambiydra inNorth Malabar claim to belong 
to the Samantan caste, but there is at least reason to supiioso 
that they are properly Ndyars and that the claim to the higher 
rank is of recent date. That such recruitment is going on 
is indicated by the difference between the number of persons 
returned as Sdmantans in the censuses of 1901 and 1891 (4,351 
and 1 ,225, respectively, which is far above the normal iiercent- 
age of increase of population. 

Kshattriyas wear the punul ; Samantans ns a rule do not. 

Most Kshattriyas eat with Brahmans and have a jxdlution period 
of 1 1 nights, indicating that their position in the caste hierarchy 
lies between the Brahmans with 10 days and the Ambalavasis 
proper with 12. Samantans as a rule observe fifteen days* pollu- 
tion and may not eat with Brahmans. Both follow marumak- 
kattdyam, and their women as a rule have sambandham only 
with Brahmans or Kshattriyas. Those who belong to the old 
“ Royal ” families, are styled Rdja ^ or Tamburdn (lord), their 

^ The distinotion of Raja, as a title, is only recognised by Government as 
belonging to the heads of the old ruling families, the Zamorin, the Valiya Rajns 
of Ohirakkal, Kadattanad, Kottayam, Kurombranad, Parappanad, Boyporo, 

Walavanad and Palghat, and the Eralp&d or second memt>er of the Zaniorin’s 
family. The recognised title of the others is Tambur&n, though Baja is in many 
OMea their family name. The present Venganid Valiya Nambidi of Kollengdd 
has the personal title of Baja, 
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ladies TaTnbar&tHs, and their house kMagam. or palaces. Some 
Samantans have the caste titles of Kartdvu and KaimdL But it 
does not appear that there are really any material differences 
between the various classes of Sdmantans other than purely social 
differences due to their relative wealth and influence. 

We now come to the Ndyars, the most characteristic, perhaps, 
though not the most numerous of the communities in Malabar. 
The term in its widest sense includes a very large number of 
castes, which are now quite distinct ; in fact all between the 
Ambalavlisis on the one hand and the polluting castes on the 
other ^excluding of course foreigners, he., emigrants of comparative 
recent date, who are outside the Malabar system). Thus at the 
lower end of the scale we shall fiud castes whose traditional occupa- 
tions are by no means military, though there is little doubt that 
the Ndyars proper were primarily a military class, probably a 
sort of yeoman militia, who devoted themselves to agriculture in 
time of peace. 

According to the Brahman tradition, the Nayar caste is the 
result of union between the Nambudiris with Deva, Gandharva 
and R4kshasa women introduced by Parasurama ; and this 
tradition embodies the undoubted fact that the caste by its 
practice of hypergamy has had a very largo infusion of Aryan 
blood. In origin the Ndyara were probably a race of Dravidian 
immigrants, who were amongst the first invaders of Malabar, and, 
as conquerors assumed the position of the governiug and land- 
owning class ; and in the ethnological sense the term may be usei 
to include the S^inantan and Kshattriya castes. The large 
admixture of Aryan blood combined with the physical peculiari- 
ties of the country would go far to explain the very marked 
difference between the Nayar of the present day, and what may 
be considered the corresponding Dravidian races in the rest of 
the Presidency. The N^yars as a class are the best educated and 
most advanced of the communities in Malabar (excepting perhaps 
the Pattar Brahmans, who are not strictly a Malaydlam class) ; 
and arc intellectually the equals of the Brahmans of the East 
Coast. Many of them have risen to the highest posts in Govern- 
ment service, and the caste has supplied many of the bading men 
of the learned professions. 

The Ndyars proper or high caste Ndyars, are the ‘ proud. ’ 
uiartial class so often described by early travellers. The 
best early description by a European is perhaps that of Duarte 
Barbosa 

The Nairs are the gentry and have no other duty to oariy 
on war, and they continually carjry their arm with them, which 
are swords, bows, arrows, buklers, and lances. They all live with 
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the kings and some of them with other lords, relations of the cilAP. MI. 
kings, and lords Af the country, and with the salaried governors ; Natarr. 
nnd with one another. They are very smai-t men, and much taken up 
with their nobility . . . These Nairs, besides being all of noble 

descent, have to be armed os knights by the hand of the king or lord 
with whnm they live, and until tliey have been so equipped they 
cannot bear arms nor call themselves Nairs . . In general when 

tJiey are seven years of age they are immediately sent to school to 
learn all manner of feats of agility and gymnastics for the use of their 
weapons. First they learn to dance and then to tumide and for that 
purpose they render supple all their limbs from their childliood, so 
that they can bend them in any direction .... These Nairs live 
outside the towns separate from other people cn their estates which 
are fenced in. When they go anywhere they shout to the peasants, 
that they may get out of the way where they ha\e to pass ; and the 
peasants do so, and if they did not do it, the iiayrs might hill them 
without penalty. And if a peasant were by misfortune to touch a 
Nayar lady, her relations would immediately kill her and likewise the 
man that touched her and all his relations. This, they say, is done to 
avoid all opportunity of mixing the blood with that of the ])easant8 
. . . These show much respect to their mothers and their ehh^r 

sisters, whom they treat as mothers .... I’hey are very clean 
and well dressed wom^n and they bold it in great honoui to know how 
to please men. 1’hey have a belief among^t them that the woman 
who dies a virgin does not go to paradise. ' 

Traces of their martial spirit survive, as will be noticed, in 
many of their titles, in the Kalaris (a sort of combined private 
chapel and gymuasiam or fencing school) still attached to some 
of their houses, in their games, in the armed retinues of their 
chief men and in the sword play which is the invariable 
accompaniment of their more elaborate ceremonies ; but they arc 
now-a-days for the most part landowners and professional men. 

They follow the marumakkattayam family system ; most of the 
women can enter into mmhandham only with equal or higher 
castes or sub-divisions, while in some of the sub-divisions the iiioii 
(Jan form mvnhandUam only with women of their own class. The 
Noi*th Malabar sub-divisions rank as a rule higher than the 
corresponding sub-division in South Malabar, and hence a North 
Malabar Nayar woman cannot have s'^int/andham with a South 
Malabar man ; South Malabar Nayar women again seldom have 
^ambaudham with North Malabar men, as it is the rule for the wife 
ia North Malabar to go to the husband’s house and South Malabar 
Ndyar women are prohibited from crossing the Korapuzha 
river, which is the dividing line. Their pollution period is fifteen 
days. 

*.1%# Coa«te 0 / Ea 9 % Africa and Malabar (Hakluyt Society), p. 124, 
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Jn South Malahar the highest class is that known as Kiriyam 
or Kiriyattil. 'Fhe word is by some derived from the Sanskrit 
Gfiham a house, but this does not seem very convincing. 
Kiriyam Ndyars can cook for all others, and it is to this class 
that most of the old Naduvazhis and Deshavazhis, or rulers 
of ^ nads ’ and ‘ damms^^ and most of the present Stditis or 
titled persons belong. The nature of stdnamH has already been 
explained in treating of the marummakkattdyam system (p. 96). 
In the case of Nayars the head of one of the great families will be 
styled the Mhppil or Mhtta (elder) or Valiya (great) Ndyar pre 
ceded by the name of the place where he has his seat, as for 
instance the Mannarghat Muppil Ndyar ; in some cases there is a 
second sidnam of Elay a (or younger) Nayar, to which Ihe second 
member of tlie family is entitled. Sometimes a ddnam goes in 
turn to the eldest member of each of a group of tarwdduy as in 
the case of the Nedunganddpada Ndyar (literally, Nedunganad 
General) an old military chieftain in Nedimgunad. In one case 
the ddnam name is Acchan (which is also the title of tlie Palghat 
Kajas). Sidtiis usually have a hereditary ceremonial personal 
name in addition to their title. The woraen-folk of these 
aristocratic families are called Nettiyars. 

Most Kiriyattil Ndyars affix td their names the simple title 
Ndyar; but some use the titles Panikkar, Kurup and Nambiyar 
(the last two are not common in South Malabar). The two titles 
first mentioned have a reference to the profession of arms, and 
many families bearing these titles still maintain their Kalari. 
The title Menon, chiefly used by the three classes of Agattu 
and Purattu Chdrna and Shdra Nayars, should strictly speak- 
ing be conferred by the Zamorin or some other feudal lord ; 
but is now usurped at random. The appellation Ndyar itself is 
probably in origin a title similarly conferred. There are a few 
other personal or family titles of rare occurrence such as Atti 
Ndyar, Perimbra Ndyar (feminine Amma Perimbrassiar), Arimbra 
Nayar, Karumiyar and Kuruvayil Ndyar. Members of the lower 
castes term Nayars Tamburdn or Kammal 

The next class of Ndyars in South Malabar is known as 
Charna or Charnavar, divided into Agattu Charnavar and Purattu 
Chdmavar “ inside ** and “ outside retainers ” respectively* 
There are two explanations of the terms. According to one 
the Purattu Chdmavar are the armed retainers of the various 
chieftains, while the Agattu Charnavar are the body and house 
servants. According to the other explanation the distinction 
refers to their position at Ydtjam (sacrifices), during which it is 
said that various duties inside the YdgayaMi^ or sacrificial /wnedi/ 
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are to be performed by tlie Agiittii Cluirna Niiyars, while the 
Purattn Charna rmnain on guard outside. Tlowover this may 
be the Purattu Charna are certainly considered to rank higher 
in the social sealeT' The ten thousand retainers, or Vuratin 
Charv^^j^ry of the Zamorin in Calicut taluk, including such 
families as the Mannilodat Ndyars, rank as Kiriyattil Ndyars ; the 
men form sambandhamB with women of South Malabar Kiriyattil 
families and the women consort with Nambudiris or their own 
caste. 

The last class of the high caste Nayars are known in South 
Malabar as Sudra Ndyars. These are j,ai' ixcellcnve the attend- 
ants and retainers of the Nambudiris, as the Chdrnavar are 
those of the non-Jlrahinan chieftain ; and in consequence there 
IS some dispute between these two classes as to precedence*. 
Every Nambudiri woman must always he accompanied when out 
of doors by a maid- servant or ddsiy who should belong to the 
Sudra Ndyar class; and a woman of the class is indispensable 
for her various ceremonies. The classes of Charnavar and 
Sddras seem to correspond with those which are elsewhere termed 
Sward bakkdr (from mardbamy a dignified term for a princely 
house) and lllakkdr (from lllamy a Namhudiri dwolliug). 

Next come some castes most likely of foreign origin. This is 
certainly true of the Mdttans, who are found only in tlie Palghai 
taluk and in the parts of Walavanad bordering on it, a part 
of the country where tliere is a large admixture of Tamils iu the 
jmpulation. They now are advancing a claim to bo Yaisyas, 
and some of them have adopted the title Gupta which is proper 
to that caste, while a few have the title Bzhutacchan. Some 
Mdttdns in Palghat are called Mannadiars, a title also apparently 
borne by some '^Faragans. The Mdttans follow makkatidyam and 
do not enter into the loose connections known as sambandhams ; 
their women are called Cbettichiars, clearly indicating their 
eastern origin; and theii period of pollution is ten days, according 
to which test they would rank as a high caste. On the other 
hand they may eat meat and drink liquor. 'Fheir purificatory 
ceremonies are performed by a class known as Chorttavans 
(literally, sprinklers), who are said to be identical with Kulangara 
Nayars, and nut by Attikurrissi Nayars as is the case with 
Nambfidiris, Ambalavdsis and Nayars. There is considerable 
HUtagonism between the Palghat and Walavanad sections of the 
caste. 

Another caste of traders which has now been practically in* 
oorporated in the N4yar body is the class known as Taragans 
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(literally, brokers) found in Palgbat and Walavanad, some of 
whom have considerable wealth and high social position. The 
Taragaiis of Angadippuram and the surrounding neighbourhood 
claim to be immigrants from Travancore, and to be descendants 
of Ettuvittil Pillamur of Quilon, who are high caste N^yars. 
They can marry Kiriyattil women, and their women occasionally 
have samhandham with Sainantan Rdjas- The Pal ghat Taragans 
on the other hand can marry only in their caste. ^ 

Vyabari or Ravari N^yars who are found further north, 
are by some identified with the Taragans, and they also are 
according to tradition immigrants from Travancore. Their social 
position is somewhat lower than that of the Taragans ; their men 
marry only within the caste, but their women have mmbandham 
with Kiriyattil Ndyars. 

Another endogamous sub-castes of foreign origin are the 
Ulnmbans or cowherds. According to one tradition they were 
originally immigrants from Dvaraka (Giizerat). Their original 
occupation still survives in the privileges of supplying ghee for 
the ahhishegam or libation at the great annual festival at the 
jungle shrine of Kdttiyur in Manatanna amsam, Kottayam taluk 
and of supplying buttermilk to the Tiriivangad temple at 
Tellicherry, which are exercised by families of this caste ; and in 
the general privilege of offering milk in any temple without 
previous ablution. 

In North Malabar a still more complicated and varied system 
obtains amongst the high oaste N&yars. There are exogamous 
sul>di visions (perhaps corresponding to original tartodds) called 
kulamsy and these are grouped to form the sub-castes which 
are usually endogamous. It is quite impossible to attempt a com- 
plete account of the scheme, but to give some idea of its nature 
one example may be taken, and dealt with in some detail ; and 
for this purpose the portion of Kurnmbrandd known as Payyandd 
will serve. This is the country between the KottapuKha and 
Pdrapuzha rivers, and is said to have been given by a Raja of 
Kurumbranad to a certain Ambddi Kovilagam Tamburdtti 
(the stdnam or title of the senior lady of the Zamorin Bdja’s 
family). In this tract or ndd there were originally six stdnts or 
chieftains, who ruled, under the Rdja, with the assistance, or 
subject to the constitutional control, of four assemblies of Ndyars 
called hlttams. Each Mttam had its hereditary president. In 
this tract there are seven groups of kulams. The highest in- 
cludes 12 knkme, Vengalat, Pattillat, Viyyfir, Nellidt, Atunkadi, 

* la Bnob«nan’t timo they were a deipieed olan } see Jouraev, 11, 409. 

See p. 4S4. 
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Amajangalat, N6U61i, Nilnnoh^ri, Rendillat, Pulliyani, Orkdtteri 
and Venmdri. Of these the Pattillat and Rendillat (“ members 
of the ten ** and “ members of the two tlkim ’’ or houses) affix 
the title Adiyddi to their names, the last three affix the title 
Nambiydr and the rest affix Ndyar. Of the six stdnis already 
'mentioned three with the title of Adiyodi, belong to the 
Vengalat huhmt while two of the presidents of kMims belonged 
to the Pattillat kulam. The younger members of the Htdni 
liouses are called Kidavu. It is the duty of women of the Viyyur 
and Nellidt kuldms to join in the bridal procession of members 
of the Vengalat kulam, the former carrying lamps and the' latter 
salvers containing flowers j while the Rendillat Adiyddis furnish 
cooks to the same class. Pattillat Adiyddis and Orkdtteri 
Nambiyars observe twelve days* pollution ; while all the other 
kulams observe fifteen. The second group consists of six kulnms, 
Eravatthr, Ara-Eravattdr (or “half Eravattdr *’) and Attikodan 
Nayars, Tonderi Kiddvus, Punnan Nambiydrs and Mdndkkis. 
All these observe fifteen days* pollution. 1’he third group 
consists of three kulams^ Tacchdli to which the remaining three 
stdnis belong, Kdtbdli and Kuruvattancheri. All affix Ndyar to 
their names, and observe fifteen days* pollution. The fourth 
group consists of three kulanu% Peruvaniau Nambiyars, Chollddan 
Ndyars and Vennapd.lan Nayars. All three observe fifteen days* 
pollution. The name Peruvdniau means “ great ** or “ principal, 
oil-man** ; and it is the duty of this caste to present tlie 
Kurumbrandd Raja with oil on the occ.9sion of his formal 
installation. The fifth group consists of the three kularns, 
Mannangazhi, Paraiichela and Pallikara Ndyars, all observing 
fifteen days* pollution. A member of the first-named class has 
to place an dmanapahga (the traditional seat of Nambhdiris and 
other high castes, see note on p. 161), for the Kururabranad 
Rd.ja to sit on at the time of his installation, while a member 
of the second has to present him with a cloth on the same 
occasion. The sixth gronp consists of four kirij/ams names 
Patam, Tulu, Manan and Ottu, respectively, and has the 
collective name of Rdvdri. The seventh group consists of six 
kulamsj Kandon, Kannankodan, Kotta, Karumba, Kundakollavan 
and Panakddan Ndyars. All observe fifteen days* pollution, 
and the women of these six kulams have certain duties to 
perform in connection with the purification of women of tlie 
Vengalat, Pattillat and Orkatteri kulams. Besides these seven 
groups there are a few other classes without internal sub-divisions. 
One such class is known as Pdppini Ndyar. A woman of this 
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class takes the part of the Brdbmini woman (Nambissan) at 
the tdlMAu kalyanam of girls belonging to the kalams included 
in the third group. Another class called Pdlattavan take 
the place of the Attikurissi Ndyar at the funeral ceremonies of 
the same three kuhms. 

The caste system in the portions of Kurumbranad known 
as Kadattundd and Payyormala is constructed more or less 
on the same lines as that which has been just described, but 
there is considerable difference in the details. 

In Chirakkal and Kottayam, on the other hand, wo find two 
great groups of kulam,% called Agattu and Purattu Chdrna. The 
Purattu Chdrna claim to rank, not with the class of the same 
name in South Malabar, but with the superior Kiriyattil class ; 
and affix to their mames the titles Nayar, Nambiyar, Kurup or 
Adiyddi. The Agattu Chdrna Ndyai*s are divided into several 
(in Chirakkal apparently eight) groups, each sub-divided into 
exogaraous classes called in this case Illams. 

We now come to classes of a non-military character who rank 
as Ndyars. 

Anddrans or Kusavaus are potters; Ottatu Ndyars, tilers 
(OttutWe) ; Pallicchdns or Parappur Ndyars, palankeen-bearers. 

Urdlis, Ezbuttans, Kolayans, Mdvaris, and Erumans, who 
should perhaps all be considered as belougiug to the same sub- 
caste under the generic name of Urdli,are mostly masons and 
were originally cow-herds. According to tradition, Uralis are 
immigrants from the Tulu country; the other four sub-divisions 
are not found in South Malabar. 

TheChembukottis orChembdttis (copper- tappers) are copper- 
workers whose traditional business is the roofing of the sri-kml 
or inner shrine of the temple with that metal. The latter are 
said to have originally formed part of the Kammdian or artisan 
community. When the great temple at Taliparamba was com- 
pleted it was purified on a scale of unprecedented grandeur, 
no less than 1,000 Brahmans being employed. What was their 
dismay when the ceremony was well forward, to see a Chembdtti 
coming from the Sri Kocil, where he had been putting finishing 
touches to the roof. This appeared to involve a recommence- 
ment of the whole tedious and costly ritual ; and the Brahmans 
gave vent to their feelings of despair, when a vision from heaven 
reassured them, .^nd thereafter the Chembottis have been raised 
ip the social scale and are not regarded as a poUnting caste. 
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Vattekddan or Ohakkingal Ndyars (ChahkUf oil press) or 
V^nians are oil millers ; and are said to be divided in some parts 
according as they work their mill by hand or by bullocks, and 
in others into the white (Vellutatu), and black (Karuttatu) sub- 
divisions.’ 

Attiknrrissi Ndyars (^Asti^ human bones) or Chittigans have 
to perform certain purificatory ceremonies in connection with 
funerals and so forth for Nambfidiris, Ambalavasis and Ndyars. 
Some of them are also barbers. 

Kulangara Ndyars are an endogamous caste who perform 
piija in temples of Bhagavatlii, Ayappan, Sastavu, and certain 
minor deities such as Vettekkorumagan, Ariyambi, and Andi- 
mahagdlan. They also officiate at the purificatory ceremonies 
of Taragans. Kallatta'iurups play a curious sort of shawm called 
Nandurini on such occasions and on others. 

Edachdri Ndyars are cowkeepera. 

These castes all follow marumakattdyam^ and are entirely or 
almost entirely endogamous. 

Below these come four classes which are considered as 
polluting other Ndyars by touch, and may therefore be grouped 
together as low-caste Ndyars. These are Vellutedans (those 
who make white) or Yannattdns who are washermen ; Vilakkata- 
ravans or barbers ; Kadupattans who have the title of fizhutacoLan 
or “ writing master,” their ordinary occupation being that of 
schoolmasters or tutors ; and Ghaliyans or Teruvans (hut or street 
dwellers) who are weavers. These castes do not affix the title 
” Ndyar ” to their name (except perhaps some Vellutedans). 

Vellutedans follow marumakkattdyam. They follow Ndyar 
customs generally speaking, but the place of the Attiknrrissi is 
taken in their ceremonies by a sub-division of their own caste 
called Pothuvans, Talikkundavars or Kavuthiyans, who are also 
the caste barbers and are looked on as somewhat lower than the 
rest of the caste. The idli in their tdli^kettu kalydndm is tied 
by a member of their own caste. Amongst the North Malabar 
Vannattdns there are 8 exogamous illam Kolankada, Malakul- 
angara, Mdl6t, Mundaydd, GHdldra, and Trichambaram, being 
the names of six. They are divided in Emad, and possibly 
elsewhere into four sub-divisions called Veluttedans proper or 
l^shdttra Veluttedan, Vannattan, Mundapaddn and Irankolli, the 
first named being endogamous and regarded as higher than the 
other three. 

^ ‘ Madras Museam Bulletin, Vol. 111^ No. 3, p. 203. 
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Vilakkataravans (f>., tala vehhkunnavan or he who cleans 
the head ?) also follow N^yar customs except fn the points just 
indicated. They are divided in North Malabar into N^vithan, or 
Ndviyan and Valinchian. They follow makkaildynm in the south ; 
while in the north the Ndvithans follow makkattdyam and the 
Valinohians marumakkaUdyam. The Navithans are divided into 
exogamous illams the number of which has not been ascertained. 
The Valinohians are divided into 8 illams y which bear the same 
names as the Vannattdn illams. 

Kadupattans according to the traditional account of their 
origin were Pattars (Brahmans) of Kadu grdmam and becamo 
degraded owing to their supporting the introduction of Buddhism. 
They follow mdkkaUdyam, 

Chdliyans are almost certainly a class of immigrants from the 
East coast. They live in regular streets, a circumstance strongly 
supporting this view. The traditional account is to the same 
effect. It is said that they were originally of a high cast*), and 
were imported by one of the Zdmorins who wished to introduce the 
worship, of Ganapathi, to which they are much addicted. The 
latter’s minister, the Mangatt Acohan, who was intrusted with 
the entertainment of the new arrivals, and was nettled by their 
fastidiousness and constant comploints about his catering, 
managed to degrade them in a body by the trick of secretly 
mixing fish with their food. They do not, like their counterparts 
on the East coast, wear the thread (a parallel to this will be 
found later in the case of the artisau classes) ; but it is noticeable 
that their priests who belong to their own castes wear it over the 
right shoulder instead of over the left like the Brdhman’s pdmily 
when performing certain pdjas. In some parts the place of the 
regular pimil is taken by a red scarf or sash worn in the same 
manner. They are remarkable for being the only caste in 
Malabar amongst whom any trace of the familiar East coast 
division into Bight-hand and Left-hand factions is to be found. 
They are so divided; and those belonging to the right-hand 
faction deem themselves polluted by the touch of those belonging 
to the left-hand sect which is numerically very weak. They are 
much addicted to devil-dancing, which rite is performed by 
certain of their numbers called Kdmarams in honour of Bhagavathi 
and the minor deities Yettekkorumagan and Gulikan (a demon). 
They appear to follow makkattdyam in some places and marumak^ 
katidyam in others. Their pollution period is ten days and their 
purification is performed by the Talikunnavan (sprinkler), who 
belongs to a somewhat degraded section of the caste. ^ 
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The Yogi-gurijkkals of North Malabar area caste which, though 
low in the social scale, is not regarded as conveying distance 
pollution. They follow marumakkaiidyam \ but both men and 
women can form samhandhamH only in their own caste. They 
perform sakti ptijd in their own houses, to which no one outsido 
the caste is allowed to attend ; they also perform it for Nayars 
and Tiyans. They are celebrated sorcerers and exorcists ; and 
are also school-masters by profession. They are said to bury their 
dead in a sitting posture, like Sanyasis. 

The Wynaadan Chettis are a small caste of cultivators in the 
Wynaad, who claim to be Sudras, and are in appearance and 
customs very similar to the Nayars. They are polluted by all 
castes below Nayars. Their marriage customs seem to be a 
mixture of East and West Coast practices. They follow tlie 
marumakkattdyam system and perform the idli kettu htUdnam ; but 
this is done on the tenth day after puberty, and iico Uilia liavo 
to be tied on the girl, one by lier maternal uncle and one by the 
senior female of her house. They also celebrate a regular 
marriage ceremony at which a bracelet is put on the bride’s right 
arm, and bride and bridegroom garland each other ; while next 
morning a kdnmn or bride-price has to bo paid to the bride’s 
kdrnavan. They are bold shikaris, and tiger spearing is a favourite 
pastime, closely associated witJi their religion. The tiger is 
encircled by a wall of netting six feet high whicJi is gradually 
closed up, and then speared ; the carcass is not skinned, but 
is stretched on a pole and hung up as a sacriEce to their 
deity 

We have now come to the castes which do not claim to be 
Sudras, and all of which, at all events in most parts of the 
country, are regarded as conveying ‘distance pollution.’ Their 
number is large and their sub-divisions intricate ; it is often 
impossible to say whether a particular class should be considered 
as a sub-division or as a caste by itself ; and whether classes bear- 
ing different names, but performing the same functions in differ- 
ent parts of the country, should be treated as belonging to the 
same caste or not. No attempt will be made to determine in any 
detail their order of social precedence among themselves. 
Generally speaking, they follow the makkattdyam system of in- 
heritance, and many of them practise fraternal polyandry ; but 
niost of them perform the tali kettu kalydnam ceremony and 
in North Malabar many of them follow marumakkattdyam. In 
their marriage ceremonies there are survivals of the practice of 

^ ‘ See Indian Antiquary, XXX, p. 400. 
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purchasing the bride ; and as a rale they bnry their dead, though 
many of them bum the older people. Their religion is more 
purely animistic than that of the castes above them, and indluded 
in their number are the devil-dancers, astrologers, and other 
representatives of the primitive ^ medicine-man.’ 

First may be mentioned the great caste known as Ishuvaus 
in the Falghat taluk, and elsewhere in the Malabar district as 
Tiyans. They form the most numerous Hindu community in 
Malabar, and are difficult to place in the social scale, since their 
status varies widely in different parts of the country. In North 
Malabar for instance the Tiyans claim to be a caste which does 
not convey distance pollution at all. There seems little doubt 
that the Izhuvans and Tiyans are racially the same, though the 
two communities now disclaim connection. According to tradi- 
tion they are foreigners, who came from Ceylon ; and the tradi- 
tion is perhaps supported by their names, of which Izhuvan is 
usually connected with Simhala, the Sanskrit name of Ceylon, 
while Tiyan is said to be derived from dwipam (Mai. tim) 
the Sanskrit word for “ island.” 'J'he tradition of their immi- 
gration is embodied in a well-known story which connects them 
with the Kammalan, or chief artizan caste. The legend relates 
that in order to get his washing done properly, one of the early 
Ferum^s promised to give his washerman in marriage to a girl 
of the carpenter class, who had given him some useful hints on 
the subject ; to frustrate his intention, which they considered 
would degrade them, the Kammalans emigrated in a body to 
Ceylon, taking with them the razors of the barber caste, and 
leaving behind only a few of their number to attend to the neces- 
sary repairs to the eighteen Talli, or head, temples of Kerala, 
Finally at the request of the Ferumdl, whom his subjects pressed 
to terminate the inconvenient situation caused by this pre-historic 
boycott, the Kammalans returned ; but the King of Ceylon sent 
with them, as a guard against any possible treachery on the part 
of the Perum^l, a number of his own subjects, who brought the 
coooanut tree * with them and settled in the country, and became 
the ancestors of the Izhuvans and Tiyans. 

Tiyans follow marumakkattdyam in the north and makkaiidyam 
in the south ; they are monogamous in the south, except in a few 
parts of Ponnani where fraternal polyandry is practised. Izhuvans 
on the other hand follow makkattdyam and are monogamous, and 
among them it is very usual for a man to marry his fatW’s sister’s 

' Tho word for coooanat, t^a » uBoally connected with ten, lOath. B^the 
connection seemi, to eay the leai^ doubtfnl. * 
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daughter. Izhuvans and Tiyans will not intermarry ; and it is 
opposed to custom for Tiyans of NTorth Malabar to marry Tiyan 
women of the south, one reason against such a practice being no 
doubt the difficulties that would ensue in questions of inheritance 
owing to the different family systems followed by the two com- 
munities. North Malabar Tiyans are divided into eight exogamous 
groups, or illams called Koyikkal, Nellikkal, Vanmarikka, Pazha- 
yar, Mankudi, Tenankudi, Padayankudi, and Yillakudi. There 
are also 82 hriyamSf four to each illam. Among the Izhuvans 
there are no such sub-divisions. The Tiyans consider themselves 
superior to the Izhuvans, and will net eat rice cooked by them ; 
there are considerable differences between the dress and customs 
of the two communities, but more than hardly between those of 
the North and South Malabar Tiyans. 

The traditional occupation of both Tiyans and Izhuvans 
is the planting and tapping of the cocoanut tree, which they 
are said to have brought with them from their island home ; 
but many of them are now agriculturists, traders, shopkeepers, 
private servants and clerks, etc. They appear to have enjoyed 
several privileges in the old social organisation ; and to 
this day their Tand^ns or hereditary headmen have to give 
their consent to marriages between artizans, and exercise 
control over the menial castes of washermen, barbers and the 
like. The latter function gives them considerable power, since 
by withholding the service of the Manndtti they can obstruct the 
purificatory ceremonies of the higher castes. By the cud of the 
eighteenth centuiy many Tiyans on the coast seem to have attained 
a considerable position as merchants, landowners, etc., and they 
further improved their position by the services which they 
rendered to the company. These good traditions have been 
maintained ; and the Tiyans as a whole are a most progressive 
community, especially in North Malabar where they form one 
of the most progressive classes in India. A large number of 
them have risen to the higher posts in the Govern ment service, 
and many are vakils. Not a few families in North Malabar 
have in their veins a considerable admixture of European blood, as 
it used not to be considered that their women lost caste by living 
with Europeans; and there is no doubt that they have been 
benefited in physique, personal appearance, morale, and material 
prosperity by this infusion of Aryan blood, in the same way as 
the Ndjars have been benefitted by the relations between their 
womankind and the Nambfidiris. But the custom has now fallen 
i^to disfavour with both parties. 
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CHAP. III. The Tand^ns aro a section of South MalabaiC Tiyans, found in 
Polluting the Ernad and Walavaoad Talaks, who consider themselves a 
separate caste. They are a mdkhattdyam caste, and commonly 

Tandans. practise fraternal polyandry ; they will not marry cither Tiyans 
or Izhuvans. The word Tanddn is properly a title, and is applied 
to the headmen of the local caste groups of the Tiyans and 
Kammalans, who have to perform specified functions at marriages 
and other ceremonies. 

Embron is a title given to certain Tiyans who perform priestly 
functions. 

Ifnkkavuna. Another caste, which according to a probably erroneous 
tradition came originally from Ceylon, is that of the Mukkuvans ; 
a caste of fishermen, following marwnakkatidi/am in the north 
and makkattdyam in the south. Their traditional occupations 
also include chunain-making, and manchal-bearing. (A manchal 
is a kind of hammock slung on a pole and carried by four men, 
two at each end,) In the extreme south of the district, they are 
called Arayans, a term elsewhere used as a title of their head- 
men. North of Cannanore there are some fishermen known 
as Mugavans or Mugayans, who are presumably the same as 
the Mogayars of South Canara. Another account is that the 
Mugayans aro properly river-fishers, and the Mukkuvans sea- 
lishers ; but the distinction does not seem to hold good in fact. 

The Mukkuvans rank below the Tiyans and the artizan 
classes; and it is creditable to the community that some of 
its members have recently risen to occupy such offices, as that 
of sub-magistrate and sub-registrar. The caste has supplied 
many converts to the ranks of Muhammadanism. In North 
Malabar the Mukkuvans are divided into four oxogamous illams, 
called Ponillam {pon^ gold), Chembillam {chembu, copper), 
KArillam, and K^cchillam, and are hence called Nalillakkar, or 
people of the four illams ; while the South Malabar Mukkavans 
and Arayans have only the three latter illam, and are therefore 
called Mfinillakkar, people of the three ilkmi. There is also 
a section of the caste called Kdvuthiyans, who act as barbers to 
the others, and are sometimes called Panimagans (work-children). 
The Nalillakkar are regarded as superior to the Mfinillakkar 
and the Edvuthiyans, and exact various signs of respect from 
them. ' The three divisions are supposed not to intermarry. The 
K^vuthiyaiis,' like other barber castes, have special functions 
to perform in connection with the removal of ceremonial pollu- 
tion ; and it is interesting to note that sea water is used in the 
ritual sprinklings for this purpose. 
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The old caste organisation seems to have persisted to the present CHAP, in . 
ilajramon^ the MUkkuvans, to an extent which can be paralleled Pollutina 
amongst few other castes. They have assemblies (Bnjiams) of Caiwh 
elders called KadavanSjOr Kadakkddis, presided over by presidents 
called Arayans or KArnavans, who settle questions of casto 
etiquette, and also constitute a divorce court. The position of the 
Arayans like that of the Kadavans is hereditary. It is said to 
have been conferred by the different Rdjas in their respective 
territories, with certain insignia, a painted cadjan umbrella, a 
stick, and a red silk sash. The Arayans are also entitled to the 
heads of porpoises captured in their jurisdictions ; and to presents 
of tobacco and pan supdri, when a girl attains puberty or is 
married. Their consent in necessary to all regular marriages. 

The Mukkuvans have their oracles or seers called Ayittans, or 
Attans ; and when an Arayan dies these select his successor from 
among his anandravanSy while under the influence of the divine 
afflatus, and also choose from among the younger members of 
the Kadavan families, pnests called Manakkans, or B^lnakkans, 
to perform pdja in their temples. 

A small inferior caste of fishermen and boatmen are the Valluvaiw. 
Valluvans, who follow Mahkattdf/am, 

We may next deal with the various artizan castes who with Thn ertizan, 
the menial servants, such as barbers, midwivos, musicians, etc,, Sevirdancfng 
occupied a position iu the old social organization corresponding to castes, 
the menials of an East Coast village ; and were styled Che»u;an- 
makar and entitled to certain hereditary rights and perquisites. 

The most important group of these has the collective name Ksmm&lani. 
KammAlan, a word that is also used loosely of auy artizan. j 

They are divided into five castes, each with its appropriate craft 
to which it strictly adheres, which are said to owe their origin 
to the -five faces of Visvakarma, the divine architect ; namely, 

TattAns or goldsmiths ; Perinkollans or blacksmiths ; MfisAris or 
braziers ; AsAris or carpenters ; and Chembottis or coppersmiths. 

The lastnamed, as has already been mentioned, have now raised 
themselves to the position of equality with the lower Sudra or 
non-polluting classes. The position of the four classes of Kam- 
mAlans proper {nangu mrma) is quite different from that occupied 
by their counterparts on the East Coast, who wear the thread, 
and claim, on account of their mythical ancestry, equality with, if 
not snperiority to, the very Brahmans. 

Each of the four KammAlan castes forms an endogamons 
community, and each such community is itself divided into ex- 
ogamous groups called kirigams. The e^ct unmber of ktriyam^ 
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ia not known ; but fcbe names of ten baVe been recorded, namely, 
Mangfit, Paliya, Velutha, Vazhayil, Nedumbra, Arimbra, Vykol, 
Ghittini, Mezbum andChinniyam. The same kiriyama Beem to 
occur in all the four classes. Except for the purposes of marri- 
age the fonr classes may be regarded as forming a single caste. 
They follow tbe makkattdyam system of inheritance, and practice 
fraternal polyandry, the correct, if not the universal practice, 
being for several brothers to take a single wife between them. 

Castes closely allied with the four main artizan castes are tlio 
Pathinettans, or eighteen,*^ who are carpenters and are said to 
be the descendants of the smiths who remained to attend to the 
repairs to the eighteen Talli temples, when the rest of the com- 
munity fled to Ceylon, as related in the tradition of the origin 
of the Tiyans ; the Poravannurkdrans, also carpenters and- 
apparently an offshoot of the Asari class, found in the Walavanad 
and Ponndni Taluks ; the Puliakddaus, another variety of 
carpenters whose traditional duty it is to construct oil mills ; 
and the Kadaochikollans or cutlers. 

The Kolla-kurnps are another allied caste or sub-caste whose 
exact position it is difHoult to define. They combine two profes- 
sions which at first sight seem strangely incongruous, shampooing 
or massage, and the construction of the characteristio leather 
shields of Malabar. But the two arts are intimately connected 
with the system of combined physical training, as we should now 
call it, and exercise in arms, which formed the currionlnm of the 
kfflarif and the title Enrup is proper to castes connected with that 
institution. 

A similar combination of functions is found in the Vil- 
Kumps (Bow-Kurups), whose traditional profession wi^ to make 
bows and arrows and train the youth to nse them ; and who now 
shampoo, make umbrellas, and provide bows and arrows for some 
N4yar ceremonies. 

Other classes closely connected and now not easily distin- 
guishable, though their existence is a striking instance of the 
minuteness of the sub-divisions of ancient soc.ety, are tbe Kollans 
or Enrups distinguished by the prefixes Oii^ya (colour), Pidissa 
(shield), and T6l (leather), all of whom are at present engaged 
in work in lacquer, wood and leather. Eid4ran is a synonym 
for Tol-Enrnp. 

These castes all follow makkaltdyamf and practice fraternal 
polyandry; and they are apparently divided into exogamous 
kifiyafttB. They are oalled oollectively with other inferior artizan 
classes the jiathMlu pama^ or fourt^o castes. 
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Of the same social standing as the Kammdlans are the Vadn- 
gans (northerners), a makkattayam caste of foreigners found in 
Palghat and the adjoining part of WalavanaJ. They are divided 
into two exogamotis classes, one of which is regarded as inferior 
to the other, and performs purificatory ceremonies for the caste. 
They out their hair close all over the head and have no kudumis. 

Other artizan cashes are the Kanoharans, a North Malabar 
caste whose occupation is the manufacture of brass vessels ; the 
Kalkdttis or Kalians, stone masons ; the Neyttikkars, weavers 
of coir mats ; and the Kundatons, chunam-makers, found in tho 
Calicut Taluk. All of these are makkattayam castes. 

Vettans or Vettuvans ^ wore once salt-makers, and are now 
masons, earth-workers and qiiarrymen; they are said to be 
divided into two classes, one marumakkattdyam and regarded as 
indigenous to Malabar, and the other makkattayam and said to 
be immigrants from the south. 

The Paravans are an inferior caste whose principal occupation 
is chunam- making. The name, which seems to bo connected 
with paral^ shell, suggests that this is their proper casto function ; 
but their women are also midwivos, and they themselves gymnas- 
tic trainers.* On this accounts they are in some places called 
Parakurups and form a single community with the Kollnkurups. 
Paravans apparently follow marumakkattdyam in most parts. 

Tho Kanisans, a makkattdyam caste, are astrologers, and 
their services are indispensable on every important occasion in 
a Malayan’s life. The tradition as to the origin of the caste 
makes them tho offspring of a union between a Tiyan woman 
and a Brahman astrologer, which took place at Pdzhur near 
Emakulam in Cochin, the present home of tho most celebrated 
members of the profession. They are also traditionally con- 
nected with the kalari institutions, as is indicated by tlie title 
Panikkar commonly given to them and the fact that many of 
them are now village schoolmasters. The chief duty of the 
Kanisan is the casting of horoscopes, and the choosing of lucky 
days for the celebration of marriages and other social cere* 
monies ; he also supplies yantramSf or charms, consisting of a 
mystic arrangement of letters .written on thin metal plates, 
which are placed in cylindrical silver cases and worn on a string 

* Not to be confused with the jangle tribe of Vettuvans (p. 138). 

* Vide Madras Government MoQMnm Bttlletin, To). Illf No. 3, p. 290. 
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round the waist.^ His astrology falls into throe parts^ Ganiihaj 
Sankitha and Hora^ dealing respectively with constellations and 
their origin, with that of earthquakes, comets and the like, and 
with tho fate of man. For simple matters, such as foretelling 
lucky days, the astrologer has merely to consult his almanac, an 
abstruse document based on the sastras and unintelligible to 
those not learned in astrological lore. A horoscope is more 
difficult. Seated facing the sun, the astrologer draws a diagram 
with twelve rdsis or compartments, one for each month in the 
year. He then pours his cowries on the ground, and after rolling 
them in the palm of his right hand, while repeating mantrams^ 
he selects the seven largest and places them in a row outside 
the diagram at its right hand top corner. They represent 
the first seven planets, and he does obeisance to them, touching 
his forehead and the ground three times with both hands. The 
relative position of the nine planets (Suryan — the Sun ; Chan- 
dran — the Moon; Chova — Mars; Bhdhan — Mercury; Vyazhan 
or Guru or Brihaspati — Jupiter ; Siikran — Venus ; Sani — Saturn 
and Bahu and K4tii) is then worked out and illustrated with 
cowries in the diagram. In Kottayam, the Eanisans are divided 
into four classes called Velumban, Peruvana, NuchiMdan, and 
Amblddan; and similar divisions presumably exist elsewhere. 
The caste custom permits fraternal polyandry. 

The Maundns, a makkaUdyam caste of South Malabar, 
apparently identical with the marumakkaUdyam Yannans of the 
North, are a caste of washermen ; and their services are indis- 
pensable to the higher castes in certain purificatory ceremonies 
when they have to present clean cloths {mdttu)* They are also 
devil dancers,^ and tailors. They practise fraternal polyandry 
in the south. Manndns are divided into two endogamous 
classes, Perumaiindns {peru, great) and Tinda-manndns (tinda, 
pollution) ; and in Walavanad, into four endogamous classes 
called Chdppan, Peruraannan, Punnekddan, and Puliyakkddam. 
The Tinda-manndn and Puliyakkddan divisions perform the 
purificatory sprinklings for the others. 

Closely akin to the Manndns are the Vdlans, a small caste 
of physicians, who follow marumakkdttdyam in the extreme 
north and makkaUdyam elsewhere. They are also umbrella 

> An intercBtingf aoooant of Bomo of theae yanirarM ia given in the Madras 
Oovernment MuBeum Bnlletin, Vol. Ill, Xo. 3, p. 805; and a fall deaciiption of 
the vaiiopa lucky and nnluoky omens is to be found in monograph Xo. 12 of the 
Ethnographical survey of the, Cochin State. 

» Seep. 170. 

* See the aooonnt of tho Panani, p. 131 infra* 
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and basket makers. Their women are mid wives and servo the CHAP. HI. 
higher castes. The Velan’s art is mainly that of the sorcerer ; Poilutiko 
small-pox is cured by the muttering of mantrama or mystic 
invocations to Kali ; devils are driven out by invoking Karin- 
kutti. In South Malabar there is an inferior sub-division of 
the caste who act as Velicchappdds, or oracles of Bhagavathi 
and inferior deities ; while in tlie nortli tlie Vela ns are said to 
be divided into five classes called Anhuttan (five hundred), M6n- 
nuttan (three hundred), Elayanikkam (elaya^ junior), Mfittanik- 
kam {muttay elder) and Eamanikkam. The Mfinnuttans make 
winnowing-fans. 

The Kavuthiyans are barbers who servo the Tiyans and Kavuthiyaua. 
lower castes ; they are also sometimes given the title Kurup. 

Their females act as midwives. There seem to be several 
sections, distinguished by the affix of the name of the castes 
which they serve, as for instance Tacchakdvuthian (or Taccha- 
kurup), and Kanisa Kavuthiyans, appropriated to the service of 
the As&ris and Kanisans respectively ; while the barbers who servo 
the Izhuvans are known both as Aduttons, Vattis or Izlmva 
Kdvuthiyans. But whether all these should be regarded as off- 
shoots of one main barber caste, or as degraded sections of the 
castes which they serve, the Kavuthiyans proper being only 
l)arbers to the IMyans, it is difficult to determine. The fact that 
the Naviyan or Kavuthiyan section of the Veluttedans, as well as 
the Kdvuthiyan section of the Mukkuvans, are admittedly but 
degraded sections of those castes, makes the second the more 
-probable view. It is also to be noticed that the Kavuthiyans, in 
the north at least, follow marwnalikaUdyam ; while the Taccha 
and Kanisa Kdvuthiyans follow the other principle of descent. 

The Pdnans, who are also in some places called Malayans, Pinans. 
are primarily musicians, exorcists, and devil dancers ; but basket 
and umbrella making are also their traditional occupations. 

Their women are midwives ; and one of the duties of the men is 
to convey news of births and deaths occurring in a Tiyan house- 
hold to the relations. The name Pdnan is perhaps connected 
with pdn, music ; that of Malayan signifying as it does '‘hill- 
man,” points to their having been at one time a jungle tribe, 
but they have by no means the dark complexion and debased 
physionomy which are characteristic of tlie classes which still 
occupy that position. The men do not shave any part of the 
head, but allow the hair to grow long ; and either part it in the 
middle and tie it behind like the people of the east coast, or 
tie it in a knot in front in the ordinary Malayali fashion. 
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Polluting fraternal polyandry. The caste is endogamous ; and in Soutli 
at least there are said to be four sub-divisions called 
Tirurengan, Kodaketti (umbrella tying), Minpidi (fish catching) 
and Pulluvan, of which the last named is inferior in status to 
the other three. They are also divided into exogamous illam 
or kiriyam} They worship Kali and inferior deities such as 
Parakutti, Karinkutti, Gulikan and Kutti Chdttan. 

Their methods of exorcism are various. If any one is con- 
V sidered to be possessed by demons, it is usual after consulting 
the astrologer to ascertain what mMi (lit. form) is causing tho 
trouble, to call in Panans who perform a ceremony known as 
I'eydUamj in which they wear masks and so attired sing, dance, 
tom-tom and play on rude and strident pipes. Other of their 
ceremonies for driving out devils called Ucchaveliy seem to be 
survivals or imitations of human sacrifice, or instances of 
sympathetic magic.® One of these consists of a mock living 
burial of the principal performer, who is placed in a pit which 
is covered with planks, on the top of which a sacrifice (homam) 
is performed with a fire kindled with jack branches. In another 
variety the Pd nan cuts his loft fore-arm and smears his face with 
the blood thus drawn. Panans also take part ivith Manndns in 
various ceremonies at Badrakdli and other temples, in which the 
performers impersonate in suitable costumes some of the minor 
deities or demons, and fowls are sacrificed, while a Velicohappad 
dances himself into a frenzy and pronounces oracles.® 

Pullttvans. The Pulluvans are a low caste of physicians or rather herbalists ; 

and it is their special function to assist at the performance of the 
pdmban tuUal, or snake dance ; a ceremony to propitiate the serpent 
gods of the ndgdttdn kdvus, or serpent shrines, to be found in most 
Nayar compounds. A geometrical design of a snake is drawn on 
the ground, and a woman of the family sits by it holding a bunch 
of areca flowers, while a Pulluvan man and woman sing songs 
and dance. As the music proceeds, the Ndyar woman becomes 
possessed and begins to quiver ; and moving backwards and 
forwards rubs away the figure of the snake with the flowers. 
The Pulluvan accompanies the songs on a peculiar instrument 
which is called a Fulluvd-kuddm (Pulluva pot) and merits 

^ In Chirakkttl there are said to be 9 illams, tho names of five of which are 
Kddakudi, Velapa, Cheni, Palankddi, and Kalliat. 

^ A description is given in monograph No. 12 of tho Ethnographical survey 
of Uio Cochin State. 

’ For a description of such a ceremony seC the Madras Government Museum 
BuUeiiii, Yoh lU; Nc. 8, p. 261. 
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jtarticnlar description. It consists of an earthenware cliatty with 
its bottom removed, and entirely covered, except the mouth, with 
leather. . The portion of the leather which is stretched over the 
bottom of the vessel thus forms a sort of drum, to the centre 
of which a string is attached. The other end of the string is 
fixed in the cleft end of a stick. The performer sits cross-legged 
holding the chatty mouth downwards with his right hand, on 
his right knee. 'I'he stick is held firmly under the right foot, 
resting on the left leg. The performer strums on the string, 
which is thus stretched tight, with a rude plectrum of horn, 
or any similar substance. The vibrations communicated by 
the string to the tympanum produce a curious sonorous note, 
the pitch of which can be varied by increasing or relaxing the 
tension of the string. 

The Pulluvans are a maJekafidynm caste ; and a recent writer 
lias shown reason for supposing that they were once in the 
habit of marrying their own sisters. They are sub-divided 
into four exogamous kiriyam9f called Kalliad, Pdlan, Chdni and 
Kondakutta. They live largely on alms. 

It only remains to deal with the depressed “aboriginal’^ 
classes of which those in the plains occupied till recently,' and 
indeed to some extent continue to occupy, the position of agrestic 
serfs, while those in the hills and forests are genuine “ jungle 
tribes. ” It is extremely difficult to determine their relative 
positions, or to investigate their sub-divisions, or customs, since 
they are entirely illiterate, while the more intelligent amongst 
them are apt to draw on their imagination and borrow from the 
manners of their superiors. They fall outside the proper caste 
system of Malabar. Generally speaking they follow the mak- 
kattdyam system, in the sense that the father is the head of 
the family and the wife lives in her husband’s house. They do 
not observe the custom of the tdli keitu halydnam and the main 
feature of their marriages is the payment of a bride-price. They 
bury their dead. Their religion is pure animism. 

The principal representatives of the agrestic serfs are the 
Cherumans or Pulayans. The names seem to be alternatives and 
both are probably generic terms applied to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country by their conquerors. Cheruman 
perhaps means “slave” {eheru] little, mean) and Pulayan, 
“ polluters ” or “ polluted ” (;>«/«, pollution). They are said to 
be divided into 39 divisions, the more important of which are the 

* Bnchanan g^ves an account of the ways in which they were bought and sold 
in his Jbumsy through Mysore, Malabar and South Canara, Vol. II, p. 370. 
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Kanakka Cheramans or Kanakkans, the Pnla Cherumans or 
Pulayas, the Era Cheramans or Eralans, the Boli Cherumans or 
Eolans, and the Kudans. Whether these sub-divisions 
should be treated as separate castes or not, it is hardly 
possible to determine : some of them at least are endogamous 
groups, and some are still further sub-divided. Thus the Pulayas 
of Chirakkal are said to be divided into one endogamous and 11 
exogamous groups, called Mavadan, Elamanain, Tacchakndi- 
yan, Kundaton, Cheruvulan, Mulattan, Tdlan, Vannattam, 
Kramalodiyan, MuUaviriyan;, Egudan and Kundon. Some 
at least of these group names obviously denote differences 
of occupation. Tlie Kundotti, or woman of the last group, 
acts as midwife ; and in consequence the group is considered 
to convey pollution by touch to members of the other groups, 
and they will neither eat nor marry with those belonging to 
it. Death or birth pollution is removed by a member of the 
Mavadan class called Maruttan, who sprinkles cow dung mixed 
with water on the feet, and milk on the head of the person to be 
purified. At weddings the Maruttan receives 32 fanams, the 
prescribed price of a bride, from the bridegroom, and gives it to 
the bride’s people. 

The Era Cherumans and Kanakkans, who are found only in 
the southern taluks of the district, appear to bo divided into 
exogamous groups called kiUtams, many of which seem to be 
named after the house name of the masters whom they serve ; in 
some marriage is forbidden between relations on the mother’s 
side. 

The Cherumans are almost solely employed as agricultural 
labourers and coolies; but they also make mats and baskets. 
They pollute the high castes at a distance of 64 feet, and it is 
proper for them when addressing superiors to call themselves 
slaves {adiyan), and to refer to their rice as chaff, etc- They are 
wholly illiterate; their dwelings are wretched huts {ckdlas or 
mddatna) and their dress of the scantiest and coarsest. The 
woman usually wear a profusion of bead and shell necklaces, and 
brass or pewter bangles and rings. The men cut the hair close 
all over the head. Their chief deities are Kuttich^ttan and KfiH* 

The Malabar Parayans are a low class of basket-makers and 
agricultural labourers. They do not seem to be connected in any 
way with the East Coast Paraiyans,. though there are no doubt 
now many of the latter in Malabar with whom they are probably 
often confused. The name is perhaps connected with para, drum, 
as it is usually a Parayan who is the drummer at Cheruman funerals 
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fttid puberty ceremonies. They do not seeiit HK^^er materially^ 
from the other clashes included in the generjjf^i^m Ghoruman ; 
though the latter consider them inferior, and tl&(g|f&re said to eat 
even cow’s flesh. They are notorious sorcerers and practicers of 
black magic. Odi is the name of the principal oultj and Nili of 
Kalladikkod its patron goddess. With the aid of the magical 
oil called tilam (child oil), the principal ingredient in which is 
derived from a human fcctiis of 6 or 7 months growth, the 0<liyan 
can transform himself into any shape he likes, or render himself 
invisible, in order to accomplish his p.urpo8e of murder or maiming. 
To obtain his material the Odiyan chooses some woman in her 
first pregnancy, walks thrice ronnd her house and charms her out ; 
she is stripped naked and the fa?tus removed.^ Another form 
which the Parayan’s magic takes is the well-known method of 
making a waxen image of the person] whom he desires to harm, 
and burning it with special rites. 

The Nayadis are the most degraded caste in Malabar. Tliey 
live mostly by begging, and as they convey distance pollution 
to all castes they are accustomed to lay out their cloths on the 
roadside, and to retire themselves some way off and shout aloud 
for charity. Their name suggests that they were originally 
hunters ; and their diet still includes such articles as pigs, hares, 
monkeys, and birds, which they shoot with slings ; but their 
principal occupations now are the occasional collection of honey 
and gum, and the making of certain ropes, which custom requires 
them to offer to the Nambfidiris and Nayars of the neighbour- 
hood at the Onam and Visliu festivals. Tliey make fire by 
friction with two twigs of Liisaea sehifera, in the shorter of 
which a cavity is scooped out. The Ndyddis wear the kudumi ; 
their women have plentiful strings of beads round their necks.^ 

The Paniyans are the most numerous of the jungle-tribes. They 
are found in the Wynaad, where they are the chief agricultural 
coolies, aud in the foot-hills throughout the district except in the 
Palghat taluk. Like most of the hill-tribes, they cultivate hill 
rice in patches of forest which they clear by burning and shift from 
year to year ; they are also employed as woodcutters and elephant 
mahoutSy and are good shikaris. In physiognomy they are of an 
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^ Baohanan iiiolales “ Parriar, Yulluin, Canacun, Erilay, etc.*' under the 
general term “ Charrman." Journey^ Vol. II, p. 370. 

. The power of tho Odiyan is still dreaded even by the high castes; and 
there are aathentioated instances of the death of a woman being caused by the 
t ' Uioval of a foetus for the purposes of blaok magic. See Madras Qovernment 
Museom Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 3, p. 811. 

’ For a detailed account of theNay&did, see the Madras Government Mnsouii 

HuUetin. Vd. 1 v;No. 1, 
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almost negroid type with black skin, early hair and broad noses. 
In the Wynaad they wear, when working in the fields, a big 
basket-work hat made of split reeds and shaped like an inverted 
coal-scoop, called a kontau llieir headmen are called Kfittan and 
collectively Muppaninar (elders), whence the whole caste is often 
loosely spoken of as Mfippans. The groups of their huts {chdla) 
are called pddk. Like most of the other hill-tribes, they worship 
animistic deities, of which the chief is Kfili, whom they worship 
on a raised platform called Ktilitara^ ottering oocoanuts but no 
blood. The Kfittan is the priest, and he is assisted by a K&maram 
or oracle.* 

Another early-haired and darkskinned tribe are the Kunim- 
bans or Kurumans, found in the Wynaad, Calicut and Ernad 
taluks. They are sub-divided into Mullu (bamboo) Kurumbans, 
Ten (honey) Kurumbans also called K&du orSholaNdyakkans, and 
Urali or Bet Kurumbans; of which the first-named class, who 
consider themselves superior to the others, are cultivators and 
hunters j the second wood-cutters and collectors of honey ; and the 
third make baskets and implements of agriculture. The Mullu 
and Tdn Kurumbans have headmen with titles of Mfippan and 
Mudali respectively conferred by their janmis. Tho Kurumbans 
like many of the other hill-tribes use bows and arrows, with which 
they are expert. Tho caste deity of the Tdn Kurumbans is called 
Mdsti. They do not seem to be in any way connected with 
the shepherd caste of Kurumban found in many of the East 
Coast districts and supposed to be the representatives of the 
ancient Pallavas.^ It is however perhaps worth remarking that 
the Urali Kurumbans of the Wynaad differ from the other two 
classes in having no headmen, observing a shorter period of 
pollution after a birth than any other Malabar tribe and none at 
all after a death, and in not worshipping any of the Malabar 
animistic deities. 

The Kuricchiyans {Kwricchi^ hill country) are a jungle tribe of 
punam cultivatoi's and hunters, found in the Wynaad and the 
slopes of the ghats north of Calicut. They consider themselves 
polluted by the approach of other hill-tribes and by the touch of 
Tiyans and Kammdlans ; and their women require water sanctified 
by a Brahman to purify them. They perform the tdli kettu 
ceremony before puberty ; and say that they follow the mantmak- 
katUyam family system, though the wife usually goes to live with 
her husband in a new hnt, and the husband has to pay a price 

^ A full deeoriptton of the oaate and iti onstoms will be fonnd in the Madrae 
Government Bnlletin, Vol. IT, No. 1, p. 18. 

» $66 Madrae Govemment Mneeum BaUetm, Vol. II, Bo. 1, p. 88. 
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for his bride. They act as oracles during the great festival at 
K6ttiyur (p. 424);’ the performer becomes inspired after sitting 
for some time gazing into a vessel containing gingelly oil, and 
holding in his hand a curious-shaped wand of gold about a foot 
and a half long, and hollow. 

The Karim bdlans arc punam cultivators, hewers of wood and 
collectors of wild pepper ; and are found in all the foot hills 
north of the Camel’s Hump. They wear the I'udumi, and are said 
to follow the ntanitnakkattfiyam system ; but they do not perform 
the tali kettu ceremony. They are supposed to have the power of 
exorcising the demon Karuvilli, possession by whom takes tlie 
form of fever. 

'I'he Malakkars, also called Malamhttanmar and Malapanikkar, 
are a comparatively superior tribe of jungle cultivators and 
hunters found in the Calicut and Ernad hills. Tliey follow the 
marumdkkattdyam system and observe ‘pollution for 12 days. 
Some of them wear kudumis. They call their huts iUamH and if 
they leave them to go down to the plains must bathe before re- 
turning. They consider themselves polluted by all (rastes below 
Ndyars. The name Mdttan is properly 'a title, meaning older, 
confirmed on their headman by their janmies. Their chief god 
is Maladevau. They are good forest watchers and elephant 
catchers. 

Very similar are the Malayans of the Kottuyam taluk and 
Kadans of North Malabar, both of whom pollute only by touch. 
The former have a tradition that they were originally Tiyans, 
and were transported to Ganna ram Amsam, whore they now 
live, by the Kottayam Raja for some fault. 

The castes having similar names in the hills south of the 
Palghat gap are to be distinguished from these. ^I'he Malasars 
or Malayars of Muthalamada amsam and Kollengdd speak a 
patois which more nearly approximates to '^^Pamil, and follow 
tnokkattdyam^ the proper practice being for a hoy to marry a 
cousin on the mother’s side. They observe only three days’ pollu- 
tion after a death, and worship chiefly deceased ancestors. They 
are employed in the forests to catch and train elei)hants, but also 
work as agricultural labourers. Their headmen are called 
Mfippans. 'I'he Kddars of the Kollengdd hills are a short broad 
nosed hill-tribe, who live mainly by hunting and collecting forest 
produce. They are excellent trackers of game and expert tree 
climbers, tackling the straight trees by tlriving in wooden pegs 
as they go up. They use a chain of loops of rattan to descend 
precipitous rooks in pursuit of the honey of tlie rock bee. Their 
18 
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marriage customs are similar to those of the Malasars, but they 
consider themselves superior to them. Their huts are called 
cheri%. They eat roots and vermin and have a curious custom 
chipping the incisor teeth to the shape of a sharp cone.' 

The Vdttuvans of Ohirakkal taluk are a low caste of jungle 
cultivators and basket makers, distinguished by the survival 
amongst their women of the custom of dressing in leaves, their 
only cdothing being a kind of double fan-shaped apron of leaves 
tied round the waist with a rolled cloth. They live in huts made 
of split bamboo and thatched with elephant grass, called kudumhus 
They say tliat they’^ follow the marumakhittdyatn system but the 
wife lives in her husband^s hnt. A girl cannot wear a necklace of 
heads till she is married. 

The Vettuvans are divided into fourteen iilams^ which .seem 
to be named after the house names of the janmiSf whom they 
serve (Blayedath, Muttedath, Pungodan. etc.). Their headmen, 
who are appointed by their janmie, arc called Kirdn, or sometimes 
ParahiiU (drummer). 

Another small tribe in Ohirakkal are the Mavilons, divided 
into Tulu Mavilons and Bda Mavilons and sub-divided into 
thirty iVatna. They are employed as mahouts and collect hc-ney 
and other forest produce. Their headmen are called Chingam 
{Simhan, lion) and their huts mdpura. 

In Brnad taluk there is a caste called Anmiidans, wlio are 
perhaps the most primitive of all the hill-tribes north of the 
Falghat gap. They are a small black race wdth thick, bushy hair 
and broad noses. They eat roots and all sorts of vermin, being 
especially fond of pythons {perupambv). It is said to have been 
their custom, now abandoned, for a father to marry his eldest 
dauerhter. 

The above sketch is confined to castes which properly belong 
to, or have been incorporated, in the Mnlabar caste system. 
There are also Many foreign enstes represented in a greater or 
less degree, which it is unnecessary to describe in detail. The 
chief are the Tamil and Canarese Chetties and Goundans, who 
are mainly merchants ; the Kaikdlans or Tamil weavers ; the 
VelMlans or Tamil cultivators, all of ivhom are to be found 
mainly in the Palghat, Wa’nvanad and Wynaad taluks; the 
various classes of beggars, gypsies and jugglers known as 
Kuravans, Andis, and Pandliraros ; and amongst jungle tribes, the 
Irolas of the Attappddi valley and neighbouring hills. 

1 Vide Madras Qoverament MnBeam Ballatin, Vol. II, Ko. 3, p. 143. 
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Some account will now Le given of the houses, dress, food, CUAP. ill. 
festivals, and religious and social ceremonies, of the Malay ali Ahowigixai. 
Hindus ; and while an attempt will be made to describe in some 
detail what is most characteristic and striking, it must l)c 
remembered that only the broader features are of at all universal 
occurrence, and that the more minute tlu* detail the more 
restricted will be its exact applicability. 

The true Malay^ili seems never to have lived in villages of the vili,.\gks 

lOast Coast type, that is, in houses built in streets. Mach house, and 
even the humblest, stands in its little compound or garden, which 
is usually thickly planted with areca and cocoanut palms, jack 
trees, plantains, betel and pep})er-vines and the like. Flowering 
trees, such ns the beautiful Asogmn (Saraea Indica)^ are sonu'- 
times found ; and shrubs, such as various sorts of shoe flowers 
{Uibiscus), single or double, crimson, rose, or buff, and oiMnnddram 
{Baubinia) with its curious ‘‘ camel’s foot” leaves and white or 
golden blossoms, are of common occurrence, their flowers being 
used for service in the temples. But the frugal Malayali finds no 
room for a merely ornamental flower garden. 

'rhe favourite situation for a Nayar house is in the strip of 
gardens fringing the broad expanse of green paddy fields, which 
occupies the centre of a typical Malabar valley, 8noh a position, 
though cool in the day time, is often stuffy at niglit in the hot 
weather, and damp and misty in the rains. But the Malayali’s 
choice is determined by the necessity for a well and tank in 
every compound, and he likes too, no doubt, to live close to his 
Holds. 

At the entrance to the compound of a well-to-do tar wad 
stands a gate-house {padip'pura) approached from the paddy 
fields by steps or a ladder. The ground floor is usually occupicid 
by two raised platforms, one on each side of tho entrance, 
where no doubt in the old troublous times, sat armed .sentries, 
hut now affording a pleasant place for the master of the house 
to sit and chat and chew betel of an evening with his frirmd.s, or 
to transact business with any low caste neighbour whose aj)- 
proach to the main building would pollute it. The gate-house 
often has an upper story reached by a ladder, originally no 
doubt a guard-room. Poorer people have merely a sort of 
thatched lych-gate, while Kovilagama, Manas and other aristo- 
cratic dwellings may have more pretentious gate-houses contain- 
ing several rooms. The compound is enclosed by a lateritc wall 
by a fence of bamboo thorns often set on the top of a Jiigh 
•nud bank ; and the whole homestead is thus designed and fitted 
^or defence against attack. 
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Tlie (iompouiid being divided into four b^ imaginary lino.s 
running due nortli and south and east and west, the house should 
occupy the south-west angle of the north-east quarter. Tims 
it is practically in the centre of the garden. The south-east 
quarter is the proper position for the burning-ground. In ihi 
north-east square should be the bathing tank, and the pdmhan 
kdm OT nnijatidn hdvUj a little patch of jungle left undisturbed, 
and sacred to those holy reptiles, the snakes. The tank may be 
a mere pool, roughly revetted, prettily overgrown with lotus and 
other water plants ; or it may be provided with sloping roofs of 
cadjan forming separate bathing sheds for men and women ; or 
again it may bo of a thoroughly substantial nature with regular 
hiterite stops on all sides and solid sheds roofed with tiles. In the 
compound will also be found a byre [tozhuUu or iind in 

some cases a kdUil^ a kind of platform, where grain can be 
thrashed in hot Aveather and plouglis and other agricultural 
implements arc stored. The main front of the liouse should be 
on the oast, though it may be on the west ; and hero is the mittani 
or yard which like the walk leading to it from the gate, is 
plastered with cow dung, bordered by low ridges and scrupu- 
lously clean. Here are spread to dry in the sun stores of golden 
paddy, its surface traced witli intricate patterns so that any theft 
may be instantly deieeted. In the centre of the yard is the 
tulafiitara, a sort of small altar or base, on which grows a plant of 
the sacred iuksi or basil {Oeimimi mneium). 

The complete ty]Ae of Malabar Hindu dwelling is that known 
as Nnlupura (literally, four houses], which, like the ancient 
Homan villa, is built on four sides of a central court-yard open 
to the sky, — the classical mpluvium, known in Malay alani as 
mdmntiam or central yard. The buildings on the four sides afe 
called VndaWm or Northern liouse, Tekkini or Southern house, 
Kizhakkini or Eastern house, and Padimditini^ or Western house, 
respectively, with reference to their position relative to the 
central yard. Not every one can afford a complete ndhpura 
of course, but every house is regarded as forming part of an 
imaginary ndlu wra, and this explains why in a house of the 
smaller type the main building though facing east is called the 
ptidinndtiini or padinndifa pura, that being the principal block of 
the complete quadrangle. The following plan and description 
of a mlupura will illustrate and explain Avhat has been said 
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Here it will he ohsorved that there are tliree rooms in ilio 
padinnattini. Of these tlie iiortherninost (No. 1 in the plan) is the 
peUu’k'idakunna-muri < lying-in room) where women are segregated 
during ceremonial impurity (see p. 170) ; the central one 
(No. 2) is the padinndUumacchu — a store-room where also houso- 
hgld deities are sometimes kept. 'I’he southern one (3 in the 
plan), is a sloO})mg room or another store room. No. 5 is the 
ndukkaht or veppu-pura, the kitchen. Adjoining it is the well, 
and there is a window giving on to the latter, and usually 
projecting over it on corbels with a pulley above, so that water 
can be drawn from in-doors. The kitchen is sometimes however 
a separate building. No. 4, tho vadakkini proper, is used as a 
dining room and for ceremonies. Nos. 7 and 8, the kizhakkini 
and iekkiniy arc open halls or verandahs, the dotted lino bounding 
them indicating the beams, which support the court-yard walls of 
the upper story, and are carried by a wooden pillar marked 11. 
There may be rooms opening off these halls. No. JO, the 
pumukham (or flower front), is a portico through which the inairi 
entrance is gained. It is used as a sort of drawing room. There 
J‘re sometimes verandahs on all sides of the court-yard, and all 
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round tlic exterior of the quadrangle as well, and these latter 
are sometimes enclosed with massive wooden bars having a reverse 
slope to that of tlie roof. The verandahs and pumukham are usually 
bounded by low dwarf ’walls or parapets carrying broad wooden 
seats {p<nli.). In the upper story there will usually be an open 
hall coi rospcnding to the tekkini for the men to sleep in, and a 
series of small bed rooms for the women. There are separate 
stair cases to the former and the latter. The windows of the 
men’s quarters open on to the compound only, that is there arc 
none opening in the direction of the wings reserved for the 
women. 

Of course the details vary considerably in different houses. 
A hirgo house is made up of a series of such ndlupuras; while 
the RajVs palaces include temples within their precincts. 'I'lie 
type of a smaller house is the padinndUa-pura^ with or without 
wings, verandahs and pimukham, 

^riie general design of the Nambudiri house is similar to that 
of the Nayar; but the kitchen is at the south-east corner, the 
central room of the hizhdkkini is appropriated to the ceremonies 
to the dead, the central room of tlio tekkini to the Penates, and 
room at the south-west comer to the performances of sacrifices. 

The better houses are built of laterite set in mud (not as a rule 
in mort.av), the walls being smoothly plastered with ehunain and 
whitewashed. Others are simply built of mud (by no moans 
lacking in durability), either whitewashed or coloured red. I^he 
roofs arc either tiled or thatched with plaited coeoanut leaves and 
leaves of the palmyra {boraasus flabelU/mnia), Under Native 
rule tiled roofs were a prerogative (jealously reserved) of temples 
and of Nambudiri and other grandees. It was as a special favoiy 
that permis-sion was given to the Pluglish merchants at Calicut 
by the /iamorin to tile their factory. The construction of a gate 
house also eoulil not be undertaken without the permission oi the 
local chieftain ; and even to this day the anger of some village 
tyrant may be aroused by the usurpation of such privileges 
without permission. 

Distinct words are used to denote the houses of various 
classes : that of a Nambfidirippad is called mana,oi a Nambfidiri, 
of a Raja, kovilagmn or kottdram or edam^ of a Pisharodi, 
piMram, of a Vdriyar, tdriyam, of a Nayar, hhavanam, or vidu, of 
the lower castes, pura. 1'he lowest caste live in small windowless 
single-roomed mud huts (called chain) thatched with palmyra 
leaves ; while the hill tribes as a rule construct their huts of split 
bamboo and thatch them with grass. A collection of such hnts is 
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usually known as a pddi. Some of the hill tribes build their huts 
{niddam) raised on'elumps of bamboos cut level some hoifirht from 
tlie ground, as a protection against wild beasts. 

The dress of the Malayali is extremely simple. The men 
wear a kommy a small strip of cloth passed between the logs and 
attached at the front and the back to a string tied round tho 
waist, and a mundu or white cloth round the waist, tucked in 
on the right side, and hanging loose to the knees or ankles, not 
as in the Ea^t-Coast twisted rournl the legs. They also sonn?- 
times carry a small upper cloth, torUmmndu, tlirown over tho 
shoulder. The of the high castes sliould reach to tlio 

ground, that of the lower castes should not go bolow the knee ; 
hut novv-a-days the rule is not generally observed, and in tho 
towns at least the general practice is for all l)ut the lowest 
classes to have a cloth reaching to tho ankles. Now-a-days, and 
especially in towns and amongst officials including village oflicors, 
and peons, the European shirt, worn with the ends hanging down 
over the umnduy is becoming common; as is the round cloth cap 
and dark short coat, and among tlie more advanced, trousers 
and collars. But in their houses it is still the custom for men as 
a rule to go bare above the waist. 

Eor ceremonial purposes the Nambhdiri wears liis mundu 
in the fashion called tdttUf that is wound tightly round tlio loins 
and then round each leg separately and tucked in at tho luick ; and 
in this he is copied by some of the higher castes. The Namhii- 
diri’s muwt/w should be white like that of tlie other caste, hiit 
sliould have a gohl border. Many castes in «d(l days ajifarcntly 
used to wear blue cloths, hut white is now jiractically universal 
except among the Pattar and Izhuvan women of Palghat, ami 
the Tiyyattis and Mukkuvars of North Malabar, some of whom 
wear dark blue. Silk is never worn; but the liigher castes 
have very fine semi-transparent cotton cloths. The only dress of 
the lowest ola.sses and hill tribes is a short loin cloth worn loose. 

Women wear a .short cloth round tho loins and a single 
'eng white cloth {tuni) tucked round the waist and hanging 
down to the ground. When going out they usually now-a- 
days wear a small cloth {toritumundu} thrown over the breasts 
and under the arms; bat the old custom was for them to 
wear nothing above the waist, and it was considered immodest to 
‘•over the breast. Nambndiri Linlerjaw\m% wear a single white 
'■loth with a gold border about 10 cubits in length which is tucked 
found the loins and twisted round the legs reaching well below the 
knee and also covers the breast. Mukkuva women used to wear 
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CHAP. III. a black silk cloth somewhat similarly tied, but. the custom is now 
Dress. dyiug out. In North Malabar the upper cloth (tdrttumundu) is 
now almost invariably worn, and the short bodice is becoming 
more and more common amongst the Tiyans. 

No turban is worn ; it is in fact wrong for the higher castes 
to cover the head ; but it is their universal practice to carry an 
' umbrella. The umbrella of the country is made of leaves of the 

umbrella palm or the palmyra with a long bamboo handle, of 
whicli the length increases according to the dignity of person 
carrying it ; it should be carried with the end of the handle in tho 
palm of the hand and the arm stretched down at full lengtl). Hut 
the ugly European black umbrella is becoming more and more 
common. The lower castes often twist a small clotli loosely round 
the head in the form of an embryo turban ; but this should Iji? 
removed in the presence of superiors, hofore whom custom 
demands that inferiors should always appear bare above the waist. 
Characteristic of the West Coast is (he umbrella or mushroom- 
shaped hat made of palmyra leaves, wliich is invariably worn by 
fishermen and agricultural coolies, and serves as an admirable 
protection against sun and rain ; such a lint with a crown too 
small for the head is often carried by Ndyar women in their 
hands instead of an umbrella. 

Hair. The Malayoli as a rule shaves head, face and body all over, 

leaving only a small ovsd patch of hair on the top of the head in 
front, called kudumi, which is allowed to grow long and is twisted 
to a knot, and hangs over the forehead in front or to one side, 
usually the loft. This way of wearing the hair is universal and 
is distinctive of the West Coast Hindu. The few sub-oastos who 
wear the East Coast chignon, as for example the Pattars, betray 
thereby their foreign origin. The latest fashion, however, amongst 
the younger generation of educated Ndyars in South Malabar and 
Tiyan in the North appears to be to abandon the kudumi and 
wear the hair short in the European style. Some of the Oheru 
mans and similar castes shave the head all over, and devil dancers 
and the like wear the hair long ; the ruder hill tribes also as a 
rule wear the hair long, but they are taking to the kudumi 
more and more as they are famliarised with civilization. The 
Nambhdiri is often to be seen with a beard, but the reason is 
that he is not allowed to shave when his wife is pregnant or 
when he is in mourning [dikshn) or under pollution other castes 
also are forbidden to shave when in mourning. 

Women wear their hair parted in the middle and either drawn 
tight to the ears and tied in a chignon or else twisted up in front 
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in a sort of cone; the latter is the common castora in the south, CHAP. in. 
except among Nanib^diris ; and the former in the north. Dresh. 

Men’s ornaments consist of ear-rings, usually small gold oval oniamonts. 
rings {kaduJekans) of which as many as four may be worn at a 
time ; finger rings of gold, silver, bell metal or brass ; and amulets, 
worn on a string round the waist usually as charms, but some- 
times purely for ornament. Some of the N^yars as for instance, 
the Purattu Charnavar of Calicut, have their ears pierced but may 
not wear ear-rings ; and among the more progressive ear-rings 
are going out of fashion. Bracelets are not worn, as a rule. The 
men of some of the hill tribes wear necklaces of beads. 

Children wear gold necklaces, or a ring tied on a string 
round the waist {p6thum6thiram)y which are discarded before tlio 
sixth year. 

All women wear ear-rings. The a boss-shaped liollow 
cylinder of gold or gilt, from an inch to an inch and a half or 
more in diameter, is the characteristic ornament of a Nuyar 
woman, and it is the custom to dilate the lobe of the car in chibl- 
hood to enable it to be fitted in. It is also worn by Tiyan 
women and the lower castes. The hdthila is a small ring of 
gold or gold beads worn in the outer edge of tlie ear, mainly 
by Tiyattis who sometimes have twenty or thirty of them in 
each ear. The koradu is another Tiyan ornaniont consisting 
of a kind of gold button fixed in the upper part of the ear ; and 
there are many other varieties worn by the Mukkuvans and 
other castes. Gold necklaces of various kinds, often of coins, 
finger rings and bracelets, are also very generally worn by Nayur 
women and the richer women of the lower castes ; and in the 
south nose pendants {miikkutti). The latter are also common now 
amongst North Malabar Tiyattis. Anklets are never worn. 

A Nambfidiri woman, in South Malabar at least, may not 
wear gold bangles, but wears instead many of brass or bell metal ; 
she never pierces her nose. Somo Nambfidiri women wear circular 
gold plates over the chignon {chdddniani)^ similar to the mudi% 
worn by some North Malabar Niyars and Tiyans. Their neck- 
laces and ear-rings which are of gold are of distinctive patterns. 

Chernmis and women of jungle castes wear a profusion of bead 
and shell necklaces, and many bracelets of brass or glass. 

The staple food of the Malayali is rice. Nambfidiris are Food. 
forbidden liquor and llesh, and they observe the rule strictly. 

With their rice they eat various vegetable curries ; there should 
be pappadams, round wafers made of the meal of the kidney 
bean, at every meal. The food is served on a plantain leaf or 
19 
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CHAP. III. bell-metal plate ; before eating the Nambiidm must batbe and 
Food. pray, and the meal starts with an offering of rice* to the house-hold 
fire and to the crows. Strictly speaking lie should have only one 
meal of rice a day, other meals consisting only of fruit and sweets ; 
but the rule is not observed. Tea and coffee arc not permitted by 
the Sastras, but are sometimes taken. N^^yars and lower castes 
will eat fish and meat, and drink toddy and spirits ; and tea and 
coffee are becoming favourite beverages in the eating shops of the 
towns. Vegetables and fruit are eaten by all who can get them. 
The lowest classes live mainly on fish, kanji, and toddy ; but the 
dietary of the Niiyadi includes rats, monkeys, pigs, hares, croco- 
diles, shell fish, paddy birds and various roots. Most of the hill 
tribes eat roots and game of all sorts, and some of them snakes and 
carrion ; but the Parayans are the only caste who are said to eat 
cows and are despised accordingly. All castes chew betel and 
some Tiyans and fishermen smoke cigarettes. 

Amusements. Reference has already been made to the old Kahris or 

JCaittfM. gymnasia in which the Nayars were accustomed to go through 
a course of physical training and practice in the use of arms. 
Such physical exercises are still practised, and take the form of 
gymnastics and a kind of fencing with sticks representing swords 
and daggers {Otta, choruvadi and sarira vadi). To begin with 
the performers give a high kick in the air, sink slowly down on 
their haunches, leap up again and pirouette, all the time brand- 
ishing their sticks and twisting them about in every possible way. 
A similar display preludes the sword play, which is a usual feature 
at Nayar weddings and other ceremonies. 

Kadhakalis. Dramatic performcnces known as kadhakali are given by 
itinerant troupes of actors, who are usually Brahmans and 
Ambalavasis, and are supported by the chiefs and lending families. 
The plays celebrate the life and exploits of Krishna and Rama. 
A troop usually includes 12 actors, 4 singers and 4 drummers, 
who form the orchestra with drums (maddalam and chenda), 
gongs {chengalam) and cymbals (elathalam). There is no stage, 
but a cloth curtain separates the audience, who sit on mats on the 
gronnd, from the scene. The performers wear trousers and 
masks (mudi) painted in four or five stereo-typed modes known 
as red, green, black, etc., to represent different characters. The 
performance which is entirely in dumb show, 64 regular 
varieties of gesture being recognised, begins with a song 
{iodayam) and a vandam aUgam in praise of the God, followed 
by thepurapedor entrance of the principal characters.* 

' Vide Maluhar and Ua Folk, Mr. Gopal Panikkar (Natesan, Madras, 1906). 
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The hitiu or mimes recited by the Cbakkiyars have already CHAP. III. 
been referred to oh p. 110. The dancing girl is an institution Amuskment*, 
practically unknown in Malabar ; though there are occasionally 
to be mot with small troops of girls, who go round the country 
under the leadership of a naituvan and perform a dance called 
the mohiniyattam. The performance is considered disreputable. 

The principal village games are the diiahiUm a kind of Games, 
prisoners’ base played especially at the Onam festival and a ball 
game which consists in one side trying to throw a ball against a 
ix)st guarded by the other side. A.nother game is called eyttu 
and consists in two sides shooting with bows and arrows at a 
single mark, and those who hit taking the arrows of tliose who 
miss. Cock fighting is also not uncommon. Amongst children 
swinging is a favourite pastime, and they have a game not unlike 
diavolo. Another popular amusement amongst girls is dancing ; 
they dance in a circle and one of them begins a song winch is taken 
up by each in turn, while the whole join in the refrain. 

The principal Malay ali festival is that of Onam, which is 
celebrated in Chingam (August-Septombor) the time of tlio cliief 
harvest, and commemorates the golden age of Mahabali (or 
Parasurama according to some) , who is supposed to revisit Malabar 
on the Tiruvonam day. Houses are swept specially clean, the 
yard is carpeted with wild flowers ^ arranged in patterns on tlio 
floor, andp?|/rt is done to little clay images {Trikkdkurappan) set 
up in the middle. The festival is an occasion of general rejoicing 
and giving of presents. The head of the family gives cloths, 
which must contain some thing of yellow about them, to his 
house-hold and dependants ; and the latter bring presents of 
plantains {nendra vdzka) which form an essential in the day’s feast. 

After the midday meal come games and songs and dances. 

Vishu, the Malay alam New Years Day, which falls on the first Vishu. 
of Medam (March- April), is the next most important festival. A 
man’s prosperity for the year is considered to depend on his 
seeing something lucky on Vishu morning ; it is therefore the 
custom to prepare on Vishu eve what is known as a AflW, 
that is, a bell-metal bowl in which are put a grandham^ a gold 
ornament, a newly washed cloth, some coins, a bell-metal looking 
glass, a cucumber, a cocoannt cut in two, some mangoes, and 
jack fruit] and over the whole some flower of the konm {caam 
fistula), A lamp is left burning on each side of the kani throughout 

^ These flower carpets are often very elaborate work of art. A dt-icription of 
one; and a translation of an onam song will be found in the Madras Government 
Haseum Bulletin, Yol. Ill, p. 292. 
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tbe night, and in the morning the members of the house-hold aro 
each taken with their eyes shut to the hani and> seated in front of 
it on a grass mat facing east and then told to open their eyes and 
look at it. The kani is afterwards taken round from house to 
house for the benefit of the poor. The head of the family gives 
small presents of money to the children and servants and tenants ; 
and field labourers bring their janmis presents of fruits and 
vegetables. 

l^he tliird main festival is the Tiruvdthira which comes in 
Dhanu (December- January). It is a festival observed by Ndyar 
women in commemoration of K6ma the God of Love. In tlie 
early morning girls go to the tank and bathe together, and sing a 
song to Kdma to the accompaniment of a curious noise made by 
holding the left hand slightly under the water and beating the 
surface above it with the right palm. QTie rest of the morning 
they spend in swinging {u^injal). Husbands should not fail to 
visit their wives’ houses on Tiruvdthira day. 

The Dasara is observed in Malabar under the name of 
Ayudha pfija or Saras vati pfija; it comes at the autumnal equinox, 
and every man should during it worship the implements of his craft 
and keep holiday. It is especially the festival of books and 
educational apparatus. 

The Hindu festival of Sivarathri in Kumbham (February- 
March) is also observed by the higher castes. 

Of local festivals connected with particular temples the most 
popular is the Bharani or cock feast held at the Kali temple at 
Cranganore in the month of Menam (March- April). Hundreds 
of pilgrims attend from all parts of Malabar, Nayars, Tiyans and 
lower castes alike. They march up to the shrine crying Nadd, 
Nadd (march, march), singing obscene songs and levelling all sorts 
of abuse at the goddess; on arrival at the shrine they throw 
stones and filth at it, and continue their volleys of abuse. The 
chief of the Mukkuvan caste styled KiSli Muttatta Arayan has 
the privilege of beginning the work of polluting the shrine. 
Tlie pilgrims make offerings of pepper, and in return are 
presented with turmeric powder {manjal prasddam) by girls 
attached to the temple ; but the principal ceremony is the sacrifice 
of cocks which every pilgrim should perform. The day concludes 
with much drinking of arrack and toddy. The festival'lasts seven 
days at the conclusion of which the temple is cleaned. A pil- 
grimage to Cranganore is said to be a safeguard against cholera 
and small-pox. The shrine was originally only a holy tree with a 
platform ; and the construction of a temple with an image is said to 
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have been a comparatively recent innovation. Tlie priest belongs 
to tbe caste of Adigals. Other popular festivals are those at 
Kottiyhr in Kottayam Taluk (see pp. 424-5), the Ifikddasi feast 
at Q-urav^y6r near Chowghat (p. 453), the Kalpatti Car 
festival at Palghat (p. 445), the Tiruchammaram festival at 
Taliparamba (p. 309) and the Kizhur festival in Kuruiubranad 
(p. 437). The Mahainakham festival at Tirunavayi is described 
at length on p. 459. 

. Mention must also be made of the agricultural ceremonies 
which are an especially interesting feature of Malabar life. Tlio 
agricultural year begins witli Vishu day, the end of tlio liot 
weather. On the eve of that day the Kanisan (astrologer) of the 
desam is sent for to make a forecast of tho agricultural prospects 
and the probable quantity of rain, which he estimates by astrono- 
mical calculations. Tho forecast called VWiwphcilam is written 
on a cadjan. The Kanisan is also consulted in order to fix an 
auspicious day for the first ploughiug. On the date fixed tho 
master of tho house, with his Cherumas, goes to the seed store and 
takes out some of each variety of seed, which he puts in a cup 
made of leaves of the kdnniram {strychnos nux-vomica ) ; and 
then places the cups in a basket near a lamp and a small heap of 
rice arranged in the yard. A new plough share is fastened to a 
now plough, and a pair of cattle brought out. Plough, cattle and 
basket are all painted with rice water, and taken in procession to 
the field, on reaching which the head Cheruman makes a small 
mound of earth, on which is thrown a little manure and a handful 
of seed. The cattle are then yoked, and a square is ploughed by 
the head Cheruman. Inside it there must be at least seven furrows, 
and the plough must, at the end, be dropped to the right. An 
olfering is then made to G-anapathi, the master throws some seed 
iu\o a furrow, and the head Cheruman calls out “ May the Gods 
on high and the deceased ancestors bless the seed which has been 
sown broadcast, and the cattle which are let loose, the mother 
and the children of the house, the master and his slaves ; may 
they also vouchsafe us a good crop, good sun shine, and a good 
harvest.” Next a cocoannt is cut on the ploughshare ; if the hind 
portion is larger than tho front one it augurs an excellent harvest ; 
if the nut is out into two equal portions the harvest will be mode- 
*’ate ; if the cut passes through the eye of the nut or if no water 
13 left in the out portions misfortune is foreboded. The portions 
of the cocoanut are then picked up with the milk water inside 
them, and a leaf of tulasi plant {ocimum sanctum) dropped in ; if 
the leaf turns to the right a prosperous harvest is assured ; if to 
the left the contrary. ceremonial concludes, with loud shouts 
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CHAP. in. and invocations to the gods of husbandry ; and the unused seeds 

.FMTivAf.s. are distributed among the workmen. ‘ 

Nira. The bringing in of the first fruits (mm) is celebrated at tlm 

beginning of Karkadagam. The house is thoroughly cleaned ; the 
doors and windows are cleansed with the leaves of a tree called 
pdraijam {ficu8 hispida) and decorated with white rice ; the walls 
are white-washed and the yard smeared with cow dung. Ten 
kinds of flowers {desa pushpam) ^ are collected and put in the gate 
house, together with leaves and branches of the following 
Atti {fima ghmeraia)^ Itti (fieus infectoria\ Arayal (ficus religma\ 
Peral (Hem bengahnsis), Illi (young bamboo leaves), Nelli (phyllan- 
thus Emblka)^ Suck(artoe(nrpu8 integrifolia^) and Mango (Mangifeta 
Indka), On the morning of the ceremony the priest of the local 
temple comes out preceded by a man blowing a conch shell. This 
is a signal for the whole village, and every householder sends out 
a man, duly purified by a bath and copiously smeared with sacred 
ashes, to the fields to gather some ears of rice. It is not necessary 
to pluck the rice from one’s own fields ; free permission is given 
to gather it from any field in which it may be ripe. The rice is 
brought to the gate of the house, where it is met by a woman with 
a lighted lamp, placed on the leaves already mentioned, and carried 
into the yard in procession, those assembled crying out “ fill, fill, 
fill; increase, increase, increase, fill the house, fill the basket, fill 
the stomach of the children.” It is carried three times round a 
small plank and then placed on it on a plantain leaf, the lighted 
lamp being put on the right. An offering of cocoanuts and sweets 
is made to Ganapathi j and the leaves and ears of paddy are 
stuck with cowdung to various parts of the house, to the agri- 
cultural implements and even to the trees. A sumptuous meal 
brings the ceremony to a close. * 

Put.h»ri The next ceremony is the formal cooking and eating of the 

new rice (puthari). In some places it takes place on the Nira 
day, but as a rule it is an independent festival. A day is fixed 
for it as soon as the first crop is harvested and threshed ; it should 
be before Onam. The rice is cooked and eaten with a special 
curry consistiug of tagara (Cassia tora), peas, the fruit of puthari 
chundanga (swertia chirata), brinjals (solatium mehngena) and 
green pumpkin. 

* The flowers are Nilapana (curculigo orchoides)^ Karu(jfa (cynodon daeiyion) 
crohnpdli (Aerua lavafa), mojalchevi (Smilia Sotichi/olia), Pnvam kurantaU 
(Vemonia ctnerea), Ulinna (cardiospertnum halicaeabum), Mukntti (Biopkytum 
ennitivmn), Tiratili (Ipomaea sepiaria), Kannanni {EcUpta ulba) and Krishna 
Kaaanthi (Svobmius alsinoidet)» 
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At tLe end of Magaram (January-February) when the second 
ucchdral crop has bfeen harvested and the year’s agriculture is over 
the Barth-mother, BMmi devi^ has rest during the hot weather 
until the first showers begin. At the begining of this period, the 
Malayali observes a festival in honour of the goddess’ menstrua- 
tions, which like the Eoman Febraaria are supposed to take 
place at this time. The festival is called Ucchdral or ncohal and 
lasts three days, during which all granaries are closed, paddy is 
not sold and no implement of agriculture is touched. Even the 
rice to be eaten during the three days is pounded beforehand. 
On the first day towards the evening the granary is closed, some 
thorns and shrubs of broom being fixed to the door witli cow- 
dung, and some ashes spread in front of it. The next two days 
are holidays for all ; the house must not be swept nor the floors 
smeared with cow-dung and even the garden may not be watered. 
On the fourth day the granary is opened and a basketful of 
leaves is taken to the fields and burnt with a little manure, 
perhaps to indicate that the cultivator remains in possession. 
Ucchdral is the date on which all agricultural leases should expire, 
and demands for surrender of property should not bo made at 
any other time j but by a liberal interpretation tho Courts have 
extended the term up to the day of Vishu. Special Ucchdral 
festivals aro held at Cherpalcheri and at Kanayara near Shoranur, 
at which straw models of cattle are taken in procession to tho 
temples of Bhagavati. 

The religion of the Malayali is a remarkable mixture of 
animism and Yedantism. The paramount influence of tlie 
Brahmans in religion as in social and legal matters is everywhere 
evident ; and yet Malabar is pre-eminently the home of witchcraft 
and magic and all that is indicated by the term animism. 
Animism as found in India has been described by Sir If. Rialcy as 
follows : — It conceives of man passing through life surrounded 
by a ghastly company of powers, elements, tendencies, mostly 
impersonal in character, shapeless phantoms of which no image 
can be made and no definite idea can be formed. Some of tliese 
have departments or spheres of influence, of their own; one 
presides over cholera, another over small-pox, another over cattle 
disease ; some dwell in rocks, others haunt trees, others again 
are associated with rivers, whirlpools and water-falls. All of 
them require to be diligently propitiated by reason of the ills 
which proceed from them, and the essence of all these practices 
IS magic.” In this sense it is obvious that the Malayali’s religion 
IS still largely animistic. Evidence of a widespread primitive 
worship of ancestors is to be seen in the kistvaens (topikalluB 
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kodakallus, nanmngddis)^ and rock caves containing sepulolirdl 
nrns, which are found all over the district ; and the cult, which 
seems in origin to be based on fear of the spirits of the dead 
and a desire to deter such unwelcome guests from re-visiting the 
abodes of the living, survives in the present death ceremonies 
which require offerings to be made daily to the deceased in the 
yard of his house, until his ashes are oast into a river, or other- 
wise properly disposed of. Similar offerings are also made 
periodically afterwards, or when domestic calamities and the like 
suggest that the ghost is getting troublesome. Animistic again 
is the widespread worship of Badrakdli, the goddess who presides 
over small-pox and cholera, the worship of snakes and trees, 
and the common belief in exorcism and witchcraft, in whicli 
even the Brahmans share ; and it is not unusual for the 
horoscope even of a Nambhdiri to mention the name of some 
bird, animal or tree which is to be regarded as his totem. 
On the other hand the Nambhdiri is the strictest of all Southern 
Brahmans in the observance of the precepts of the Vedas ; while 
even the lowest castes and the hill tribes are inclined to give 
their deities Puranic names and strive to be incorporated in the 
Brahmanic system. 

Typical of the two elements in the Malayali religion are tlje 
two classes into which his shrines can be roughly divided. 
First there are the A mbalams or KshetramSf which are temples dedi- 
cated to the superior deities of the Hindu pantheon, Siva and 
Vishnu, and their consorts and incarnations, and to Ganapathi 
or Vigneswara ; and secondly the kdvusy or temples and shrines, 
at which the inferior deities, such as Subraraaniya, Ayyappan, 
Yottnkorumagan, Bhagavathi, or Badrakdli, the goddess of small- 
pox; and malignant demons such as Kuttichattan, Mundifln, 
Gulikan are propitiated with sacrifice, while their wishes are 
interpreted by oi'acles. 

The Malabar temples like the houses, are quite different from 
those of the East Coast ; and the stone pillars, massive pyramidal 
gopuramsy and elaborate detail of Dravidian architecture are 
unknown. The principal shrine, or srikdvily containing the Ungain 
or image, is usually a small rectangular building with a conical or 
pyramidal tiled roof; the sides consist of a peculiar kind of 
dense lattice-work of wood standing on a low laterite wall. The 
mkvvil stands inside a quadrangle {ndlamhahm)y enclosed by 
low verandahs or sheds with tiled or thatched roofs. Inside the 
ndlambalam there may also be shrines of minor deities ; and 
outhouses for cooking and feeding (agriisdh) md a . well, the 
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whole called chMatn-haUmi, The principal entrance to the chaP. Ill, 
ndlamhalam is at the east ; and over the- door is a small ornamental Ukt.kuox. 
^able set on the slope of the roof, supported by two or more 
carved wooden pillars and decorated with carved barge-boards, 
finial and pendants. This ornamental gable is a peculiar charac- 
teristic of Malabar temple architecture. In front of the? entrance 
is a dipoHiamham, a brass or bell-metal pillar for a lamp ; close by 
is the bathing tank, and a little to the south tlie sacred peepid 
tree with a platform {tava) round it. In the bigger and monj 
important temples, the roof of the mkovil is covered with copper 
sheeting and has a gilt knob at the top ; the walls are of latorite, 
sometimes adorned inside with paintings, and the door-posts' and 
cornices are of carved stone ; while in front is a manfapam or stone 
platform, covered with a. tiled canopy. The ndhmhahm itself is 
sometimes enclosed in an outer walled (piadrangle, in the 
courtyard of wliieh are the aijrasdluH and other buildings, and a 
dwa/astamhain or flagstaff ; while at the entrances are gupuramx 
or two-storied gate- houses. These gopurams have the charac- 
teristic ornamental gables over the porch and at the two ends of 
the upper storey, the wooden railings enclosing the verandahs and 
galleries have a pecnluir slope outwards to meet tlie eaves, and 
the hips of the roofs have a slightly coneave curve. The gene nil 
effect is distinctly Chinese or Mongolian, thoiigli there does not 
seem to be sufRcieat reason to attribute this to direct Chinese 
influence.^ 

The officiating priests {sMnitkar) in ambahnu are Nambfi- 
diris or EmbrAndiris. Only Brahmans may enter fhe sribkU 
or mantapam ; low-oaste Nayars may not go insule the ndUimbahm ; 
while castes which pollute Brahmans by ajiproach and not 
merely by contact may not go beyond tlie peepul tree. On 
festive occasions a miniature image of the deity is placed 
near the tree with a bhanddram or treasure box into wliicli the 
votaries of the poUnting castes drop their cash of jewel 
offerings. 

Congregational worship is no feature of Hindu religion, and 
the ordinary services of washing the idol, offering food, etc., 
are conducted by the priest within closed doors to the music 

’ FergQBson in his JJiatory of Indian Archit^ture, p. 307, ari^^uos acoimectioft 
^'('tween Nopal and Malabar fren tho pecnliarity of what he culls ‘ the revorsc 
slope of the eaves above tho verandah/ which is found in thn toniplesof both 
f'ountries. But the feature Hoems a not unnatural development of construction 
ill Wood, The photographs I'eproduced by Mr. Fawcett in the Madras Govern- 
oaent Mnsenm Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 46, and No. 3, p. 272, illustrate the 
peonliarities referred to, 
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CHAP. III. of drums, pipes and cymljals. The ordinary worshipper comes 
Religion, with or without oiferings (flowers, ghee, rice, money or jewels, 
which are presented to the priest), enters the quadrangle, stands in 
front of the shrine, hows with joined palms and mutters a prayer 
which is usually the simple expression of a wish or request made 
in the colloquial vernacular and is not couched in set phrases. 
The educated few recite Sanskrit verses praising the deity. 
Having made his prayer, the worshipper performs pradakshinmn, 
that is, he walks round the shrine keeping it on his right hand, 
or “ withershins to borrow a term from English folklore, 
once, thrice, seven times, or a hundred and one times, acconl- 
eng to the fervour of his devotion ; makes another how before 
the idol muttering his prayer; receives pranddam (flowers and 
sandal powder, etc., which have been offered to the idol), from 
the priest, and retires. 

KAvna. A. Kavu is generally an unpretentious structure, mainly of 

wood with the characteristic tiled roofs and ornamental gables. 
In some cases the idol, a carved or unoarved piece of stone, 
stands in the open with no shelter except that afforded by 
the overspreading branches of some big tree such as an 
Al (ficus religma)^ Pdla (aktonia scholaris) or Kdnninm (strfichms). 
The priest is usually an inferior Brahman (Mfissad, Elay ad, Piddmn, 
Adigal), or one of the Sudra or polluting caste. In a few cases, 
where the employment is highly lucrative, Nambiidiris or 
Embrandiris also officiate. The deities, as already observed, an* 
the sons of Siva, the incarnations of his consort, Bhagavathi, or 
the innumerable host of his bhdthdms or demons. The sons of 
Siva are propitiated by offerings similar to those offered in 
ambalams; but the other deities require the sacrifice of fowls 
and sometimes of goats. They have each their own oracltes, 
who are usually members of tlie polluting castes and are called 
Velicchappdds, 

A good idea of the nature of tie worship in a Kdvu may 
be obtained from the detailed account of the seven days’ 
festival at the Pisliari Kavu at Quilandi, given by Mr. Pawcetr 
in the Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. Ill, 3, p. 2r)“>. 
The temple priests there are Mfissads, but Nambfidiris purify tlu 
temple before and after the festival. The main features are the 
daily processions of the image round the temple with elephants 
and music, attended by the representatives of the Tiyan- 
Mukkuvai), Kamm^lan, Mann^n, and other artizan and devil' 
dancing castes, each of whom has his appropriate caste function 
to perform in connection with the temple. On the last evening 
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there is a grand pAcession, the goddess being represented by a 
sword wreathed in flowers carried by the chief Mussad, riding on 
an elephant; a Maunan and Yelau, painted and dressed up in 
elaborate masks to represent the demons Kiitticcbattan and 
Gulikhaii, dance in front of it, and it is accompanied by a number 
of other devil-dancers or Velicchappads, whose duty it is, as the 
procession moves on, to wring the necks of cocks offered in 
sacrifice by the bystanders in fuliilment of vows. After visiting 
the houses of the managers {nrnlans) of tlie temple the procession 
returns quickly ; the sword representing the goddess is placed on 
the sill of the door of the shrine by the chief Musstid, who 
prostrates himself before it ; and the chief VelicohappM, or oracle, 
with many contortions pronounces whether the goddess is 
pleased with the festival or not. Every one tlien loaves the 
temple precincts except the Mhssads and a drummer and two 
temple servants, who finish tlie night by sacrificing goats and 
cocks in the shrine with the utmost secrecy. Before daybreak 
the temple is thoroughly cleansed. 

Serpent shrines {ndyatian hivu or nnga kutla) are to bo found 
in most house compounds, and their worship occupies a prominent 
]>lace in the religious worship of the Niiyar castes. Tlio Kdvn 
consists of a clump of jungle trees luxuriantly fevstooned witli 
creopers, the whole being sacred and .scrupulously reserved ; in the 
middle are small snake-stones (chittra^hidn-hallu) ^ or images of 
laterite. The snake is regarded as the tutelar deity of the house, 
and god and shrine are conveyed with tlie property and frcipiently 
s[)ccified in deeds of transfer. Snakes are also regarded as tho 
gods of skin diseases' Pvja is offered at least once a year, often 
hy.a Brahman ; and the serpents are jieriodically propitiated by 
•‘^ongs and dances, called ndgam piUu or pdmhan t/mllal, wliich 
liave already been described in the account of the Pulluvan caste, 
'fhe high priest of the serpent cult is the Pambari-makkdd 
^^ambfidiri, who lives in Ponndni in a house full of cobras which 
are said to be harmless to his family. 

Ancestors are worshipped sometimes in special karm and 
f^ometimes in small outhouses or special rooms in the house; 
generally there is no daily worship, but there are poriodicMl 
<‘ommemorations on the anniversary of the ancestors death, or on 
HiG new moon days especially on Sivaratri, or when the ghost 
[ roves troublesome. The ghosts are represented by stones or 
''mall images of gold or silver, kept usually in the middle room of 

padinndUim ; lamps are burnt throughout the night and ofler- 
^ugsmade of food and drink. 
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(51JAP. II r. The Nanib^diria arc Vcdic Brahmans and in the main 
Rbugion. worshippers of Siva, hut throughout Malabar there is little secta- 
Kanisni and no stiiot differentiation between the worship of Siva 
and of Vishnu. They perform the Sandhyavandhanam or daily 
worship of the sun ; read portions of Kainayana or Maha Bharata 
- or Bh4gavatn in the afternoon; and in the evening recite the 
invocation to Siva and Viehnu : “ I adore thee, 0 Siva ; I adore 
thee 0 NArayana; 1 adore thee 0 Achyutha; I adore thee, 

0 A nanta ; 1 adore thee, 0 Govinda ; I adore thee, 0 Amrita ; 

1 adore thee, 0 Gopala ; I adore thee, 0 Sri Krishna ; I adore thee, 

0 Vishnu.” They observe the chief Vedic festivals and fasts 
(vrotkams) and make the usual pilgrimage to holy places such as 
Benares, Sri-rangam, Perur and Rameswaram They do not, as a 
rule, perform pz/yfl to any but Puranic gods ; but they occasionally 
make offerings at serpent shrines ; and they recognize the 
existence of evil spirits whom they exorcise by means of special 
manirams. The pcepul tree (Fkiis the Brahman i kite 

(garudan) and the tulmi plant or basil (Ocimum Sanctum) arc 

* sacred in their eyes. 

High caste Nayars follow most of the religious practises of the 
Brahmans, but they are not permitted to road Vedas or perform 
Vedic rites ; and serpent, tree, and ancestor worsliip occupy a 
mon? impt')rt.ant place in their religion. The lower classes of 
Sfidras and the polluting castes pay less attention to the 
Puranic gods. They recit-e the daily evening prayer, but worship 
in temples is confined to festive occasions. Fasts are seldom 
()b.sorved and pilgrimages seldom made outside the district. 
They assign most of the troubles of this life to the witchcraft of 
enemies, to the maliguity of demons or ghosts, or to the evil oyp. 
On the occurrence of any disease or calamity they consult the 
village astrologer who divines the evil spirit responsible, or the 
enemy who is at the bottom of tlie mischief, uamc.s the exorcist 
who can best deal with the case, and prescribes tlie mode of 
worship best suited to the occasion. The deities most adored are 
Subramauiyam, the small-pox goddess Kali, and Kutticchattan the 
most mischievous of the demons. 

The outcastes and hill tribes sometimes make an annual 
offering to Brahmanio temples as an act of fealty, but their gods 
are the troublesome spirits of ancestors or demons ; their medicine 
man, one of their own class, prescribes for diseases of both body 
and soul ; he holds communion with the spirits world and can 
raise the devil as well as lay it. 
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The Malaynli; is exceedingly superstitious. Tlie witch-eraft CHAP. nr. 
of several of the lower castes has already been roferred to and it Uki.uoon. 
is remarkable how large a number of people make their livelihood 
by exorcism and magic. Velicchapads or oracles are to be found Hnpov»t.ition. 
of nearly every caste below the Nayars. They visit private houses 
and declare their oracles when they have worked tlioraselves up 
into a frenzy, dancing “ withershins round the yard, and 
slashing at their foreheads with a sword. 1hc belief in the evil 
eye is universal ; every new house has some grotesque wooden 
figure(feanwr?rM, drushti) usually indecent, hung up, and every crop 
near a road some bogey struck up in a conspicuous place, to cattdi 
the evil eye. Spoils and enchantments are implicitly l)elieved in 
and have to be removed by incantations and special ceremonies. 

A. common form of enchantment is to draw a figure rei)resenting 
vonr enemy on a small sheet of metal, prefenibly gold, add some 
mystic diagrams, and recite that on such and sucli a day the ])er8()n 
in question shall die or be injured. The piece of metal is then 
enclosed in another metal sheet and buried in some place over 
which the person is likely to pass. Sometimes a live frog ora 
lizard is buried in a cocoanut shell with nails stuck into its 
eyes and stomach ; and when it dies the enemy will also die. 

Of ceremonial to remove spells or possession the commonest 
is that known as Imli uzhiyuga or uzhicchal. The mantravndi or Mali. 
magician draws diagrams on the floor of the verandah with 
charcoal, rice and saffron ; and then makes an equilateral tricnglo 
or other geometrical figure, of the stem of a plantain leaf, with a 
bottom of flat pieces of plantain leaf placed crosswise, and fas- 
tened with plugs of bamboo, and small pieces of cocoanut leaves 
stuck on its upper sides. This is called the pdndihali or pdndi. It 
w placed on the diagram on the floor ; and round it arc put some 
boatien rice [avil), parched rice {malar), and bran (tavithu), a lighted 
lamp and two vessels, one containing water mixed with charcoal 
(karutta kurnthi), and the other water mixed with saffron and 
ehiinam {chuvanna knruthi) to represent blood. The mantrnvddi 
performs with the rice and plantains, and repeats mantrams ; 
while some one else waves pieces of piantain leaves, called narukku, 
and lighted wicks, iiri, round the patient’s head anil then throws 
them into the pdndi. He then waves the kuruthh round the patient 
and lastly the pdndi itself. Finally the p^lfidilHuh which is supposed 
to contain the evil spirit is taken to a tank or field or some place 
remote from traffic and deposited there. . 

There are a few NambMiris who arc celebrated maniravddiH ; 
hut they are looked upon as degraded and strictly outcaste. 

They are Chela Namb^diris, that is the offspring of NambAdiris 
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CHAP. Ill, wlio were torcibly converted to Islam by Tipii.J They are ElUp*- 
Kei.ioion. posed to have complete control over the demon Kuttichattan. 

Of omens, there is no end ; and the most careful attention is 
paid to them not only in embarking on important enterprises, but 
in the ordinary routine affairs of life. The Eanisans are the 
professional augurs. Crows Hying left to right, jackals running 
right to left, and peacocks arc amongst good omens ; as are virgins, 
rajas, elei)hants, white flowers, cows, swans ; looking-glasses, and 
gold bracelets; evil omens are buffaloes, widows, salt, asses, 
broomsticks, cripples ; cats mewing and owls hooting at night 
are unlucky and portend a death. To sneeze once is lucky, to 
.sneeze twice is unlucky. The lizard [gouH or palli) has a whole 
sciencie of augur}* attached to it ; and it is the duty of the Kanisan 
on ceremonial occasions to interpret its prognostications.' 

Cekkmoxikb. The Nambudiris arc said to differ from other Brahmans in 64 

Naiubudhii. andcharams or irregular customs, which are supposed to have been 
introduced by the great reformer Rankaracharya in the 9th or 
10th century. A list of these is given by .Mr. Fawcett in Madras 
Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 354, and by 
Mr. Logan in his Manual, Vol. I, p. 155 : they include the rules 
already mentioned that only the eldest son should marry, that 
white only should be worn, and that women should not bore thoir 
noses, and many other minor details of ceremonial. Like other 
Brahmans, a Nambfidiri should perform the sixteen ceremonies 
known collectively as the Shodasakriya ; but the detailed ritual is 
in many of them peculiar. Tlie most elaborate of the ceremonies 
are those performed at marriage {vivdha ) ; and they deserve a 
detailed description. 

Marria^;oj(. The first preliminaries, in arranging a NambMiri marriage, 
are the inevitable comparison of horoscopes, and the settlement 
of the dowry. 

When these have been satisfactorily concluded, an auspicious 
day for the wedding is selected in consultation with the astrolo- 
ger. On that day, the bridegroom, before he starts from his illam 
partakes with his relatives and friends of a sumptuous repast 
called the ayani un. A similar feast is held simultaneously at 
the bride’s house. On leaving the f/fom, as he crosses the thresh- 
hold, and indeed on all occasions of importance, the bridegroom 
must be careful to put his right foot first. He also mutters 
mantrams of an auspicioos nature called mangala^iutrangal 

' A list of deductions to be made from its behaviour may be found in the 
account of tho Kanison caste given in Monograph No. 12 of the Cochin Bthno- 
graphical Survey. 
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As he passes ouj of the gate he is met by a bevy of Ndyar chap. hi. 
ladies, carrying the eight lucky articles (ashtamanffalyam)} On liis Ckukmonies. 
journey to the bride’s Hlam he is preceded by a noisy procession of 
Ndyars, armed with swords and lacquered shields, who constitute 
his agamhadi or body-guard, and by Nainbfidiri friends and 
relatives one of whom carries a lighted lamp. At the gate of tlie 
bride’s illam he is met by a band of Ndyar women, dressed like 
antarjanams and carrying the ashtamavgafyam, and lighted lamps. 

The bridegroom enters the inner court-yard (nadumittfm\ 
and takes his seat in the usual east- ward position. The bride’s 
father comes and sits opposite him, and clasping his right liand 
formally invites him to bathe and wed his daughter, an invitation 
which he formally accepts. After his bath he returns clad in 
fresh clothes, and wearing a ring of darhha or kma grass {eragf'nstis 
cynofiuroides), and takes his seat in the room, adjoining the porch 
{piiimtkhain)i called purattalam. He then makes an offering of ji 
few fanams to his family deities, performs Ganapathi-pu ja, and 
presents four or five Nambfidiris with a few fanams each, and 
with betel-leaf and arecanut. This is called a^amapisr/ielha. 
prayaschittamy and is in expiation of any sins into whicli hn may 
have been betrayed during his bachelor days. Similar gifts arc 
also made first ,to two Nambfidiris of any gdtra considerc'd as 
representing the deities called Visvadv?is, and then to two «>thers 
of different gotras representing the deceased ancestors or Pitris. 

The last gift is called ndndimukhatr. 

Meanwhile, within the house the bride is conducted to tlie 
Vadakkini room, veiled in an old cloth and carrying a ])ioce of 
bell-metal shaped like a hand-mirror (vdl-kannadi). Her falber, 
after washing his feet and putting on a darbha-ring, (jomes 
•nd performs Ganapathi-pfija and repeats more or less the same 
ritual that has been performed without. 

The bride is then sprinkled with holy water by her father and 
four other Nambfidiris ; the idli or marriage symbol is brought, 
in a small brass vossercontaining holy water, and laid near flic 
idol to which the daily domestic worship is paid ; and after 
further offerings to Ganapathi the bridegroom is summoned to 
enter the illam. 

Before doing so he purifies himself taking off the darhha rinp^. 
making the “ castemarks ” with holy ashes {bhamam)y washing 
his feet, replacing the ring and being sprinkled with holy water 

* The ashtamangaiyam are a grandha, a waHhed cloth, a cheppu or roug^c-box , 
some rice, a val kannHi or metal hand mirror, some kankanam (crimHun), eh^nthu 
(ointment of sandal, camphor, musk and safFron), and maahi (bdellium or any 

eye salve}. 
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OHAP. III. by four NanibAdiris— a form of ritual which requrs constantly in 
(’iBBBMONiRs. all ceremonies. He enters the nadumiftam, preceded by a Nam- 
bMiri carrying a lighted lamp and takes his seat on a wooden 
stool {pidam) in the middle of the court where the bride's father 
inakes obeisance to him, and is given four double lengths of 
cloth (kaccha), winch the bridegroom has brought with him. 
They are taken to the bride, who puts on two of them and returns 
two for the briflegroom to wear. 

'riie bridegroom then goes to the kizkakkmi where he 
prepares what may be called the altar.’* He smears part of the 
floor in front of him with cow-dung and thou with a piece of jack- 
wood, caWed. sakahmj draws a line at the western side of the place 
so prepared and at right angles to tliis line, five more, one at each 
end, but not actually touching it and three between these. He 
then places the piece of jack- wood on the altar and ignites it, 
with fire brouglit from the hearth of the bride’s iVam, He feeds 
the flame with chips of plam or cJiamatha {Butea frmidom). This 
fire is the nupas'ina ffgni, regarded as the witness to tho 
marriage- rite. It must be kept aligbt — not actually, but by a 
pious fiction'-” till the parties to the marriage die, and their 
funeral pyre must he kindled from it. 

Three pieces of pkim called paridhi, and eighteen pieces 
called udJimanij tied kigether by a string of darbJiaj are placed on 
the northern side of the altar on two pieces of jack- wood ; and 
there are also brought and placed round the altar four blades of 
darbha grass, a small bell-metal vessel, an earthenware pot full of 
water, a pair of grindstones (ammi and ammikuzha)^ a small 
winnowing-fan, containing parched paddy (malar), and a copper 
vessel of ghee with a sacrificial ladle made of pldm. « 

Meanwhile the bride’s father ties the tHi round her nedk 
in the vadakkinij and her mother gives her a garland of iulasi 
(Ocimum sanctum). She is conducted to the kizhakkini, preceded 
by a Nambfidiri carrying a lamp called ayyiraAiri (thousand 
wicks) and is made to stand facing the bridegroom on the north 
or north-east of the altar. This is called mukha-dharsanam (face- 
beholding). She gives the garland to the bridegroom. 

Now comes the central rite of this elaborate ceremonial, the 
udaga-purva-kannyaka-dhdnam, or gift of a maiden with water. 
The bride and her father stand facing west and the bridegroom 
facing them. All three stretch out their right hands, so that 

• l»y keeping a lamp lighted at the Are perpetually alight, or by heating 
a pieoe of plifiu or darbha grass in the Are and patting it away carefully. 
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the bride’s hand is between those of her father and the bride- CHAP. Ill 
groom, which are ibove and below hers respectively. A Nambd- Obermonik*, 
diri Othikkan or ritual expert pours water thrice into the father’s 
hand. The latter each time pours it into his daughter’s hand, anu 
then grasping her hand pours it into the bridegroom’s hand. 

The dowry is then given to the bride who hands it over to 
the bridegroom. She then passes between him and the fire and 
sits on an dmam-iyalaga ^ on the east of the altar, while the bride- 
groom sits oil another palaga on her left and burns the udhmnms 
(except one piece of jpidm and the darbha string used to tie the 
bundle), and makes an oblation of ghee called agharam. 

The next rite is called Pdnigrahamm. The bridegroom 
rises from his scat, turns to the right and stands facing the 
bride, who remains seated holding the mirror in her left hand. 

She stretches out her right hand, palm upwards with the fingers 
closed and bent upwards, lie grasps it and sits down again. 

A brother of the bride now comes and takes the mirror 
from the bride, puts it on a pahga and professes to show her her 
own reflection in its surface. Then the bridegroom pours a little 
ghee into her joined hands ; to which the bride’s brother adds 
two handfuls of paddy from the winnowing basket ; and the 
bridegroom then brushes the paddy from her hands into the 
fire. This is called the Lajahomam, At its conclusion bride and 
bridegroom perform a praddkahinam round the fire, passing out- 
side the water-pot but not the grindstone and fan. 

Next comes the important piece of ceremonial called Asmaroha- 
mm symbolising immutability. The bride and bridegi-oom stand 
west of the grindstones, and the bridegroom taking her feet one 
by one places them on the stones and then grasps her feet and 
the stones with both hands. Lajahomam^ pradhakahimmf and 
amarohamm are each repeated thrice. 

Then comes the rite called the Saptapadi or seven paces. The 
bridegroom leads his bride seven steps towards the north-east, 
touching her right foot with his right hand as he does so. They 
then pass between the grindstones and the fire, and seat themselves 
on the west of the earthen pot facing east, the bride behind the 
bridegroom ; and the latter performs a somewhat acrobatic feat 
which it must be difficult to invest with any dignity. He bends 
backwards supporting himself by placing the palms of his hands 
on the ground behind him, until he can touch with the top of 
his head, that of the bride, who bends forward to facilitate the 

' An dmanapalaffa or dmnpalaga, literally tortoige plank” is a low wooden 
•eat of ehamatha wood, supposed to be shaped like a torfcoiso in ontlino. 

21 
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process. After this the bridegroom sprinkles himself and the 
bride with water from the earthen pot. 

They then return to their seats west of the altar and face north, 
ostensibly looking at the pole-star {Bruvan)^ the star Amndati, 
and the Seven Eishis (Ursa Major) y which the bridegroom is 
supposed to point out to the bride, while he teaches her a short 
mantram invoking the blessing of long life on her husband. 

The bridegroom then makes two oblations, pouring ghee on 
the sacred fire ; the first called Sishtakralhomam and the second 
Barmmihomam. He then places on the fire the parudhisy the 
remaining udhmams and darhha grass, and the rest of the ghee. 

A start is then made for the bridegroom’s illara, the bride- 
groom carrying the chamalha branch, used in making the aupasana 
dgni in the bride’s house. On arrival an altar is prepared in 
much the same manner as before, the chamaiha branch is ignited 
and darbha and ghee arc offered. 

The bride and bridegroom next spend a few moments 
closeted in the same room, she lying on a skin spread over a 
new cloth on the door and he sitting on an dniana pahga. In the 
evening aupdsam homam or offerings of chamaiha in the sacred 
fire, and vaisyadeva homam or offerings of boiled rice are made. 
These which are known as a “ second homam ” may be postponed 
till next afternoon if there is no time for them on the actual 
wedding day. They have to be performed daily for ten months. 
The first three days on which these homams are performed (viz., 
the wedding day and the two days following it, or the three 
days after the wedding as the case may be) are regarded as days 
of mourning (diksha) and clothes are not changed. 

On the fourth day the newly married couple have an oil 
bath, and the diksha is considered to be at an end. After th% 
usual homaim and worship of Qanapathi, the bride is led to the 
bridal chamber at an auspicious moment. Her husband joins 
her carrying two garlands of jasmine, one of which he puts on 
the lamp placed in the south-east corner of the room, and one 
round his wife’s neck. He then smears the upper part of her 
body with the ointment known as chdnthu and she herself smears 
the lower part. Turn vir penem $mm foeminae ad paries pudendae 
admovety veeiibue scilicet baud remoiis. 

They then bathe and change their clothes and sit near each 
other, the wife screened behind an umbrella ; her husband ^ves 
her water and after some further rites they eat from the same 
plantain leaf. Actual cohabitation commences from that night. 
The pair are conducted to the bridal chamber by the Vidhiy^r. 
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The nuptial oouch is but a grass mat or a common country CHAP. 111. 
blanket covered with a white sheet, with a littlo ridge of rice and Cerkmoniks. 
paddy signifying plenty around the edges. 

The final ceremony is the homam called stdlipagam. It is 
performed on the day after the first full moon day after the 
second homam. If the moon is at the full J nazhiga before 
sunset or earlier, the ceremony may be performed on the full 
moon day itself. 

Mr. Fawcett,* M.R.Ry. Subrahmania Iyer Avaigal * and Mr, 

Logan ®. mention one or two other ceremonies which are not 
referred fo in the grandhavari from which the foregoing account 
is taken. 

On the fifth day bride and bridegroom, it is said, “ catch a fish 
about the size of minnow called in Malayalam Mdnait Kami 
(eyes looking upwards) in a tub of water using a cloth as a net ” ; 
on the same day they “ anoint each other with oil and the bride 
combs the bridegroom^s hair ; and in the evening the bride- 
groom adorns his bride with flowers and makes her look into a 
mirror.” 

On the sixth or tenth day* a few Brahmans are fed to please 
the deities, and the couple go to a jack tree under which some 
rice, curd and ghee are placed on some kusa grass and an offering 
is made of flower and sandalwood, or sandalwood powder. The 
kanganam, the bamboo staff, the arrow and the mirror used 
daring the ceremonies are given to the Vddhyayar and the 
wedding is over. 

The chief ceremonies connected with pregnancy are Punrn^ Pregnancy. 
vanam or rite to secure male offspring, at which the liusband puts 
a grain of barley and two beans, to represent the male organ, into 
his wife’s hand and pours some curds over them, which the wife 
then swallows, and also pours some juice of karuga grass into her 
right nostril ; and simantham, a ceremony usually performed in 
the fourth month of pregnancy, at which the husband parts the 
wife’s hair four times from back to front with a sprig of atti 
[ficus glomerata), a porcupine quill which must have three white 
marks on it, and three blades of darbha grass, all tied together ; 
after which mantrams are sung to the accompaniment of vinas. 

The first ceremony to be performed on the birth of a child is Jathakar- 
called jdthdkarmam, A little gold-dust is mingled with ghee and 
honey; and the father takes up some of the mixture with a 

* Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Yol. HI. No. 1. 

* * Travancoro Census Beport for 1901, p. 307* 

•* Malabar Manual, p. 128. 
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piece of gold and smears the child^s lips with it, once with a 
mantram and twice in silence. He next washes the gold and 
touches the child’s ears, shoulders and head with it, and finally 
makes a gift of the bit of gold and performs ndndmukham. 

The ceremony of naming the cbM Ndmdkai'mam takes place 
on the twelfth day. The father ties a string round the child’s 
waist and marks its body with sacred ash {bhamam). Then 
after the usual “ gifts he pronounces thrice in the child’s right 
ear the words Devadatta Sarmmasi** or if the child be a girl 
“ Nili dasV' He then calls out the child’s name thrice. Then 
taking the child from its mother he again calls out the name 
thrice and finally gives the child back to its mother who in turn 
calls out the name thrice. Gifts and ndndmukham complete the 
ceremony. 

In the fourth month the child is ceremonially taken out 
of doors (Nishkramana or Vittil purapattu) by the father, who 
carries it to a cocoanui tree round which he makes three pradakshi- 
nams. In the sixth month comes the annaprdsanatn or chdrunnu 
ceremony when the child is given rice for the first time. The 
ear-boring (kdthu kuttu) is generally done in the third year ; and 
the choulam or tonsure in the fifth ; and they are followed by the 
initiation into the alphabet (vidydrambham). The details of these 
ceremonies do not differ materially from those of the correspond- 
ing N^yar ceremonies, which are referred to in greater detail 
ou p. 171. 

The upanayanam or investiture with the thread is usually 
performed in a boy’s eighth year. The thread is made of three 
fine threads spun into one : it must be white, sixteen feet long, 
and fastened in a special knot called brahmagranihi. After 
worship of Ganosha, the boy is dressed in new cloths and pu& 
on a darbha ring ; his father then invests him with the thread to 
which is attached a piece of blackbuck skin (kriahnd/inam) and 
with a belt {mekhalam) of munda grass. The boy is then given 
a stick, or danda^ of pldsu wood, which he holds in his hand, does 
obeisance to his father, and water is poured over his hands by 
his father and the priest. The boy then performs a homam 
himself. On the fourth day follows the boy’s initiation into the 
v^das {Ottu tudangal), and thenceforward he must live the life 
of a BraJimachdri, or celibate student of the vedas, seeing no 
one but his teacher or guru and wearing only the KrUhndjinaw 
and mfikhalam^ till he has performed the Samavarianam ceremony 
which marks the completion of his studies and his Return 
to domestic life (grihastiya). It is performed usually in the 
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sixteenth year ; the boy bathes and throws the blackbuck skin CHAI’, ill. 
belt and stick, which he was given at the upanayanam^ into the Ckkkmonikr 
water ; he rubs himself with chdnthuy puts an earring in his right 
ear and a pearl necklace round his neck and garlands himself. 

He gives his upper cloth to his guru ; and four days after is 
at liberty to marry. 

When death is believed to be near, the dying man is taken Doat.h. 
to the west of the hearth of the sacred fire (aupdmrtd dgni) and 
laid with his head to the south on a bed of sand and darhha 
grass, while the 6ttu mantram is whispered in his ear. When 
life is extinct the body is washed and covered with a plantain 
leaf. The mourners dress themselves in idttu fashion and tear 
up a new cloth breadthwise into pieces called %Hham^ which they 
each wear round their waist. The body is then dressed in an 
undercloth ; the forehead is smeared with the pounded root of 
the creeper mHtmni (Glorma superba)^ and tulasi flowers aro put 
on the head ; the kudumi is untied, and the pumil arranged to 
hang round the neck in front. The body is tied on to a bamboo 
ladder and covered with a new cloth, and then carried by four 
of the nearest relatives to the place of cremation within the com- 
pound of the illam ; a trench is dug on the north-east of the pyre, 
and some water put into it, which is sprinkled on the pyre with 
twigs of chamaiha and darhha. The body is then laid on the 
pyre with the head to the south and the fire is kindled. The 
ladder is thrown away ; and a h6mam performed of gliee and 
darhha grass made to represent the deceased, while manlrams aro 
recited. 

Then comes the ceremony called humhhap^'adakshinam \ the 
mourners go round the pyre three times, the oldest son leading 
the way carrying an earthen pot of water on his left shoulder ; 
the water should run through the bottom of tlio pot, one hole 
being made for the first round, two for the second and three for 
the third, and the other mourners should sprinkle it on the pyre. 

At the end of tho third round the pot is thrown on to the pyre, 
and all the monrners come away, the eldest sou leaving last, and 
being careful not to look back. The humhhapradakshimm is said 
to symbolize that the deceased has had his ablution in tlie water 
of the Ganges. 

After bathing and shaving, the sons and other persons 
t^ntitled to celebrate the obsequies each perform an oblation 
of Water {udagakriya )f to apiece of karuga grass stuck up to 
i*epre8ent the spirit of the dead ; concluding the ceremony by 
touching iron, granite, a firebrand, cowdung, paddy and gold 
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OisBMONiEs. cloth (mdilu). They then return to the mckmittam when they 
make offerings (bait or veli) of rice balls' (pindams) to a piece of 
. haruga grass. Both these ceremonies have to bo repeated twicu 
daily for ten days. 

On the fourth day after death, provided it is not a Tuesday or 
Friday, the ceremony of collecting the bones, Sanchayamm, is 
performed. The eldest son goes to the pyre with a pdla (pot 
made of the spathe of an areca palm) of milk, which he sprinkles 
on the pyre with a brush of chamatha tied with karuga grass ; 
three pdlas are placed on the west of the pyre parallel to the 
places whore the feet, waist and head of the corpse rested , and 
bones are removed from the feot, waist and head with tongs 
of chamatha and placed in the respective pahs. The bones 
are then washed in milk, and all put into an earthen pot (kudam) 
with some harugn grass on the top ; the pot is covered with a 
cloth, taken to a cocoanut tree and buried in a pit, the cloth 
being removed and the top filled with mud. A plantain is 
planted in the trench that was dug near the pyre. 

On the eleventh day all the members of the family purify 
themselves and perform oblations of water and balls of rice. 
This constitutes the first Srdddha, which must bo repeated on 
each anniversary of the eleventh day. 

The funeral rites of Narabfidiri women are similar; but if the 
woman is pregnant at the time of death, the body has first to be 
purified seven times with pounded kusa grass, cowdung, cow’s urine, 
ashes and gold, and to receive rndttu ; the belly is cut open four 
inches below the navel; and if the child is found alive, it is 
taken out and brought up ; if dead, it is put back in the womb 
with a piece of gold and some ghee. Children not more than ten 
days old are buried with little ceremony, but all others are 
burnt. 

In his account of Nambfidiri funeral ceremonies in Madras 
Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 1, Mr. Fawcett states 
that when the corpse is laid on the pyre it is uncovered, “ rice is 
scattered over the face by all the blood relations present, and small 
pieces of gold are thrust into the nine openings of the body ” ; 
but this rite is not mentioned in the grandhavari from which the 
foregoing account is taken. 

Cebbmonies It is impossible to deal fully with the manifold ceremonies ot 

Bbahman various non-Brahman cBstes ; and all that will be attempteil 

CA8TI8. is to describe in some detail a characteristio example of each cere- 
mony, as it is performed by some oaste or sub-division, noticing 
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briefly distinctive differences in tbe observances of other castes, 
(^lenerally speaking the ocremonios of tbe non-Brabman castes 
conform roughly to a uniform type, tbougb there are of course 
vast differences in the degree of elaboration in tbe ritual and in 
the feasts that are tbe usual accompaniments of most ceremonies, 
corresponding to tbe wealth and social position of tbe family. 
The N^yar use has been taken as the type, as being the most 
distinctive, and the standard which the lower castes aim at imitat- 
ing. Tbe ‘‘ degraded ** classes and tbe bill tribes, of course, do 
not observe all the ceremonies referred to ; and their marriage 
and death customs are in many respects peculiar. I^ho more 
noticeable features are briefly alluded to in their place. 

The first regular ceremony performed during pregnancy is 
known as PuUkudi or ‘‘drinking tamarind, wliicli coiTosponds to 
the Pumavamm of the Brahmans. But there arc other observ- 
ances of less importance which commonly, if not invariably, 
precede this, and may be considered as corresponding to the 
GarhharakshincL (lit. embryo or womb-protection) ceremony some- 
times performed by Brahmans, tbougb not one of the obligatory 
sacraments. Sometimes the pregnant woman is made to consume 
daily a little ghee, which has been consecrated by a Nambfidiri 
with appropriate mantrams. Sometimes exorcists of the lower 
castes, such as Pdnans. are called in and perform a ceremony 
called Balikkalttj in which they draw magic patterns on the ground 
into which the girl throws lighted wicks, and sing rude sougs 
to avert from the unborn babe the unwelcome attentions of evil 
spirits, accompanying them on a small drum called tudi or with 
bell-mctal cymbals. The ceremony concludes with the sacrifice 
of a cock, if tbe woman is badly affected by the singing. 

• The pulikudi is variously performed in the fiftli; seventh or 
ninth month. An auspicious hour (muhurttam) has to bo selected 
by the village astrologer for this as for most ceremonies. A 
branch of a tamarind tree should be plucked by the pregnant 
woman’s brother, who should go ti<» the tr(*e with a klndi (bell 
metal vessel) of water followed by an Bmngatti^ carrying a 
banging lamp with five wicks (tukkuvilakku), and before plucking 
itj perform three pradakshinams round it. In the room in which 
tbe ceremony is to be performed, usually the vadakkkm, there 
arranged a mat, the usual lamp (nilavilldkku) with five wicks, 
fl-nd a para measure of rice {niracchaveppu) ; also the materials 

^ An Eng.ngan or Inangan is a roan of the same casto and subdivision or 
innrriage group. It is usaally translated “ kinsman ” ; but is at once wider and 
i':irrower in itk connotation. My JSnangans are all who can marry the same 
people that I can. An Snaitgatti is a female member of an Unangan^t family. 
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necessary for the performance of Ganapathi •pitija (worship of the 
God Qanesa), consisting of plantains, brown iugar, leaves of the 
sacred basil or {Odnmm sanctum) ^ sandal-paste, and the 

eight spices called ashiagantham} 

The woman’s brother performs Ganapathi p^ja and then gives 
some of the tamarind leaves to the Enanyatti, who expresses 
their juice and mixes it with that of four other plants.* The 
mixture is boiled with a little rice, and the brother takes a little 
of it in a jack-leaf folded like a spoon, and lets it run down 
the blade of a knife into his sister’s mouth. He does this three 
times. Then the mixture is administered in the same manner by 
some woman of the husband’s family, then by an Ammdyi (wife 
of one of the members of the girl’s tarwad). The branch is then 
plainted in the nadumiiiatn and watered, and feasting brings the 
ceremony to a close. 

The above description was obtained from an Urali NAyar 
of Calicut taluk. In other localities and castes the details vary 
considerably. Sometimes the mixture is simply poured into the 
woman’s mouth instead of being dripped off a knife. Some 
castes use a small spoon of gold or silver instead of the jack- 
leaves. In South Malabar there is not as a rule any procession 
to the tamarind tree. 

Amongst Agattu Gharna N^yars of South Malabar the 
ceremony takes place in the nadumittam ; whither the tamarind 
branch is brought by a Tiyan. The girl carries a valkannddif or 
bell-metal mirror, a charakkol or arrow and a pkdnkaiiij knife. 
An Enanyatti pours some oil on her head and lets it trickle down 
two or three hairs to her navel, where it is caught in a plate. 
Then the girl and her brother holding hands dig a hole with the 
charakkol and pisdnkaiti and plant the tamarind branch in the 
nadumittam and water it. Then the juice is administered. 
Until she is confined the girl waters the tamarind branch and 
offers rice, flowers, and lighted wicks to it three times a day. 
When labour begins she uproots the branch. 

Amongst the Izhuvans of Palghat the ceremony takes place 
in the dempura or the southern room of the padinfiattij in 
which the Lares and E^enates are kept. Amongst the' Calicut 
Tiyans three tamarind twigs are plucked by the woman’s 

' The ashiagantham are agil (aloes), Httagam (ocymuni petiolare)t wMirrw 
(myrrh), mnnji (spikenard), sandal, gulguru (bdellium), iruveri (andropog 
snuHeafiim), and ramaecham (kuAus grass). 

’ The AimpuH or * five tamarinds’ are Tamarindui Indtea, KdiapuU, or 
PwMLrpuli {Qarcinia Camboyia), Ambdzham {8p(yndiaa magnifara)^ Nariitnam 
ArampuH (boahtMta raesmosa), and Paricehagam {hihiaeuB hirtuB), 
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husband ; the husl^and is thrice given some of the tamarind CHAV. ill. 
mixture by his wife’s brother, while the husband’s sister gives it Ceremonibi#. 
to the wife. 

Sometimes a kind of “ lucky dip ” forms part of the ceremony, 
either before the tamarind juice is administered or at the end. 

Six packets of gold, rice, saffron, charcoal, sandal, and salt, are 
wrapped up in plantain leaves and put into a kindi ; the girl has 
to pick out three at a time and give them to the Emnyatti, wdio 
divines her future from the order in which the bags are picked 
out. This, or some similar method of divination, is a feature, 
which is introduced into many ceremonies. 

The serf castes and the hill tribes do not seem to observe any 
regular ceremonies during pregnancy, though it is ai)parently 
the custom for some Cheruinans to perform a Baltkkala and to 
drink some tamarind juice, probably in imitation of their masters. 

As soon as a woman’s delivery is imminent the midwife Child-birth. 
(Velatti) is called in. The astrologer is also called in to note the 
exact moment of birth, which it is necessary to ascertain in order 
to prepare the horoscope. The astrologer uses a sort of rude 
clepsydra for the purpose, consisting of a perforated coooauut 
shell which gradually fills and sinks in a large vessel of water. 

Auspicious passages of the purdnas are meanwhile read aloud by 
any one able to do so. The moment at which the child’s head 
is presented is regarded for the purpose of horoscope as the 
time of birth. Amongst tlie Calient Tiyans, a male child is 
greeted by the wife’s brother with a cry of Ku thrice repeated, 
while he strikes the ground three times with a stick, ’fhe child 
as soon as born is bathed by the midwife in tepid water mixed 
with cocoanut milk. 

On the fifth day after birth a woman of the Attikurissi or 
M^rayan casto amongst Ndyars, or of the barber caste in the 
lower classes, is called in, and purifies the mother, the other 
women of the household and the room in which the child was 
horn, by lustration with milk and gingelly oil, using karuga 
(Cynodon dactybn) grass as a sprinkler. Her perquisites arc the 
usual niraccJiaveppu (one edangazbi of paddy and one nazhi of 
uncooked rice) placed together with alamp of five wicks in the 
room to be cleansed, and a small sum in cash. A similar purifi- 
cation ceremony on the 15 th day concludes the pollution period. 

In some cases milk and cow’s urine are sprinkled over the 
Woman ; and after she has bathed, the Marayan or Attikurissi 
waves over her and the child two vessels, one containing water 
stained red with turmeric and lime, aud one water blackened with 
powdered charcoal, 

22 
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OHAP. III. During tliis and other periods of ceremonial pollution, 
Ceiemoniis. a characteristic service called mdttu (change) has to be rendered 

People of the Manndn caste to Ndyars, and to other castes 
bj their proper washerman, who may or may not be Manndns. 
On the day of birth the Manndtti brings a clean tuni of her own 
and a munduj which she places in the yard, in which she finds the 
accustomed perquisites of grain set out and a lamp. An Atti. 
kurissi Nayar woman takes the clean clothes and the Mannatti 
removes those previously worn by the mother. Every subsequent 
day during the pollution period the Mannatti brings a change of 
raiment; but it is only on the 7th and 15th days that any 
ceremonial is observed and that the Attikkurissi woman is 
required. On those days a Mannan man attends with the 
Maundtti. lie makes three pradakshimms round the clean 
clothes, the lamp and the nimcchaveppu^ and scatters a little 
of the grain forming the latter on the ground near it, with 
an obeisance, before the Attikurissi woman takes the clothes 
indoors. 

Tis rite of mdttu has far reaching importance. It affords a 
weapon by means of which the local tyrant can readily coerce his 
neighbours, whom he can subject to the disabilities of excom- 
munication by forbidding the washerman to render them this 
service ; while it contributes in no small degree to the reluctance 
of Malaydli women to leave Kerala, since it is essential that the 
mdttu should be furnished by the appropriate caste and no 
other. 

Fifteen days is the period of pollution observed by Ndyars 
and most of the polluting castes. Amongst Kshattriyas and 
Ambalavdsis the period is eleven or twelve days. Amongst Jthc 
degraded classes and the hill tribes the period varies ; the Cheru- 
mans are, according to Mr. Appadurar Aiyar,^ considered to be 
under pollution for tweuty-eight days in the South and forty-two 
iu the North, during which time the husband has to do without 
rice ; but according to other authorities pollution does not last 
beyond the purification on the seventh day. N^yddis and 
Paniyans are polluted for ten days, ^^^uricchiyans for twenty- 
eight, Malakkars for twelve and Eddars for four months. 
l%ere is no ceremonial mdttu among the lower castes, or the hiil 
tribes, and the ingredients used in purification vary oonsiden - 
ably ; the Euricohiyans and Malaklmrs who are the aristocracy 
of ^e hill tribes are said to require water drawn by a Brahman, 
as are also the Wynaad Chettis. Amongst makkattdyam castes^, 

‘ Bee hii article ia the Calontta Review for April 1900, 
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and in marumdkhaifdyam families where the wife lives with the CHAP. lii, 
hnsband, it is usual for her to be taken to her own tarwdd house CitEMONiKi. 
for the first childbirth ; but the husband should pay the expenses. 

In the degraded castes and the hill tribes, the woman is either 
put in a separate hut or in a separate corner of the family hut. 

Amongst the Yettuvans when labour begins the woman is put 
in a hole dog in a comer of the hut and left there alone with 
some water till the cry of the child is heard. 

On the twenty-eighth day (including the day of birth) comes Phlu-hudi, 
the Pdl-kudi (milk drinking) ceremony, at which some women of 
the father’s family must attend. Amongst castes in whicli the 
wife lives with the husband, the ceremony takes place in the 
husband’s house, to which the wife and child return for the first 
time on this day. The usual lamp, niracchaceppu and kindi of 
water are set forth with a plate, if possible, of silver containing 
milk, honey and bits of a sort of plantain called kunna% together 
with three jack leaves folded to serve as spoons. The mother 
brings the child newly bathed and places it in his Jcdrnavan^s lap. 

The goldsmith is in attendance with a string of five beads {mani 
or kusshal) made of the panchaioham or five metals, gold, silver, 
iron, copper and lead, which the father ties round the baby’s 
waist. The kdrmvan or the mother then administers a spoonful 
of the contents of the plate to the child with each of the jack 
leaves in turn. The father's sister or other female relative also 
administers some, and the kdrnacan then whispers the child’s name 
thrice in its right ear. 

The name is not publicly announced till tlie Vhorumu or Ch6runn%k, 
Annaprdsanam (rice giving) which takes place generally in the 
skth month and must be performed at an auspicious moment 
prescribed by an astrologer. The paraphernalia required are 
besides the five-wicked lamp, some plantain leaves on which 
are served rice and four kinds of curry called kdlan, okn, 
avil and ericchakari, some pappadams (wafers of flour and 
other ingredients), plantains and the sweetmeats called ujtperi 
(plantains fried in cocoanut oil). The mother brings the child, 
newly bathed and wearing a cloth for the first time, and places 
it in the kdmavan*8 lap. The father then ties round the child’s 
neck a gold ring, known as muhurfa motkiram (auspicious 
moment ring); and the relatives present give the child other 
ornaments of gold or silver according to their means, usually a 
nul OT neck thread adorned with one or more pendants, an aranml 
or girdle, a pair of bangles and a pair of anklets. The kdrnavan 
^bon, after an oblation to Qanapathi, gives the child some of the 
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Vidydram- 

btiam. 


Ohoulam* 


XdthMUu. 


curry and whispers its name in its right ear three times. He then 
carries the child to a cocosnut tree near the house^ round which 
he makes three pradahhinams, pouring water from a kindi round 
the foot of the tree as he does so. ^The procession then returns to 
the house, and on the way an old woman of the family proclaims 
the baby’s name aloud for the first time in the form of a question 
asking it “ Krishnan ” (for instance) “ dost thou see the sky ? ” 
In some cases the father simply calls out the name twice. 

Amongst the lower castes the milk-drinking and rice-giving 
ceremonies are often combined. The child’s name is sometimes 
fixed by a Veliochapad or oracle, called in to interpret the 
will of the gods ; and magic rites with halts to avert evil spirits 
are often features of the ceremony. Amongst the sei*f castes, the 
name is often chosen by the janmi. 

The Vidydrambham ceremony to celebrate the beginning 
of the child’s education takes place in the fifth or seventli 
year. In some places the child is first taken to the temple, 
where some water sanctified by mantrams is poured over his 
head by the ahdniildran (officiating ])riest). ^Phe ceremony at 
the house is opened by Ganapathi pdjci performed by an 
Ezhuttacchan, or by a Nambfidiri or another Nayar. The 
Ezhuttacchan writes on the child’s tongue with a gold fanam 
the invocation to Ganapathi (Hari-Sri-Ganapathayi-nama), or 
sometimes the 51 letters of the Malay alam alphabet, and then 
grasps the middle finger of the child’s right hand and with it 
traces the same letters in parched rice. He also gives the child 
an 61a (strip of palm leaf) inscribed with them, and receives in 
return a small fee in cash. Next the child thrice touches first 
the Bzhuttacchan’s feet and then his own forehead with his right 
hand, in token of that reverent submission to the teacher, which 
seems to have been the key note of the old Hindu system of 
education. 

This and the next ceremonies are not observed by the lowest 
castes or hill tribes. 

The Choulam, or tonsure ceremony, is performed usually 
in the fifth year, and takes place in the ptimukkam. The caste- 
barber sits opposite the boy, and shaves the whole of his head 
except a patch on the top. He takes the boy’s cloth, and the 
usual nirachavsppu as his remuneration, and is also paid a small 
fee in cash by the father. 

The KdthuMttu or ear boring is performed either at the 
same time as the Pdlukudi or the choulam or at any time in the 
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fifth or seventh lyear. The operator, who may bo any one CHAP. III. 
possessing the necessary skill, pierces first the right and then Cbremonxbs. 
the left ear with two gold or silver wires brought by the 
goldsmith, or with /raramu?Zw thorns. The wires or thorns are 
left in the ears. In the case of girls the hole is subsequently 
gradually distended by the insertion of nine different kinds of 
thorns or plugs in succession, the last of which is a bamboo 
plug, till it is large enough to admit the characteristic Malayali 
oar ornament, the boss-shaped toda» 

We now come to the important ceremony known as Tali kettu Talikettu 
kalydnam, the significance of wliich has been discussed already, 

This must take place before a girl attains puberty and is 
usually performed in the ninth or eleventh year ; but often to save 
expense, a regular “ jail delivery,” as it is humorously termed in 
the report of the Malabar Marriage Commission, takes place, the 
ceremony being performed simultanoeusly for all immature girls 
in a family whatever their age. 

An auspicious time has to be selected for the purpose, and 
the preliminary consultation of the astrologer is itself the occasion 
of a family gathering. The manaodlan or quasi-bridegroom is 
chosen at the same time. 

For the actual kalydaam two pandals, a small one inside a 
largo one, are erected in the court yard in front of the padinhdtta 
tnacchu or central room of the western wing. They are decorated 
with cloth, garlands, lamps and palm loaves; and the pillars 
should be of areca palm out by an As^ii (carpenter) on Sunday, 

Monday or Wednesday. 

, The first day's ceremonies open with a morning visit to the 
temple, where the officiating Brahman pours water sanctified by 
mantrams and the addition of leaves of mango, peepul and dar- 
bha, over the girl's head. This rite is termed kulasam maduga. 

The girl then goes home, and is taken to the macchu where a 
hanging lamp with five wicks is lighted ; this should bo kept alight 
during all the days of the halydmm. The girl sits on a piece 
of pdh wood (alstonia seholaris) which is called a mana. She is 
elaborately adorned, and some castes consider a ooral necklace an 
essential. In her right hand she holds a mlkannddi (brass hand 
mirror) and in her left a charakkolj (a highly ornate arrow). 

In front of the girl are placed in addition to the five wicked 
lamp and nirachaveppu, a metal dish or tdlam of parched rice, 
and the eight lucky things known as ashtamangalyam (p. 159). 

A Woman termed Brahmini or Pushpini, usually of the Nambissan 
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OHAP. III. caste, sits facing her on a three legged stool (pidam) and renders 

CsBEMONiEt. appropriate and leugtbj songs, at the close of which she scatters 
rice over her. About midday there is a feast, and in the evening 
songs in the macchu arc repeated. 

Next morning the ceremonial in the macchu is repeated for 
the third time ; after which the paraphernalia are removed to 
the nearest tank or to the oast of the honsehold well, where the 
Pnshpini sings once more, goes through the form of making the 
girl’s toilet, and ties a cocoanut frond round each of her wrists 
(kdppdla). 'I’he girl then has to rise and jump twice over a kindi 
of water with an unhusked cocoanut placed on the top, over- 
turning it the third time. 

The party then proceed to the pandal, two men holding a 
scarlet cloth over the girl as a canopy, and a Ch^liyan (weaver) 
brings two clothes (kodi vaatram) which the girl puts on. In 
the evening the previous day’s ceremonial is repeated in the 
macchu. 

The third day is the most important, and it is then that 
the central act of the ceremony is performed. For this the 
girl sits in the inner pandal richly adorned. In some cases she 
is carried from the house to the pandal by her kdrnavan or 
brother, who makes a number of pradakshinams round the 
pandal (usually 3 or 7) before he places hor in her seat. Before 
the girl are tho various objects already specified, and the 
hymeneal ditties of the Pushpini open the proceedings. At 
the auspicious moment the manavdlan arrives in rich attire. 
He is often preceded by a sort of bodyguard with sword and 
shield who utter a curious kind of cry, and is met at the gate of 
the girl’s house by a bevy of matrons with lamps and salvers 
decorated with flowers and lights, called tdlams. A man of the 
girl’s family washes his feet, and he takes his seat in the pandal 
on the girl’s right. Sometimes the girl’s father at this stage 
presents new clothes {p%antfavddi or mantrakddi) to the pair who at 
once don them. The girl’s father takes the idli, a small round 
plate of gold about the size of a two-anna bit, with a hole at the 
top, from the goldsmith who is in waiting, pays him for it, and 
gives it to the manavdlan. The kdrnavan or father of the girl 
asks the astrologer thrice if the moment has arrived ; and as he 
signifies his assent the third time, the manavdlan ties the idli 
round the girl’s neck amidst the shouts of those present. The 
manavdlan carries the girl indoors to the macchu^ and feasting 
brings the day to a close. Tom-toming and other music are of 
course iucessant accompaniments throughout as on other festal 
occasions ; and tho women in attendance keep up a curious 
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kind of whistling, called kiirava, beating their lips with their CHAP. III. 
•rs. Gkrrmonibb, 

On the fourth day, girl and manavdlan go in procession to tho 
temple richly dressed. The boy carrying somo sort of svvord and 
shield, heads the party. If the family be ono of position he and 
the girl may be mounted on an elephant. Offerings are made to 
the deity and presents to the Brahmans. They then return home, 
and as they enter the house, the manavdlan who brings up the 
rear is pelted by the boys of the party with plantains wliicli he 
wards off with his shield. In other cases he is expected to make 
a pretence of forcing tho door open. These two usages are no 
doubt to be classed with those marriage ceremonies which take 
the form of a contest between the bridegroom and the bride’s 
relatives, and which are symbolic survivals of marriage by 
capture. 

The manavdlan and tho girl next partake of food together 
in the inner pandal — a proceeding which obviously corresponds 
to the ceremonious first meal of a newly married couple. The 
assembled guests are of course lavishly entertained ; tho chief 
Kovilagams and big N4yar families will feed 1,000 Bralimans 
as well as their own relations, and spend anything up to ten 
or fifteen thousand rupees on the ceremony. 

The foregoing account was in the main furnished by an 
Urali Ndyar of Calicut. It has already been mentioned that 
the tdli is sometimes tied by the girl’s mother or aunt. The 
significance of this arrangement is seen, if wo consider it in 
the light of the widespread custom which regards marriage be- 
tween a man and his uncle’s or aunt’s daughter as the preferable 
union. Among ' the Calicut and North Malabar Tiyans, if real 
Carriage and tdli kettu are simultaneous, the husband ties the 
tdli ; if the girl is betrothed only, her betrothed’s mother or 
sister ties it ; and in other cases her maternal uncle’s wife 
(regarded as the mother of her most natural partner) does so. 

Where a female relation ties the tdli^ a clay idol sometimes takes 
the place of a fiesh and blood manavdlan. 

Whilst among many castes the tdli tier must be of the same 
caste, and then there may be restrictions as to the section from 
which he may be taken, in other cases he must be of higher 
caste; for instance, a Brahman as amongst Samantans and 
Kshatriyas, Kdro Panikkars and some Ndyars, especially the 
families- of local chieftains, or a Samantan, as amongst 
Agattu Charna Ndyars. In North Mala)>c<r the tdli is usually 
tied by a Nambfidiri or an Embrandiri for Ndyar girls. Amongst 
Vannattdns it is tied by a Bdvdri woman. When the mamodlan 
is a Brahman^ Sdroantan or Eshatriya^ one can tie the W>i for 
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CHAP. III. several girls. Amongst the Mar^rs of Soutl^ Malabar the 
.Oiaimoniei. is tied at a temple by the mother, who receives it from the 
officiating Brahman. There is no manavdlan properly speaking. 
Amongst Kiriyattil Ndyars, and Nayars generally in North 
Malabar, the tali is tied on the first day instead of the third. 
In Pal ghat the tdli is tied on the first day, the manavdlan and 
the girl eat together on the fourth day and the procession to 
the temple on the fifth. 

In some cases, for instance among Mila Pothuvals and Mirdrs 
in South Malabar, a fictitious consummation is an incident of the 
tdli-kettu ; the girl and manavdlan being made to lie on a bed 
together and left there alone for a few moments. Amongst the 
Mila Pothuvals this is done twice, once on the first and once on 
the last day, and they apparently also spend the three nights of 
the ceremony in the same bed chamber, but not alone, an enan- 
gatti sleeping there as chaperon. In those two castes, as in most 
if not all others, the ceremony also entails the pollution of the girl 
and her bridegroom. Amongst the Mardrs they are purified by 
a Nambddiri after they leave their quasi-nuptial couch. Amongst 
the Mdla Pothuvals they are not allowed to bathe or to touch 
others during the wedding till the fourth day, when they are given 
mdttu by the Veluttedan. Amongst Mukkuvans the girl’s 
pollution lasts for six months at the end of which women of 
the Arayan or Kadavar families come, and in their presence 
the girl does obeisance to the four cardinal points, throwing 
rice towards each. 

In the Palisa-kollan casto the girl and manavdlan go to the 
tank on the last day of the ceremony. The girl standing in the 
tank ducks her whole body under water thrice. As she does so 
for the third time a pdndibali or triangular platter made olt 
cocoanut fronds and pieces of plantain stem and leaf plaited 
together, and adorned with five lighted wicks (see p. 157), is 
thrown over her into the water, and cut in half as it floats by 
an enangan, who sings a song called Kdltkkakam. Lastly the girl 
chops in two a cocoanut placed on the bank. She aims two 
blows at it, and failure to sever it with a third is considered 
inauspicious, 'fhis which is supposed to avert evil spirits, 
is a feature of the tdli-hettu and other ceremonies amongst other 
castes also. 

In some cases worship of the sun, sometimes performed on an 
elevated wooden platform, is an essential, while the planting of a 
jasmine (jaminum angustiflora) from which a branch is subse- 
quently ouUed and carried in procession to the pandal, and 

similar rites are of widespread oQQurreuQc, 
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Amongst' Palissa Kollans and some other castes the lucky 
dip ceremony detecrihed on p. 169 is performed on the last 
day (called ndUni Icalydmm or fourth marriage). An enangan 
drawing out the packets at random distributes thorn to the 
mamvdktn. the girl and himself in turn. It is lucky for tlie 
manavdlan to get the gold and I'll** girl the silver. 

Lastly we are reminded of classical and other parallels by the 
importance attached in many castes to tho principle in this and 
other ceremonies of putting their right foot foremost when in 
the course of performing them they enter the house. 

A significant finish to the ceremony in the form of a symboli- 
cal divorce is also not infrequent in South Malabar at all events. 
Thus amongst the Palisa Kollans the manavdlan takes a piece of 
thread from his mumlu and gives it saying “ here is your sister's 
acehdram " to the girl’s brother, who breaks it in two and pulTs it 
towards him. This is called acehdram tirka and takes place at 
the gate. In other cases, tlie manavdlan gives the girl a cloth on 
the first day and cuts it in two giving her one half on the last; 
or the inanavdlan and an enangan of the girl hold opposite ends 
of a cloth, which the manavdlan cuts and tears in two and then 
gives both pieces to the girl. 

The tdli is worn for a varying period after the ceremony 
in different castes. Tho only permanent relation established 
between the manavdlan and the girl is that obtaining in some 
castes in South Malabar, which requires her to observe death 
pollution should he die before her and belong to the same caste. 

As has been remarked already, the tdli ketlu ceremony is per- 
formed by most of the makkatidyam castes except the very lowest 
Though it is sometimes merged with tho ordinary marriage 
ceremony proper, it is strictly independent of it and essentially 
different, since it does not in itself give the manavdlan any 
right to cohabitation and must be performed before puberty, 
whereas the regular marriage is usually after puberty. Amongst 
the Gherumaus, and the jungle tribes there is no tdli-ketiu 
ceremony, but the tying of a tdli sometimes forms part of the 
ordinary marriage ritual ; as indeed it does in some Mappilla and 
Syrian Christian marriages. 

When a girl attains puberty, a ceremony called Vayasa- 
d/tiyikha or Tirandu kalydnam (age indicating or puberty mar- 
riage) is generally performed. It lasts four days during which 
the girl is kept in a separate room under pollution. It should 
take place at her tarwdd house whither she is taken at once 
if .practicable} should she be living with her husband or father 
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(JHAP; III. or elsewhere. The hfaniidtti gives her mdituy dlad ih which she 
OukSHosfBR. goes to bathe in a tank, in the bed of which her‘ brother has fixed 
an arrow to drive off the evil spirits. After bathing she attires 
herself in fresh cloths and returns to the house where she takes 
her seat in the court-yanl, or the nadumittam. 

Before her are arranged the same objects as figured in the 
opening ceremonies of the tdluhettii, and also the eight auspicious 
things called ashtamangalyam. An Attikuricchi woman whispers 
some formula in her ear and sprinkles parched rice over her 
head ; and she is then made to lie down on a mattress in the 
padinndtta vaddkkinij the floor of which has previously been 
decorated with arabesques in powdered chunam or rice. 

The second and third days are devoted to the entertainment 
of near relatives. On the fourth day there is once more mditu ; 
and the ceremony closes with a feast at which the girl (whose 
pollution is now terminated) is present. 

The hali ceremony described on p. 176 and the lucky dip 
rite described on p. 169 are also repeated among some castes. 
The girl should draw gold, rice and sandal ; the emngnn silver, 
paddy and charcoal. 

Amongst the Calicut Tiyans, gingelly oil is poured three times 
. ^ on the girl^s head over a gold fanam ; and she sleeps with an 
iron knife under her mattress to protect her from evil spirits. 
Mditu is performed first on the third evening, and on the fourth 
day the halt rite is performed at the tank. 

It is a traditional duty of the Pdnans to furnish a messenger 
to announce to an Izhuvan (or Tanddn) girPs mother or husband 
(according to where she is staying) that she has attained puberty. 
The Izhuvas hold the tirandu halydmm a week after that event in 
the house where it occurred. 

Amongst Mukkuvans the Arayan and a Kadavan must lend 
the sanction of their presence to the Tirandu halydncm. A song 
by Manndns is an essential to the girPs purification, but may 
take place any time up to a year after the ceremonial bath. 

Amongst the Cherumans and the hill tribes, a girl is usually 
put in a separate hut, and considered under pollution for seven 
days when she attains puberty. Songs and devil dances 
{mdlapdiia) often form part of the ritual of puridcation. 

Marriage. We now come to the actual commencement of marriage life in 

a practical sense. This may precede the attainment of puberty, 
blit does not generally. It does not appear that any ceremonial 
on the occasion of first cohabitation is essential among the 
mcgrtmdskattdyan castes; but there seems to be a growing 
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tendency to celebrate it with more or loss elaborate rit^s for CHAP. ill. 
which western ideas are perhaps to some degree responsible, and Ckrkmonies. 

into which even such alien features as bride-cake and wedding 

ring have sometimes been introduced.' 

Many different names for this ceremony or occasion arc in samhandham, 
vogue in different places and among different castes, such as 
pudamuri, vaatraddnanii ikhamporukkttga^ and viddram kayaruga? 

The most widely intelligible phrase is perhaps Sambandham 
tudangal^ commencement of aamhanddiam ; and tho simplest form 
of rite the presentation of a cloth by the bridegroom to the bride 
in the presence of relatives, to whom it is formally announced that 
“ to-day X begins aamhandhom with Y.^* 

It is usual for a man’s first samhandham at all events to be 
arranged by his father or uncle. If the relatives of the girl 
selected agree to the match, and the astrologer is in favour of it 
ofter comparing the parties’ horoscopes, an auspicious day is 
chosen for the wedding ; and on the evening selected the hride- 
groom comes to the bride’s house attended by fifteen or more 
relatives and enangans, but not by any of his immediate karnavans 
or anandiravans. He is received by the bride’s brother who 
washes his feet. With him he brings a large quantity of chewing 
materials, which his party and the bride’s male relatives proceed 
to discuss. The bridegroom then goes to the padinndtta macchu, 
where he presents the bride with four, eight or sixteen lengths 
of the ordinary white cotton cloth, and sometimes with betel 
leaf as well. He then rejoins the party outside. The men of 
both parties have a good dinner, after which tlio girl’s aunt leads 
the man to the best room, which serves as nuptial chamber. 

« The bridegroom may go home either next morning or two or 
three days later. When ho does so he sometimes leaves a small 
present of money under the girl’s mattress. H e also fixes the date 
of his randam varavu or second visit. On tlie latter occasion 
he is accompanied by three or four friends and brings a present 
of betel leaves for his wife’s household, witli whom he and his 
friends dine. 

When the girl first visits her husband’s iarwdid she is met at 
the gate by his aunt or sister, carrying a lighted five- wicked 
lamp, and three or four other women. The aunt leads her to tho 
Pddinndtta macchu^ where she is fed to repletion with sweetmeats 
by the women of the house. In some cases a party of women 
go from the husband’s house to the wife’s tarwdd to escort her. 

* See Madras Museam BuUetia 111, 3, p. 238. 

- • C/. Malsbar Marriage Commissioii’e Report, para. 42. 
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PHAP. III. The occasion is termed vlUilagattu, In the North it is usual for 
Obbemo?7ik 8. her family to invite the wife to her old house for one night shortly 
after this. On her subsequent return to her husband the marri- 
age is completed. 

No formality is required to effect a divorce. Either party 
can break off the sambandham. The girl returns or is sent home 
(if she is at her husband’s house) and the caste people are 
informed. 

Viddram kayaruga and Uzhamporukhtga are terms applied in 
North Malabar to marriage inaugurated by no ceremony at all. 
A wife so married does not live in her husband's house, as is 
usual in that part of the district, except for the wives of Rajas 
and Brahmans. 

In the South there is generally speaking less ceremonial and 
the mairiage tie is looser, while it is there usual for a woman 
to live at her iarwdd house and not with her husband. 

UalAaitayam Amongst those castes which follow makkaifdyam^ the real 
murriago. marriage would appear generally to be accompanied by much the 
same ceremonies as the commencement of a mnrumakkdttyam 
Sambandham, 

Amongst Izhuvaris a girl may be married before puberty, but 
the consummation is not supposed to be effected till after puberty, 
though the girl may live with her husband at once. If tlie 
marriage is performed before puberty, the ceremony is apparently 
combined with the tdli kettu kalydnam. The bride is fetched 
from the devapum or family chapel with a silk veil over her head 
and holding a betel leaf in her right hand in front of her face. 
She stands in the pandal on a plank, on which there is some rice. 
On her right stand four enangam of the bridegroom, and on heff 
left four of her own. The elder of the bridegroom’s enangam 
hands one of the bride’s enangam a bundle containing the tdlit a 
munduy a pdva (cloth), some rice, and betel leaves and a coin 
called the nwymel kdnamy which should be of gold and worth at 
least Re. 1. All these are provided by the bridegroom. lie next 
hands the tdli to the bridegroom’s sister, who ties it on. After 
this all the enangam scatter rice and flowers over the bride. In 
this caste the claim of a man to the hand of his paternal aunt’s 
daughter is recognised in the ceremony called padikkal tada 
(obstruction at the gate), which consists of a formal obstruction 
offered by 11 neighbours to the bride’s removal, when she is not so 
related to her husband. They are bought off by a fee of 2 fanams 
and a packet of betel leaf. The girl is then taken to the 
bridegroom’s house. If veiy young she is chaperoned by a female 
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relative. On tKe f^urtli day there is a feast at the bridegroom’s Cli\p. in. 
house oalled kalydna/n, and this concludes the ceremonies. Cerkmonjeh. 
Marriage after puberty is called Pudamuri, The ceremonial is 
the same, but there is no padikkal tada. 

Amongst Tiyans, after the proposal and preliminary com- 
parison of horoscopes, there is a regular betrothal ceremony 
called kannikudi in Calicut, kurikkal in North Malabar and 
acchdram vekkuga in South Malabar. It is attended by mule 
relatives and friends of both parties and by the Tanddns or 
headmen of their respective communities. Three men selected 
from those present sit facing east on a mat covered with a 
grass mat and a washed cloth, in the padinndfta macchu. 

Before them are a lighted lamp, a kindi of water and a plate 
(idlam) of rice, and kanji is served to them. They repeat the 
terms of the proposed marriage contract, and a sum of 2i 
fanams (Rs. 5-4) and four pieces of new cloth are given by the 
bridegroom’s party to the bride’s uncle, after which the three men 
drink their kanji. The date of the wedding is then selected in 
consultation with the astrologer : the boy’s Tanddn gives some 
betel and two rupees to the girl’s Tanddn^ and says “ on such and 
such a date X (naming the bridegroom) and friends and four 
women will come ; you must give us the girl and prepare meals 
that day.” To which the other replies If you bring six cloths 
and 42 fanams as kdmm and two fanams for the mac/iunan 
(cousin), the girl will be sent with you.” I’lic business thus 
concluded, the company are feasted. 

On the day of the wedding the bridegroom goes to the 
bride’s house attended by his friends and relatives preceded 
by^two Ndyars and the Tanddn or headman. The boy sliould 
carry a sword which the Tanddn gives him. The procession 
sometimes includes a body of boys and men with swords and 
sliields, who perform a dance. A party from the bride’s house 
carrying lighted lamps meet them at a short distance from it, 
and sprinkling rice, lantana blossoms and rosewater over the 
bridegroom, escort him to the mariiage pandal ; where he takes 
bis seat, in South Malabar, with a male companion {changaiti) on 
cither hand, and in North Malabar, with a single “ best man,” 

The girl is then led out dressed in new clothes brought by the 
bridegroom’s sister and veiled with a silk veil j and is seated hy 
the bridegroom, who puts on a stiff conical hat round which is tied 
^ «lk handkerchief. The girl’s mother then places food (ayani) 
before the bridegroom and his best man or men, and they make 
ft show of eating. A sum of 42 fanams (Rs. 10-8), the kdnam 
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CUAF. IIl. or bride price, is then paid hy the bridegrpom^s sister (in the 

CiBREMONiKe. north, his kdrmmn) to the bride's mother (also in the north 
to the karmvan). But another claim remains to be satisfied, 
that of the girl's maternal uncle's son, the rightful pretendant to 
her hand. He is accordingly bought off with a present of eight 
annas, and in acknowledgment that this account is settled in fall, 
he gives betel leaf to his successful rival. The party then returns 
with the bride to the bridegroom's house, where they are received 
by the bridegroom’s mother; the bride's party follows; betel 
and tobacco and sweets are distributed at the door (vatkil kdnam) 
and there is a general feast which concludes the ceremony. 

Amongst the Soilth Malabar Mukkuvans also, the first step is 
the proposal, which is made by the man's relatives. The selection 
of the wedding day (pozhuttu kwi) takes place in the girl’s house 
in the presence of the Arayan and Kadavar of her village. The 
date selected is written by the astrologer on a palmyra leaf 
{'pozhuUola). On the evening before the wedding two men and a 
woman (usually his sister) are sent by the bridegroom to the bride’s 
house with a pudava (woman’s cloth), a piece of silk and a kdnam 
of either 13 or 8 fanams tied in a cloth, according as it has been 
decided that the girl should or should not have a dowry. The 
headmen receive these and hand them over to the eldest woman 
in the bride’s house. The bride is then attired in the pinlava and 
sHk, and taken to the bridegroom’s house. She is met at the 
gate by a married woman of the house with a lighted lamp; 
preceded by whom, and amid showers of rice and flowers she 
enters the house taking care to put her right foot foremost. 
Next day there is a feast in the bridegroom’s house, the dowry is 
paid, and the bride is formally handed over to the bridegroojn’s 
mother in the presence of witnesses {Naduvanmar) to the contract 
and with a prescribed formula of words. 

Amongst Mukkavans the viddram marriage also obtains, but 
for this no ceremony is performed. The viddram wife is not taken 
to her husband's house and her family pay no stridhamm, A 
viddram marriage can at any time be completed, as it were, by 
the perfonnance of the ka/ydnam ceremonies. Even if this be not 
done, however, a child by a viddram wife has a claim to inherit 
to his father in South Malabar, if the latter recognises him by 
paying to the mother directly after her delivery a fee of 3 
fanams, called mukkapanam, A curious custom is that which 
proscribes that if a girl be married after attaining puberty, she 
must remain for a period in the status of a viddram wife, which 
may subsequently be raised by the performance of the regular 
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ka^dnct'n, A man can contract viddram unions even if he 
is regularly married, but he can only enter into one regular 
marriage. 

Amongst Kamm£ans the betrotlial ceremony is similar to 
that of the Tiyans ; if more than one brother is to be married 
to the same girl, her mother asks how many bridegrooms 
there are and replies that there are mats and planks for so many. 
Cohabitation sometimes begins from the night of the betrothal, 
the eldest brother having the priority and the rest following in 
order of seniorit3»^ on introduction by the bride’s brother. If the 
girl becomes pregnant, the formal marriage must be celebrated 
before the pregnancy has advanced six months. At the formal 
marriage, the bridegrooms are received by the l)ride’s mother and 
brothers; two planks are placed before a lighted lamp, before 
which the bridegrooms and the bride’s brothers prostrate them- 
selves, The bride is dressed in a new cloth and brought down 
stairs by the bridegroom’s sister and fed with sweetmeats. Next 
day all the bridegroom’s party visit the Tcinddn of the bride’s 
who has to give them arrack and meat, receiving in his 
turn a present of two fanams. The next day the bride is again 
feasted in her house by the bridegrooms and is given her dowry, 
consisting of four metal plates, one spittoon, one hindi and a 
bell-metal lamp. The whole party then goes to the bridegroom’s 
bouse, where the Tanddn proclaims the titles of the parties and 
their demm ; all the brothers who are to share in the marriage 
sit in a row on a mat with the bride on the extreme left, and 
all drink cocoanut milk. The presence of all the bridegrooms 
is essential at this final ceremony, though for the preceding 
formalities it is sufficient if the eldest is present. 

Amongst Pdnans the principal features of the rite arc that 
the husband makes a present of cloth and money to the girl and 
one cloth to her mother and he and the girl then feed together. 

In the makkattdyam castes various symbolical ceremonies are 
necessary to constitute a valid divorce. Amongst Mukkuvans 
Ibe viddram connection can be terminated without any such form- 
- but to break off a regular marriage the husband sends a 
of black cloth to the wife with the cognizance of the elders. 
Amongst Tand£ns the intention must be declared before four 
I’^rsons representing each party. Amongst Kolia Kurups the 
bnsbaud and the wife’s brother stand east and west respectively 
of a lighted lamp placed in the yard of the woman’s original 
borne. The'hnsband pulls a thread from his cloth and approaches 
^be lamp and breaks the thread saying “here is your sister’s 
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iiHAP. III. acchditam'* Amongst Pdnans the formality, is practically the 
Ckremonies. same. The husband gives the thread to the brother who puffs 
it away saying your parisham is over.” 

Among the Cheruinans and degraded castes, the payment of 
money and the presentation of a cloth to the bride are the principal 
features of the marriage ceremony. Monogamy is the rule, but 
divorce is easily obtained, provided that the marriage expenses 
are paid. Amongst the Pula Choruinans of the south an old 
custom, now dying out, is said to have been for the bridegroom’s 
party to go to the bride's house, and bring her away with ;i 
procession headed by men who engage in a mock fight with 
sticks (vadi talln) j and for the bride on arrival at the bride- 
groom's house to weep ami deplore her fate, and on entering to 
tread on the pestle placed across tlie threshold. In Ponnani the 
Pulayans are said to have no regular marriage observances, but 
to imitate the sambandham of their masters. 

The Nayadis are monogamists, and it is the practice for a 
boy to marry his cousin. The dowry varies from one to five 
fanams, and a string of beads representing the tdli is tied round 
the bride’s neck by the bridegroom’s sister on the day of the 
wedding. Bridegrooms are said to be selected sometimes by 
the following curious method; the girl is placed inside a hut 
made of leaves, and the eligible, bachelors collected outside eacli 
with a stick in his hand ; the girl’s father beats a drum and sings 
songs, while the boys dance round the hut poking their sticks 
through the walls; the father says to the girl “ Take whom fate 
gives you, if not whom you desire,” aud the girl catches hold of 
the end of one of the sticks. The boy whose stick she selects 
becomes the bridegroom, and the marriage is celebrated on the 
spot. 

The marriage customs of the Paniyans are typical of those of 
the jungle tribes in general. The consent of the headman 
{Kuitan) has first to be obtained ; and for thirty days the bride- 
groom has to bring rice and firewood to the bride’s house, 
the day of the wedding a sum of money, a cloth with four 
annas tied up in one corner and a string of beads are presented 
to the bride’s father ; the Kdttan washes the bridegroom’s feet, 
and bride and bridegroom eat together in the bride’s house. 
The relations are feasted separately with music and danoiiig* 
The bridegroom then takes the bride to his own house. If® 
has also to make an annual present of rice to his wife’s parents ; 
and failure to do so entitles them to demand their daughter 
back* 
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Among tbe ]^(alasars the bridegroom baa to make preaents of 
cloth and money to tlie brido and her parents, and a string on 
which is a brass ring is tied round the bride^s neck by tho bride- 
groom’s mother. Divorce can bo obtained by merely pronouncing 
the intention in the presence of ten persons ; but the wife must 
pay back the price paid for her if she wishes for a divorce. 

Amongst the Vettuvans of Chirakkal the bride-price in the 
form of paddy and toddy is given to the bride’s uncle by the 
bridegroom’s janmi, and he is also given a ring {urt moihinwi) to 
put on the bride at her house. The bridegroom lias to feed the 
relations at his house ; husband and wife begin living together 
ton days after. 

Amongst the Shola Ndyakkars a feature of the marriago 
ceremony is said to be for the bride to roll a cheroot of tobacco 
leaves, which both parties must smoke in turn. 

Great importance is attached to the presence round his death 
bed of a man’s anmndiravans and sons ; his elder relations should 
not take part in the funeral ceremonies. As the sad moment 
approaches each of the relatives present drops into his mouth 
with a jack leaf a little hanji or coooanut milk, and obtains 
liis last blessing. As soon as dead they carry the body to 
the padinndtta macchuy and lay it on a mat or plantain leaf 
spread on the floor. The body is then washed and the casto 
marks applied with sandal and ashes. The big toes and tlie 
thumbs are tied together. Paddy and rice are sprinkled all round ; 
a lamp with one wick is lighted and placed at tho feet with 
a niracchaveppu ; a cocoanut is cleft and one half is placed 
at the feet and the other at the head, and in each is put a liglited 
wick. Each of those present then drops a little water into tlie 
dead man’s mouth over a tulasi leaf and a bit of gold. If the 
family can afford it, the gold (preferably a fanam) is j)laced in 
the mouth and left there. The corpse is then covered with clean 
cloths and with kerchiefs of scarlet silk. These servo as a 
shroud and most of them afterwards become perquisites of the 
Attiknrrissi N^yar, who performs the purification and directs 
the funeral ceremonies. 

Meanwhile the pyre is being prepared, a duty which is 
performed in the case of North Malabar Nfyars by the 
Tanddn or Tiyan headman of the neighbourhood. A pit 
is dug 7 or 8 feet long, 3 or 4 feet deep and 3 foot broad 
winning north and south, and the pyre built over it with 
mango billets, and if possible some sandalwood, in a framework 
of coooanut planks. When the pyre is ready, the amndirapan9 
34 
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OHAP. III. and sons o! the deceased who are to act as bearers, make three 
Obbemonies. pradxkshimms round the body sprinkling rice on it as they go. 

“ They then carry it to the pyre, on which after making three 
pradahhinams, they place it with the head south. The senior 
anandiravan then half tears a strip from the cloth covering the 
deceased’s face, and sets fire to pyre at the feet. The others 
assist, and as soon as the pyre is alight the senior anandiravan 
tears the strip of cloth right off and tucks it into his waist. 
It is called the sesham. 

The Attikurrissi Ndyar then gives the senior anandiravan 
an earthenware pot full of water. Bearing this on his right 
shoulder he makes throe pradashinams round the fire followed 
by the Attikurrissi, who as he goes chips several small holes in 
the vessel and by the anaiidiravans who catch the spouting water 
in their hands and sprinkle it and parched rice on the fire. 
Finally the senior anandiravan drops the pot behind him smashing 
it on the southern end of the pyre. This is called kumbha- 
pradakHhinam, 

The anandiravans and sons then come to the northern end of 
the pyre and prostrate themselves ; after which the Attikurrissi 
sprinkles them with milk and gingelly oil, and they go to bathe. 

At the tank the mourners make an oblation of water 
{udagakrij/a) to the spirit of the dead man ; and on their return 
perform in the courtyard the ceremony known as bait. The 
celebrant dressed tdttu wise and wearing the mhnm^ a darbha ring 
and a pkhdnkaiii^ sits facing east on an dmana palaga with a 
lamp, a niracchaveppu, a oocoanut and a piece of palmyra leaf 
{patta) before him ; also a bunch of darbha grass, on which ho 
places some flowers of the cheruh^ sprinkling over it sandalwood 
paste, gingelly and saffron. He Brst performs Ganapathi pdja. 
He then makes a hole in the ground and plants the palmyra leaf 
in it putting round it sandalwood paste, gingelly and cherdla 
blossoms. He then cuts open the cocoanut and pours the milk 
over the patta^ which is supposed to represent the spirit of the 
deceased. He then makes a big rice ball [pindam) with parched 
rice, gingelly, saffron and ghee. This he first holds close to his 
heart and then puts down on the darbha and sprinkles with 
water, chmtla flowers, sandal paste, saffron and gingelly, each 
three times. Then he covers it with the plantain leaf, and joins 
his hands over it in the attitude of prayer. He next tears the 
leaf down the mid rib and placing both hands on the ground he 
bows low over the pindam. He then puts it in another plantain 
leaf ; and after covering the patta with a basket, takes the pindam 
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to the southern courtyard, where he lays it down and the crows 
are supposed to come and devour it. 

This ceremony is performed daily for ten days. On the tenth 
he plucks up the patia and throws it into a flowing stream ; 
on the 1 1th and 12th days he performs a similar ceremony 
without a palmyra leaf in the courtyard, and on the 1 3th in 
the vadakkinu On this day ten enangaM must be present, 
to each of whom he gives betel .leaf and one fanam. He and 
they then receive mdUu and go to bathe ; and he throws the shham^ 
which he has worn continuously up till now, into tho tank. 
After the bath tlie entire household is purified by lustration 
with holy water by five Brahmins. After this the bali ceremony 
is performed once more in the radakkini, and presents are given 
to eight more enangans. Tho men and boys of tho family all make 
a pradakahinam round the pindam^ and prostrate themselves, and 
the pindani is disposed of as usual. They then put on their 
caste marks which they have been hitlieido prohibited from doing 
during the mourning. The man who led tho bali ceremony 
must be shaved on the day of the death, and on the next day ; 
after that he may not shave till the 13th day, or if he is to 
continue to perform the subsequent memorial ceremonies {araddha) 
for a year ; but on the 13th day he can appoint a deputy to per- 
form them and in that case the latter alone need grow a beard. 
The ceremony is to bo performed daily for a year in the vadakkini. 

On the fifth or seventh day of the mourning the ceremony of 
collecting the bones {aanchayanam) takes place. All the pieces of 
bone that can bo found in the ashes of the pyre are collected in 
an arof;a pot (pdla) and carried to the sea or a river into which 
they are thrown ; unless indeed the family be able to afford a 
journey to the Ganges, or any of the other Urthama (sacred waters) 
held in special reverence by the Hindus, in order to dis])ose of 
them. 

The above account refers specially to the Mala Pothuvals. 
The Ndyar use is generally on the same lines. The pollntion 
period of course differs in different sections ; one or two tender 
cocoanuts are sometime planted instead of a palmyra leaf to repre- 
sent the deceased, while karuga grass takes the place of darbha. 
On the night before pollution terminates, pdja is performed by 
an Attikurrissi N^yar in the death chamber before a figure of 
Bhadrak^li made of rice flour beaten rice, parched rice, saffron 
and bran. 

Amongst Tiyans, who usually bum old people and heads of 
families and bury others, the ceremony of dropping water into 
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CHAP. III. the mouth of the corpse is performed at the pyre, or burial place 
Gseimonikm. (always in the compound of the house); and the barber outs a 
hole in the cloth which covers the body, over the mouth, for the 
purpose. The mham cloth is tied round the mourner’s forehead 
instead of the waist. The pyre is watched by Panans beating 
drums for the first four nights. On the night before the 
Sanchayanamy a vigil before a lighted lamp is kept by the 
deceased’s niece, or daughter if the deceased is a woman. Each 
mourner performs bait with three rice pindama. Pollution ends on 
the eleventh, thirteenth or fifteenth day (usually on the eleventh) 
when there is a special purificatory ceremony (Pulakuli). The 
barber draws a figure of the deceased on the ground with rice 
flour, on which he places two plantain leaves, a new cloth and a 
basket of three measures of paddy. The chief mourner measures 
out the paddy with his hands into two portions, and puts it in 
separate folds of a clean cloth {mdliu)y in the four corners of 
which are tied a piece of charcoal, a little salt, some chillies and 
a gold fanam. He places the cloth on his head and then touches 
with it his forehead, his ears, shoulders, loins, knees and toes. 
He then bows over the figure on the floor three times, with his 
legs crossed and holding the left ear with the right hand and the 
right ear with the left hand and touching the ground with his 
elbows. After the bones are cast into the river or sea, there is a 
further purificatory ceremony, and the barber is given various 
perquisites. Biksha is observed for forty-one days or a year, hali 
being performed each day. A year after the funeral, a ceremony 
somewhat similar to Balikkald described on p. 167 is performed, 
one of the young girls of the house acting as oracle of the ghost. 
Amongst North Malabar Tiyans on the last day of pollution an 
image of the deceased is sometimes made in rice, and carried in 
procession to a river or sea in which it is thrown. 

Amongst Mukkuvans, who also bury, the corpse is borne three 
times round the grave, while the chief mourner stands at the 
head or southern end with a pot of water, supported by a barber 
who holds a winnowing basket (rnurram) of paddy. Bach of the 
persons present then takes a handful of rice, dips it in the water 
and throws it in the grave. When the grave is filled up there is 
the usual kumbha pradaJcshinaniy and the chief mourner plants a 
branch of tulasi at the northern end. The first purificatory 
ceremony is performed on the fifth day, and the pollution ends on 
the 15th. 

The Era Cherumans and Eanakkans bury as a rule ; but the 
Pula Cherumans in Ernad are said to burn their dead. Offerings 
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of cocoanuts and rice balls are made over the grave till tlio period 
of pollution is over, usually fourteen days. A curious device is 
said to be resorted to in order to minimise the inconvenience to 
which the death pollution necessarily subjects the Cheroman by 
interrupting tho labour on which ho is dependent for his daily 
bread. A ball of cowdung and paddy is placed in an earthen 
chatty, the mouth of which is stopped with clay. 'J'he pollution 
remains in abeyance so long as the pot is closed. When it will 
cost least inconvenience the pot is opened ; but tlie pollution 
which then begins lasts for forty days. 

Amongst the Nayddis the dead are buried in special burial 
grounds ; and on the tenth day after death halt is performed, 
water being sprinlcled thrice by each of the mourners over a 
small heap of rice and karuga grass. In the seventh month the 
bones are dug up and partially burnt, and then placed in a now 
pot which is tied to a tree near the deceased’s hut; finally the 
pot is buried near a stream and tho place marked by a heap of 
sand. Stones are also set up in the burial grounds in a circle to 
represent deceased’s ancestors, and worshipped with offerings of 
rice and toddy at tho chief festivals. 

The Paniyana also bury their dead. On the seventh day 
after burial a ceremony is performed, at which the mourners 
dance to a dirge sung to the accompaniment of beads shaken in 
a murram or winnowing basket. This ceremony is repeated 
every Magaram (January) for three years ; and the third year’s 
performance is preceded by the delivery of an oracle by a Komarun 
who has a cloth tied round his head, and beads round his feet, 
and dances himself into a frenzy shaking the murram, 

^The Muhammadans in Malabar number 8*00,000 or 30 per 
cent, of the total population. In Palghat there are some 20,000 
Havuttans or Labbais and a few Pathdns, and in the bigger 
coast towns a few pure Arabs ; but the bulk of tho Muhammadans 
are M^ppillas, a race peculiar to the West Coast. They are spread 
ever tho whole of the district, and are most numerous on the coast 
and in the interior of the taluks of Erndd and Walavan^d. 

The tradition of the origin of the Mappillas, which connects 
them with the conversion of a Perum^l to Islam in tho ninth 
century, and the subsequent mission of the four apostles, Malik 
Ihn Dinar, Habib Ibn Malik, Sherif Ibn Malik and Malik Ibn 
Mabib who are said to have founded the nine original ujosques, 
lias already been referred to in tho last chapter. Tho name 
Mappilla has been variously interpreted to mean *■ mother’s son 
bridegroom/^ in allasion to the supposed , union between 
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CHAP. 111. the early Arab iraders with women of the country; but it is 

JIXppillas. perhaps merely a title {ma, great and pilla, child), which was 
given to foreigners whether Musalman (Chouaka M^ppilla) or 
Christian (Nasrani Mdppilia). As has been stated there was 
oonsiderable trade between Arabia and Malabar in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, and no doubt many of the traders gradually 
settled in the country. As traders they would come without 
their women and as Muhammadans would not fail to proselytise ; 
and the result would be the rise of a hybrid community composed 
of the offspring of mixed unions and of converts from the lower 
classes of the Hindus. The Zamorin of Calicut, who was one of 
the chief patrons of Arab trade, definitely encouraged conversion 
in order to man the Arab ships on which he depended for his 
aggrandisement ; and he is said to have directed that in every 
family of fishermen in his dominion one or more of the male 
members should be brought up as Muhammadans. The practice 
has continued to the present day and it is not uncommon to find 
Mukkuvan boys being trained in the KorAn. Numbers of recruits 
come also from time to time from the ranks of the Tiyans, 
and from the Clierumans and serf castes to whom “ the honour of 
Islam brings enfranchisement from all the disabilities of an out- 
caste.^ Occasionally but not often, converts are drawn from 
amongst the NAyars and Native Christians. During the time of 
Tipu there was of course wholesale conversion of all castes ; but 
most of the Hrabmans and NAyars who were forcibly converted 
subsequently disowned Muhammadanism, and their descendants 
now belong to their original castes, though they are looked 
upon to some extent as polluted, and are known or Chela NambA- 
diris, or Chela Ndyars. The mixed nature of the race may be 
traced to-day in its varied physiognomy ; those of old faniily 
and social position are often extremely fair with fine features, 
sometimes of a distinctly Semitic type ; while those at the other 
end of the scale are indistinguishable from the low castes from 
which they are constantly reinforced. 

Ghamoierit- The M Appi llas are as a rule frugal, industrious and enterprising. 

tloa. They conduct the bulk of the trade of all descriptions, and many 

of them have amassed considerable wealth ; all who can afford it 
invest money in land, and most of the new garden cultivation on 
the margin of the jungle in the interior is being opened up by 

* The average namber of converts received annually from all parts of ihs 
district during the last three years in the Ufannat-uUisUim Sahha at Fonnini— 
au institniion where converts are circumcised and instructed in the rudimeuts 
eftheFaitlh~wat76a 
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them. The lower classes are fishermen, labourers of every descrip- CH AP. in. 
tion, and petty cufevators. The physique of the Mdppilla is on MAppM.i.Ai. 
the whole remarkaldy good, and the race has supplied the most 
satisfactory coolies for railway work and the like. Many enter- 
prising Mdppilla traders are also to be found in Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and Burma. 

The outrages referred to in the last chapter liave given the 
Mappillas a reputation for turbulence and fanaticism, whicli 
perhaps they hardly deserve. A respect for authority is one of 
the chief virtues inculcated in the Korun, and the child-like 
reverence with which Mappillas regard their own leaders, or 
Tangals, is remarkable. The religion of Islam preaches fraternity, 
and the Mappillas present a striking contrast to the Hindus in 
their capacity of standing by one anotlier; tlioy arc faithful and 
can be relied upon in emergencies. It is no doubt true that the 
experiment of enlisting them for the Indian Army has not 
been a success, and the two regiments recruited in the last few 
years have recently been disbanded ; but those host competent to 
judge do not consider that the Mappilla has been thereby proved 
unfit for military service. The recruits were drawn principally 
from Emad and Walavanad, where as has been noticed in the 
last chapter special conditions conduce to keep the Mappilla 
poor, ignorant and fanatical ; and they were not infrequently 
taken from the criminal classes. In Calicut, and the nortli, 
poverty is far less common, and the Mdppilla is as a rule prosperous 
and law abiding. 

The Mdppilla dwelling varies in size and material from the Dwoliingi. 
mud hut, roofed with cadjans or straw, of the lower classes, to the 
large and airy buildings of one or more stories constructed of 
stomesand roofed with tiles, occupied by the wealthy, Tliere are 
no peculiarities in architecture or design which call for special 
comment. The Mappilla trader does not, like the Hindu, object 
to living in streets, and is content with a very minute back 
garden, if he has one at all, surrounded by a high wall to 
protect his women from the public gaze. The typical Mappilla 
street is picturesque, but dirty. 

The ordinary dross of the men is a mundu or cloth, generally DrcHA 
white with a purple border, but sometimes orange or green or 
plain white. It is tied on the left (Hindus tie them on the right) 
and kept in position by a ndl or waist string, to which are 
attached one or more Slassus (small cylinders) of gold, silver or 
baser metal, containing texts from the Koran or magic yanirams, 

A small knife is usually worn in the waist. Persons of importance 
in addition a long flowing white garment of fine cotton (a 
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kind of burnoos) ; and over this again may be worn a short waist- 
coat-like jacket, though this is uncommon in South Malabar, 
and (in the case of Tangals, etc.) a cloak of some rich coloured 
silk. The European shirt, and short coat are also coming 
into fashion in the towns. A small cap of white or white and 
black is very commonly worn, and round this an ordinary turban 
or some bright coloured scarf may be tied. M^ppillas shave 
their heads clean. Beards are frequently worn especially by old 
people and Tangals. Hajis or men who have made their pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and other holy men often dye the beard red. 

Women wear a mundu of some coloured cloth (darkblue is 
most usual) ; a white loose bodice, more or less embroidered ; 
and a veil or scarf on the head. In the case of the wealthy, the 
mundu may bo of silk of some light colour. Women of the 
higher classes are kept secluded and hide their faces when they 
go abroad; but the lower classes are not particular in this 
respect. 

Men wear no jewellery except the elassns already mentioned 
and in some cases rings on the fingers, but these should not be of 
pure gold. Women's jewellery is of considerable variety and is 
sometimes very costly. It takes the form of necklaces, ear-rings, 
zones, bracelets and anklets. As amongst Tiyans and Mukkuvans 
a great number of ear-rings are worn ; the rim of the ear is bored 
into as many as ten or a dozen holes in addition to the one intlie 
lobe. Nose-rings are not worn. 

Rice and fish are the Mappilla’s staple food. Those who can 
afford it eat meat, but it must have been properly killed (/uildl) by 
having its throat cut. All Mdppillas will eat together. Alcohol 
is strictly forbidden to followers of the Prophet ; and the prohi- 
bition is generally respected, except by some of the fishermen. 

The Mappillas belong to the Shafi school of the Sunni sect 
of Muhammadans, that is they acknowledge besides the Kordn, 
the authority of the Sunneh, or onstoinary law of Arab theology, 
as interpreted by Shafi. In South Malabar they are divided into 
two divisions, preferring allegiance to the Valiya Jdratingal 
Tangal'of Ponnani and tho Kundotti Tangal respectively. 
The followers of the latter are said by those of the former to 
be Shiahs, but they themselves claim to be Sunnis. ' The 

1 Sunnis accept Abu Bakr Muhammad’s father. in-law, the first Calif, as the 
rightful successor to Muhammad : Shias disown him and declare that tho succeR- 
sion should have gone direct to AH, Muhammad’s adopted son, and the father of 
Hussain. The latter refused to subscribe to the Sunneh or traditions of Arab 
theology. The Sunnis when praying cross their arms oyer the heart | Shiabs 
keep the arms straight. 
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differences between the two parties sometimes become acute and chap. iit. 
lead to disturbances, but intermarriage between them is not mxpfillah. 
prohibited and persons often forsake one sect for the otlier to suit 
the convenience or caprice of the moment. The division between 
the two is born in fact of party spirit rather than based on any 
essential doctrinal difference. The Mappillas acknowledge the 
spiritual supremacy of the Sultan of Constantinople. The 
Tangals ^ are their religious loaders ; they are regarded witli a 
high degree of reverence, but are not as a class distinguished by 
learning. The principal authority on religious subjects is the 
Makhdhm Tangal of Ponmlni. He is tlie head of the Ponndni 
religious college and confers the title of Mmaliyar (moulvi or 
elder) on Mullm who have qualified themselves to interpret the 
Koran and the commentaries (Kitdb) (sec p. 450). Tlie office 
of Kdzi is sometimes held by a Tangal. 

Mdppilla mosques (pallt) are rectangular buildings with sloping Mowinc*. 
tiled roofs and ornamental gables in front like those of the 
Hindu temples ; some of them have gate houses, and a few of 
the oldest have circular towers attached. They are built with 
the main entrance to the west so that the congregation faces east 
towards Mecca. There is often a small tank close by, A Mulla 
who can read, but not necessarily understand, Arabic is attacliod 
to every mosque to lead the services. Ho is appointed by the 
congregation, though the Kdsi as a rule nominates him. The 
Kdzt is the head of tlie Jamdt (lit. assembly), or Friday mosque, 
which corresponds to the parish church. His functions include 
the reading of the Friday sermon (kutha), the registration of 
marriages, and general arbitration in civil and religious matters. 

His jurisdiction may extend over more than one demm^ or over 
oitly a part of a demm ; and may include several minor mosques. 

Mmaliyars are not necessarily attached to any mosque, but 
travel about preaching and teaching. 

M^ppillas strictly observe the five essentials of the Muham- ReUt?iouB 
madan religion, viz,, the recital of the kalvna or creed, the five obuervaucca. 
daily prayers (niskdram)^ the Eamazan fast, the duty of alms 
{zakkath, iithe), and the h^j or pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The daily prayers should be said at daybreak, at midday, before 
sunset, after sunset and at about 8-30 or 9 i».m. ; ablution of hands 
s-nd feet should precede each ; the first niskdram should consist of 
2 rakayaU or forms of prayer, comprising the fateha or recital 

* The title is merely the honoriHc plural of the personal pronoun, comrrjonly 

in addressing superiors. It should, strictly speaking, be confined to the 
deseendants of the Prophet, who are distinguished by the title Sayid. 

25 
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should consist of four rakayatsy and the fourth of three. All 
prayers are in Arabic, a language which few even of the Tangals 
understand. On Fridays, prayers should be said in the mosque. 
The call to prayer {azdn^ vdnku) is made by the mulh or mukri' ; 
it begins with the Thakbir, ‘ Allahu Akbar,' and ends with the 
kalirndf ‘ La illaha illa-Mah.^ 

The Eamaz^in is a thirty days* fast corresponding to the 
Christian Lent, which begins as soon as the Eamazdn new 
moon is seen and ends with the appearance of the next new 
moon. It is supposed to be a relic of the old Kaaba worship 
at Mecca. The fast is strictly observed, a good M^ippilla re- 
fraining even from swallowing his spittle, from sunrise till sunset ; 
after which he may take food. The last ninkaram should during 
Eamazan be said at the mosque and consist of 20 rakayats. At 
the Friday service there is a general congregational confession. 
The 27th night is the most holy time, since it is on that night 
that the Koran is said to have been sent down from heaven ; and 
prayers said on that night secure pardon for all sin. On the 
27th also the pious Mappilla should not fail to give alms (zakkoth) 
to the poor amounting to 2^ per cent, on his money, cattle and 
merchandise. The fast concludes with a big feast called cheriya 
jperundl (little big day), as soon as the new moon has appeared, 
accompanied as are all Mdppilla festivals by many fireworks, etc. 

The Hdj should be performed by all who can afford it ; it 
may be done by proxy after a man's death. 

PeBtivals. T^^he main festival celebrated by Mappillas is the Bakrid, or 

valiya perundlf in the third month after Eamazan. The festival 
is said to commemorate Abraham's offering of Isaac, and every 
Mdppilla who can afford it must sacrifice a he-goat or a bullock, 
and distribute the flesh amongst his friends and relations and 
the poor. 

The Mdppillas only observe the ninth and tenth days of 
Muharram ; they do not make tahoots. 

The Shabi Bardt, or ‘‘night of record" on the 14th of 
Shabdn, the month before Eamazdn, is celebrated amongst the 
rich by the distribution of alms. 

^ In xiioBt parts of Malabar mulla and mulcri are alternative titles for tho 
person in oharge of the mosqne, who leads the prayers, etc. ; but in some partis 
of South Malabar the mukri is a distinct official, who calls to prayers, lights the 
lamps, digs graves, eto. 
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The religion of the Koran is a pure monotheism, but the 
M(ippilla worships many saints {puliyakanmar) and martyrs 
(Sdt/ids or Hdhids) ; and his religion betrays not a few traocs of 
primitive animism and ancestor worship. Celobratod Tangals 
such as the Tangals of Mambram (p. 417) and men of holy and 
austere life are freely canonized, and their tombs {mukhdm^ jdram) 
become holy shrines and popular places of pilgrimage {ziydrat). 
Canonization is often easily obtained, for it is both honourable 
and profitable to be the guardian of such a shrine ; and an 
unknown beggar who dies of starvation on the roadside may bo 
endowed with all sorts of virtues after death, and worshippe<l as 
a saint and miracle- worker. The Sdhids are celebrated in hymns 
and popular songs, which have served to inspire the fanatics 
of many of the Mdppilla outbreaks.^ Annual festivals called 
l^ercha (lit. vow) are celebrated in commemoration of tliese 
saints, the most important being those at Malapuram (p. 410) 
and Kondotti (p. 415). 

A common religious observance is tlie celebration of wliat 
is called a mamlad or maulad, A maulad is a tract or short 
treatise in Arabic celebrating the birth, life, works and sayings 
of the prophet, or some saint such as Shaik Mohiuddin, eleventh 
descendant of the prophet, expounder of the Koran, and worker of 
miracles, or the Maiubram Tangal, father of Say id Fasl.- For 
the ceremony a MuUa is called in to road the book, parts of 
which are in verse, and the congregation is required to make 
responses and join in the singing, 'I’he ceremony wliich usually 
takes place in the evening concludes with^ or is j^receded by, a 
feast to which the friends aud relations are invited. Those who 
can afford it should perform a maulad in honour of Slioik Mohi- 
uddin on the eleventh of every month, and one in honour of the 
prophet on the 12th. A mauhd should also be performed on the 
third day after a death. It is also a common practice to celebrate 
a maulad before any important undertaking on which it is desired 
to invoke a blessing, or in fulfilment of some vow ; hence the 
custom of maulads preluding outbreaks. 

Every MAppilla family that can afford it has a Nditu Mulla or 
chaplain who attends the house daily to read one of the thirty 
sections into which the Koran is divided so that the whole can bo 
J'ead each month ; he also officiates at the family mauladsy and 
reads the Koran over the dead and over the graves. 

Though magic is condemned by the Koran, the MdppiUa is 
very superstitious, and witchcraft is not by any means unknown. 

^ Some of these songs arc translated in the Indian Antiquary, XXX, p. 490. 

* 9ee p. 8^. 
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Many Tangals pretend to care diseases by writing selections from 
the Kordn on a plate with ink or on a coating of ashes, and then 
giving the ink or ashes then mixed with water to the patient to 
swallow. They also dispense scrolls for elaasus, and small flags 
inscribed with sacred verses which are set up to avert pestilence 
or misfortune. The Mappilla jins and shaitdns correspond to the 
Hindu demons and are propitiated in much the same way. One 
of their methods of witchcraft is to make a wooden figure to 
represent the enemy, drive nails into all the vital points and 
throw it into the sea, after curses in due form. A belief in love 
philtres and talismans is very common, and precautions against 
the evil eye (kanneru^ drishii) are universal. 

A brief description of the principal social ceremonies must 
suffice. In the details there are often traces of Hindu ritual and 
sometimes amongst the lower classes, at least, performances of baity 
as already described, to drive away evil spirits ; but the more 
orthodox do not admit such practices. The music of the tom- 
tom, and the distribution of betel are almost universal features of 
all their ceremonies, though not prescribed by the Koran. 

As soon as a child is born it is bathed in cold water, a MuUa is 
called in and he lifts the child up and recites in its ear the formulas 
of the call to prayer. Then the child is given a little gold dust 
mixed with some honey or date juice. The midwife should be a 
Velatti ; but this custom is dying out, and in South Malabar at 
any rate it is now more usual for a Mappilla woman to be employed. 
The mother should bathe on the fifteenth and twenty -eighth and 
fortieth days after birth ; and her pollution does not cease till the 
last bath, which is followed by a feast. 

The child should properly be named and shaved on the sevenlh 
day, but the ceremony more often takes place in the second or 
third month after birth. A goat or cow should in any case be 
killed on the seventh day and the flesh distributed amongst the 
relations. The orthodox method of selecting the name is for a 
Mulla to drjiw a sors vergiliana from the Koran. A feast follows 
the ceremony and money is given to the poor. 

A boy should be taught to pronounce the name of God, and 
to recite the kalima at the age of four. Circumcision should be 
performed between the ages of seven and fourteen years ; it is 
usually done in the tenth or twelfth year in North Malabar. A 
Muklla offers prayers and jaiehoA before the operation, which is 
performed by the barber with a sharp raaor. The barber sits 
opposite to the boy, who has his clpth tied up over his Ehoulders ; 
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and a bj-stander should hold a lighted lamp, even if the operation 
is performed in the day time ; the proper time is just before high 
tide. The ceremony which is the outward sign of tlie boy’s 
admission into the fold of Islam is made the occasion of mucli 
feasting and rejoicing, and large sums of money are often 
distributed to the poor. The boy should go to the mosque on 
the first Friday on which he is able to go out. 

Boys are married at the age of 18 or 20 as a rule in North 
Malabar and girls at 14 or 15 : in South Malabar early marriages 
are more common, boys being married between 14 and 18 and 
girls between 8 and 12. In exceptional cases girls have been 
known to be married at the age of ; but this only happens 
when the girl’s father is inextremiSy since an orphan must remain 
unmarried till puberty. The first thing is tlie betrothal, or 
settlement of the dowry which is arranged by tlie parents or in 
North Malabar by the kdrnavans. Large dowries are exj)ected, 
especially in North Malabar where, in spite of polygamy, husbands 
are at a premium and a father with many daughters needs to be 
a rich man. The only religious ceremony necessary is the ntkkay 
which consists in the formal conclusion of tlie contract before 
two witnesses and the Kdziy who then registers it. The nikhi 
may be performed either on the day of the nuptials or before it, 
sometimes months or years before. In the latter case the father 
of the bride and the bridegroom go to the bride’s family mosque 
and repeat the necessary formula, which consists in the recital 
of the kalima and a formal acceptance of the conditions of the 
match, thrice repeated. In the former case the Kdzi as a rule 
comes to the bride’s house where the ceremony is performed, or 
else the parties go to the KdzVa house. In North Malabar the 
former is the rule ; but in Calicut the Kdzi will only go to the 
houses of four specially privileged families. After the perform- 
ance of the nikka there is a feast in the bride’s house. Then the 
Ijridegroom and his attendants are shown to a room specially 
prepared, with a curtain over the door ; the bridegroom is left 
there alone and the bride is introduced into the room by her 
mother or sister. In North Malabar she brings her dowry with 
her wrapped in a cloth. She is left with the bridegroom for a few 
minutes, and thou comes out, and the bridegroom takes his 
departure. In some cases the bride and bridegroom are allowed 
to spend the whole night together. In some parts of South 
Malabar it is the bride who is first conducted to the nuptial 
chamber, where she is made to lie down on a sofa ; and the 
bridegroom is then introduced and left with her for a few 
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minates.^ Cohabitation as a rule begins at once anless the bride 
is too young. 

In North Malabar and Calicut the bride lives in her own 
house with her mother and sisters, unless her husband is rich 
enough to build her a house of her own. In South Malabar the 
wife is taken to tlie husband’s house as soon as she is old enough 
for cohabitation, and lives there. Polygamy is the rule ; and it is 
estimated that in South Malabar 80 per cent, of the husbands 
have two wives or more, and 20 per cent, three or four. In North 
Malabar it is not usual for a man to have more than two wives. 
The early age at which girls are married in South Malabar 
no doubt encourages polygamy. It also encourages divorce 
(mozhii taldk) which in South Malabar is common ; while in the 
North it is comparatively rare and looked upon with disfavour. 
All that is re^^uired is for the husband to say in the presence of 
the wife’s relations, or before her Kdziy that he has untied tlie 
tie and does not want the wife any more and to give back 
the airidhanam or dowry. Divorce by the wife (faskh) is rare and 
can be had only for definite reasons, such as that the husband is 
incapable of maintaining her or is incurably diseased or impotent. 
Widows may remarry without limit ; but the dearth of husbands 
makes it difficult for them to do so. 

In North Malabar Mappillas as a rule follow the mam- 
maJckaitdyam system of inheritance, though it is opposed to the 
precepts of the Koran; but a man’s self-acquisitions usually 
descend to bis wife and family in accordance with the Muham- 
madan law of property. The combination of the two systems of 
law often leads to great complications. In the South the makkat- 
idyam system is usually followed, but it is remarkable that suc- 
cession to religious stdnams, such as that of the Valiya Tangal«of 
Ponnani, usually goes according to the marumakkattdyam system. 
There seems to be a growing discontent with the mammakkai- 
idyam sytem ; but, on the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
minute sub-division of property between a man’s heirs, which 
the Kor&n prescribes, tends to foster poverty, especially amongst 
petty cultivators such as those of the taluks of Ern^d and 
Walavandd. 

When a man dies his body {mayyai) is undressed and arranged 
so that the legs point to Mecca ; the two big toes are tied together 
and the hands crossed on the chest, the right over the left ; the 

^ 111 Tburston*8 Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, p. 20 , it is stated that 
a idli is tied round the biide^s neok, and that the brideg^room lifts her up and 
runs off with her to bridal chamber. But aooording to 107 information tiiis 
not a MAppilla onstom. 
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arms are also tied with a cloth. MuUas are called in to read the 
Kor^n over the coi'pse, and this has to he continued until it is 
removed to the cemetery. When the relatives have arrived tlie 
body is washed and laid on the floor on mats over which a clean 
cloth has been spread. Cotton wool is placed in the ears and nos- 
trils and between the lips, the fingers and the toes ; and the 
body is shrouded in white cloths. It is then placed on a l)ior 
which is brought from the mosque, and borne to the mosque. In 
the mosque the bier is placed near the western wall ; the 
mourners arrange themselves in lines and offer prayers (nishiram) 
standing. The bier is then taken to the grave wliich is dug 
north and south ; the body is lowered, the winding sheets loosened 
and the body turned so as to lie on its rigid side facing Mecca. 
A handful of earth is placed below the rigid check. The grave is 
then covered with laterite stones over which each of the mourners 
throws a handful of earth reciting the kalhrn^ and passages 
from the Kordn. Laterite stones arc placed at the liead and 
foot of the grave; and some maildnji is planted at the side. 
A Mulla then seats himself at the head of the grave, and reads 
certain passages of the Koran called the filku or teaching, intended 
to instruct the dead man how to answer tho questions about his 
faith, which it is supposed that the angels arc then asking him. 
The funeral concludes with distribution of money and rice to 
the poor. 

For three days, a week or 40 days, according to the circum- 
stances of the deceased, Mullm should read tho Koran over the 
grave without ceasing day and night. The Kordn must also bo 
read at home for at least three days. On the third day a visit is 
made to the tomb ; after which a maulad is performed, the MuUas 
ai^ paid, alms are distributed and a feast is given to tho relations, 
including the deceased’s relations by marriage who should come to 
his house that day. A similar ceremony is performed on the 10th 
day, which concludes the mourning ; and by tho rich on anniver- 
saries. Widows should keep secluded in thoir own houses for 
three months and ten days without seeing any of the male sox. 
After that period they are at liberty to remarry. 

The Christians in Malabar number slightly over fifty thousand, 
whom 4 per cent, are Anglicans, 12 per cent. Lutherans, and 
the rest Homan Catholics and Syrians. 

The Syrian ^ Christians, who are the most numerous, are 
found mainly in the south of Ponndni taluk, and in the parts of 

* The term * Syrian ’ is of oonrse not used in a local or ethnolopoal sense ; but 
>u the same way as * Boman * in ' Uomau Catholic.' Its use is comparatively 
the old appellation of the Christians in Malabar being ‘ Nazr&ni 
^IppiUa.* 
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CDAP. in. PalgLat talttk which border on Cochin State. They are at 
Syrian present divided into three main bodies ; the Itomo Syrians who 

CiiEiBTiAs*. ooraraunion with Eome, but follow the Syriac rite ; the 

Jacobite Syrians who adhere to the Jacobite Patriarch of 
Antioch ; and the Eeformed or St. Thomas Syrians, whose ritual 
conforms more or leas to that of the Anglican church and who 
consider their church independent and its metropolitan their 
spiritual head. 

History. The history of the Native Syrian Christian church is 

complicated, and has been the subject of much controversy. 
The facts will be stated here as briefly as possible. Fuller 
accounts will be found in the chapter on Christianity in tlie 
Travancore State Manual by Mr. J. T. Mackenzie, who deals with 
the question from the point of view of a Eoman Catholic ; and in 
The Syrian Gliurch in India by Mr. G. Milne Eae, who presents the 
Anglican side.^ 

St. Thomai. According to a widespread tradition which is believed by 
most of its members, the church was originally established in the 
year 52 by the Apostle St. Thomas, who landed at M^lankara 
near Cranganore, or Mnziris, converted some Brahmans and 
others and founded seven churches, six in the Native States 
of Travancore and Cochin, and one at P41ay6r near Chavakk^id 
in Malabar (p. 450). The apostle subsequently went to 
Mailapur and thence to China, and on his return to Mailapur 
he suffered martyrdom, or was accidentally killed, on St. Thomas* 
Mount. His grave is shown in tho present Eoman Catholic 
cathedral at St. Thome, and at the Little Mount is a cave, with 
a cross and Pahlavi inscription, where he is said to have sought 
refuge from his enemies. 

There is no inherent improbability in the tradition, since "as 
has been seen, there was considerable trade between Cranganore 
and the Eoman Empire in the early centuries A.D. ; but it is 
usually discredited as there is no reliable evidence to support it. 
The Acta Thomae (third century A.D.), which contains the earliest 
detailed account of St. Thomas’ apostolic labours, connects his 
mission to India with an application from a King Glondophares, 
whom coins prove to have been an Indo-Parthian king reigning 
at K&bul,^ and leaves no room for a journey to Southern India. 

1 Other authorities are Geddo8\ History of the Church of Halahar ; Hoagh'B, 
History of Christianity in India, Vol. 111.; La Croze, Christianisms dans les 
Indes, tom. i. ; Assemannus, Bibliotheca Oribntalis, tom. iv. ; Gibbon, Decline aud 
Fall of the Roynan Empire, oh. XLYIl. s Whitehouse, Lingerinys of Light in a 
dark land, 

* The Syrian Church in India, p. 64. See also Asial&o Jonmal, YIi 10, and 
Biahop Medlyoott'a St Thomae in India, 
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Easebius* (204— 340) also makes St. Thomas the Evangelist 
of Parthia ; Dorotheas, Bishop of Tyre at the end of the third 
century, says that he preached to the Partluans, Medes and 
Persians and died at Calainina^; and Rufinas (371 A.D.) says 
that St. Thomas’ bones were brought to Edessa from India, 
meaning evidently India Minor, as the country west of the Indus 
was called by modimval geographers. If Parthia and India 
Minor were the scenes of the apostle’s labours, it is improbable 
that he came by sea to Cranganore. 

Another theory is to connect the origin of tlie Syrian clmroli 
with St. Bartholomew, on the authority of Eusebius;^ Clement and 
Jerome,* who refer to the mission of Pantaenus of Alexandria at 
the end of the second century to India where he found his own 
arrival anticipated by some who were acquainted with tlie gospel 
of Matthew, to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had 
preached and had left the gospel of Matthew in the Hebrew, 
which was also preserved until this time.” ’rho converts are 
assumed to have been some of the early Jewish settlers in 
Cranganore ; but there is nothing to support this theory, and 
it is very doubtful whether there wore any Jewish settlers 
in Malabar in apostolic times. Moreover Clement goes on to 
describe in some detail the Indian philosophers, and gymnosophists 
with whom Pantaenus came into contact, and mentions Brahmans 
and Sarmanae some of whom are also called Hylobii ; and 
neither inhabit cities nor have roofs over their heads, and know not 
marriage nor the begetting of children,” referring no doubt to 
the Sanydsis ; and it is improbable that there were Bmlunans in 
Malabar in the second century A.D.^ On the other hand Aramaic 
had no doubt penetrated to Parthia ; and it was probably to the 
valley of the Indus that Pantaenus went. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that Bishop John who 
attended the Nicene Council as Bishop of Persia and Maxima 
India represented a church in Peninsular India. The term India 
Was used very vaguely in early times and the distinction of India 
Minor and India Major, the India of the Indus Valley, and 
Peninsular India, is hardly found till the middle ages. 

^ Hi8t. Eccles., 1. 13. 

* Possibly Galama, a town mentioned by Nearebus, on the seaboard of 
^edrosia, which was under the rule of Gondophares ; hut the identification is 
disputed. In any case there is no good ground for identifying it with any place 
ia Sonthem India. (See The Syrian Church m India, p. 59.) 

* Bist. Eeclee., Y. 10. 

* Liher de viris illustribw, XXXVI. 

* See Bae, The Syrian Church in India, p. 37. 
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Anotlier theory connects the Syrian church in Malabar with 
a Munich aean named Thomas who is saiJ to have come to 
Or^ngandre in 277 A.D. ; and in support of this it is argued that 
the Manigramam referred to in the Syriau copper plate grant 
means the village of the Manichmans. 

This theory had. the support of Dr. Burnell; ^ but there seems 
to be nothing to recommend it. The Syrian Christians themselves 
have a tradition that the Mauigrdmakars were converts, who were 
reconverted to Hinduism by a magician named Manika Yachakar, 
and their descendants are said to be still known in Travancore by 
the name of Manigrdmakars.* 

The first indisputable reference to Christians in Malabar is that 
of Cosmas Indicopleuates,® a Nestorian Christian who travelled 
to Ceylon in the sixth century and reported that there were 
churches there “ and in Male where the pepper grows ; and at 
KaUiana there is a bishop usually ordained in Persia.’* It is 
therefore not improbable that the church was founded in the fifth 
century by Nestorian Missionaries from Babylon, for we know 
that, notwithstanding the decision of the Council of Ephesus in 
431 A.D,, the Nestorians flourished in the East and that the 
patriarch of Babylon sent missionaries as far as Tibet and China 
between the sixth and eleventh centuries.* 

Whatever the true origin of the church, it appears to have 
been strengthened, and brought into more direct communication 
with the Nestorians in the eighth or ninth century by the arrival 
of a merchant known as Thomas of Cana, or Cananeo, who is said 
to have come to Cranganore with a colony of 400 Christians from 
Bagdad, Nineveh and Jerusalem, including several priests and 
deacons and a bishop named Joseph. 

Thomas of Cana is also said to have built a church in 
Mah4d4vapattanam and to have obtained the grant of the 
privileges specified in the copper-plate grant given by Vira 
Baghava Ohakravarti to Iravi Cortan. As has been noticed 
(p. 37) there is nothing in the grant itself to connect it with 
^omas of Cana ; but it seems to be a fact that privileges such as 
are described were enjoyed by some of the Christians of Cranga- 
nore, and traces of them indeed survive to this day. It is 
not improbable that the grant was made to a Christian trading 
community, andif so it testifies to their social and commercial 

1 Madras Jonrnal, XIII, 146. 

* Whitehouse, Lingerinta of Light, p. 47. 

* Topographia Ohriatiana, si, p, 3S7. XalUana is iometimes identified with 
Qnilon, but it more probably Kalyan, north of Bombay. 

* Tha Syrian Ohiarah in India, eh. yiii} Gibbon, DaoUna and iViH, oh. XLVU. 
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importance at this time ; and this is corroborated by the story of CHAP. in. 
the Embassy sent by King Alfred in A.D. 883 to tho shrine of Syrian 
St. Thomas in India, which returned with a rich load of spices ^“*^*‘***» 
and pepper.^ 

From this time is said to date the division into Southerners Northcrnoro 
(Tekkumbhagar) and Northerners (Vadakkumbhagar), the former g“u\|„,rnor8 
being the new immigrants who settled in the south street 
in Cranganore, and the latter the old indigenous Christians. 

Another account is that the Southerners and Northerners are 
respectively the descendants of Thomas of Cana by two native 
wives, a Nfyar and a Mukkuvan.^ The Northerners, are also 
farther sub-divided into Kurakkeni-kollamites, said to be tho 
descendants of the church at Quilon which was founded or re- 
established by tlie arrival of a party of Persians in 822 A.D., 
amongst whom was Mar Sapor who has been identified with the 
Maruvan Sapir Iso of the Kottayain copper-plate grant; and 
Mahod^vapattanamites or the representatives of Tliomas of Cana 
and his church at Cranganore.^ 

The Southerners are fairer in complexion and have finer 
features than the Northerners ; they are endogainous, observe 
more of the old Hindu customs than the Southerners and ^ walk 
after the way of the mother.' 

From this time down to the arrival of the Portuguese tlie Latin 
church in India seems to have been in more or less regular MiBsionanos. 
communion with the Nestorian patriarch of Babylon from whom 
it obtained bishops from time to time. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century three Latin Missionaries, John of Monte 
Corvino, Friar Jordanus, and John de Marignole, visited Malabar 
and made some converts ; but until the arrival of the Portuguese 
thb Malabar Christians practically all belonged to the Nestorian 
church. 

The Portuguese at first welcomed the Syrians as brother Tho 
Christians, and made no attempt to interfere with their doctrines ; l^ortuguono. 

^ According to a Jesuit MSS. of the I7th century in the British Museum 
the date of the arrival of Thomas Cananeo was 346 A.D. ; and tho same manuscript 
contains a Portuguese version of a grant made by a Pernmftl “Oocurangau ” to 
Thomas, similar to the Manigramam grant. Travaneore State Manual, p. 139. 

* In their own Brief Hittory (referred to by VVbitehouse, Lingeringe of Light, 
p. 62), the Syrians say that the Northerners are the dcsoendants of four hundred 
superior families formed of mixed unions betwoen Thomas’ immigi'ants and tho 
people of the country j and tho Southerners the descendants of seventy-two 
inferior families; but the facts are opposed to this. 

’ Travaneore State Manual, p, 127. The Syrian Church in India, p. IC4. Tho 
Persian cron with the Pahlavi inscription at Kottayam is generally referred to 
this time. 
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but with the consolidation of their power and the establisbment of 
a head-quarters at Goa they soon entered on a policy of proselytism 
and took steps to cut off the Syrian Christians from communion 
with the Eastern Patriarch. Franciscan and Dominican friars and 
Jesuits all worked to win the Malabar church over to Rome ; the 
Inquisition was established at Goa in 1560; a Jesuit church and 
seminary were founded at Vaippacotta near Cranganore in 1584 ; 
and finally at the Synod of Diamper (Udiamperur) in 1599 
Menezes Archbishop of Goa, backed by the terrors of the 
Inquisition succeeded in inducing practically the whole of the 
Syrian church to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome, subscribe 
to the Latin doctrines and ritual, and disown the patriarch of 
Rabylon and his Nestorian heresies. They were incorporated witli 
the Roman Catholic converts of the Jesuits in one community 
under the government of the Archbishop of Goa. But the victory 
was shortlived. The rule of the Jesuit Archbishop soon proved 
distasteful to the bulk of the Syrian Christians, and they sent to 
the Patriarchs of Babylon and Antioch for a bishop, A man 
named Ahatalla was sent, apparently from Antioch, but was inter- 
cepted by the Portuguese and taken to Goa, where he was made 
away with, hmraged at this a large body of Syrian Christians 
assembled before the Coonen Cross at Matt^ncheri in 1653, and 
renounced their allegiance to Rome. Out of 200,000 persons 
only 400 are said to have adhered to the Portuguese Jesuite 
Archbishop, 

From this date is traced the division of the church into Romo 
Syrian or PazhayaMru, the section that adhered to the communion 
with Roma entered into at the Synod of Diamper ; and the J acobite 
Syrians or Puitankiiru, the section which after the oath at Coonen 
Cross obtained a bishop. Mar Gregory, from Antioch, and now 
follows the Jacobite ritual. 

After the failure of the Jesuits a body of Carmelites was sent 
out to win back the Syrians to the Roman fold; and they 
succeeded in doing this to a considerable extent under Father 
Joseph, whom the Pope appointed in 1659, without the knowledge 
of the King of Portugal, as Vicar Apostolic of Malabar. 

For the next two centuries the Carmelite Vicars Apostolic 
oontinued practically to govern the Roman Catholics and Romo- 
Syrian communities in Malabar. The King of Portugal in virtue 
of his Jus Patronale still appointed Archbishops of Cranganore 
and Bishops of Cochin ; but their jurisdiction was confined to the 
actual limits of the Portuguese territories, and with the rise of 
the Dutch power it virtually ceased. With the British supre- 
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maoy the struggle between the Portuguese and Jesuit Archbishops 
of Cranganore, and the Carmelite Vicars Apostolic of Yerapoly 
broke out again ; and it was brought to a head by the Papal Pull 
MvMa Praeclareoi 1838, which abolished the Sees of Cranganore 
and Cochin and placed them under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Verapoly. Matters were finally settled by the Concordat 
of 1886, which defined the limits of the jurisdiction of the rival 
priests, and gave the rule of the Romo-Syrian community in 
Malabar to the Archbishop of Verapoly. 

In 1868 a coadjutor to the Vicar Apostolic of Verapoly liad been 
appointed to have immediate charge of the Rorno-Syrians as 
distinct from the Roman Catholics, and he was replaced in 1892 
liy two separate European Vicars Apostolic. 3'hese again were 
replaced in 1896 by three Native Syrian priets, who were 
consecrated as Vicars Apostolic of Triclmr, Ernakulam and 
Tangasseri in 1896. 

The Jacobite Syrians who seceded from the Homo-Syrians in 
1653, chose as their bishop Mar Thomas of the Pakalomattam 
family, which was according to tradition one of the original Brdh- 
man converts of St. Thomas ; and he was consecrated in 1665 by 
Mar Gregory, who was sent out by the Patriarcli of Antioch. This 
section of the church continued to acknowledge the Patriarcli 
of Antioch ; and its history is uneventful until tlie beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when the Church Missionary Society 
came on the field and entered into friendly relations with it on 
the advice of Dr. Claudius Buchanan and Colonel Munro, the 
British Resident. When how^ever the mission established a college 
for the instruction of Syrian priests the conservative party began 
tojear that the Syrian church would be brought under Protestant 
control. In 1825 some of them appealed to the Patriarch of 
Antioch and Mar Athanasius was sent out to replace Mar Dionysius, 
who was supposed to bo too much inclined to Protestantism. 
The dispute was settled finally in 1840 by the withdrawal of the 
Church Missionary Society from all connection with Syrian church. 
But the influence of the teaching of the Society made itself felt 
m the rise of a party of reform, which succeeded in getting a new 
bishop, Mathew Athanasius, consecrated by the Patriarch of 
Antioch. Mar Dionysius refused to give way and reported that 
Mathew Athanasius was the friend cf Protestantism ; whereupon 
the Patriarch sent out another bishop to supersede him. The 
dispute was finally brought to the Travancore High Court, 
the main point at issue being whether consecration by the 
Patriarch of Antioch was essential to constitute a valid title to d 
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bishopric over the Syrian Christians. The decision was ulti- 
mately given in 1889 in favour of Dionysius and the anti-reform 
party. 

From that date begins the separation of the J acobite Syrian?, 
who owe allegiance to the Patriarch of Antioch, and the Reformed 
Syrians or St, Thomas Syrians who consider their o.wn Metrdn as 
their spiritual head, and claim that the church of St. Thomas is 
apostolic and independent. 

In addition to the three main divisions of Eomo-Syrians, 
Jacobites, and St. Thomas Syrians, there is a small section called 
Chaldaoan or Nestorian Syrians, who first separated themselves 
from the Eomo-Syrians in 1856, on account of the refusal of the 
Archbishop of the Verapoly to ordain candidates for holy orders, 
who had been trained in the smaller seminaries by native 
Malpdns instead of in the chief Romo-Syrian seminaries. They 
are now presided over by a Chorepiscopus ordained by the 
Patriarch of Babylon. They are to be found mainly in and round 
Trichur in Native Cochin. 

Finally there remain to be noticed the adherents of the 
Bishop of Annur or Tozhiyur, near Ohavakkdd, a small see 
founded in the middle of the 18th century by Mar Cyril, who 
quarrelled with the Jacobite Bishop Mar Thomas and got himself 
consecrated by one of the three Bishops whom the Patriarch of 
Antioch had sent out to validate the consecration of Mar Thomas. 
The church is practically a branch of the present Jacobite Syrian 
sect ; but its bishops ordain their own successors, and do not re- 
cognise the necessity of ordination by the Patriarch of Antioch. 
Most of the members of this subdivision are to be found in 
Malabar proper. ® 

The Syrian Christian community in Malabar proper is small 
and of no great importance. Its members are for the most part 
small cultivators, fishermen and petty traders ; and though a few 
of the priestly families are of Syrian blood, and some trace 
descent from members of the Brahmans and Nfyar castes, the 
bulk of the community are converts from the Izhuvan and 
Mukkuvan castes, from whom they do not differ materially in 
appearance, dress and general mode of life. They do not how- 
ever wear the kudumi nor do the men wear earrings ; while the 
women usually wear bodices. The men are also to be distin- 
guished by the small cross worn round the neck; and the 
women by their tdli, which has 21 beads on it set in the form of a 
cross. 
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Their churches^ are ugly rectangular buildings with flat or 
arched wooden roofs and whitewashed facades; they have no 
spire, but the chancel which is at the east end is usually some- 
what higher than the nave. Between the chancel and tlie body 
of the church is a curtain which is drawn wliile the priest 
consecrates the elements at the mass. Right and left of the 
chancel are two rooms, the vestry and the sacristy. At the west 
end is a gallery, in which the unmarried priests sometimes live. 
Most churches contain three altars ; one in the chancel, and the 
other two at its western ends on each side. There are no images 
in Jacobite or Reformed churches, but there are sometimes 
pictures ; crucifixes are placed on the altars and in other parts 
of the churches. The clergy and men of influence are buried in 
the nave just outside the chancel. 

The Syrian Bishops are called Metrdns, They are celibates 
and live on the contributions of their churches. They wear 
purple robes and black silk cowls figpirod with golden crosses, 
a big gold cross round the neck and a ring on the fourth finger 
of the right hand. Bishops are nominated by their predecessors 
from the body of BambanSy who are men selected by the priests 
and elders in advance to fill the episcopate. Metrdns are 
buried in their robes in a sitting posture. Their priests are called 
Caitanars. They should strictly pass through the seven offices of 
ostiary, reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon and deacon before 
becoming priests ; but the first three offices practically no longer 
exist. The priestly office is often hereditary, descending by the 
mciruimhkattdyafn system. Jacobite and St. Thomas Syrian 
priests are paid by contributions from their parishioners, fees 
at weddings and the like. Their ordinary dress consists of 
white trousers and a kind of long white shirt with short sleeves 
and a flap hanging down behind, supposed to bo in the form of a 
cross. Over this the Jacobites now wear a black coat. Priests 
are allowed to marry except in the Romo -Syrian community ; 
but among the Jacobites a priest may not marry after he has once 
been ordained, nor may he re- marry or marry a widow. Jacobities 
also now shave clean, while other Sjrrian priests wear the tonsure. 
Mti2pdn8f or teachers, are the heads of the religious colleges, 
where priests are trained. 

Every church has not more than four Kaikkars or church 
wardens, who are elected from the body of parishioner? ; they 
ai’e the trustees of the church property, and with the priest 
constitute a disciplinary body which exercises considerable 
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powers in religious and social matters over the members of the 
congregation. 

'rhe Eomo-Syrians follow the doctrines and ritual of the 
Boman Catholics, but they use a Syriac i version of the Latin 
Liturgy. Jacobites and St. Thomas Christians use the Syriac 
liturgy of St. James; but few even of the priests understand 
Syriac ; and in the Keformed Syrian Churches, a Malayalam 
translation of the Syriac liturgy has now been generally adopted. 
The Jacobites say masses for the dead, but do not believe in 
purgatory; they invoke the Virgin Mary, venerate the cross and 
relics of saints ; they recognise only three sacraments, baptism, 
marriage (which they always celebrate on Sundays) and the 
mass ; they prescribe auricular confession before mass, and at 
mass administer the bread dipped in the wine ; they recite tlie 
eastern form of the Nicono creed, and discourage laymen from 
studying the Bible. The Eeformed Syrians differ from them in 
most of these points. 

The Jacobites observe the ordinary festivals of the church ; 
the day of the patron saint of each church is celebrated with 
special pomp, and on the offerings made on that day the priests 
largely depend for their income. They keep Lent, which they 
call ‘ the fifty days fast,^ strictly from the Sunday before Ash 
Wednesday, abjuring all meat, fish, milk, ghee and toddy. 
On Maundy Thursday they oat a special kind of unsweetened 
cake, marked with a cross in tlie centre of which the karnavan of 
the family should drive a nail, and drink a kanji of rice and 
cocoanut milk (the meal is said to symbolize the Passover and tlie 
Last Supper, and the nail is supposed to be driven into the eye of 
Judas Iscariot). 

Amongst the Syrian Christians as amongst the Mdppillas there 
are many survivals of Hiadu customs and superstitions ; and caste 
prejudices have by no means disappeared amongst the various 
sections of the community. Southerners and northerners will not 
intermarry ; and families who trace their descent from Brahmans 
and Nayars will in many cases not admit lower classes to their 
houses, much less allow them to cook for them or touch them. 
Most of the Syrians observe the Onam and Vishu festivals ; the 
astrologer is frequently consulted to cast horoscopes and tell 
omens ; while it is a common custom for persons suffering from 
diseases to seek a care by baying silver or tin images of the 
diseased limb, which their priest has blessed. 

. * The Syriac is not a modern Syrian dialect, but is very like the ancient 
Aramaic. 
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Similar surviv^ils are to be noticed in their social ceremonies. 
A Pulikudi ceremony similar to that of the Hindus was commonly 
performed till recently, tliough it has now fallen out of use. 
Immediately on the birth of a child three drops of honey in wliich 
gold has been rubbed are poured into bis mouth hy his father ; 
and the mother is considered to be under pollution till the 
tenth day. Baptism takes place on the fourteenth day amongst 
the southern Jacobites and amongst other divisions on the 
fifty-sixth day. A rice giving ceremony similar to the Hindu 
Chorunnu is still sometimes performed in the fifth or sixth month, 
when the child is presented by the mother with a gold cross, if 
a boy, or a small gold coin or tdluvam if a girl, to bo worn round 
the neck. 

Among the Jacobites early marriage w^as the rule, until com- 
paratively recently, boys being married at ten or twelve years of 
age and girls at six or seven ; now the more usual age for marri- 
age is sixteen in the case of boys and twelve in the case of girls. 
Weddings take place on Sundays and amongst the Northerners 
may be oelebratod in either the bride’s or the bridegroom’s parish 
church. On the two Sundays before the wedding, the banns have 
to be called in the two churches and the marriage agreements 
concluded in the presence of the parish priests (Ottu kalydmm)* 
The dowry which is an essential feature of Syrian weddings ; is 
usually paid on the Sunday before the wedding. It should con- 
sist of an odd number of rupees and should be tied up in a cloth. 
On the Thursday before the wedding day the liouse is decorated 
with rice flour, and on the Saturdajp the marriage pandal is built. 
The first ceremonial takes piece on Saturday night when bride 
and bridegroom both bathe, and the latter is shaved. Next 
iflorning both bride and bridegroom attend the ordinary mass, 
the bridegroom being careful to enter the church before the bride. 
Now-a-days both are often dressed more or less in European 
fashion, and it is essential that the bride should wear as many 
jewels as she has got, or can borrow for the occasion. Before 
leaving his house the bridegroom is blessed by his guru to whom 
lie gives a present {daJcMm) of clothes and money; he is accom- 
panied by a bestman, usually his sister’s husband, who brings 
the tdli. After mass a tithe (paihuvaram) of the bride’s dowry is 
paid to the church as the marriage fee, a further fee to the priest 
(katkasturi) and a fee called kamutiupamm for the bishop. The 
marriage service is then read ; and at its conclusion the bride- 
groom ties the tdli round the bride’s neck with threads taken 
from her veil, making a special kind of knot, while the priest 
holds the tdli in front. The priest and the bridegroom then 
27 
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CHAP, in, put a veil {maniravddt) over tlie bride’s bead.. ’Hie tdli should 
O1W8TIAN8 removed so long as the girl is married and should be 

buried with her. The veil should also be kept for her funeral. ' 

The bridal party then returns home in state, special umbrellas 
being held over bride and bridegroom. At the gate they are met 
by the bride’s sister carrying a lighted lamp and she washes the 
bridegroom’s feet. The married couple then go to the pandal 
where they are ceremonially fed with sweets and plantains by the 
priest and by representatives of their two families, to the accom- 
paniment of the women’s kurava (p.l 74 ) and in the presence of the 
guests, who are seated in order of precedence, the chief persons 
having seats of honour covered with black rugs and white cloths 
{vellaywn karimhadamm)^ traditionally a regal honour. The 
bride and bridegroom are then led into the house by the bestman 
and bride’s uncle, the bride being careful to enter it right foot 
first ; and the guests are feasted in order of rank. It is a peculiar 
custom of the Syrian Christians at these feasts to double up the 
ends of the plantain leaves which serve them as plates, and this is 
supposed to be symbolical of the royal privilege of eating off a 
double plate. Until the following Wednesday, the bestman sleeps 
with the bridegroom in the bridal chamber, the bride occupying 
another room. 

On Wednesday evening comes the ceremony called ndidm kuli, 
or fourth day bath. The bridegroom and the bestman who arc 
in the bridal chamber lock the door ; the bride’s mother knocks 
and bogs the bridegroom to come out, which ho at last does after 
she has sung a song {vathilturapdttu) celebrating the virtues 
and attractions of the bride. The bridegroom and bride then 
bathe, dress in new clothes and go to the pandal where they pey- 
form paradakshinams round a lighted lamp, and the bridegroom 
gives cloths to the bride’s uncle, mother and grand parents. 
The married couple are then escorted to the bridal chamber, 
which has in the interval been cleaned and prepared for them. 

The next morning they have to go to the bridegroom’s or 
bride’s house as the case may be, and there eat together and go 
through a ceremonial similar to that which they performed on 
the wedding day in the other house. This concludes the marri- 
age ceremonies ; but on Sunday the bridegroom and bride bhould 
attend mass together in the bride’s parish church, if they were 
married in the bridegroom’s, and vice verad. 

Amongst the Southern Jacobites the ceremonies are very 
similar ; but the dowry is not paid till the marriage day, or till 
the girl’s first confinement, half the pathuparam is paid to the 
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priest instead of a kaikusiuri and the bridegroom puts a ring on 
the bride’s finger during the marriage service. After tlie cliureli 
service the couple go to the bridegroom’s house, where they are 
fed ceremonially by the bride’s mother, and the subsequent 
feast is at the expense of the bride’s people. On Monday 
morning tlie bridegroom is ceremonially fed by the bride’s 
mother in the bridal chamber {mamvdlan choru) ; and in the 
evening there is a ceremony called manavdlan tazhukkal in 
whioli the bride and bridegroom arc embraced in turn by their 
respective parents and relations, after which there is a feast 
with singing of hymns, Before the couple leave for the bride’s 
house on Thursday, there is a big feast called kmilvirmnu 
given by the bridegroom to the bride’s people, followed by a cere- 
mony called vilakku toduga^ in which men and women sing hymns 
and dance round a lighted lamp which they touch at intervals. 

Amongst the Komo-Syrians and the Eeformed Sect the 
marriage ceremonies have less trace of Hindu ritual ; they do not 
celebrate weddings on Sunday and have no ruildm kuU ceremony, 
but a idli is usually tied in addition to the giving of a ring. 

At funerals (except amongst the Eeformed S(!ct) it is usual 
for each of the dead man’s connections to bring a cloth to serve 
as a shroud. Before the body is lowered into the grave holy oil 
is poured into the eyes, nostrils and ears. The mourners are 
under pollution and fast till the day of the second funeral or 
pxila kuli (purification), and till then masses should be said daily 
for the dead. The pula kuli is celebrated usually on the 11th 
day, but may be deferred till the 15th, 17th or 21st, or sometimes 
to the 41st. The mourners are censed, while hymns are sung 
and prayers offered ; each then gives a contribution of money to 
the priest, and receives in return a pinch of cummin. A feast 
18 then given to the neighbouis and the poor. On the 40th day 
there is another feast at which meat is eaten by the mourners for 
t>he first time. A requiem mass should be said each month on the 
day of death for twelve months ; and on the first anniversary the 
mourning concludes with a feast. 

The Roman Catholic community consists of the converts made 
by the Jesuit and Carmelite missionaries beginning practically 
with the arrival of Francis de Xavier in 1852. Their history has 
already been alluded to in dealing with the Romo Syrians. 
According to the Concordat of 1886 the Roman Catholics in 
Malabar proper are divided as follows ; the Portuguese Bishop 
of Cochin, a Suffragan of the Archbishop of Goa who has the 
title of Primate of the East and Patriarch of the East Indies, 
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lias a diocese along the sea coast of Cochin and Travaiicon^ 
which includes British Cochin; the Cannelitc Archbishop of 
Verapolj is the head of the Roman Catholics and Romo Syrians 
elsewhere south of Ponn^ni; north of Ponndiii the Roman 
Catholics are under the Bishop of Mangalore ; nnd in Palghut 
taluk under tlie Carmelite Bishop of Coimbatore, a Suffragan of 
the Archbishop of Pondicherry. 

The Roman Catholics are scattered all over the district in the 
chief towns, but arc most numerous in Cochin and in the strip of 
coast which forms the southern half of the Ponndni taluk, where 
the converts are mostly of tlie lower castes. These latter are 
divided into Munnhttikkar (or three hundred), Annhttikkar (or 
five hundred) and Ezhuiihttikkar (or seven hundred), traditionally 
said to be the descendants of 300 Fulayans, SOO Mukkuvaus and 
700 Izhuvans, who were given by the Raja to the Portuguese 
as servants of their community. 

The only Protestant Mission at work in Malabar is the Basel 
German Evangelical Mission.^ The Mission was founded by Dr. 
H. Gundert the author of the standard Malayalam-English Dic- 
tionary and First Government Inspector of Schools for Malabar 
and South Canara. The sixty-sevonth report of the Mission shows 
that on the 1st January 1907 the Society had in Malabar 6,804 
church members and 1 95 adherents, distributed over mission sta- 
tions at Tellicherry (founded in 1839), Calicut (founded in 1842), 
Chombdla (founded in 1849) in Kurumbrandd taluk, Kodakkal 
(founded in 1857) in Ponndni taluk, Palgbat (founded in 1858), 
and Vaniamkulam (founded in 1886) in Walavanad. A new 
station is being opened at Manjeri in Ernad. 

The Basel Missionaries were the pioneers of western education 
in Malabar and the Mission schools, which number fifty and 
educate over five thousand pupils, continue to hold a foremost 
position. There are four High schools for boys at Nittnr, 
Tellicherry, Calicut and Palghat, and one for girls at Calicut ; one 
theological school and one training school at Nittur ; and two 
orphanages, one at Chombdla for girls and one at Paraperi for 
boys. Education up to the IV standard is compulsory for 
all children belonging to the mission. 

The industrial establishments, which are worked by a separate 
fund and managed by a separate board form a characteristic 
feature of the Basel Mission. They are maintained for the 
purpose of providing a means of livelihood for converts and 

^ For tho following brief account of the Mission 1 am indebted to tbo 
kindness of the Rev. Mr. Bader of Mittnr. 
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of training them in handicrafts. They comprise weaving 
estahlishments at Cannanore and Calicut, with brandies at 
Nitlur, Chombfla and Kodakkal, and tilo factories at Calient 
Ferok, K6dakkal, and Palghat. The number of persons em- 
ployed in them in 1907 was 2,209, of whom 1,765 were Christiana. 
The mission maintains a hospital at Calicut founded in 1880 
and two dispensaries at Kodakkal and Vdniamkulam; and it 
manges the Leper Asylum at Calicut which it took over from the 
Municipality in 1894. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGBICOLTURE AND IBBIQATION. 


Agkiciiltural Practick. Jrrigatiok. Wrt Lands— Punjakol—Kaipad 
cuUivation— Plantains and vegetables —Methods of wet cultivation- 
standard of cultivation. Dry Coltivation— Funam— -Modan, gingclly and 
samai— Ginger. Gardens— The cocoanut — The jack tree — The areoa palm 
— Pepper — Betel . S p kc i a l Pro ducts —Co (fee — C inchoaa— Tea — Bn bbor . 

Kconomk; Position of Kyots— Signs of niaterial prosperity — Belations of 
landlord and tenant— Mr. Logan’s report— Rack-rcnting—-Rftnewal foes— 
Improvement rates— Evictions— Social tyranny of janmis- Tlie Kariyastans 
or land agents— Mr. Logan's proposals— Criticism — Tenants Improvement 
Act— Effect of tho settlement — Conolnsion. 

Arable lands in Malabar are divided into wet, dry and garden. 
The first are devoted almost exclusively to the cultivation of paddy 
and in tho last cocoanut, arecanut and jack-trees are grown. Dry 
lauds are of two kinds, occupied and unoccupied. The distinction 
between the former and garden lands is largely conventional, as 
explained in Chapter XE below ; and on tho latter (which arc 
assessed only when they are cultivated) crops of hill-rice, samai, 
gingelly and ginger are raised every few years. The following 
table gives the area of each class of land in the plain taluks, 
in thousands of acres : — 


Taluks. 

Wet. 

Garden. 

Occupied 

dry. 

Unoccupied 

dry. 

Chirakkal 

53 

49 

28 

281 

Kottayam 

21 

45 

19 

92 

Kurumbran&d 

43 

98 

21 

98 

Calicut ... ... 

25 

48 

14 

88 

Ernod 

63 1 

53 1 

86 

235 

Walavanad 

83 

20 

42 

217 

Palghat 

117 

12 1 

28 

120 

Ponn&ni 

89 

73 1 

25 

62 

Total ... 

496 

398 

213 

1,193 


The great preponderance of unoccupiod dry lands, would at 
first sight seem to imply that -an immense field is available for 
the extension of cultivation ; but among such lands are inoludc<l 
large blocks of unoultivable hill, rook and lantana jungle, which ar^^ 
so intermingled with the paramhoB or fields on which oer^s an i 
other crops are grown, tW it would be impossible to demarcate 
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tbora separately except at great cost. Palghat contains the 
greatest proportion of wet lands; but the most fertile Hats occur 
in the old Oh^randd taluk corresponding to parts of the Walavanad, 
Ernad and Ponn^ni taluks. Cocoanuts thrive in the alluvial soils 
of the coast, and are found in the greatest profusion in the Ponnani, 
Karumbrandd and Cochin taluks. Ernad boasts the finest ginger 
lands, and the pepper vine flourishes best in the interior of 
Kottayam and Ohirakkal. 

Paddy, the staple crop on wet lands, grows luxuriantly in tlio 
deep valleys which wind in and out of the numberless latcritc hills 
of Malabar ; and so heavy is the rainfall that in some taluks, notably 
Walavanad, wet cultivation is carried on on terraces, j^alliydh as 
they are called, high up on the hill sides. There are no Government 
irrigation works ; but at Bndinakkal and Viyyattil in tlic Ponndni 
taluk dams are maintained by Government to keep out tlie salt 
water and enable crops to be raised in the beds of the shallow lakes 
thus formed. Similar dams, but on a smaller scale, are main- 
tained by the ryots at various places in tbo Cochin, Ponnani 
and Kurumbrandd taluks, all with the same object of protecting 
the crops from the inrush of salt water. Especially along the 
banks of the Ponnani river, the water-supply for the second 
crop is often eked out by baling from wells and rivers; and 
in the Palghat taluk, where the rainfall is loss than in the rest 
of the district, tanks for the storage of water and anicuts over 
jungle streams are not uncommon. Punja or hot weather paddy 
crops, and areoanut and betel gardens are very frequently 
irrigated from wells. Such wells are private property dug with 
private money, and no advantage is taken in the district of the 
Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) or of the Agri- 
culfurists' Loans Act (XII of 1884). 

Wet lands are divided into orupugil, impngil or muppugil 
according as they bear one, two or three crops. Three crop 
Ifinds are rare. The crops are on the gi’onnd for ton months 
in the year leaving but two months for the preparation of 
Ibe soil. Double crop lands are more common, and of nearly 
SuOjOOO acres of land classed as wet at settlement nearly half wore 
registered as double crop. Tho hanni or first crop is sown in April 
01’ May, as soon as the surface soil has been moistened by the 
Ihundor showers which break over Malabar in those months. 
T'hc crop is reaped three or four months later, in September or at 
fh * beginning of October, according to the variety of seed sown ; 

on double crop lands preparations begin forthwith for the 
Sf oond or magiram crop, harvested at the end of January. On 
lands, where owing to their clayey soil or low situation tho 
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ground is wator-loggod in the first heavy buret of the monsoon, 
one long harinkara crop takes the place of the usual two. Seed- 
lings arc planted out in August, and January is the harvest month. 
The Icanni crop is reaped with the water on the ground ; and, being 
cut near the oars, yields, unlike the magatam crop, only a little 
straw. On some exceptional lands, where the water supply is 
peronuial, a medha punja or hot weather crop succeeds the first 
two. More usually this crop is grown on lands which lie so low 
that they are flooded save in the months immediately preceding 
the monsoon. Artificial irrigation is indispensable, and the cost 
of cultivation is high. 

The wet cultivation in the bed of the Trichfir or lindmakkal 
lake, which lies partly in Venkidanga amsam of Ponnani taluk 
and partly in Cochin territory and measures about 20 square miles, 
demands special notice, if only for the singular struggle between 
human industry and the forces of nature which it entails. At the 
close of the rains the water, which in the monsoon is ten or twelve 
foot deep, is drained off by Persian wheels (not infrequently aided 
now-a-days by pumps driven by steam) into the numerous channels 
which, separated from the fields or hoh by substantial fences of 
wattles and mud, intersect the bod of the lake. Agricultural 
operations begin in November, and the fences are repaired and 
strengthened. The water is then drained off, until the fields are 
ready for the plough and seedlings can be planted out. As the 
season advances and the sun grows hotter, water has to be pumped 
back from the channels into the fields to save the crops from 
withering ; but with the first thunder-showers in April, harbingers 
of the south-west monsoon, the struggle with the rising floods 
begins again ; and it is only by ceaseless labour day aud night that 
the water can be kept under control and the crops saved. The 
soil in the bed of the lake is largely silt brought down by rivers 
and streams from the surrounding high country, and splendid 
crops not seldom reward this remarkable industry. But the cost 
of the cultivation is very high, and the crop is extremely precari- 
ous. At times the fences are breached by an early burst of the 
monsoon, and the ripening crop is drowned, and often a large area 
is reaped simply by heading the stalks from boats. Remission £> 
of assessment are the rule and not the exception, and in the fifty 
years ending 1879 there were only six in which remissions amount- 
ing in some cases to over Rs. 4,000 had not been granted. Tlic 
lake is protected from tidal influences by a dam maintained at the 
joint expense of the Britiish and Cochin Orovernmonts. Locally 
this cultivation is known as punjakoL It is also carried on in the 
Viyyattil lake, and on a smaller scale in the numerous kdgaU or 
ihaUow lagoons of the Ponndni taluk. 
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A peculiar feature of Chirakkal, Kottayam anil Cochin taluks 
is kaip^d cultivation. This method of wet cultivation is largely 
practised on the low lying lands near the coast subject to inunda- 
tion from backwaters. Its peculiarity is that in the hot weather 
the soil is heaped in small mounds which arc levelled after the 
monsoon has burst. The soil and the seedlings planted on the tops 
of the mounds thus get the benefit of passing showers without 
being damaged by the salt water, which ovorllows from the 
backwaters in those months. AVlien the monsoon ])ur8t6, con- 
tinuous rain keeps the water in the fields comparatively fresh, 
and the seedlings can bo planted out. The oultivntion is precari- 
ous, as an unusually high-tide may destroy the seedlings, aiid the 
crop is more dependent than ordinary cultivation upon seasonable 
rains. The cultivation expenses are also high. 

Cucumbers, pumpkins, bitter gourds, brinjala, water-melons, 
chillies and other vegetables are often raised on kanni crop wot 
lands in the hot weather with the aid of artificial irrigation. This 
cultivation is oommon all along the coast north of Calicut, more 
especially in tlio sandy soils near Tellioliorry and Cannanoro. 
Horse gram, sweat potatoes and occasionally ragi are cultivated as 
a second crop on paUiydk in the Ernad and Walavanad taluks, 
and plots of plantains among the growing p.^dily arc a frequent 
sight all the district over. The cultivation of one variety, known 
in Malayalam as nendra plantains, is so extensive as to deserve 
remark. Tho fruit is large and coarse, and is used chictiy for 
carries and for frying. A poouliarity of the plant, which is also 
grown in forest clearings and on dry lands generally, is that it 
comes to maturity, boars fruit and perishes all in one year. One 
thousand nendr>i plantains sell, according to season, at from five to 
twi rupees, and the cultivation is highly profitable. 

The Malabar ryot is a practical agriculturist whoso methods 
arc traditional and are not progressive. Ilis implements are few 
iu number and rude iu construction, hut they have the advantage 
of being light and cheap, and answer his purposes sufficiently 
•veil. A oommon woolen plough, two hoes (kaikots or wdmoUia)^ 
rake and a levelling instrument of the usual South Indian 
pattern are the most important. Deep ploughing is not in vogue. 
The initial cost of an iron plough is great, and for the puddle 
iMiltivation of tho magaram crop its weight is prohibitive. In 
preparing ■for the kanni crop it might bo of use, but the fine 
^ilth to which the surfaod soil is- reduced by frequent ploughings 
with a native plough probably absorbs the light showers that fall 
'“^t the time of sowing more readily than would the deep furrow 
tamed up by an iron plough, which the fierce heat of the sun 
28 
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GHA?. ly. would soon bake to briok-liko oonsistenoy. Another objection to 
Wet Landh. their use is that the kandams or plots are too small to admit of 
rapid working with a plough drawn by several yoke of oxen. 
Manure is plentiful* and the ryot is not driven by lack of fuel 
to divert cowdiing from its natural use and to utilise it as fuel. 
Wood ashes are cheap, a fair sized basketful generally costing 
less than an anna, and green manure grows in abundance on most 
of the laterito hills. But the ryot does not take full advantage 
of the resources at his command. Poudrette is sparingly used in 
the vicinity of Cannanoro, but the prejudice against night-soil 
has yet to be ovorootne. G-oats (the climate docs not suit sheep) 
are not penned on the fields for the sake of their manure, 
and, as the practice of bedding cattle on loaves and branches is 
unknown, the whole of their urine is lost. Chemical manures 
are manufactured in a factory at Calicut, but the planters of 
the Wynaad are the only customers in Malabar. Perhaps the 
best feature of the wet land cultivation is the frequent ploughings 
that precede the sowing. No sooner is the last crop of the season 
off the ground than preparations begin for next year’s kanni crop. 
Sun baked clods are rednood to powder by clubs, locally known as 
katta’-kols^ and by all rules of agricultural practice the land should 
be ploughed not loss than seven or eight times before the seed is 
sown. Upwards of 150 varieties of paddy seod nre known, but 
probably the same kinds are called by different names in different 
parts of the district. Tlio seed is sown dry or sprouting, ])ut 
transplantation is the method adopted whenever there is prospect of 
sufficient rain for the nurseries. Generally speaking the kanni 
crop is sown broadcast, and seedlings are planted out for the 
magaram and karinkara crops. To induce germination the seed is 
soaked in water for twenty-four hours, then wrapped in plautajn 
leaves and covered with a mat. On the third day it sprouts. 
Nurseries for seedlings arc prepared with peculiar care. The 
plots are usually on high level, and the soil should be a good loam 
free from stones or gravel. They are ploughed many times and 
are liberally manured with ashes, leaves and liquid cowdnng. 
For the rest the cultivation is of the ordinary puddle kind. The 
kmni crop is weeded once, the magaram not at all. After 
reaping the grain is beaten out with stioks or trodden under foot 
by labourers ; bullocks are not used for the purpose, except in tho 
Wynaad and parts of Palghat. It is winnowed by being poured 
out from a basket on to the threshing floor when a wind is blowing- 
In the absence of a wind fans are used. Until quite recently 
paddy in Malabar was comparatively free from pestB, but in the last 
two years the well-known rioe hispa {Hi^pa aeneseens) has made an 
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appearance in the Ponn^ni and Emad taluks as well as another 
fly akin to it, but‘ as yet unidentified and believed to bo a species 
new to India. 

In the North Arcot district, according to the District Manual, 
crop experiments continued over a period of eight years showed 
the average outturn of paddy per acre to be 1,340 Madras measures 
in one taluk, 1,192 in another and 840 in a third, and Mr. If. A. 
Stuart concludes that * 800 measures is a very fair average outturn 

for all wet lands.’ In the 
margin arc tabulati'd the 
results of 901 experiments 
conducted in Malabar by the 
Revenue and Settlement 
Departments dui*ing the past 
sixteen years. The average 
outturn is only 535 Madras 
measures per acre. The soil 
of the ordinary flat in 
Malabar is probably not so 
rich as that in the ayacuts 
of many East Coast tanks. 
The hauni crop, the principal crop in Malabar, is rarely ou the 
ground more than four months ; and poor crops of ])addy are often 
raised at a minimura cost on terraces high up above fho double 
crop lands. These arc partial, but only partial, explanations of the 
low average ; and the real reason probably is that the standard of 
wet cultivation is lower than on tho East Coast. D nder the influence 
of the unfailing rains the soil responds too readily with moderate 
crops to inefficient cultivation, and tho ryot’s wits arc not sharpened 
fiy a constant struggle with the forces of nature. The fields are 
over-cropped and are given no rest, and wastage is not repaired 
by sufficient manure. ^Iie grain land cultivator, moreover, is too 
often a pauper tenant with no capital. Ho is often rack rented, 
and ho ha*i little inducement towards intensive cultivation. I’he 
Agricultural Associations that have recently been formed are 
wisely devoting a large share of their attention to the possibility 
of improving the rice cultivation, 

A well-established rotation of crops is a nnh'coablo feature of 
firy cultivation in Malabar, and after two, three or at tho most 
four crops arc taken off tho ground tho land is allowed to lie 
fallow for two or throe years. The cultivation is shifting, and 
bonce the distinction referred to in Chapter XI below between 
occupied and unoccupied dry lands. The most important ^ry 



Nunibei* of 

Outturn 

Taluks. 

experi- 

ments. 

per acre in 
Madras 


measures. 

Chirakkal 

33 

570 

KoUayam 

37 

not) 

Kurumbrandd ... 

73 

194 

Calicut 

C8 

448 

Krnad 

31 
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crops are punam and morlan, both a species of hill ricO) 
gingclly (Sesamum indicum), samai or millet (Panieum 
miliar e) and ginger {Zinziber officinale). Ragi is the staple dry 
crop of Wyiiaad, and in the drier parts of Palghat oholam 
{Sorghum vulgare), cumhu (Pennisetum iyphoideum)^ castor and 
other crops characteristic of the East Coast are cultivated. 
Experiments are now being made with ground-nut and jute, 
for both of wln’ch the conditions seem suitable ; and it is hoped 
that in them may be found a valuable crop for the bettor dry 
lands. 

The term punam is applied to cultivation on the forest-clad 
hills at the foot of the ghats, and on the ghat slopes themselves. 
It is a moat destructive form of cultivation, with ruinous effects 
upon forest growth. A patch of forest is cleared and burnt, 
trees too big to be burnt being girtlled and loft to die. A crop of 
hill rice, mixed with which dholl, millet and plantains are often 
grown, is raised, and the ground is then loft fallow for some 
years, the cultivators, generally hillmcn, moving on to another 
patch to repeat the process. The seed is sown in Apiil and 
beyond an occasional weeding the crop, which is reaped in 
September, requires little attention. The crop, however, has to 
bo watched or fences have to be erected to keep away wild boasts. 
The virgin soil is wonderfully rich, and the small amount of seed 
that is sown yields a bountiful harvest. The best land experi- 
mented on by the Settlement Departineut in Chirakkal taluk gave 
an outturn of 900 Madras measures to the acre, and the average of 
20 experiments was 557 measures. Pamm cultivation is especially 
common in the two northern taluks. 

Modan is grown on the low hills which abound in the 
plains of Malabar. The rotation is usually modan, gingclly 
and samai, but on the best lands a ginger crop frequently precedes 
the modaii. Preparations for modan begin in August and between 
that month and the sowing of the crop in the following April the 
land is ploughed twelve times. The seed is sown with ten times 
its own weight in ashes and cowdung, and the crop, which is 
weeded once, is reaped in September. Gingclly is then put down 
and harvested in December or January. The samai crop, which 
is not of great value, is raised in the following May and June ; 
and the land is then allowed to lie fallow for two, three or four 
years aooording to its fertility. 

One of the distinctive features of agriculture in Malabar is the 
cultivation of ginger, a very valuable crop. Its cultivation in 
almost every taluk is extending yearly, but the JOmad taluk 
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produces the most and the best ginger. The methods of its culti- 
vation are simple in the extreme, and the cliief factors in the 
success of the crop are a good soil and a timely rainfall. Opt;ra- 
tions begin in the first week in May. The ground is cleared of 
stones, stubble and the rank growth of tlie previous monsoon, and 
is then ploughed six times. Towards the end of tlio moiitli the 
tubers are planted out in raised beds twelve foot long by two 
broad, separated one from another by shallow tronches. In those 
bods shallow pits, about four inches square, are made at intervals 
of a foot, and in each pit a tuber is placed on a small quantity of 
cattle manure. The tubers aro then covered lightly with earth, 
and aro protected from the sun by a covering of heaves and 
branches. Chemhu [callmHum esculenfum) is often grown as a mixed 
crop. Six weeks later fresh leaves and hranclies are put down, 
and the opportunity is taken to weed the beds, and, bv lieaping 
up the mud round the edges, to repair the ravages made on them 
by the heavy rains ef tho first monsoon. After another six weeks, 
ill September, the process is repeated, and the covering of leaves 
and branches renewed. The tubers mature in the mouth of Dhanu 
(Dccombor- January), and aro hoed up raucli in the same way as 
potatoes in England. . 

Ginger is sold either green or dry. Dry ginger is four or 
five times as expensive as green, but the dilferonco in price is 
accounted for not only by the cost of drying hut also by tlio 
slirinkage that ensues in the process. Before drying tho rhizomes 
aro pared with a knife, and the outer skin is removed. Tho crop 
is then spread out on a rock, and is loft for at leaet a week exposed 
to the sun by day and the dew by night. It is then sent to 
Calicut to bo cured and bleached. 

.Upon the bleaching the flavour of the ginger largely dc'pciids. 
Tho ginger is first dried once more in the sun, washed in lime- 
water and dried again : it is then placed in racks or baskets in 
file upper part of a kiln through which the smoko of a sulphur lire 
slowly filters for some three hours. The process, including the 
drying and washing, is repeated three times ; hut in the final 
hlcaehing the rhizomes are left ten or twelve hours in tho kiln. 
Guo final drying ensues, and the ginger is packed up ready for 
export in mango wood boxes, tho insides of which have been 
stooped in lime-water. Commercially the ginger is divided into 
four qualities according to the size of the rhizomes and tho number 
oyes or nodules. The best is exported to England and other 
European countries, the poorer qualities to Bombay and a certain 
Amount is retained for sale locally, as ginger enters largely into tho 
I'ative physician^s pharmacopoeia. 
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.OHiP. IV. Gingor is a very valuable crop. Thirty tuWms of 26 lbs. eacli 
Dry are sown to the acre, and an ordinary crop j^iclds sixfold or 180 
Cultivation. green ginger. At As. 12 the tuldm, the average price 

of green ginger, this represents in money a gross return of Its. 135. 
But the cultivator’s stake in the crop is a very high one. Culti- 
vation expenses are heavy and the crop precarious. . A late 
monsoon and an unusually heavy one are alike disastrous, and a 
parasite not infrequently does great damage. The charges for 
cultivating an acre of land have been estimated as follows : — 



RS. 

A. 

P. 

Cost of bullocks for ploughing 1 acre 

'2 

0 

0 

30 tulams of seed at Ro. 1 per tulam . . 

30 

0 

0 

150 baskets of cattlo manure at 6 pios each . . 

4 

11 

0 i 

300 bundles of leaves at 6 pics the bundle . , 

9 

6 

0 i 

Cost of labour, implements, etc. . . 

8 

15 

0 1 


55 

0 

0 i 

i 


The net letuni to the cultivator is thus Rs. 80 per acre, but out 
of this he has to defray the charges of paring the rhizomes before 
the preliminary drying. The old women, to whom this task is 
allotted, are paid at the rate of As. 1-0 per tuldm, and the cost 
for the whole crop thus amounts to Rs. 17. The Rs. 63 that 
remain have to bo divided between tlio cultivator, the janmi, and 
Government; but, as the janmi's share is usually nominal and the 
assessment never exceeds Rs. 2 per acre, the bulk of the profits go 
to the cultivator. The cultivator’s actual outlay in money is 
probably small, and his return in money much greater. Ginger 
is usually cultivated in small patches, not more than half an acre 
in extent, and the labour expended on it is generally that of .the 
cultivator and his family. The implements and bullocks are those 
used in the cultivation of his wet lands, the manure he gets from 
his cattle, the leaves are generally to be had close at hand for the 
cost of carriage, and the seed he has saved from his last year’s 
crop. 

Tubers for seed are selected on the day that the crop is dug 
up, those with the most pronounced eyes or nodules being selected. 
They are at once buried in a bole in the ground, and the aperture 
is covered with planks. Eight or nine days later the planks are 
removed and the tubers are exposed to the air for two days. The 
hole is then covered up again, until the tubers are required for 
planting. 

Gardens. Gardens are as a rule cultivated with more oare than wct-laiuU 

for the reason that the cultivator has greater fixity of tenure au<l 
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consequently more inducement to improve them. They arc Chap. iv. 
usually demised on kdnam for a period of not less than twelve (Iariiknr. 
years, and full value has to bo paid for improvements on 
rodemption. The oliaraeteristic garden products are the cocoa and 
areca palms, the jack tree and the popper vine. I^heso four are 
known par cxcal lence as the ndl bhogam^ tho four improvements. 

Betel vinos, talipot and sago palms, bread fruit, mango and 
tamarind trees, plantains, pine apples, saffron and wild arrow- 
root {Curcuma angmtifolia) are also grown in gardens in addition 
to many species of vegetables. 

Historically the most interesting of those is popper, tho magnet The 
which drew first the Moors and then tho Portuguese to Malabar; 
but economically the most important is the cocoanut. its 
importance can be partially exhibited in figtires. Products of 
the cocoanut —cocoanut oil, copra, coir yarn, rope and poonac, to 
mention the most important — accounted for about half tho total 
exports from Malabar in 1003-04, valued at close upon 50O lakhs 
of rupees. But apart from these products, every bit of tho tree is 
of value. It is tapped for toddy, and from the toddy jaggery is 
prepared, and arrack is distilled. Its leaves are used for thatch- 
ing, their stems and tho hard shells of the kernels for fuel ; the 
ripe nut or elanlr is full of the most refreshing liquid ; anrl in 
tho last resort tho tree is cut down, and its trunk utilised in 
huilding. 

The cocoanut thrives best on the alluvial deposits of silt and 
sand found ou the coast in tho vicinity of estuaries and backwaters ; 
but it also flourishes with careful cultivation on tho lower slopes 
of tho laterite hills of tho interior which dominate the paddy 
fiats. These two classes of land aro distinguished in Malabar by 
the names ditu veppu and kara veppu, ‘ river’ lands, and ‘ bank * 
or high lands. On the latter cultivation is more difficult and 
more expensive, and tho initial cost of planting is especially high. 

The rainfall of the district is heavy, and tho position of the 
{gardens is such that much drainage water passes through them. 

To prevent tho soil being washed away, deep trenches are dug 
round the garden ; and, with the earth thus obtained, mud walls 
arc raised. Each garden is thus separated from its neighbour by 
a double embankment with a deep trench between. These trenches 

edavazhia are often in the case of older gardens perpendicular 
cuttings ten or fifteen feet deep, and serve as water courses in the 
njonsoon and also as foot paths for man and boast. In such gardens 
where the soil is laterite, the pits in which the seedlings 

planted out are wider and deeper, more manure is required, 
sud the trees begin to boar later than in dttu veppu gardens. 
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OIIAP, IV. For propagation fully matured nuts from old trees are selected. 

.Qaedens. They are left in the sun for some days, until the liquid within tie 

" kernel has nearly dried up, and aro then soaked in water for 

periods varying in different parts of the district from ten days to a 
month. They aro then buried in good, loamy soil with only the 
tops loft showing. At this state almost daily watering is required, 
except during the monsoon. Throe months after being put down 
the nuts begin to sprout ; and three, nine or even twelve niontlis 
later, according to the quality of the soil, the seedlings are planted 
out in pits just before the burst of the south-west monsoon. The 
size of the pit varies. On alluvial soils they are not moro thau two 
feet deep and two feet in diameter ; but in rocky parambas, where 
space has to be given for the roots of the tree to spread, they arc 

occasionally six feet deep and nine in diameter. The pits should 

be forty men’s feet apart ; but this is a coniiscl of perfection rarely 
followed, and over-planting is one of the commonest defects of 
garden cultivation in Malabar. Ashes are put down with the seed- 
lings, and, to keep away white ants, a handful of salt is often added. 
The young plants arc watered in the hot weather for the next 
three years ; and the pit is gmdually filled np, partly with soil 
washed in by the rains, partly with leaf, ash and cattle manure. 
A mature garden is ploughed up every year, and a shallow treiieh 
is dug round the roots of each tree and filled up with manure. 

The age at which tho'coooanut palm ooraes into bearing varies 
with the spooies of the tree and the soil in which it is grown. 
Some varieties — thirty different species are well known — grow 
more rapidly and perish sooner thau others, and in alluvial soils 
the tree boars sooner than in kara veppu lands. On an average the 
oocoanut comes into full bearing ab:)ut its tenth year, hoars 
vigorously for the next forty years and less and less in the last thirty 
years of its life. The number of nuts it bears is another vexed 
question. The cautious oaloulations of tho Settlement Department, 
based on the saying that the trees should bo forty men’s feet or 
thirty -two linear feet apart, allow forty trees to an aore, and an 
average of fifty-five nute for ‘ best ’ trees. This estimate of 2,200 
nuts a year as the produce of an aero of the best oocoanut land is 
veiry moderate. In tho Ponnani and Goohin taluks, espooially iu 
a year when sardines (the finest of all manures for eoooanuts) an; 
plentiful, a yield of 100 nuts per tree is not uncommon ; and 60, 
60 and even 100 trees are planted to the aore. The standard ij^ 
Cochin State is 60 trees per aore, in Ceylon 6 1, and in Travanoori 
100 . The nuts take between eight and ten months to mature, and 
are plucked six or eight timos in the year by ooolieB who are paid 
at the rate of one nut for every five trees plucked, 
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The ooooanuti has many enemies. In the Liaccadive islands chap. ly. 
and on the mainland rats do great damage by gnawing holes in the (Cvrpkns. 
tender nuts. In some parts they are kept away by small shields 
of plaited cocoaiiut leaves placed above each bunch of growing 
nuts, 'rhe rats are scared by the plaits, and the dovieo is said to 
be not so ineffectual as it would appear. Toddy eats are also 
destructive and are kept at bay by thorns bound round the 
trunk of the tree. Worms destroy the roots and burrow into the 
trunk, and the leaves are devoured by a species of beetle known 
as ‘ chelu Wliite ants attack the seedlings. ^ 

The jack tree, another valuable tree, flourishes best in clayey 'i'i,e jack 
soils, its growth on sand being poor and stunted. The tree oovera 
twice as much ground as a cocoaiiut, and th(; saying is that jack 
trees should bo planted so far apart that a monkey cannot jump 
from one to another. Gardens planted with jack trees only arc 
however almost unknown, and they are generally scattorc'd here 
and there in coooanut and arecanut gardens, la North Malabar 
there is a superstition that jack trees planted at tlio four corm>rs 
of a garden flourish better than elsewhere, and higher rates of 
compensation were at one time allowed by the courts for such trocjs. 

An average tree begins to boar in its eighth year and yields 20 or 
30 fruits in the year. They are said to live for 400 years and to 
bear for lOO years. The fruit is not always sold, unless it is grown 
within easy distance of a bazaar or market. It is eaten grooii or 
ript' by all classes, and in the hot weather, when grain is getting 
scarce and dear, it is the staple food of th(5 poor. I’he timber is 
valuable for carpentry and furniture. When freshly cut the h(.‘art 
wood is yellow ; but on long exposure to the air it gradually 
darkens, finally becoming of a mahogany colour. The wood 
c<jntaiii8 colouring matter useful in dy eing. 

The areca palm, like the jack, docs not thrive on sandy soil Tlioarcoa 
and is at its best on the hanks of rivers in the intc^rior of the 
district. It is cultivated in much the same way as the cocoaiiut. 
flipe nuts from an old tree arc plucked in I)occml>er or J anuary ; 
and, after being covered with cowdung and left in the sun for two 
or three days, are planted out a few inches apart in carefully pre- 
pared beds. I'he bods are covered with leaves to protect them 
from the sun, and watered almost daily. The nuts begin to sprout 
two months later, and in the following year tho seedlings are 
planted out in pits at the beginning of tho monsoon. Three hand- 
fuls nf cowdung are put down at the same time, and leaf manure 
and more cowdung are applied three months later. The gardens 
are ploughed every year, and the trees are manured in tho same 
as coooanuts, but require more watering. Betel vines are 
28 
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often trained up the palms. Areoa trees come into bearing in the 
seventh or eighth year and are in full vigour for the next 30 years, 
'rhe Settlement Department allowed 480 trees to the acre for a 
fully planted garden, but double that number are often planted. 
The trees produce from 150 to 500 nuts a year, 200 nuts being a 
fair average. A good fully planted garden measuring an acre thus 
produces nearly 100,000 nuts a year, worth about Rs. 100, and the 
cultivation is very profitable The nuts are plucked three times a 
year, in the months of January, February and March. The nut is 
chewed with the betel-leaf, but is also a useful purgative for dogs 
and other animals. 

Pepper is indigenous in Malabar, ft is grown chiefly in the 
throe northern taluks of the district. The best comes from the 
north of Ohirakkal, and is known oommoroially as Taliparamba 
pepper. Vines are scattered here and there in the gardens of 
the other taluks, but south of Kurumbranad regular plantations 
are almoat unknown. Twenty years ago, hard hit by leaf disease 
in coffee, the planters of the Wynaad turned their attention to 
pepper. For years it throve and its cultivation yielded larger pro- 
fits ; blit recently a mysterious disease, seemingly of a fungoid 
origin, has made its appearance in the taluk, and the outlook of the 
industry is gloomy. The symptoms are a whitling of the vino and 
loss of foliage duo to diminished supply of sap, and its worst feature 
is that the soil of an infected plantation becomes so poisoned that 
the planting of cuttings from healthy vines is quite useless. The 
disease prevails also on the plains, but in a milder form. To 
study its history and combat it, Glovoriiment has started an experi- 
mental garden near Taliparamba. 

The initial cost of forming a plantation is heavy, hut the 
garden is not expensive to keep np. The vine is trained to a 
standard, and flourishes best in loamy soils near the foot of the 
Western Ghats. A rainfall of 100 inches or more is required. 
Copious rain is essential in the blossoming season between June 
20th and July 5th, but in the three months before picking a heavy 
downpour injures the soft pulpy berries. On the coast, where 
pepper is grown incidentally in ooooanut and other gardens, um- 
brageous trees such as jacks and mangoes are used as standards ; 
but in the regular plantations of the interior trees 

{Erythrim Indka), which grow quickly and can be planted close 
together, are preferred. Murikku seeds are sown with hill rice and 
pulses, and in throe years when they are six feet high and five 
inches in girth the trees are out down at the roots in Dhann 
(Deoember- January) and stacked in some convenient spot till the 
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monsoon. The paramha selected for the plantation is in the mean- chap. iv. 
time terraced, levelled and cleared of all jungle and forest growth. (Jardkns 
Just before the monsoon bursts, the murtkku trees are planted out 
about six feet apart ; and three weeks later, when they have struck 
root, cuttings from healthy mature vines are planted at their foot. 

The roots of the murikku tree do not go deep ; and, to prevent the 
tree from offering too much resistance to the wind and being blown 
down, its branches are lopped off every year. In Malabar pepper 
is propagated from cuttings, and the other two methods of layering 
and growing from germinated seed are rarely adopted. The cut- 
tings are about two and a half feet long and are planted two feet 
deep, five or six being trained to a single prop. No manure is jmt 
down at this stage. In Karkkidagam (J uly-August) and again in 
Tnlam ( October-November), the soil of the garden is turned up 
with a hoe, and plantains are cultivated between the props to 
provide shade for the growing vine. Subsequently the garden 
requires little attention. The soil is dug up twice a year, and the 
shoots of the vines (which grow rapidly and ultimately attain a 
height of twenty feet), are tied with fibre to the prop, and their roots 
are covered with leaves in the hot weather. The vine begins to bear 
fruit in its third or fourth year. It yields for twenty years and 
then fails gradually. Blossoms form at the end of Juno, berries in 
August and September. The gathering season is from January to 
March. The flowers and fruit are delicate, and readily damaged 
by rough handling. Bamboo ladders are therefore used iii tying 
up the vines and plucking the berries. The clusters (known as 
chittal in Malabar) are picked by hand and placed in a basket 
slung round the picker’s neck. There are several varieties of the 
popper vine, the best on the plains being kalluvalliy valankCtta and 
uihirankoUa. The first named is the best, its berries being heavier 
and bigger than those of other varieties. The produce of a vine 
varies. In good years the best varieties planted in suitable soil 
yield as much as ton Tellicherry seers of green pepper, hut the 
average yield is about throe or four seers. Very little manure is 
put down in the pepper gardens of the plains of Malabar. In 
North Ganara, where the vines are trained up arcca palms, 

(juantities of leaf mould manure are used by the growers of the 
spice. 

Betel {Piper betik) is the most important bye-product of a Mala- Betel, 
bar garden. The vine is usually trained on artificial standards ; 
but in Nannambra amsam of the Emad taluk, where the soil is a 
sandy loam and the finest betel is grown, the stems of areca palms 
are utilized as props. The advantage of this practice is that one 
watering suffices both for the vine and its prop ; and, as watering 
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is ncccssai'y for six months in the year, and in the hot weather is 
repeated every four days, the saving of expense is considerable. 
The vine also shares the benefit of the manure put down for tlie 
areca palm. In October the old vino is taken down, rolled up and 
buried once more at the foot of the palm with only the top showing. 
By the end of February it is eight or ten feet high, and the young 
leaves are ready to be plucked. They are picked twice a month 
till October, and in the monsoon months the vine is fruitful. 
Estimates of the yield vary greatly. Near Malappuram, where 
the betel is not so good and the leaves are leas carefully selected 
for the market, a vine is said to produce 2,000 leaves a year. In 
Nannambra the estimate is much lower, but the betel fetches two 
or three times the price of other varieties in the Calicut bazaar. 
In the hot weather a bundle of 100 leaves of Nannambra betel 
fetchoB from eight to ten pies. 

It remains to deal briefly with the chief special products of the 
Wynaad plantations, coffee, cinchona, tea and rubber. 

The cultivation of the coffee plant was introduced into Malabar 
by Mr. Murdock Brown in his plantation at Anjarakandi at 
the end of the 18tli century, and thence appears to have found its 
way up to Manantoddy, where a few bushes were planted in the 
Mess compound by the officers of the detachment then stationed 
there. Between 1830 and 1840 their luxuriant growth attracted 
the attention of two members of the firm of Messrs. Parry & Co., 
who were travelling up to their estates on the Baba Budan hills in 
Mysore ; and at their suggestion the ‘ Pew Estate ’ was opened 
on the hill where the Forest office now stands. The venture 
prospered, and gradually soon estates sprang up all over the taluk. 
Their success was immediate ; half a ton an acre was an ordinary 
crop, and the possession of an estate was looked upon as a short 
cut to a fortune. 

The first serious check to the industry was given by the borer, 
Xyhtrechus qmdrupeSf which in 1865 destroyed whole estates ; and 
soon after a remedy for its ravages had been discovered in the 
planting of quick-growing trees to shade the coffee, the fungus, 
Hemleia VastatriXy commonly known as leaf disease, made its 
appearance, and by 1875 had devastated the whole district. The 
decline of the industry was accelerated by the fall of prices due to 
increased production in other countries, and the low water mark 
was reached at the end of the century when the competition witH 
Brazil drove prices down to £2-7-0 per cwt. There has been 
some improvement since, and coffee is still the staple product ot 
the Wynaad plantations ; but it pays only on the most favourabl}' 
situated estates and only with the most careful onlUvation^ 
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ten years from 1893 to 1903 the acreage under it decreased from chap. \v. 
20,096 to 5,477, and it is gradually being supplanted by tea. 

The two principal species grown are Coffin Arabica and Coffeit 
Liberica. The latter produces a coarser-flavoured coffee, and the 
former is the plant usually ciiltivated : 

“ Its foliage resembles that of the Portuguese laurel ; the 
small white blossom is not unlike that of the jessamine in form and 
scent ; the berries arc at first dark green, changing as they mature 
to yellow red and finally deep crimson. Beneath the skin of the 
ripe berry, or * cherry ' as it is called, is a mucilaginous, saccha- 
rine, glutinous pulp, closely enveloping the ‘beans'. . . . 

these beans are coated with a cartilaginoous membrane known as 
‘ parchment,' and beneath this by a very delicate semi-transparent 
jacket, termed the silverskin." 

There is a considerable literature regarding the (uiltivation of 
coffee, and it is unnecessary to discuss hero the various methods 
advocated. Manures are almost universally employed in large 
quantities. 

The processes of manufacture are briefly as follows : the 
‘ cherry ' is picked when it is quite ripe ; the ‘ pulp ' is removed 
and the bean now known as * parchment ' coffee is dried. When 
thoroughly dried the parchment is sent down to the coast to be 
cured. The processes arc more easily effected in a dry and warm 
atmosphere, and require special machinery. The bean is left in 
the parchment for some weeks, and is then * hulled ' or ‘ peeled ' 
by being warmed in the sun and passed through a machine similar 
to that used for mortar. Finally the beans arc sorted and the 
different grades are * garbled ' by women with native winnowing 
fans. 

The labour on the estates is nearly all imported; and in 1903, 

‘»n the motion of some of the plantois in this and other districts 
who considered that the existing Act XIII of 1859 was inadequate 
to secure control over defaulting labour contractors and absconding 
' oolies, the Madras Planters Labour Act I of 1903 was passed into 

; but it has not found favour with employers of labour, and 
it ^ amendment is already under consideration. 

Cinchona was one of the remedies to which the planter had Cinchona, 
recourse when coffee began to fail, and between 1880 and 1890 was 
largely grown. Unfortunately for the Wynaad, Ceylon entered 
llie field about the same time ; the drug was poured upon the 
iHarket and in ten years time prices dropped from one pound 
per ounce to ten pence. Very little cinchona is now^ grown in 
Malabar. The cinchonas, of which there are numerous species, are 
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CHAP. IV. iiativos of Soiitli Amerioa. Quinine is a corruption of the word 
arKciAi, “ Quiria quina ” or ** bark of barks and its virtues were probably 
Products, American Indians, before the arrival of the Spanish ; 

but Europe and tho East Indies are indebted to the Countess of 
Chinchon, the wife of a Viceroy of Peru, and her Jesuit friends 
for the introduction of the drug into Europe in 1640 ; and it was 
long known as “Countess’ Powder’* or “ Jesuits’ bark.” The 
usual method of harvesting the bark is tho coppice system ; tho 
tree is cut down close to the ground in about its fifteenth year, 
and the bark is sliced off and dried in the sun or by artificial heat. 
Quinine is not manufactured in the district, and all the bark is 
either sent to the Nilgiri factory or to Europe. 

Xoa, Tea was first introduced into the Wynaad by Messrs. Parry 

Co., who grew it for many years on their Perindotti Estate. 
The failure of cinchona gave an impetus to its cultivation, and since 
1392 many coffee estates have been converted into tea gardens. 
Extensions are still going on, for tea does well in many parts of 
the Wynaad, and it may yet prove the salvation of the planting 
industry there. Prices show a tendency to rise and efforts are 
being made to create a market among natives of India. From 
tho 1st April 1903 a customs cess of one quarter of a pie per 
pound on all tea exported from India was imposed by law, and 
tho proceeds are handed over to a committee to be expended in 
increasing the consumption of tea outside the United Kingdom ; 
the results so far seem to have been satisfactory. The tea planter 
however requires more capital than the coffee planter, since the tea 
must be manufactured on or close to the estate where it is picked, 
and considerable outlay is necessary on machinery and buildings. 
Picking and manufacture also goes on all the year round, whereas 
the coffee planter has only one crop to deal with. • 

The tea plant is a Camelia^ and its blossom closely resembles that 
of the ordinary single white Camclia and has a similar scent. 
Three varieties are grown, the pure China tea, the indigenous 
Assam sort and the hybrid between these two, which is the most 
useful and generally grown of the three. It produces twice as 
much leaf as the pure China and yet possesses a great deal of the 
latter's hardiness. 

Each of the leaves of tho shoot of a tea plant is known by a 
technical name. The bud at the extreme end is called the tip or 
the “flowery pekoe”; the two next to it “ orange pekoe ” ; the 
two next “ souchong ” ; and the next two, the largest of the series, 
“ congou.” When a ‘ flush ’ or ‘ burst ’ of young green leaf, 
occurs on the estate, all these leaves are all pluoked together and 
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taken to the factory, where they are spread out on shelves and loft chap, iv 
to wither, until they can be rolled between the lingers without SpKt ul 
breaking. The leaves arc then rolled by machine, and laid out in 
a thin layer in a darkened and moist room and left to ferment. 

When the required stage of fermentation is reached the tea is 
roasted or ‘ fired ’ in a machine called a “ siroooo,” which drives 
hot air between trays on which the leaves are spread. Finally, 
the fired tea is sifted by machinery , the grades usually distinguished 
being orange pekoe, broken pekoe, pekoe, pekoe souchong, broken 
souchong and congou. 

Eubher is a product which is now attracting ijonsiderable ihihbop. 
attention. The three principal rubber trees on Hpvea Braziliensis^ 
called Par^, from the district round one of the mouths of the 
Amazon in which it abounds, Manihot glaziovii^ or Ceara so called 
after a province in Brazil where it flourishes, and CasiiHoa elaativa, 
also a South American tree. The first trees planted in South 
India were some Ceara plants sent from Kew to the Nilainbfir teak 
plantations in 1878. Some Par^ and Castilloa plants were 
received in the next year, and at plantation house in Cali(?ut are some 
specimens of the throe trees which were put down in the same year. 

In 1882 an attempt was made to open an experimental plantation 
of Castilloa, at Ingapuzha at the foot of the Tamarasseri ghat, hut 
the undertaking was abandoned owing to diflicultios about the 
title to the land. About the same time some of the Wynaad 
planters following the lead of Ceylon tried Ceara in small plots or 
as shade amongst ooffee : but it was found that tho tree killed 
any coffee growing under it, and ignorance of tho best methods of 
tapping the trees combined with unfavourable results in Ceylon 
gradually led to tho neglect of tho experiment. Recently interest 
in nibber has revived ; many coffee planters have put down small 
patches of Para in their estates, and special plantations of rubber 
are being opened out in the Nilamb6r valley, on tho 8loi)eB of the 
neighbouring hills, and near Puthupddi in the Calicut taluk. The 
whole subject of rubber cultivation is yet in its infancy ; ' but the 
soil and climatic conditions of tho new plantations seem eminently 
suitable to the tree. 

To extract the latex, which occurs chiefly in tho bark of tho 
tree, regular incisions, in the form of spirals round the tree and 
on, are made in the outer layers of the bark; and tho latex is 
oolleoted as it drips from the incisions. It is then left to coagulate 
in shallow pans, and the caoutchouc globules rise to the snrface and 

* The latest hand-book on Par& rubber is *' Hevea Sranlieneia, Pari rnbbor ” 
fferbert Wright (Ferguson, Colombo, 1906). 
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form a thin sheet of rubber, which is known as * biHOuit * or sheet 
rubber. ‘ Scrap * rubber is that which dries round the incisions 
and fails to fall into the collecting tins. 

The economic position of the agricultural classes in Malabar, 
which number two-thirds of the total population, can hardly be 
judged by the ordinary standards adopted elsewhere. The ryotwari 
districts on the East Coast wore in most oases surveyed and settled 
many years ago, and their material progress can be gauged by 
oomj aring the increase of occupied area with the increase of 
population ; they are mainly grain-producing districts, and the 
average production of food per head of population now and many 
years ago can be estimated with some accuracy. In Malabar all 
that is known is that prices rose steadily in the nineteenth century. 
The district is largely a horticultural one, and as its area was 
ascertained only a few years ago by professional survey, it is 
impossible to say whether its production of food is keeping pace 
with the increase of population. The statistics given in the 
separate appendix are also apt to mislead. Thousands of acres are 
shown as cultivable waste, and the inference is that there is room 
for a great extension of cultivation ; but a large part of the 
“ cultivable waste is really uncultivable, and much of the rest is 
mod an and punam laud cultivated once in two or three years and 
then left fallow, but treated as unoccupied for settlement purposes.* 
Again, in Malabar excluding the Wynaad, the average agricul- 
tural holding measures 6*43 acres, compared with 7'35 in the rest 
of the Presidency ; and 75 per cent, of the pattadars pay an 
assessment of ten rupees or less, and together pay less than twelve 
per cent, of the land revenue of the district, while for the rest of 
the Presidency the figures are 66 and 19, respectively. But it is 
not to be inferred from this that there are more petty propriei^)r8 
in Malabar than elsewhere ; the value of an acre of occupied land 
is higher than the average, and the number of pattas includes 
many issued for house-sites, to persons who do not belong to the 
agricultural class. Moreover the desam, which is the unit for the 
issue of pattas, is usually smaller than the East Coast village, anil 
even small pattadars often hold lands in more than one desam. 

The general prosperity of the country is obvious. The rainfall 
is unfailing and famine is unknown. The soil is naturally fertile, 
and no one who travels by the 8. Indian Haiiway through the 
Palghat Gap can fail to bo struck by the oontrast between the 
arid plains and treeless wastes of the Carnatic and the rich paddy 
fields and luxuriant gardens of Malabar. The revenue is collected 
without difficulty, and the general standard of comfort is cem- 

‘fieep. 391, 
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paratively high. But a large proportion of the land \h con- 
centrated in the hands of a small class, and the welfare of the 
agricultural community depends largely upon the relations between 
landlord and tenant. 

The subject was dealt with exhaustively by Mr. Logan in 1883,^ 
and his report though it deals with tho state of affairs tw^enty-five 
years ago is still valuable. It is a strong indictment of the janmi 
based on a detailed study of the revenue history of the district and 
upon enquiries made in every part of Malabar and extended over 
sixteen months. The financial position of 7 ,994 cultivators was 
examined, and it was found that 4,401 were in debt to an 
aggregate amount of nearly 17^ lakhs of rupees, while 1,400 had 
lakhs out at interest. Thus there was a balance of debt 
amounting to nearly 10 lakhs against tho cultivators examined, 
and the interest on this huge sum wont for the most part into 
the hands of the money lender. Mr. Logan concluded that 
the cultivators must be rapidly degenerating into a state of 
insolvent cottierism, a result which ho attributed mainly to 
three crying evils, rack-renting, extortionate renewal fees, and 
inadequate compensation for improvements. 

He found that wot lands were rack-rented more often than 
gardens; tho reason being that a garden requires an initial 
outlay of capital and constant attention subsequently, and tho 
jaumi is therefore more or less in the power of his tenant. On 
the other hand tho cultivation of wet lands requires comparatively 
little labour and capital, and Mr. Logan fouud that the competi- 
tion for such lauds was very keen and rents proportionately high. 
At the beginning of the 19th century when rents were settled 
not by competition but immemorial custom, one- third of tho 
net produce was reserved as Kolu Idbham or tho cultivator’s 
share.2 In 1881 in only two or at the most three of tho 98 estates 
m the low country elaborately examined by Mr. Logan were tho 
cultivators receiving their fair share. They hold generally on 
f'^'unipdttam or simple lease, and in extreme cases tho rent was 
the whole of tho estimated produce after deducting the bare cost 
f^f seed and cultivation. Often again the verumpdttakar did 
»ot hold directly under the janmi, but under a kdnamddr or 
other intermediary. To pay tho ruinous renewal fees demanded 
his janmi, the kdnamddr had in many cases had to borrow at 
interest varying from 12 to 36 percent., and to relievo his position 
Iio had retained possession only of the best lauds and sublet at an 
extreme rack-rent the worst portions of his holding. Tenants 

^ Report of the Malabar special com mission, 1881-82, Vol. I. 

* Mr. Biokards* proclamation, dated 29th Jane 1803. 
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ready to take up wet lands on any terms were not wanting, and the 
result was that the pi-essure was often the heaviest on the lands 
least able to bear it. 

Renewal fees are the fees payable for the renewal of a Mnam 
tenancy. Mr. Logan was of opinion that the practice of demand- 
ing such fees had its origin in an old custom, by which a tenant was 
bound, whenever a new janmi succeeded to the estate, to remit 
a portion of the advance which he had originally made to the 
janmi on entry ; and he held that the evidence of old custom proved 
that the fine or premium on renewal ought not to exceed 20 or 
25 per cent, of the advance, or one year’s rent at the janmi’s 
option. But he found that in practice the renewal fee was fixed 
at any sum which the hdnamddr could be brought by the threat of 
eviction to pay. The custom had in fact developed into an 
‘ outrageous system of forehand renting,* the tenant often having 
to pay in a lump sum the greater part of the rent for the whole 
period of 12 years. The result was that the tenant and the 
sub-tenant, if there was one, were alike impoverished, and the land 
deteriorated for lack of cultivation. 

In theory the Malabar law as to improvements secured to the 
tenant, even though he were a trespasser, 'the right of being paid 
for all kinds of improvements irrespective of the period during 
which he had been in possession of the land improved.* But the 
law failed in its application. The improvement rates for trees, 
shrubs and the like, were rates fixed by old custom, and varied 
enormously throughout the district. For the eocoanut alone 
there were 74 rates varying from 10 pies to Rs. 14 ; and in North 
Malabar and the Calicut taluk the highest rate allowed for a 
eocoanut in full bearing was As. 8, or about half a year’s rent 
for a good tree. For the areca palm there were 28 rates, ranging 
from 1 pie to Es. 4-8-0, and for the jack tree 45 rates varying 
between 1 pic and Rs. 40. The tender of the value of improve- 
ments by janmis before filing a plaint was the merest farce, the 
sum offered being invariably grossly inadequate. The practice 
therefore was to depute Commissioners to assess the improvements 
nt the rates of the locality and the door was opened to the most 
monstrous injustice. The Commissioners were men with no special 
qualifications for the task ; their sympathies were usually rather 
with the janmi, often a Nambfidiri with a high reputation for 
sanctity, than with the tenant who was not seldom aMappilla; 
nod tlieir estimates were never checked except by another Commis- 
sioner with no better qualifications 

The practice of eviction Mr. Logan traced to the break up of the 
feudal system, which had preserved the balance of power between 
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the janmis and the kdnamddrs who wore their armed retainers, 
before the Muhammadan invasion. Rents came to be fixed bv 
competition instead of by custom, and an unscnipnlons class cd 
janmis gradually appreciated the significance of the change, and 
the power of the weapon which the inadequacy of tho improve- 
ment rates and the faulty methods of assessing tin* value of 
improvements placed in their hands. As a result evictions liad 
increased with alarming rapidity, especially between 1800 and 
1880. The average annual numbej* of suits for eviction bad risen 
from 2,039 in the five years ending 1866 to 4,983 in the four years 
ending 1880. The average annual number of persons against 
whom decrees for evietion were annually passed liad increased 
from 1,891 to 8,355 in the same period. A suit for eviction was 
a common device for raising rents, <and tlie decree was often exi?- 
cuted only if tho tenant refused to come to terms. Freqiu ntly a 
tenant was evicted just when the garden which he had phinted 
up with the sweat of his brow and the outlay of all his capital was 
lioginning to repay bim for what he had spent on it ; and after 
twelve or more years of hard iabonr he found himself liomeless, 
with his capital exhausted and the scanty sura allowed for 
improvements swallowed up in the cost of the inevitable suit. 

A further grievance was alleged to exist in tlie social rights 
and dignities, which had from time immemorial been attached to 
the title of janmi. The smallest show of indepeiidonce by the 
tenant was resented as an affront. The J 1 indu tenants were the 
worst sufferers, and the penalty for offending a Nanibudiri 
landlord was oxoommunicatiou. They were not allowed to be 
shaved ; they were forbidden access to temples and tanks ; and 
their women were refused purification after coiitiiicmeiit. They 
\Sere required to contribute to the e.xpenses of wedding and other 
ceremonies in their janmi’ s house, and to make presents on 
asking permission to celebrate weddings in their own families, 
l^sistance to the janmi and ref visa! to meet his illegal demands 
meant eviction and ruin. 

Between the janmi and the tenant, mt)reovcr, then; stood in 
many oases a still more unscrupulous tyrant in the person of tho 
Uriyastan or land agent. The estates of the bigger jamiiis arc 
often immense ; and instead of being concentrated in one or two 
•arge blocks, as in England, are scattered in small patches all 
over Malabar. The Zamorin, for instance, lias hinds in five 
tuluks and 520 desams ; the Kizhakko Kuvilagaiu in four taluks 
^ud 263 desams; the Eadattanad Raja in 116 desams, and five 
other janmis. in 80 or more desams. For their management many 
reqiuiied and they weye as a rule poorly paid 
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and beyond the reach of effective control ; and the nature of theii* 
duties, which were to collect rents and renewal fees and to {jrant 
receipts, placed immense power in their unscrupulous hands. A 
common complaint was that unless ho was bribed the hdriyastan 
refused receipts for rent ; and, as the alleged anuars were deducted 
froni the kdnam amount on eviction, this was a hardship which 
pressed with peculiar severity on the tenant. 

Such was the position of the agricultural tenants twenty five 
years ago according to Mr. Logan ; and he considered that the 
only effective remedy would bo to create a statutory class of peasant 
proprietors with permanent rights of occupancy, and to provide by 
law for adequate compensation to bo paid for tenants’ improvements. 
But there is little doubt that the picture was overdrawn. Mr. 
Logan was prejudiced in favour of the tenants who, he considered, 
had been deprived of their rights by the interpretation which the 
early British administrator had put on the meaning of janmam 
and kdnam tenures; and the janmis’ side of the question was 
insufficiently considered in his enquiry. The petitions which he 
received, in response to his request for evidence of particular terms 
of tenancy and particular grievances, were mainly from Mappillas 
of Emad and Walavanad, and showed that many of the oompiaints 
of high rent were unfounded and many of the threatened evictions 
justified. 

Mr. Logan’s report was subjected to elaborate criiicism by 
two Commissions ; ^ his theories of the origin of the kdnam tenure, 
and of the customary sharing of the produce of all land between 
janmi, kdnamdara and cultivator were not generally accepted ; and 
though it was agreed that there was much rack-renting and that 
the practice of the courts tended to deprive tenants of the value of 
their improvements, it was doubted whether on the whole the 
position of the Malabar cultivating tenant compared unfavourably 
with that of tenants in other districts, and it was held that there 
was no justification for legislation which would destroy rights 
long recognised and interfere with freedom of contract in fixing 
rents. There is considerable evidence to justify the conclusion of 
the earlier writers that before the Mysore invasion the incidents of 
the various tenures of landed property had become more or less 
fixed on a basis of contract ; and the effect of the invasion must have 
been to strengthen the position of the moneyed kdnamdars and 
enable them to obtain unduly favourable terms from their janmis* 
Between 1818 and 1822 the Special Commissioner, Mr. Farmer, 
reported that in many oases the kdnamdar after deducting the 
assessment which he paid to Government and the interest on the 
^ See the report of the Malabar Land Tenures Comuittee, 1867* 
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hdmm amoant, wag paying the janmi only 20 per eont. of the 
pdttam and in other cases nothing at all. In 1831-32 prices began 
to rise and the rise continued for many years ; and the subsequent 
attempt of the janmis to redeem kdnams or renew lliein on tonus 
more advantageous to themselves was a natural result of settled 
government and a rise of prices, and cannot be condemned whole- 
sale as unscmpulous rack-renting. 

The ultimate result of Mr. Logan's enquiries was the enactnicnt 
of the Malabar compensation for Tenants Iraproveiuonts Act (I of 
1887, since superseded by Act I of 1900) which the Commissioners 
of 1885 believed “ would remove a most prominent grievance of the 
tenant in Malabar and was calculated to exercise a b(;ncficial 
effect on the relations of all agrarian olasses in the district.^' As 
the law now stands the full market value of his improvements is 
secured to the tenant, and the landlord cannot contract himself 
out of the obligation to pay for them. The janmi is no longer 
tempted to evict to secure the value of the improvements, and he 
has been shorn of much of his power to demand exorbitant 
renewal fees. No doubt the value of in\provemonts in wot lands 
can seldom be more than trifling ; but a largo number of tenants 
hold both wet lands and parambas on the same lease, and the 
amount of the kdmm is usually greater in the case of wot lauds 
than in the case of parambas. It may be said therefore that the 
Improvements Act has placed a powerful weapon of defence — not 
to say defiance — in the hands of tho tenants.^ ” The full clfcct^of 
the enactment can hardly yet he gauged, but it is signifitiant that 
since 1892 the annual number of suit for eviction has steadily 
declined — as the following figures for South Malabar show : — 



Five years 

Five yours 

Five years 


ending 1890. 

ending 1901. 

ending 1904. 

Average annual number 

of ! 



suits for eviction 

3,178 

2,951 

2,001 

Decrees passed 

2,352 

2,175 

1,707 


At the recent settlement the old assessment was enhanced by 
iicarly 80 per cent, and the pattas were issued to the janmis. The 
increase was justified and the new demand will not be collected in 
b^nl for some years j but the introduction of a settlement with the 
j^nmi, accompanied by an enhancement of the assessment which 
nuist obviously reduce the share of the produce available for 
aii'tribution between the landlords and tenants, could hardly have 
1 the Settlement officer’s report in 6.O., No, 246, Ber., dated 16th Marcli 
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failed to exaggerate the evil plight of the tenants, if the janmis 
wore all powerful and everywhere oppressive. No such result 
has been apparent ; indeed the complaints are largely from the 
j an mis, who object with some reason to having to pay the assess- 
ment on gardens and house -sites, where, as a rule the improve- 
niouts belong to the tenant, and the janmi often gets only a 
nominal rent, a mere fraction it may be of the assessment. 
Section 14 of the Janmam Registration Act (III of 1896) makes 
some provision for this, by declaring that, if both consent, janmi 
and tenant may, under certain conditions, be registered jointly as 
pattadars and the tenant be then hold responsible for the assess- 
ment in the first instance ; but comparatively little use has us yet 
been made of the section. The experience of the Court of Waids 
in managing the Kavalappara and Punnatthr Estates may also 
bo quoted in illustration of the ditfioultics of the janmi’s position. 
The Collector and Agent to the Coui-t finds that his tenants am 
in many cases scheming to acquire janmam rights by adverse pos- 
session and decline to pay rent or renewal fees ; ho has not powers 
of distraint under Act VIII of 1865, and he is debarred from 
evicting on a large scale by lack of ready money ; the estate’s 
wealth for the most part consists in land, its rents are paid in kind, 
and to sell its janmam right would be considered dishonourable. 

On tho whole the balance of power seems now to be fairly 
even between landlord and tenant, and there is little reason to 
believe that the average Malabar cultivator is more indebted or 
more reasonably discontented than the agricultural tenant of 
other districts. The situation is however inevitably complicated 
by the elaborate system of land tenures that has grown np, and a 
difierence may he drawn between the couditions of North and 
South Malabai'. In North Malabar the kdnam is more often *an 
ordinary mortgage ; there is a less defined line between the classes 
of landlord and tenant; many of the janmis are themselves also 
tenants and the ownership of the lands as ascertained in the 
janman registration enquiries at the last settlement is widely 
diffused. In the South on the other hand tho bulk of the land, 
including the vraste^ is the monopoly of a comparatively small class 
of landlords, tenacious of lights and privileges which are disputed 
by an influential class of kdnam tenants ; the kdnamddr is more 
often a more intermediary and the interests of the cultivating 
sub'tenant inadequately protected. The advisability of tenancy 
legislation is still under consideration. 
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P*iRKSTS— Donudation of ghat alopes — Zones of forest gfrowth— I Vcidiions forests 
of the plains —Evorgi’cen forosts—Evorgrcon sholn forests — Jlniuboo forests 
of the Wynaad— Deciduous forests of the Wynaad and Attapadi valley. 
State Forests — fJrowth of conservanoy — North Malabar Teak forests of 
the Wynaad— The Tiruuelli forests and the Kandtb range — Eh‘plinnfc eateli- 
ing — Forests of South Malabar — New Ainarainbaluni reserve Pnlgbnl, 
range “Silent and Aitapadi valley reserves— Nilninbur teak plantations 
- Mahogany ard mbbers—Forest orirne. 

Allusion has already been made in Chapter T above to tlie 
wonderfully varied and interesting flora of Malabar. Most of the 
forests belong to private janmis; and unhappily, niisoientifif^ 
forestry, the ravages of the timber thief and the destnuitive 
\mmm cultivation ^ are slowly but surely denuding the ghat slopes 
of all valuable timber, and the paddy flats below liave already 
been injured by the wash of sand and gravel. The average’ janini 
is anxious to turn his trees into money with the least po88i])l(> 
delay, and in this, perhaps, he is hardly to blajne; for, if lie 
hestitates, others will not be slow to take advantage of liis pro- 
Ci-astinatioii. He has not tho means adequately to conserve liis 
forests, and of late years tho timber thief has boon bolder and 
more ubiquitous than ever. Gfenorally a Miippilla, ho gets from 
the janmi in the guise of an honest merchant permission to fell 
and remove a certain number of trees on payment of a kuidMnam 
f‘r stump fee. Usually ho fells ten times as many trees as bo 
has paid for, nor is he particular on whose land they stand. Tlie 
cultivation oipunam which involves the clearance of all timber from 
ihe land cultivated is fatal to tree growtli, but it is unrestrictc’d 
bi private forests. 

The forest growth of tho district falls naturally into live well 
marked zones, differing in climate, soil and rainfall, and tlic 
I’csultant forest flora. 

The deciduous forests of the plains and the lower ghat slopes 
stretch in a continuous belt along the foot of the ghats from tlie 
northern extremity of the district to the Palghat Gfap, and in places 
extend up the hill sides for some 1,500 feet. Formerly they must 
have been very valuable ; but, being easy of access, they have long 

> See p. 220, 
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been worked out by their native owners, and now are almost 
destitute of good timber. Most of the trees are deciduous, but 
ovorgroen trees are found along the river banks. Oommeroiallv 
the most valuable trees in this zone are ietik {Teetona (frandi%) \ 
Bombay black wood or East India rosewood {BaWergia htifolia ) ; 
ventek {Lagerstromia microcarpa) ; nlr ventek {Lagmtroemia 
floaregim) ; irul {Xylia ddlahriformia) ; karumanidu or matti 
( Terminalia iomentoaa) ; and pnmarudu ( Terminalia panicuhia). 

The moist evergreen forests of the ghat slopes climb from their 
foot to an elevation of 4,000 feet above sea level, and are found 
both on their western and eastern faces. The rainfall is very 
heavy, in places exceeding 300 inches, and the forest growth is 
magnificent. The trees grow to an immense size, and sometimes 
attain a diameter of ton feet at the base and a height of more than 
200 feet. They are all evergreen, and with their variety of foliage 
and colour, especially when the leaves are flushing— some pure 
white, some crimson, others all possible tints of brown, yellow, rod 
and green — are beautiful in the extreme. Their trunks are often 
covered with epiphytic orchids, ferns and mosses, which add to the 
beauty, but detract from the commercial valuo of the tree ; and 
there is a glorious profusion of rattans, tree ferns, climbing ferns 
and creepers. The more accessible portions of the zone have been 
worked out of late years, but there are still to be found a few tracts 
of virgin forest where the axeman has not yet penetrated. The 
trees which yield the most valuable timber arc irumbogam or urupu 
(Ilopea pnrviflora) ; white cedar [Dgsoxylon Malabaricum) ; rod 
cedar {Acrocarpua fraxinifoUa) ; poonspar [Calophyllum elatum ) ; 
ebony (Bmpyroa ebenum); aini {Arfocarpus hirsuta); ja(*k 
(Artocarpua integrifoHa) ; ironwood (Meam ferrea) ; pali {Bichopais 
elliptica) ; and white dammer ( Faferia Indica). The palm Canjota 
urena and the wild areca tree are conspicuous, as also are several 
species of rattan, and two fine reed bamboos, Ocef/tevanthera 
Thwaiteaii and Teinoatachyum Wightii. 

The evergreen shola forests are found on all the higher slopes 
of tlie ghats, as well as on the Brahmagiri range and in the higher 
parts of the Attaptidi valley. The forests, especially on the 
Brahmagiri and other hills east of the ghats, where the rainfall 
is less, are usually interspersed with stretches of open grass land. 
Apart from the fact that owing to the altitude their growth in 
smaller and less vigorous than in the second zone, the forests arc 
so inaccessible that their timber is of little commercial value. A A 
the trees are evergreen, and the tints of their leaves are at certain 
seasons very beautiful. Perns and mosses abound, but orohida are 
poorly represented. The orders chiefly represented are myrtacero, 
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lauracefis and styracecB. A^ophila latehrosa, a tree forn, is abundant, 
and there is one species of reed bamboo, Anmdinaria Wightiana. 

Tho bamboo forests of tbo Wynoad plateau cover a narrow bolt 
of country lying oast of tho ghats, stretobing from the foot of the 
Nilgiris on the south to tho llrahmagiris on the north. The rain- 
fall ranges from 60 to 100 inches, and the landscape consists of 
low rounded hills and ridges, intersected with innuiiioral)lo, 
branching valleys. The forest is of little value. Timber trees no 
doubt once abounded; but tho tract is comparatively thickly 
populated, and, as the land for the most part belongs to private 
jaiirais, almost all trees of value have long disappeared. Tho 
most charactorii-tio feature is tho growth of tho common bamboo 
{Bambum antndmacea\ which covers the sides and many of tho 
summits of the hills. Laiitana, too, is common, and is fast 
spreading over tho open grass lands. With tho bamboo is 
associated a sprinkling of timbor trees of stunted growth siicli as 
jack, aini and black wood, and there is a considerable quantity 
of small scrubby evergreen growth. Noticeable features of tho 
uncultivated swampy lands are screw-pine (Pandanm odoratissimiis^, 
Melastonia Malabancum and Ligodintnh, 

Tho deciduous forests of the Wynaad plateau and the Attapddi 
valley are found in the eastern border of the Wynaad taluk 
where tho country is fairly flat and in the lower portions of 
Attapddi valley. The rainfall is less than is usual in Mabar, 
and varies between 40 and 80 inches. With the exception of a few 
swamps, iheso tracts are covered with heavy forest. Most of the 
trees are deoiduoiis, and tho general character of the forest growth 
roscmbles that of the deciduous forests of tho plains, the most 
noticeable difference being the absence of irul and pmnarudu, 
charactcristio trees below the ghats. Teak grows luxuriantly in 
the Wynaad and, thanks to the level nature of the country and 
the comparatively light rainfall, is easily transported eastwards 
through Mysore territory. The forests are in consequence a very 
valuable asset to Government to whom fortunately they belong. 
After teak the principal timber trees are;— Ycngai or bonne 
Pferoemyus marmpium), matti or karumarudu {T^rmimUa 
fumniosa), ventek {Lagerstmmia microcarpa\ bejal or dinduga 
(Aru^gmmBhaWolia\\^\ {Shorea baceijera), and kadambu (Adina 
C'lrdifolia), 

Although, as has been pointed out above, most of the forest 
l-inds are the property of private owners, the State owns largo 
ti'acts in the Wynaad ’ Kottayam, Calicut, Brnad. Walavanad and 
Tiilghat taluks, some leased, others acquired by purchase or 
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^soheat. At fiM no distinction was made between private and 
Government forests, and the first essay at conservancy was the 
introduction in 1807 of a state royalty on teak and other valuable 
trees. This measure, which soon assumed the form of a Govern- 
ment monopoly, led to such discontent among the laud-holders 
and inhabitants that Sir Thomas Munro decreed its abolition 
in 1822. The public forests continued to be worked by the 
Collector on the stump fee system, till in 1847 the Execu- 
tive Engineer brought to tho notico of Government that trees 
of value were rapidly disappearing. A special officer w«s 
appointed to explore, work and conserve the forests, hut work was 
limited to the extraction of timber required by the Engineering 
Department and the Bombay Marino. The importance of protec- 
tion and reproduction of forest growth was gradually recognised, 
and by 1800 both the Forest and tho Jungle Conservanoy depart- 
monts had been organised, the former independent of the Revenue 
authorities, the latter designed for the protection of village forests 
under their supervision. The two departments were merged in 
one as a branch of the Revenue department in 1882, and 
for purposes of administration tho district is now divided into 
North and South Malabar each under the immediate control of a 
Forest Officor, with head-quarters at Manantoddy and Nilamhur 
respectively. 

The forests of North Malabar are divided into the Begur, 
Chedloth and Kandth ranges, and comprise in all an area of 
164,928 acres, or nearly 259 square miles. Tho first two ranges 
lie in the Wynaad taluk, and are composed of the evergreen and 
deciduous forests of the Tirunelli valley in the north of the tnluk. 
and the valuable belt of deciduous teak forest on its eastern 
border. All these form part of the Pazhassi or Pyohy esohoat. 
The Kanoth range includes the Kaadth reserve in the Kottapm 
taluk, originally the property of Kannav^d Namhiyar, one of the 
principal adherents of the Pazhassi Raja; the Kottiyfir and 
Ohinkanni valleys, purchased from a private syndicate in 1903; 
and tho evergreen forests near Poriya in the west of tho Wynaad 
taluk, also part of the Pazhassi escheat At the forest settlement 
a Mappilla claimant to portions of both the Periya and Kanoth 
reserves had to be bought out at Rs. 2 per aore. 

Before 1859 when a Forest Officer was appointed, the teak- 
forests of the Bdgfir and Chedlcth ranges we^B worked bv tlio 
Oolleotor on the stamp fee system. From that year onwanls 
felling was ^one departmentally , and the logs were conveyed I'V 
roads and river to various plaoes in Mysore for sale. Prom 1878 
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till 1896 the fellmg of live trees was slopped and removals were 
confined to dead or windblown trees, and the system of sale at 
foresl depots seems to have been introduced about the same time 
Working plans for these forests were made in 1902, and fellings 
wore prescribed m certain areas for the next ton years. Up to a 
fixed maximum in each area, all trees of valuable species which 
measure not less than two feet in diameter at five feet from tl^e 
ground are now felled. After the trees have been sawn into logs, 
and the logs have been roughly squared, the timber is dragged by 
elephants to tho nearest depot and sold there. It is intended in 
the future to cart aud float the timber to convenient depots in 
Mysore for sale, l^ho forests arc rigidly protected from firo ; and, 
to improve the already valuable stock of trees, 1 60 acres are to bo 
planted up annually with teak. 

Little work has been done in the other reserves of North 
Malabar. Beyond demarcation and building a buugab)w on the 
orahmagiri hills. Government has as yet undertaken no work in 
tiie Tirunelli forests. The Poriya reserve contains many valuable 
trees such as rod and white cedar, jack and aini ; but little timber 
has yet been extracted from it. Experimental plantations of teak 
were formed about the year 1875 by the old Jungle Conservancy 
Department in the Kandth reserve, but the soil proved too poor in 
organic matter, and planting has since been abandoned. Tho 
bamboo plantations however cover a considerablo area, and on 
acoouiit of their proximity to the coast arc likely to prove com- 
mercially successful. The Kurioohiyans, who from time immemorial 
have lived in largo numbers in the forest, were until quite recently 
permitted to make clearings for pmutm cultivation where they 
pleased, but they are now confined to prescribed areas. A few 
l)crmits for tho removal of individual trees have been from time to 
time granted, but the forest has not yet been regularly worked. 
The small experimental plantations are protected from fire, but 
protection is unnecessary for the major portion of tlic reserve as 
lircs are almost unknown. I'he Kottiyfir block has only recently 
boon taken over. The forest growth is magnifieciit ; but, thanks 
‘■0 its inaccessibility, it has been spared tho usual fate of most 
private forests. Floating is possible at a point about seven miles 
below the reserve, where the two small streams which drain tho 
forest unite in an arm of the Valarpattauam river. It is proposed 
'0 construct a road to this point, and the extraction of timber and 
its conveyance for sale at Valarpattanam will then ho an easy 
matter. 
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Elephants have been captured in pitfalls in Malabar from time 
immemorial, but it was not till 1896 that their capture was syste- 
matically taken up in the Grovemment forests in the Wynaad. In 
that year Mr. Marshall, the District Forest Officer, had a number 
of pits dug, and succeeded in capturing seventeen elephants. 
Since then, except in 1901, operations have been carried on every 
year with most satisfactory results. Between 1896 and 1903 
eighty -three elephants were captured, and seventy-one brought to 
the kraals and trained. The system of capture is a comparatively 
simple ono to manage, and, if care be exercised, the percentage of 
casualties is probably smaller than in keddah operations. A small 
special establishment is maintained to conduct the operations, and 
the pits arc oxaiLined every morning. On one occasion in 1308 
no less than four elephants, two cows and two calves, were found 
in ono pit. Both cows moreover were in calf; and, though ono 
calf was still-born, the other was safely dropped, so that practi- 
cally five elephants wore captured at the same time in a single 
pit. One or two elephants are caught annually in the now 
Amarambalam reserve in South Malabar, but operations are not 
carried on on so large a scale as in North Malabar, and no special 
establishment is maintained. Nurseries for the traitiing of young 
elephants have recently been established at Begiir, Chedleth and 
Nilambfir. Elephants are of course also still regularly caught in 
private forests by private janmis, and in many cases, as for in- 
stance in the Kollangod forests, form a valuable source of iucome 
to the landowner. 

Comiricroially the forests of South Malabar are at present far 
more important than those of North Malabar and unlike the latter 
they have in the last five years more than paid for their 
upkeep. They are divided into tho throe ranges of Nilambw, 
Amarambalam, and Mannargbat, and comprise in all an area of 
170,351 acres, or about 266 square miles. 

More than half of this is included in the new Amarambalam 
reserve situated on the western slopes of tho Kundahs, and includ- 
ing tho broken country at thoir foot. The tract, which measures 
about 150 square miles, formerly belonged to tho Amarambalam 
Tirumulpad, but was purchased by Government at a court sale in 
1887, Under its former owner most of tho accessible timber was 
cut out, and the higher ranges which probably contain valuable 
trees will bo difficult to exploit. But the soil in the low ground 
is for the moat part very good, and is a fine field for the exten- 
sion of the Nilambhr teak plantations. Beyond demarcation and 
fire protection, nothing has yet. been done for the forest. 
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In Iho Palghat talnk tbo nio&t imporlaiit reserve from a finan- 
idal point of a view is the Ghenat Nayar escheat rcseive. This and 
the adjoining Dhoni reserve, wliichwere handed over to the Forest 
department in 1883, are now attached to the Soutli Coimbatore 
forest division. They are situated on the slopes of a range of hills 
running westward from the south-west corner of the Attapadi 
valley. Only six miles from the railway, the forest has been over- 
worked in the past, large quantities of timber having been removctl 
by the department and its contractors. Nor have timber thieves 
been slow to take advantage of its accessibility and its distance 
from the head-quarters of the District Forest Olticer. In 1903 
the Foj*est department commenced to supply fuel to the Madras 
Railway Company from these two reserves, and tin; enterprise is 
still being carried on succcssfuliy. 

Ijarge tracts of forest Jire also owned by Government in 
the Silent and Attapadi valleys. The timber in these forests is 
excellent, but the difficulties of transport are so great tliat it is 
under present conditions impossible to extract it except at a loss. 
Hitherto, Government has confined itself to selling the right to 
collect minor forest produce in the Silent valley and to granting 
concessions for the extraction of small quantities of timber. 

The forests of South Malabar, how'ever, owe their coinmeroial 
importance and their financial success almost entirely to the 
famous Nilambur teak plantations, which wore started in 1840 by 
Mr. Oonolly, Collector of Malabar, with the object of ‘ rojdacing 
those forests which have vanished from private carolessnoss and 
rapacity — a work too new, too extensive and too barren of early 
return to bo ever taken up by the native proprietor.' By a for- 
tunate ooineidcnce the Trikkalayfir Devasvani, wliicli owns in the 
Nilambfir valley many of the best sites for planting, liapponed to 
be in want of funds ; and, in return for a royalty upon fellings 
and an advance of Es. 8,000 without interest, the temple author- 
ities consented to lease their lands for as many years as Government 
wished to retain possession. Somewhat similar leases wore 
arranged with theZamorin for the Nellikkfit block in 1841, with 
Oie WandfirNarabfidirip^d for thoChjittamborayi block in 1871, 
and with the Amarambalam I’iruinulpad for the Amaramhalam 
i^rid Karimpuzha blocks in 1878. The janmam right of the last 
two blocks was purchased by Government at a court sale in 1892. 

No better site for planting could have been chosen. The 
-''ilambfir valley is of the shape of a horse shoe and lies some 400 
7 't ®-bov 0 sea-lovel beneath the shadow of an amphitheatre of 
“ills. The Wynaad plateau on the north and north-east does not 
attain an elevation of more than 3,000 feet, but the Camel'e Hump 
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range on the north-west and the towering Kundahs on the east 
and south-east rise into peaks upwards of 8,000 feet high. The 
soil of the valley, especially on the banks of its many streams, is 
an alluvial deposit of immense depth and wonderful fertility. 
The rainfall is about 130 inches ; the temperature ranges from 80® 
to 90® Fahr. throughout the year ; and there is a singular absence 
of high wind. The Ch^liyar, Ponpuzha, and Karimpuzha, fed by 
innumerable smaller streams, unite in the heart of the plantations, 
and thence, as the Beypore river, flow into the sea only six miles 
south of Calicut. Four miles from its mouth a canal leads to the 
groat timber mai*t at Kallayi, and thousands of logs are placed 
annually on the market at a minimum cost. The river is navigable 
for rafts from June to January and below Mam bad navigation ia 
so easy that the largest raft can bo managed by a single man. 

An initial difficulty was experienced in getting the seed to 
germinate, and it was not till 1843 that Dr. Eoxhurgh suggested 
the true- method, which subsequent experience has only slightly 
modified, of sowing the seed at the beginning of the rains in 
shaded bods lightly covered with earth and straw. Planting 
commenced in 1842, and, with the exception of 1843, 1877-1885, 
1895 and 1890, has been continued every year up to the present 
time. For the first ton years operations were restricted to the 
good alluvial soil on tho river bank west of Nilambhr ; but, when 
this was exhausted, a move Avas made up the river, and, with a 
view no doubt to concentration, from 1854 onwards tho planting of 
each year was confined to one large block. Thus for many years 
the mistake was made of including in tho planted area laterito 
hills on which teak is an utter failure. The young plantations are 
weeded every year until the trees get their heads above the weeds, 
but the former practice of weeding tho older plantations has long 
been given up as a oontraveiitiou of all principles of sylviculture. 
Tho teak trees are attacked by a parasite l)elonging to the Loranthus 
family, and this is periodically cleared. Almost every year too 
tile trees are stripped bare of their leaves by the larvse of Hyblatta 
puera and Pyrausta Machatralis, pests for which no effective remedy 
has yet been discovered. Some of the latter larvm hibernate in 
the fallen leaves during the time that the teak is leafless. The 
plantations which arc divided into thirteen blocks cover in all 
about 15,000 acres. Of this nearly 6,400 acres have now been 
planted up. 

Thinning was commenced in 1852 ; and by 1859 most of the 
plantations more than six years of age had been thinned twice, 
but only by the removal of dominated saplings. Subsequently 
more scientific methods were employed, and a system introdu^<l 
by which at 68 years of age each plantation would hato been 
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thinned ten times, and the number of trees reduced from 1,040 to 
74 per acre. Regtflar working plans wore made out in 1885, and 
revised five years later. The plantations are at present worked on 
plans, drawn up in 1895 by Mr. R M. Lushingtoo, and reoontly 
revised. They are rigorously protected from fire. 

The growth of teak on the better classes of soil is magnificent, 
some of the 60-year old trees being as much as 120 foot high and 
7 feet in girth. Thinnings have practically repaid the outlay on 
the plantations at this early stage, and the capital stored in the 
forest in the shape of big trees insures a splendid ultimate return 
for the money invested. Prices at Calicut arc high, having 
touched as much as Rs. 3 per cubic foot, and the cost of plncing 
the timber on the market is very small. Tho age of oxploitability 
is calculated at 105 years on first-class soils and 110 years on those 
of the second class, and Air. Lushiiigton estimates that tho final 
yield will be 3,000 cubic feet per aero on the former soils, and 2,000 
cubic feet on the latter. The total receipts from the plantalions 
since they were started amount to Rs. 17,41,739 and the expendi- 
ture on them to Rs. 15,32,308, but, if compound interest at 4 per 
cent, be added, there is a balance of rather less than two lakhs 
against tho plantations. 

Experiments have also been tried at Nilambfir with mahogany 
and rubber, and small plots of these are planted out every year. 
The soil and olimatc seem to suit tho former, and both Siviehnia 
mahogani and Sicietenia macrop/tyfla appareutl y thrive on soil which 
is too poor for teak. They suffer in early life from the attacks of 
boring boetles and caterpillars, but appear to recover later on. The 
trees however have only a short bole, and, if wood cut from young 
trees can be taken as a criterion, the timber is wanting both in 
colour and figure. Among rubbers experiments with Paru {Ileveu 
Braziliensis} have been successful over a small area; and some 
promising private plantations are now being opened up in tho 
N^ilambfir valley and the slopes of the ghats to tho south. 

'I’he State forests cover such a small proportion of tho forest 
land of tho district that there is little or no friction with the 
people, who can as a rule graze their cattle and gather fuel in the 
private forests free of cost. The people living in or near tho largo 
tracts of reserved forest in the Wynaad are allowed to remove fuel, 
bamboos and timber of the loss valuable species free of charge. A 
^mall fee is charged for grazing. Minor forest offences are rare, 
but of late years there have been considerable thefts of timber 
from the Silent valley and Panakkadan blocks. The blocks are 
surrounded by large private forests; and, it is extremely diflicult 
to bring the offendere to justice unless they are caught in tho act. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

000UPATI0N8 AND TRADE. 


Occupations— Consns statistics— Influence of caste. Industries— Coooanut-oiJ 
— Gingelly and other oils— Lemon grass oil— The coir iulustry —Timber 
trade— Preparation of coffee, pepper and ginger for export — ^'Pilo works - 
Weaving— Weaving mills— Tailors— Cap-making— Pish'iiig — Toddy-drawing 
—Jaggery -Loaf umbrellas^ hats, mats and baskets— Palghat grass mats— 
Iron smelting— Goldwashing — Bell-inetal work. PaoFEasioNs— Transport 
and storage. Trade — Volume of trade— Ports — Exports — Their distri bn fi.')n 
—Imports— Kail-borno trade. Weiojits and Mea.surk8— Weights— drain 
measures— Liquid measures. 

Thf elaborate statistics of ocoiipations and trades collected at 
the census of 1901 condrin the popular impression that Malabar is 
a comparatively wealthy and prosperous district, and reveal its 
manifold natural resources. It is true that, as in India generally, 
so in Malabar, the margin between a modest oompetenco and 
extreme poverty is exceeding small. Few but the very old and 
tho very yonns: can afford to eat the bread of idleness, and woraon 
and even children are impressed into labour. But loss so in 
Malabar than in the average district. In the presidency, as a 
whole, 54 per cent, of the population work for their living, and 
42*0 per cent, of the workers are women. In Malabar the per- 
oontages are 47 and 39 respectively. In the presidency again 
more than 70 per cent, are supported by agriculture, and less than 
18 per cent by iiidustrial oconpations. In Malabar the corre- 
sponding figures are 62J and 24J respectively. Thus agriculture, 
though tho predominant profession, does not exhaust the 
resources of the district. The soa that washes its coasts teems with 
fish, and provides upwards of 80,000 persons with their daily 
ocoupation, and the whole community with an almost inexhaustible 
supply of cheap and wholesome food. The forests that clothe the 
Western Q-hats from head to foot, and cover a great part of the 
Wynaad plateau, besides making Calicut one of the most important 
timber marts in India, support thousands of carpenters, sawyers 
and woodcutters and their numerous progeny. On the many river.'? 
of the district and tho backwaters into which they discharge, an 
immense fleet of bo its plies for hire, and numbers earn tlicir 
living by propelling them. More important still industrially 
tho palmyra, tho sa^o and above all the ooooannt palm. Toddy - 
diawing alone supports 50,000 people j coir rope-making nearly 
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40,000 ; and oil-pressing, jaggory-making and the manufaoluro of 
palm leaf hats, umbrellas, baskets and mats are all important 
trades. I'rado statistics show moreover that products of the 
1 ‘pcoanut more than pay for the grain imported into Malabar, aiid 
thus indirectly they support the numerous dealers who distribute 
the grain all the district over. The standard of comfort is com- 
paratively high. Houses built of laterite and roofed with tiles 
meet one at every turn. Tea in the cup is sold in every potty 
bazaar, and is being drunk more and more every year. The native 
is also acquiring a taste and creating a demand for soda water and 
various syrups, Malabar has more cooks, harbors, household 
servants, tailors, oap«makers, stone-workers and knife-grinders 
than auy~other district, and the learned professions are strongly 
represented. Manufactures, however, are still scanty and one 
might almost write to-day as the Joint Commissioners did in 171)3 
‘ its manufactures, unless vegetable oils and coir fall under that 
denomination, there are hardly any other.* 

At a very remote period of history Malay dlam society appears 
to have been organised into castes or guilds, caeli with its own 
function in the body politic ; and in Malabar behind the shelter 
of its mountain wall the system has survived with less modifica- 
tions than in any other district. Most of the castes described by 
Duarte Barbosa 400 years ago are still practising the same trades.' 
Many of them, the Ohdliyans or weavers especially, have been 
hard hit by the introduof ion of machine-made goods from Europe ; 
but they stdl struggle on without thought of improving their 
time-honoured methods, or of deserting their hereditary trades for 
more remunerative employment, Barbosa was impressed more 
with tho customs than with the handiwork of the artisans of 
Mjilabar, and they are still more interesting from an ethnological 
than from an industrial point of view. Their work, moreover, 
does not differ materially from that turned out elsewhere, and with 
• arc exceptions they require little notice here. Agriculture has 
l)oen dealt with in a separate chapter, and it remains only to 
mention those industries which are of importance either because 
'd‘ their economic value, or because they are out of the common. 

The value of the coooanut-oil shipped from Cochin in tho 
t'ommoroial year 1903-1904 was more than 87 lakhs ; and, though 
•i great part of this was made in Native Cochin and Travancore, 
Ihc oil trade takes the first place among the industries of Malabar. 
^ 'opra, the dried kernel of the loocoanut, from which tho oil is 
i'xfcraotcd, and the refuse or poonao are also exported ;n laige 
H’ltintities. Copra is of two qualities, white and black. The 
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formei as the more valuable, and the oil expressed from it is 
reserved for export to Europe ; the oil made from black copra 
is sold locally, and used for lighting, cooking and for the hair. 
Gil-pressing is the hereditary calling of the Chakkdns or V dniyans, 
as they are also called, and 5f the less numerous Vattakddans, low 
N^yar classes or sub-castes. Their mills are of the usual pattern ; 
but mills on the same principle, worked by steam and far more 
efficient and economical, have sprung up of late years in Cochin 
and its vicinity and in Calicut. The Chakkdn is in a bad way in 
consequence. Working all day ho cannot extract in his mill more 
than a maund or two of oil, whereas with steam power a single 
chahha in a mill, which possibly contains thirty or forty, will turn 
out fifteen maunds. Poonao is shipped to Hamburg to be made 
into oil-cake for cattle, and ia used locally both as cattle food and 
as manure. 

Other oils made in Malabar arc gingelly, castor, iruppa^ umjUy 
pdvam, nirdtif and veppu. The last five aro substitutes for coooanut- 
oil in the interior taluks where the palm does not thrive, and are 
used for lighting. The last is also used medicinally for external 
application as a cure for rheumatism. Castor is an insignificant 
crop in Malabar, but gingelly is one of the chief dry crops, and 
its oil is extracted in much the same way as cocoanut-oil, and is 
used for cooking and for the oil bath. 

The demand in Europe for lemon grass oil, which is an ingredient 
in many perfumes, is considerable and prices have recently ruled 
high . The grass grows wild in the neighbourhood of Pdndikkdd and 
Angddippuram in the Ernad and Walavanad taluks. It is boiled 
with water in a huge copper cauldron ; the i-esulting liquid drips 
into a flat open vessel from a pipe at the bottom of the cauldron, 
which is regulated by a tap, and the oil is skimmed off with « a 
spoon. The industry is mainly in the hands of Mdppillas. The 
oil is taken to Cochin for export. Lemon grass oil is also made in 
Anjengo from grass grown in Travanoore. 

The manufacture of coir yarn, rope and matting is another 
great and expanding industry, 62 lakhs' worth of ooir in various 
forms having been exported from Cochin in 1904 against 31 lakhs’ 
worth in 1894. The further south one goes the more the industry 
flourishes. Aleppy yarn is the best and that from Anjengo is 
very good. The boat yarn in Malabar proper comes from Vdddna- 
palli and Venkidanga amsams in Ponndni taluk. The busks of 
the coooanuts are buried in pits as near as possible to the water 
line of rivers, backwaters and creeks, and are left to soak for six 
months, a year or oven eighteen months, the longer the better. 
The colour of the yarn, and thereby the quality, depends vciT 
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much on the water in which the husks are steeped. Tt should 
be running water and, if possible, fresh. If the water be salt, 
the yam may at first be almost white, but in a damp climate it 
soon becomes discoloured and blotchy. As soon as the husks ore 
taken out of the pits, the fibre is beaten out with short sticks b^ 
Tiyattis and women of the Vettuvon ^ caste. It is dried in the sim 
for twelve hours and is then ready for sale to native meroliauts 
at Calicut and Cochin, who in tlieir turn deal with the E\iropoan 
firms. The fibre is twisted into yarn by Tiyattis and other 
women, and in that form the greater part of the coir made in 
Malabar is exported from Cochin to all parts of tlu) world, but 
chiefly to tho United Kingdom and Cormany. Exoolloiit ropes 
and mats, however, arc made in Cochin, and a coarser quality in 
Calicut. Fibre is also extracted from the stalks of the loaves of 
palmyra palms in the neighbourhood of ()ttap.ilam and some parts 
of Palghat, and sent to the coast for export to Ceylon and 
elsewhere. 

The timber trade of Malabar is of great economic importance. 
Tho forests of tho district (vide Chapter V) produce immense 
quantities of magniticent timber, and the majority of them are so 
placed that their exploitation is comparatively easy. The Govern- 
ment forests are worked dcpaitinentnlly ; in private forests troi's 
are felled by Mappilla merchants on payment of kuttihinnm or 
stump fee to the owner, and after being roughly squared are 
dragged by elephants to the nearest road or river to be carried or 
floated to the depots of the timber merchants on the coast. The 
former is an expensive method of conveyance, and is resorted to 
only where floating is impossible. The Boy pore river, wliich taps 
tee forests of the Nilambfir valley and the adjacent hills and is 
connected by canal with KalUyi the great timber mart of Malabar, 
is tho main artery of the timber traffic ; but quantities of timber 
are floated down the Kotta river to Kottakkal and tlirough the 
Pay y61i canal and Agalapuzha to Kallayi, and down tho Valar- 
pattanam river to the port of that name. In the season the river 
at Kalldyi is a wonderful sight, tho water being scarcely visible 
for the thousands of logs floating on its surface. The logs are loft 
in the water until they are sold, and ovoutually are exported by 
«ca and rail to Bombay, Madras, Kolar and other parts of India. 
Three steam saw mills are working at Kallayi and a fourth in 
British Cochin. In Cochin, casks and barrels are made of such 
excellent quality that the European merchants allow only two per 
■*ent. for wastage on cocoanut oil taken to New York. 

* The mason caste not tho jnnsle tribe ; see p. ISO. 
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At Tellicherry and Calicut large quantities of. pepper, coffee and 
ginger are garbled, cured or bleached, as the case may be. fiono 
meal and other manures are also mode in a factory at Kalldyi. 

Tiles are extensively manufactured in Malabar and South 
Canara, and in b(.th districts the Basel Mission establishmeuts 
lead the industry. Their first fac tory was opened at Pudiy arakallu 
near Calicut in 1874, and others were founded in 1891 and 1892 
by the Mission at Kodakkal in the Ponn^ni taluk and at Olavakkod 
near Palghat, and by Messrs. Henke & Co. at Fer6k. Since 
then natives have begun manufacturing tiles on a small scale at 
Calicut, at Shoranhrin Walavan^d, and at Pnrali and two other 
planes in the Palghat taluk. Messrs. Henke & Co.’s factory is 
the largest in Malabar and in the presidency. Their tiles and 
those of the Basel Mission are famous all over India, under the 
generic name of * Mangalore Tiles,’ and are exported to Rangoon, 
Colombo, Singapore and oven to Australia. Clay is obtained 
from paddy flats near river banks and is stored for a year. It 
is then moistened with water and mixed with river sand. 

In spite of the fact that calico takes its name from Calicufc> 
weaving is not an industry of much importance in Malabar. 
Silk weavers thc^re are practically none, and though small colonies 
of Ch^liyans or cotton weavers arc scattered over every taluk, 
except the Wynaad, Malabar has fewer in proportion to its popu- 
lation tlian almost any other district. White Marioboster mulls 
arc fashionable among N^iyars ; the Mdppilla impoHs coloured 
cloths for his womenkind from Madras, and the cloths which he 
wears himself are made in England and dyed at Kumbakdnam. 
The Ch^liyans are thus reduced to supplying only the lower castes 
with cloths and to weaving coarse towels. They are miserably 
poor, and with their antiquated looms the whole family, includirfg 
women and children, have to work the whole day to make a bare 
living. Two women and a man can earn 14 annas in three 
days between them or less than As. 4 a day. The cloths they 
weave are of the ooarsest, and are usually white with a narrow 
coloured border at either end. The cotton thread is millmade and 
purchased from local Mdppilla merchants. Very little dyeing is 
done in the district, except by the Basel Mission. Taliparamba 
towels have some local celebrity, and near Karimpuzha in tbo 
Walavan&d taluk a superior kind of cloth known as 
pdvu is woven by Tamil Chettis. 

Far more important than tbe indigenous industry are tht 
weaving mills founded by the Basel Mission at Cannanore with 
branches at Nittflr and Chombdla, and at Calicut with a branch a > 
Kodakkal. The looms in use at these mills are partly treadkv 
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partly Jacquard looms ; and Jaeger machinery has lately been set chap. vi. 
up at Cannanore. The Mission makes no attempt to compete in the Imutstriks. 
field of native cloths, but confines its attention to the manufacture 
of sheets, towels, table cloths, shirtings, trouserings, ginghams, 
mercerised silks and Jmgor goods. The thread is imported either 
direct from Manchester or from Bombay and Tuticorin. Dyeing 
is done at Calicut, and to a smaller extent at Cannanore, indigo 
being obtained from Calcutta, and other dyes in the form of 
powders from Cologne. Mission goods are distributed all over 
India, and their coats and shirts are coming into fashion with 
Government clerks and educated natives generally. Cotton is 
spun in Calicut by a native firm styled ‘ The Malabar Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills.* Coarse rugs and carpets are 
woven at the Cannanore jail. 

The tailors of Malabar deserve a passing mention, if only for Tailor*, 
their numbers, the district supplying one-quarter of all the followers 
of these trades in the presidency. Attached to the Basel Mission 
weaving establishments at Cannanore and Calicut arc tailoring 
departments, where practical and theoretical instruction is imparted 
under European supervision to youthful Native Christians. 

The small skull caps, which are the universal head-gear of Cap-making. 
Mappilla men and hoys, aro made in different parts of tho district ; 
but the best are the work of Mappilla women at Cannanore. They 
are made of fine canvas beautifully embroidered by hand, and 
fetoh in tho market between Rs. 2 and Us. The industry is 
almost confined to Malabar. 

Fishing (combined curiously enough in former times with Fishing, 
palanquin bearing) is the hereditary occupation of the Makkuvans, 
a caste which has given many converts to Islam. Their boats, 
made of aini (Arfocarpus /nrsufa) or mango wood, and fitted with 
a mat sail, cost from Rs. 2U0 to Rs. 500 and carry a crew of 5 or 
8 men according to size. Their nets are of all shapes and sizes, 
ranging from a fine net with a f " mosh for sardines and such small 
fry to a stout vjliya srdvtwala or shark net with a 6y ' or 7" mesh ; 
and for a big Badagara boat a complete equipment is said to cost 
a much as Rs. 1,000. They are generally made of fibre, cotton 
thread being used only for nets with the finest mesh. Salt is 
not usually carried in the boats, and tho fish decompose so rapidly 
in the tropical sun that the usual fishing grounds are comparatively 
^‘h)3e to the shore ; but boats sometimes venture out 10, 15 or even 
‘-tO miles. Shoals of the migratory sardine which are pursued by 
predaceous sharks, hora and cat fish yield the richest harvest of 
fi hes^t and small to the Mnkkuvan ; but, whether it be owing 
to steamer traffic, the absence of grey ooze on which they feed, or 
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IiiDUOTiiiKs. assigned, the shoals are said to be less frequent than in former 
days.^ Huge quantities of mackerel or aih are also caught, and 
seir, white and black pomfret, prawns, whiting and soles are other 
common fish. The arrival of the boats is the great event of 
the day in a fishing village. Willing Lands help to drag them up 
the beach, and an eager crowd gathers round each boat, discussing 
the catch and haggling over the price. The pile of fish soon melts 
away, and a string of coolies, each with a basket of fish on his head, 
starts off at a sling trot into the interior, and soon distributes the 
catch over a large area. Eelays of runners convey fresh fish 
from Badagara and Tellicherry oven as far as tho Wynaad. All 
that is left unsold is taken from the boats to the yards to be cured 
under the supervision of the Salt department with Tiitioorin salt 
supplied at the rate of 10 annas per maund. The fisherman is 
sometimes also the curcr ; but usually the two are distinct and the 
former disposes of the fish to the latter ^ on fixed terms to a fixed 
oustomer ’ and looks to him ^ for support during tho slack season, 
the rainy and stormy south-west monsoon.' The salt fish is 
conveyed by coasting steamers to Ceylon, and by tho 8. Indian 
Eailway to Coimbatore, Salem and tho East Coast generally. 
Sardines are the most popular fish and are known as kudwnbam 
pulartii or the family blessing. Tn a good year 200 sardines can 
be had for a single pie ; sun-dried they form valuable manure for 
tho coffee planter and tho cocoa nut grower and are exported to 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and occasionaly to China and 
Japan ; and boiled with a little water they yield quantities of fish 
oil for export to Europe and Indian ports. Salted shark is esteemed 
a delicacy peculiarly good for a nursing woman. Shark's fins find 
a ready sale, and are exported to China by way of Bombay. The 
maws or sounds of kora and oat fishes are dried and shipped off to 
China and Europe for the preparation of isinglass. 

foddy The coooauut is tho tree most commonly tapped for toddy. 

Irawmg. ^\m is more productive, hut is comparatively scarce ; 

and the palmyra is rare except in Palghat and Walavan^d. The 
tapper and the toddy shopkeeper are generally partners, the former 
renting the trees paying the tree-tax and selling the toddy at 
fixed prices to the latter. Sometimes the shopkeeper pays both 
rent and tax, and the tapper is his servant paid by the bottlo. 
The trees are rented half-yearly, and the rent varies between 
Ee. 1 and Re. 1-8-0 per tree. They are fit for tapping as soon 
as. they oomo into bearing, but four years later and in the 

* In the last two years they hare, however, been abandant, and this 
(}Wi) has been a recoil one. 
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succeeding decade are most productive. Tliey are seldom tapped chap. vi. 
for more than months in the year, and the process, though iNnusTRigg. 
it shortens the life of the tree, improves the yield of nnts in the 
rest of the year. The tapper’s outfit is neither costly nor elaborate. 

A knife in a wooden case, a bone weighted with load (the log 
bone of a sambhur for choice), a few pots and two small rings of 
rope with which to climb complete the tale. Operations l)egiu 
when the spathe is still enclosed by its sheath. Once a day the 
sheath is gently bruised on either side with the bone, and on the 
third and following days a thin slice is cut off the end twice a day. 

On the fifteenth day drawing begins, and the bruising ceases. 

Sheath and spathe are swathed for the greater part of their length in 
a thick covering of leaves or fibre ; the ends arc still cut off twice 
or three times a day, but, after each operation, arc smeared with a 
paste made of loaves and water with the object, it is said, of keeping 
the sap from oozing through the wound aiid rotting the spathe. 

The loaves used for this purpose arc called eechil and arc taken 
from a tree called vetti, which is apparently akin to Wrightia 
iindoria\ but in British Cochin, where the tree does not grow, 
backwater mud is utilised. Hound the space between the end 
of the sheath and the thick covering of leaves a single leaf is 
bound and through this the sap bleeds into a pot fastened below. 

The pot is emptied once a day in the morning. The yield of sap 
varies with the quality of the treo and the season of the year. In 
the hot months the trees give on an average about a bottle a day, 
in the monsoon and succeeding months sometimes as much as three 
bottles. In the gardens along the backwaters soutli of Chdttuvayi 
Messrs. Parry & Co. consider that in a good year they should get 
a daily average of three bottles or half a gallon of toddy per tree. 

A ]x>ttle of toddy sells for three or four pies. 

'I'he methods employed in making jaggery are simple in the 
extreme. The trees are treated in precisely the same way, but 
to prevent fermentation the pots are slightly coated with lime. The 
freshly drawn juice is heated in an iron pot over a wood fire, and 
as soon as it boils a small portion is removed in a vessel made from 
the sheath of a cocoanut spathe end loft to cool on a plank of 
Wood. As it cools, it hardens into a cake, and this cake is 
rubbed with half a cocoanut shell till it is reduced to powder. 

The powder is added to the rest of the juice, and the mixture is 
stirred till it thickens. It is thou poured off into halves of 
cocoanut shells, and rapidly dried in the wind, after which it is 
ready for the market. Two bottles of toddy make one ktldu 
i^^ggery and a kiidu soils for four pies. It must bo remembered 
fbat no tax has to be paid on trees tapped for sweet toddy. The 
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pdttam is not usually paid iu money. In South Ponn^ni most 
of the oocoanut growers make jaggery on their own account, and 
in return for tapping the tappers are allowed to keep the sap 
for themselves on alternate days. Sugar is not made from sugar- 
cane in Malabar. 

The manufacture of palm leaf umbrellas, palm leaf hats, mats, 
winnowing fans and baskets is carried on in almost every taluk of 
the district. The first two, which are peculiar to the West Const, 
are made by Panaris, who are also exorcists and devil dancers. 
The quaint umbrella hat serves to protect the field labourer from 
sun and rain, and palm leaf umbrellas are still carried by the 
conservative; but the present day Malay^ili of the towns has 
long discarded them in favour of the ugly if more convenient 
articles of English make. The frame work and * leg,’ as it is called, 
of the umbrella are made usually of bamboo, the covering of the 
loaves of the palmyra. By caste custom a Panan can make only 
the frame- work ; the covering of the umbrella is the work of his 
womankind, and. if he be so unfortunate as to lack female relatvios, 
he must seek the aid of the women of other Panan families. It is 
not a remnnerativo occupation ; ordinary umbrellas and umbrella 
hats sell at prices varying between six pies and two annas which do 
not leave much margin for profit. Dyed grasses are woven into the 
framework of the more expensive umbrellas, and the best varieties 
with painted handles are imported from Triohur. Kanisan women 
and Parayans also manufacture umbrellas and umbrella hats. 
Coarse mats are very cheap and in every household, however 
humble, take the place of carpets. They are made by Cherumau 
and Pulayan women of bamboo, oocoanut, sago or date leaves and 
of screw pine ( Pandaniis odoratmimwi). The best baskets are made 
in Chirakkal by Vdttuvans and Malayans ; good baskets of reeds, 
bamboos and rattans are also made by low caste people, such as 
Oherumans and Parayans, in all parts of the district. They arc 
sold very cheap, and arc used for domestic purposes and in the 
fields for carrying seed, manure and the like. Fans are made 
in Palghat. 

Excellent grass mats, some of a quality so fine that they can 
be rolled up into a very small bundle, are made by Kurnvans in 
Palghat. The grass is gathered from river banks. Each blade is 
split into four, and the pith is carefully removed. The grass is 
diried for six days, then steeped in water, then dried again for r 
day. It is then boiled in water with dye of the required quality 
and woven into mats. The prices of these mats vary according to 
their size or quality. The finest fetch Rs. 10 and more, coarser 
kinds between Re. 1 and Bs. 3. 
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In parts of Erndd and Wnlavan41 small quantities of iron are 
still smelted by the rude process described by Dr. Buchanan ‘ more 
than 100 years ago. 

The ore is dug out with a pick-axe, and broken into powder with 
the same instrument. It is then washed in a wooden trough, about 
four feet in length, open at both ends, and pbiced in the current of a 
rivulet ; so that a gentle stream of water runs constantly tlirongh it. 
The powdered ore is placed in the upper end of this trough ; and as 
the water passes through the heap, a man continually stirs it about 
with his Iiand. The metallic sand remains in tlie upper end of the 
trough, the quartz is carried to the lower end and the clay is 

suspended, and washed entirely away The furnaces are 

excavated out of the front of a mound of clay 

From behind opposite to each furnace, an arched cavity is dug into the 
mound, so as to leave a thin partition between the two excavations. 
For allowing the vitrified matter to run off, there is in this partition a 
hole one foot in diameter. Above the furnace is erected a chimney 
of clay, built with four plain sides, which in two different places is 
strengthened by four bamboos, lashed together at the angles. The 
front of the furnace is quite open. 

“ Early in the morning when going to smelt, the workmen put wot 
sand mixed with powdered charcoal into the bottom of the furnace ; 
80 as to fill it up as far as the hole in its back part, through which the 
vitrified matter is to run out. 'The saud and charcoal are well beaten, 
and fonnod so as to slope from the outer and upper edge, botli 
toward the hole and toward the ground in front of the furnace. The 
hole is then well stopped with clay ; and clay jiipes are inserted at 
each corner of the furnace, for the reception of the muzzles of the 
bellows. A row of clay pipes, eight or ton in number, is then laid 
on the surface of the sand, at right angles to the back of the furnace. 
Their outer ends project a little beyond the front, and their inner ends 
rofjch about half way to the back. The front of the furnace is then 
shut up with moist clay j and stoppers of the same are put in the outer 
mouths of the pipes. By removing these stoppers, and looking through 
the pipes, the workmen judge how the operation is going forward. 
Ten baskets of charcoal, each weighing 63 lbs. are then poured in by 
the chimney ; and this having been kindled, the bellows are set to 
work. ThenlBporays of prepared ore, weighing 2,160 lbs., and 20 
baskets more of charcoal, as the fire makes room for them, are gradually 
added. The operation lasts 24 hours, two sets of men relieving each 
<^>ther at the bellows, and keeping np a constant blast. The principal 
workman who attends the fire adds the fuel and ore, and stops np the 
breaches ; and, when mass of iron has formed, breaks the clay that 
^diuts up the hole in the back part of the furnace, and lets out much 
nitrified matter, that strongly resembles brown hmmatites, and 
no doubt contains much iron ; which this imperfect operation is 

* Journey throiigh Mysore^ Mahbar and South OunarUf Vol. II, p. 436. 
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(3IHAP. VI 4 unable to reduce. The bellows are then remoyei. and the front of 
iKDvsTBiss. the furnace is broken down, A great part of the charcoal which has 
not been coosumed is then pulled out with sticks or forks and 
extinguished by water. The muss of iron is allowed to remain on the 
sand 24 hours, and to cool gradually. According to the success of the 
operation it weighs from 8 to 12 tolams, or from 256 to 384 lbs. 
The mass, when cool, is broken in pieces with a large hammer, and 
sold for use, it being then malleable, although somewhat brittle. 
The mass is extremely porous, and irregular in its shape, and has 
never formed what chemists call a button; that is to say, the lique- 
faction produced on the iron has only been partial, sufficient to cause 
the particles to adhere in a mass but not adequate to form a fluid 
that expels all matters of a different specific gravity.” 

Gold The defunct gold mining industry in the Wynaad has been 

washing. described in Chapter I, but there is still a little washing for gold 
in the rivers at Nilambfir by the Kfidans, a hill tribe who work for 
the Nilambfir Tirumulp^d. The process is still apparently much 
the same as it was in 1831, when the Collector described it as 
follows : — 

The earth is put into a pautty, a kind of wooden tray hollowed 
in the centre and not unlike a turtle’s shell, the soil is immediately 
submerged in water just enough to overflow it, and no more, and kept 
in an undulating motion by the washer with one hand ; Trhile the 
earth is stirred up with tho other until all the earthy particles ur<.‘ 
washed entirely out of it, and a sediment is left in tho hollow, 
consisting chiefly of a mixture of black sand and particles of iron and 
gold. The pautty is then taken out of tho water, and one end of it 
being somewhat elevated, water is gently poured upon its contents 
until the gold distinctly appears on the border quite divided from tho 
principal mass. The golden particles are separated with a grain or 
two of quicksilver which is rubbed into them, and then put in a 
pieco of tobacco leaf, which being placed in a crucible, or more 
generally between two pieces of lighted charcoal, the heat causes the 
quicksilver to evajwrate, and the gold is then taken out in a pure 
state.” ‘ 

Bell-metei Every amsam has its potters, goldsmiths, carpenters and 
work. blacksmiths; but bell metal work is the only craft that calls 

for speoial mention. The Mfisdris or bell-metal workers are 
not very numerous, but they supply all the richer families 
with their cooking pots. They have no fear of the oompetition 
of aluminium, for a vessel made of bell metal has the gi'ent 
advantage that when it begins to wear out, the Mfis^ri buys 
it back at a slightly reduced price, and utilises the metal agair*. 
Bell metal is a mixture of copper and lead, the usual proportioa 
being three parts of lead to fourteen of copper. Moulds are 

1 See CcrretpondtncB on gold mines in TTynoai^Had. Oort. Frees, 1874. 
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made of bees-wax with a core of clay, and a thick covering .(5HAP. VI. 
of the same material. In the kiln the wax runs out through iNnusTRiKs. 
a hole in the covering of clay left for the purpose, and through 
the same hole the molten metal is poured into tho mould. The 
best bell metal work is said to come from Kurifiimaiigalam in the 
Ohirakkal taluk. 

A curious side light is thrown upon Malay alam society by tho Profrssions. 
census returns relating to the learned, artistic and other profossious. 

In Malabar extremes meet ; it is one of tho most literate districts 
in the presidency, and tho best provided with exponents of law, 
medicine and letters; but as has boon noticed in Chapter III 
it is also pre-eminently the homo of priestcraft, astrology, necro- 
mancy and black magic and at the recent census nearly 2,000 
persons claimed to bo witches, wizards and cow poisoners. 

The number of porters (22,052) in Malabar is noteworthy. Transport 
They are partly tho product of tho heavy shipping trade of the storage, 
district, and partly a rolio of the times when, as Ibn Batuta says, 

‘ there were no beasts of burden in Malabar, and goods wore all 
carried on tho backs of men’. 

The trade of Malabar is chiefly seaborne, and for a Madras Traius. 
district its volume is immense, as the following statistics in lakhs 
of rupees of the average trade in the presidency and in Malabar 
between the years 1899 and 1903 show : — 



Presidency. 

Malabar. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Foreign 

806 

1,290 

2,096 

22 

254 

276 

Coasting 

616 

506 

1,121 

275 

, 212 

487 

Total 

1,421 

1,796 

3,217 

297 

466 

763 


From this table ports with a trade aggregating in value Im 
than two lakhs annually are excluded, and the average annual 
trade of the district must therefore be worth nearly crores or 
very nearly one-fourth of the value of all the sea-borne trade of 
Ihc presidency. 

In British Cochin, Malabar possesses the third port in the pre- Porti. 
sidenoy, with a coasting trade which even exceeds that of Madras 
•ind Tutioorin. Calicut, the fourth port in the presidency, follows 
next in importance, and after Calicut come Tellicherry, Cannanore, 
Badagara and Beypore in the order named, Ponn^ni, Azhikkal 
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and Kall^yi are minor ports, and there are numerous sub-ports in 
the district. None of these unfortunately aro provided with proper 
harbours, or with any shelter for bipf vessels in the monsoon gales, 
and in the monsoon months trade is in consequence almost at a 
standstill. 

The balance of trade is much in favour of the exports, but 
only a small proportion of the produce shipped from Malabar is 
actually grown in the district. Tea and coffee find their way by 
mad and rail to Malabar ports for shipment from Coorg, the 
Nilgiris and Anamalais as well as from the Malabar-Wynaad, 
and of the oil and yarn exported from Cochin a great part comes 
from Travancoro and Native Cochin. Oil, coir, copra and other 
products of the cocoanut aro rapidly out-distancing all their com- 
petitors as articles of export, their value in Coehin alone, where 
the trade is chiefly concentrated, having increased from less than 
80 lakhs in 1891 to upwards of 160 lakhs in 1904. Next in 
importance is coffee which is exported in about equal quantities 
from Calicut and Tellicherry. Tellicherry is the head-quarters 
of the pepper trade ; Calicut of that in ginger and nux vomica 
seeds, the Malabar variety of which is of very high quality. 
Cochin takes the lead again in tea, mostly of Travancore origin. 

Malabar has customers all the world over, and distributes its 
exports in almost equal proportions between foreign countries and 
Indian ports. Calcutta takes the greatest share of the cocoanut 
oil, closely followed by Bombay, America, Germany, the United 
Kingdom and Burma. Coir goes chiefly to England and Germany, 
poonac to Hamburg and Bombay, and lemon grass oil to France. 
London is the market for tea and cofiee ; though large quantities 
of coffee go to France ; ginger and pepper are almost monopolized 
by European countries, though a certain amount goes in the fii'st 
instance to Bombay. 

In return for those heavy exports, Malabar imports very little 
direct from foreign countries, kerosino oil, metals and machinery 
being Europe’s only contributions of importance. From other 
Indian ports, on the other hand, the imports into the district 
are very considerable. Immense quantities of grain, pulses and 
paddy come to all Malabar ports from Burma, Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, Cochin taking the bulk, probably for distribution 
in Travancore and Cochin. Bombay supplies Cochin and Calicut 
with many lakhs’ worth of raw cotton, cotton twist, yarn and 
piece goods, and Calicut, Ponn4ni and other ports with salt not 
only for local consumption, but for export by rail to the East 
Coast. Sugar is the only other import of importance. 

Compared with that by sea rail-borne trade is insignificant. 
Grains and pulses are the principal imports, and timber, salt and 
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Balt'lisli the chief exports. Calioat, Palghat and Kallayi are the 
stations where most traffic is done, the last owing its position 
entirely to its timber trade. 

A standard table of weights and measures is one of the crying 
needs of Malabar. Throughout the district, except in Cochin 
(42J tolas), 40 tolas are the accepted equivalent of 1 lb. avoirdu- 
pois, and 20 tMm mako a bdram or ^andy. But the multiples 
and sub-multiples of the tuMm differ so widely as to mako it 
impossible to enter into all the local variations. Complexity is 
carried so far that in some places the weight of the iuldm varies 
with the nature of tho goods sold. In Cannaiiore, for instance, 
pepper, coffee and cardamoms are all sold by dififcrout weights, 
and in Chdvakkdd the tuUm weighs variously 25, 30 and 37^ lbs. 

In tho bazaars of North Malabar and North Wynaa^l the 
following table is in fairly general use : — 

10 tolas 1 pallam. 

4 pallams 1 lb. avoir. 

32 lbs. .. .• .. 1 tulam. 

20 tuldms . • . . • • 1 bdram or candy. 


In South Malabar the commonest tables perhaps are those in use 
in Palghat and South Walavanad, which differ from tho above 
only in that tho HUm weighs 25 lbs. or 100 pallam, and that 
current in Ernad, North Ponnani and Perintalmanna wherein tho 
HWm = 35 lbs. = 100 palhms = 1,400 tolas. 

In commercial circles tho t\Mm is the accepted equivalent of 
tho maimd, and the bdram of tho candy, but in business transac- 
tions the weight of the candy is invariably specified in lbs. 
avoirdupois. The weights used in wholesale transactions with the 
Ehropean firms seem to differ in many oases from those in retail 
use in the bazaar. The following is a list of tho most important 
candies : — 


Cannanore (coffee) 


680* 

lbs. 

Do. (pepper) . . 

= 

618*j 


Do. (cardamoms) 

= 

680 

>» 

Cochin (yarn) 


673 

a 

Do. (oil) 


656 


Calient 


700 

n 

Do 

= 

560 


Palghat 


500 


Tellioherry . . • . 

• • 

660 

n 

Qnilandi 

• • 

773 

» 

Badagara 

• • 

660 

n 


(for Government 
salt and coir yarn) 
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Grain measures are equally bewildering. The Maoleod seer, 
introduced in 1802 by the Principal Collector of that name, is 
the standard grain measure in Palghat, Walavanad and North 
Malabar, and in Calient and Ponndni the half soer is used. 
Liberally heaped as is the practice, its normal oontonts are 130 
tolas of rice. In Cochin a ndli of 43 tolas, and in Manjdri and 
Manautoddy local seers containing 92 and 90 tolas respectively arc 
in use. The multiples and sub-multiples of the seer are ndltSf \tris, 
olaks and alaks^ and throughout Malabar the ndU = 2 uris =: ^'plaki 
= 8 alaka. But the capacity of the n^ili varies greatly in different 
towns. Expressed in tolas of rice, in Ponn^ni and Pudiyangadi 
it contains 48^- tolas, in Cochin 43 tolas, in North Malabar, 
Chdvakkad and Tirdrangadi 32^, in Manautoddy 22J, in Calicut 
26, in Palghat and South Walavanad 21§, in Manjeri 18 and in 
Perintalmanna 16J. In South Malabar the para is more commonly 
used in selling paddy and other grains. The Palghat and Calicut 
paras contain 10 edangalis or 40 ndliSf the Perintalmanna para 60 
ndlia and the Ponndni para 30 ndlis. In North Malabar the para 
is not often used, but the edangah contains 4 and is the 
equivalent of the Maoleod seer. 

[liquid measures are still more complex, and it is impossible to 
reduce them to a common denominator. As in grain measures, the 
ndh = 2 uria = 4 olaka = 8 alaksy but there all uniformity ends. 
In Cblicut and North Malabar bigger fneasures are called kuiiia 
and pddamai and the commonest table is as follows : — 

■4 ndlis or 14 Maclood seers . • . . J kutti. 

16 kuttis - .. •• .... 1 pddam. 

8 pddams . • . . .... 1 candy. 

But the kutti is the equivalent in some places of Maoleod 
seers, in others of 2^. In South Malabar the chodana, moasurhig 
variously 16, 20, 24 and 30 ndlia, is the multiple of the pddam. In 
Cochin the head-quarters of the oil trade, a candy of oil contains 
656 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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Watirways— Bivera, baokwatori and canals— Thetr commercial imporlanoe, 
Boads— Tipa'a gan roada— Roads in the first years of the British supremacy 
— Betrogressiou in the first half of nineteenth century —Existing roads — 
Their condition— Avenues. Tkavklleks* Bungalows. Ferriks, Rail- 
ways — Projected lines. 

The climate and the nature of Malabar are alike unfavourable to 
road<making, and, up to the time of the Mysorean invasion, the 
rivers and backwaters of the district wore the main channel of trade. 
Through every taluk, as stated more at length in Chapter I, one 
or more big rivers find their way from tho Western Ghats to 
the coast, and deprived of outlets to the sea by tho littoral sand 
banks, discharge into a long lino of backwaters running parallel 
with the shore. Connecting links are supplied in many places by 
canals, and, with slight interruptions, there is communication by 
inland water from Kavvdyi in the extreme north of Malabar to 
Trivandrum in Travancore. With the exception of the Sultan’s 
canal between the Mount Deli river and the backwaters of tho 
Taliparamba and Valarpattanara rivers, which was dug in 1706 
by the Ali Raja of Oanuanore, these artificial cuttings all date 
from the middle of the nineteenth century. Designed as far back 
as 18*22 by Special Commissioner Mr. Groome, they were not 
cjyrried out till twenty years later when Mr. Conolly was Collector. 
The Payyoli, Oonolly, Pound ui and Badagara canals were all 
complete between 1840 and 1860 ; and the unsuccessful attempts 
to unite the Kadalundi and Ponnani rivers wore continued down 
to 1857. These canals wore till recently in tho charge of tho 
TiOcal Boards ; but little was done to maintain them in proper order, 
and they have now been placed under the control of the Puhlio 
Works Department. 

The oommeroial importance of these inland waterways was 
not lost upon the foreigners who centuries ago came to Malabar 
in quest of spices. The Mappilla towns at the months and on the 
banks of nearly every river are relics. of old Moorish settlcmonts. 
f ile English factory at Tellicherry with its outworks on Darmadam 
island secured to the Honourable Company the lion’s share of th? 
pepper produced in the territories of the Randattara Achanmar, 
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the Kottajam Raja and Iruvalin^d Nambiyars, tapped by the 
rivers converging on Darmadam. The French settlement at Mahu 
on the river of that name attracted the trade of Kadattanad. 
Ch^ttnvdyi at the month of a widespread system of backwaters 
was held by the Portuguese, Dutch and English in turn, and was 
often hotly contended for. Cochin, the head-quarters first of tho 
Portuguese, then of the Dutch, owed its importance then, as now, 
to its splendid situation at the chief outlet of an immense system of 
backwaters as well as to its fine natural harbour. From Tangasseri 
tho Dutch commanded the many navigable rivers which there Bud 
their way into the sea ; and finally at Anjengo the English settled 
on a spit of sand with tho sea on one side and a river on the other 
solely for the advantages afforded for trade by this river and its 
neighbouring creeks. 

If Tipu did his best to ruin tho trade of South Malabar hy 
destroying tho pepper vines, he conferred at least one great 
economic boon upon the country. Ho was the pioneer of its roads. 
Before his time wheeled trafiic was unknown, and even pack 
bullocks were not used until comparatively recent times. ‘ No one 
travels in those parts ' wrote Ibn Batuta in the fourteenth century 
‘upon beasts of burden ; nor is there any horse found except with 
the king. When, however, any merchant has to buy or sell 
goods, they are carried upon the backs of men who are always 
ready to do so (for hire).’ Narrow footpaths ‘running at 
random through paddy lands without any regard to convenience 
of travelling ’ took the place of highways, and it was not until 
Tipu brought his artillery into Malabar that the need of proper 
roads was felt. ‘ He projected and in great part finished,’ in the 
words of Major Dow, one of tho Joint Commissioners,^ ‘ an exten- 
sive chain of roads that connected all the principal places *Df 
Malabar and pervaded the wildest parts of the country.’ He 
invaded tho district both from Mysore by way of the passes 
through the Western Ghats and from the Carnatic through the 
Palghat Gap ; and, while Seringapatam was ‘ the grand termi- 
nation of these inter-communications,’ and many of the roads 
converged upon the Tamarass^ri and other passes into the 
Wynaad, Palghat was also an important road centre. Not much 
is known of his roads in North Malabar save that tho majority 
started from Mount Deli, and had for ‘ their general direction ’ tho 
TamaTass^ri and Periya ghats ; but full details are on record of his 
road system in the south of the district. The Tamarassdri ghat, 
up which a steep gun road ran, was the meeting place of no loss 
than four roads. Two led by different routes from Malappuram 

^ Sea the report oC tho Joiat CoamiBsioners, 1793. 
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and two from Oalioat, one following more or less the line of the CHAP. vir. 
present Mysore road, and the other passing through Fon)k and Kcaj)*. 
Uliattamangalain. Perok, Tipii’s capital in Malabar, was eon- — 
nected with the K(irkkfir ghat by a road which ran througli 
Konddtti, Bdavanna and NilambAr, and with Coimbatore by two 
alternative routes. A road led Tirhrangadi to Vonkatakdtta 
(tha modern Kdttakkal) in the Ernad taluk, and then bifurcated, 
one branch going to Coimbatore by Angddippurara, Mannarghat 
and the Attapddi valley, and the other by Kavalappdra, Mankara 
and Valayar. The coast road from Boy pore to Cranganoro via 
Tdn6r, Ponnani, Voliyaiigdd and Chettimiyi was another gun 
road, as was also the existing road from Tanfir to Palghafc by way 
of Pudiyangadi, Trittala and Lakkidi. Palghat was also con- 
nected with Dindigiil and Kollangod by linos of communication. 

In a hilly district blessed with a heavy rainfall, like Malabar, Hoads in the 
roads require unremitting attention; and Tipu’s hastily- improvised 
roads, which, although they were cleverly traced so as to keep on supiomacy. 
the watersheds and avoid paddyfields, wore neither well made nor 
properly drained, soon fell into disrepair, in 1790 a Captain- 
lieutenant of Bngineors was deputed to report on tho state of the 
gun roads, and in 1797 a new trace from Palghat to Diridigul 
was taken in hand. The Collectors of tho small districts, into 
which Malabar was divided in 1800, were encouraged to pay 
special attention to the roads j and Mr, Wyo of Angadippuram was 
permitted in 1801 to devote to roads and bridges tlio proceeds 
of ferry farms and magisterial fines. In North Malabar the 
Pychy rebellion gave a great impulse to road-rnakiug, and the 
interior of Kottayam and Kurumhrandd taluks was opened up by 
military roads which for the most part still exist. Dr. Buchanan, 
who travelled through Malabar, in 1800 and 1801, was constrained 
to condemn the majority of roads as very bafl ; but in 1807 Mr. 

Thackeray,^ a less impartial witness, felt justified in reporting to 
tho Board tliat * Malabar was intersected by bettor roads perhaps 
than any other province in India. ^ At this time tho main roads 
W(ire the coast road, and those from Palghat to tho sea, from 
Palghat to Kuttiy^di via Tamarasseri, from Kuttiyadi to Calicut, 

J*ud from Calicut, to Tamarasseri. 

A long period of stagnation ensued. All interest in com- Rctrogroi- 
tminioations was in a state of suspended animation, and the roads 
steadily deteriorated, till in 1848 Mr. Conolly reported that there nineteenth 
''•ere only ‘ two carriage roads in Malabar, one from the borders century. 
ef Coimbatore to the sea, and one by tho Periya pass from tho 

* An ancle of the novelist. Extracts from his ropoit are printed in the 
Report. 
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Mysore frontier to Cannanore and Tellicherry.' . The coast road was 
also ‘ generally available, though in parts very difficult for carts,’ 
and there were important bullock tracks up the Perambadi, 
Kultiyadi, Tamarasseri and Sispdra ghats ; but of the ‘ vast 
number of secondary roads intersecting the district * few if any were 
practicable for wheeled traffic.' The deterioration of the roads in 
this period is hardly surprising, for in 1831 Government formally 
renounced all attempts to maintain them in good order. The 
mardmat department which had charge of them was devoid of 
professional skill, being in fact the revenue department under 
another name, and had only the Military Engineer of Malabar and 
South Canara and subsequently the Civil Engineer appointed for 
those districts to look to for guidance. Under the Collector tho 
Tahsildars, assiste 1 by taluk maistries, were the executive officers ; 
and for a time they were entrusted even with the preparation of 
estimates. The department was also supplied with insufficient 
funds. In accordance with the terms of tho despatch of tho 
Honourable Court in 1817, the whole of the net proceeds from 
ferries, which averaged not less than Rs. 30,000 a year, should have 
been devoted to roads, but in tho twenty-five years from 182() 
to 1850 the average expenditure was not more than Rs. 18,000. 
Between 1810 and 1830 some companies of the Madras Pioneers 
worked in the district, and among others constructed the road from 
Cannanore to Nedumpoyil via Kottayam and Kfittaparamba, and 
the Periya ghat road. But they were officered from regiments 
of the line by ‘ men who not only had no knowledge of cngineoriiig 
but did not affect to understand surveying or levelling or even the 
use of a plan or section,’ and much of their work was mere waste 
of time and labour. Thoir trace up tho Poriya ghat was too 
direct and steep, and the road, which was only three miles lo»g 
instead of eight as at present, was abandoned as soon as tho 
Perambadi ghat was opened to cart traffic. The construction of 
the road from Cannanore to Coorg by way of this ghat, which 
was sanctioned in 1848 and completed three years later, was the 
chief benefit conferred on Malabar by the read department created 
in 1815 for the maintenance of trunk roads in the presidency. 

The last half century has witnessed an immense extension of 
roads, and great changes in their relative importance. Tho 
Sisp^ra ghat road is no longer the shortest and most direc't 
route to Ootacamimd, and Ariyakkod in the Eriiad taluk is no 
longer the centre of a widespread system of roads. With tho 

1 xieport of tliO Public Works CommiBSion of 1852, 1, 3i>9, and Mr. ConoUy f? 
report, to the Board, dated January 2l8t, 1848. 
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advent of the railway to Malabar the Valayar-Ponnani road 
(‘oased to be the main artery of traffic between the (krnatic and 
Kerala j and with the extension of the line to Mangalore the const 
road from Calicut to Cannanoro has lost much of its former import- 
ance. With few exceptions, the roads arc now, as they should be, 
mere feeders to the railway ; but among the exceptions arc the great 
highways of the district. First and foremost are the Porambadi 
and I'nmarasseri ghat roads which tap the planting districts of 
Coorg and Malabar-Wynaad, and convoy to the sea at I'cllicherry 
and Calicut heavy consignments of coffee, pepper and tea. The 
Tamarasseri ghat, which fffty years ago resembled a ruined 
stairoaso formed of huge blocks of stone with a gradient varying 
from 1 in I to 1 in 4, was provided with a now trace in 1858 and 
a new road between 1860 and 1870 constructed by the Madras 
Sappers and Miners. The failure of coffee in North Wynaa<l has 
diminished the importance of the Periya gh.'it up which a new and 
easier road has been traced ; hut the traffic on the Ivarkkur ghat 
road from the Nilgiri-Wyiiaad to Calicut is v(uy heavy in the 
shipping season. 

The extension of the road system is due partly to tlio restora- 
tioii of the secondary roads mentioned by Mr. Conolly, partly to the 
formation of new roads in the Mappilla zone with the proceeds of 
Mappilla fines. In 1846 the made roads of Malabar measunul 138 
miles; they now measure more than 1,700 miles. Put this great 
increase, however desirable in itself, has raised in an acute form 
the problem of maintenanoo, which, as pointed out in Chapter XIV, 
presents peculiar difficulties in Malabar. The two great highways 
from Tcllicherry and Calicut to Coorg and Mysore are kept in 
gpod order by the Public Works Department, and the 170 miles 
of municipal road are usually in fair condition. Put the state of 
those Local Fund roads, on which traffic is at all heavy, loaves much 
to be desired, especially in the monsoon, and the ruins of great 
bridges over many rivers attest the chronic impociiniosity of the 
bocal Boards. A gradual improvement has, however, manifested 
itself of late years. 

‘ Elegant avenues,’ as Dr. Buchanan called then, have always 
boon a feature of Malabar roads, and their trees are often the sole 
r emaining guide to ancient lines of traffic. J&cxs, mangoes and 
banyans are the trees commonly planted. The village officers are 
'i'^ually entrusted with the duty of replacing windfalls and are 
P'^id a small sum for every sapling planted in the monsoon which 
is alive at the close of the official year. 
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A list of tnivellers’ bungalows with details .of accommodation 
will be found in the separate Appendix. In this direction marked 
progress has been made in the last half century, the 130 bunga- 
lows and rest-houses maintained by the various departments being 
a great improvement on the 44 which existed in 1846. They arc 
a great convenience in a district, where tents are useless for a 
great part of the year, and are always expensive to carry about. 
The Local Boards also maintain 37 choultries for native travellers. 
Only two are endowed, but fees are nowhere charged. 

The importance to the Local Fund revenues of the 298 ferry 
farms in Malabar is alluded to in Chapter XIV. The system of 
farming was introduced in 1801-02. * Under the Eajas and 
Mysore Government boats were kept up by private owners for 
ferrying passengers over rivers, and slight contributions were 
levied for their trouble according to the circumstances of tlic 
passengers. In some places individuals maintained boats as ii 
charity for the gratuitous passage of travellers.^ * For the carriage 
of carts and horses jangddamsy railed platforms placed on two 
dug-outs tied together, are used on the plains, pdndis or rafts of 
bamboos and brushwood in Wynaad. 

The South Indian Eailway ^ (standard gauge) enters the district 
through the Palghat Gap just before Vdlaydr station, and, following 
the windings of the Ponndni river as far as Edakkulam, gradually 
approaches the coast. From Tirhr the line runs parallel with tlie 
shore to Mangalore, often in sight of the sea and never more than 
a mile or two from it. It leaves the district at Kavvdyi, a few 
miles beyond Payyanur station. The total length in Malabar of 
the main line is about 174 miles ; and a small branch lino, throe 
miles long, connects Palghat with Olavakkdd junction. From 
1861 to 1 888 the terminus was at Chaliam on the southern bank of 
the Beypore river. The line was extended to Calicut in the latter 
year. In 1901 and the two following years it was opened for 
traffic as far as Badagara, Tellicherry and Cannanore, respectively ; 
and in 1907 it reached Mangalore. Beyond Kadalundi construc- 
tion was difficult and expensive. Considerable rivers were en- 
countered every few miles, and the swamps at Elattur, Tellicherry 
and Azhikkal caused much delay. At the last place a bank, 
twenty or thirty feet high, often sank five or six feet in a single 
night, till now the original earthwork is all below ground level. 
At Chdia, in a cutting a few miles south of Cannanore, a bed of 
kaolin was met with below the laterite which necessitated heavy 

1 Vide Graeme's Beport on tho District of Malabar, dated Uth January 182-'. 

^ Formerly, till February 1908, the Madras Bailway. 
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and expensive reljfuning walls connected underneath the lino 
b)’ inverts. The bridge consisting of twelve spans of 100 feet 
oaoh over the river at Valarpattanam or Baliapatam is the 
most important engineering work on the Mnlabnr section of 
ilie line. Other big bridges are the iron girder bridge of 
twelve spans each of 64 feet over the Kadalundi river, the 
bridge of six spans of 190 feet over the Bey pore river at 
Ferdk and the bridge of twelve spans of 60 feet over the Kotta 
river. At Shoranur the Cochin State Eailway branches off to 
Triohur and Ernakulam. 

A project is under investigation to link Palghat with Pollaohi 
and Dindigul by rail and thus to give the West Coast more direct 
communication with Southern India and at the same timo to 
develop the timber trade of Palghat. A lino from Tellichcrry to 
Coorg is also proposed. 
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RAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


Raixkall. Tiik Seasons — Lialulity to famine— Early scarcities— Famine of 
18G5-G<i -Famine of 187(»- 1878— Scarcity in 1800-91. PfiOODa— The Tanni. 
rasB^ri landslip. Storm.s— The hurricane of 1818. Earthquakes. 

The rainfall of Malabar is vary heavy, and the district average 
for the last 31 years is no.arly 1 17 inches. As recorded officially, 
it ranges from nearly 78 inches at Palghat to 16J) at Vayittiri ; but 
in many parts of tbo Wyiiaad on the slopes of tho ghats a fall of 
300 inohes in tho year is not uncommon. More than 300 inches 
of rain fell in tho year 1904-05 at Tagarapddi on the Tamarassen 
ghat, and of this 300 inches were collected in June, July and 
August. Statistics of the rainfall at the majority of the recording 
stations in tho district are given below. Kdttayam was a record- 
ing station between 1870 and 1883, and Chevayhr between 1870 
and 1891 ; and in these years the average fall at these two places 
was 123’72 and 10 1*96 respectively, llain gauges have lately 
been sot up at Mankara, Ottapdlam, (3herpalcliori, Mannarakkdd} 
Irrikkdr, Payyaiihr, Kuttiyadi and Triprangod ; but the statistics 
are too recent to be trustworthy, and these places have therefore 
been omitted from the table. 


Station. 


Palghat 

Angadippurntn 

Manji^ri 

Nilambdr 

Vayittiri 

Manantoddy... 

Taliparamiia .. 

Cannanore . .. 

Teljicherry ... 

Badagara 

Quilandi 

Calicut 

Tirdrangsdi ... 
Ponnini 
Oh&vvakkad ... 
Cochin 

Diatriot average 



Years 

recorded. 

January to 
March. 

April and 

May. 

June to Sep- 
tember. 

October to 
December. 

i 

Total. 

• 


1870—03 

1-27 

8-04 

55-52 

13-04 

77-88 


1870 03 

1-41 

11-45 

75-32 

18-17 

106-.3.j 


1870—03 

1-03 

10-20 

81-10 

18-03 



1871—03 

•85 

8-10 

84-87 

14-60 

168-Sl 


1870-03 

1-98 

10-82 

140-16 

10-36 

169‘.32 


1870-03 

1-70 

7-94 

87-56 

9-17 

l()6*4:l 


1879-03 

•27 

8-5G 

104-03 

13-54 

126-70 


1870-03 

•77 

10-05 

09-50 

11-41 

121*73 


1870-03 

•80 

12-49 

106-63 

12-31 

131-23 


1870-03 

1-23 

11-39 

97-97 

12-46 

123*0.) 


1804— 

•82 

11-24 

102-55 

11-47 

126*OS 


1870—03 

114 

12-SO 

89-02 

15-49 

118*45 


1870-03 

•70 

12-71 

81-78 

15-63 

110*91 


1870—03 

1-77 

15-00 

71-08 

15-79 

103*61 


i 1894-03 

1-18 

1.3-65 

75-51 

ie-65 

]47'0" 


1870-03 

3-77 

17-36 

73-05 

21-03 

115*21 

... 


1-30 

11-39 

89-05 

14-70 

116*44 
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The climate is yeraarkablc for the orderly march of the seasons 
and the regularity of seed-time and harvest. January, Februnrv 
and March are the dry months, when burning land winds blow 
and the heat is tempered only by the cool evening breeze off the 
sea. Early in April the first distant mutterings of thunder arc 
hoard on the ghats, and the husbandman knows that tlio time of 
sowing is at hand. Almost every evening storms break over the 
interior, sometimes extending as far as the coast ; and towards the 
end of May their greater violence and a bank of blnc-black clouds 
gathering in the south-west horahl the onset of the mousoon. 
In some seasons the olcotrical disturbance at this period is terrific ; 
the roll of thunder is continuous for minutes together and the 
blaze of lightning incessant. VVitb the burst of the monsoon, 
generally about the second week of Juno, the thunder-storms cease, 
the floodgates of heaven are opened, and the clouds descend in rain. 
In August the rains slacken, and at the end of September they 
die away. The land winds assort themselves onoo more, and, 
though the north-east monsoon brings frequent showers, l)y the 
end of December the dry weather has usually set in. 

The north-east monsoon sometimes fails, the south-west 
never ; and, as the latter brings three-quarters of the rainfall of 
the district, it is perhaps uunocossary to add that real famine is 
unknown in the land. Malabar, it is true, docs not grow sufficient 
food-grain for its own consumption, and has to make up the 
deficiency by importation. Artificial famines arc therefore always 
possible, and at one time, when Mangalore was the granary of 
Malabar and pirates infested the sea, were fairly common. But 
of real famine duo to widespread failure of croj)s thero is little or 
no record, and no special programme of relief works is drawn up 
yearly, as in other districts. 

In August 1727 factors of Tellicherry recorded in their diary 
that there was an ‘ extraordinary scarcity of rice.' The factory 
stock was red need to barely a month’s supply. Thero was none 
to be had at Mangalore, whore parents were selling their children 
to obtain food, and the factory doors wore daily besieged by 
crowds of starving men and women; no further entries on the 
s'lbjeot appear, and probably with the reaping of the hanni crop 
in September the worst symptoms disappeared. It is always in th(i 
months that just precede the harvest of this crop that the pinch of 
P jverty makes itself most severely felt, lu July and August the 
l»addy crops have been planted out and require but little labour, 
nod the poorer classes, whose scanty stock of grain saved from the 
previous season’s crop is exhausted, have a hard struggle to make 
both ends meet. 
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The severe famine which raged throughout , the presidenoy in 
1865 and 1866 made its effects felt in Malabar. A daily average 
of 6,353 people were relieved during the five months from July to 
November 1866, of whom 6,198 were relieved gratuitously and 
155 employed on wages. The maximum number relieved in any 
one month was 24,206 in August 1866. An unprecedented out- 
break of dacoity and violent crime was a marked feature of these 
two years. 

In 1876 to 1878, the terrible years in which the whole of South 
India was stricken with famine, Malabar suffered in common with 
tho rest of the presidenoy, but to a far less degree. The north- 
east monsoon of 1876 failed with the result that the magarmi 
crops on the plains perished, and the coffee crop in the Wynaad 
was short. In ordinary years prices would have risen slightly, 
and supplies of rice would have poured in from Burma and Bengal, 
Some distress would have been felt among the poor, but not so 
much as to call for the interference of Government. But, with 
famine raging in Mysore and tho rest of tlie presidency, and no 
grain available for import except at famine prices, actual famino 
threatened Malabar in general and the Wynaad taluk in particular. 
Into this taluk at that time more than 30,000 coolies Hooked every 
year from Mysore for the picking season. Ordinarily they found 
ample work on the coffee estates till the middle of February, and 
were then able to return home with money saved. But in 1870, 
with ragi, the staple food of the coolies, at three times its usual 
price, and tho coffee all picked by the end of December, tho 
authorities were confronted with the prospect of having thousands 
of destitute coolies thrown on their hands with no money saved 
and no inducement to return to Mysore, where famine was far 
worse. A sum of Rs. 5,000 was therefore allotted by the Board for 
relief in the Wynaad early in 1 877, and the Mysore Government 
agreed to depute an officer to deport the coolies to their homes. 

As usual, however, it was only in the monsoon months that 
real distress was experienced. Relief camps were opened in May 
at Vayittiri and Mdnantoddy, and in July at Palghat, where 
emaciated and destitute coolies were beginning to arrive in largo 
numbers from Coimbatore and Salem. The average number 
relieved daily at these camps is given below 


— 

Manantoddy. 

Vayittiri. 

Paigbat. 

Total. 

Jano 

10 

56 


66 

July 

21 

98 

6 

125 

August 

16 

71 

80 

167 

September 

16 

60 

27 

102 

October 

9 

72 

••• 

81 
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In August the severity of the distress began to tell on the local 
population ; but the richer classes generously stepped in and in 
nearly every taluk opened relief houses whore one meal of rice- 
kanji was distributed daily to all comers. The numbers thus 
relieved weekly will surprise even those well acquainted with the 
district. It will bo noticed that in September the numbers on 
j-elief fell away rapidly : — 


1 Week ending 

N umber 
relieved. 

Week ending 

Number 

relieved. 

Week ending 

Number 

rolii'ved. 

August 11 

14,200 

Soptombor 8 

39,167 

October 0 

2,577 

18 

35,715 

„ 15 

15,484 

13 

1,084 

1 2» 

44,002 

M 22 

4,909 

n 20 

m 

September 1 

! 

40,383 

» 29 

3,298 

„ 27 

407 


Preparations wore made for opening relief works in the plain 
taluks in 1877, and in June the tracing of a road from Mannd- 
rakkdd to Oherpalohori in the Walavandd taluk was commenced. 
Nothing further was done, however, as the opening up with roads 
of the country round Kolattdr with fines oolloctod from the 
amsams implicated in the Mappilla outrage of 1873 at that place, 
provided sufficient work for the poorer classes all through the 
period of scarcity. Karly in 1878 relief works wore opened in the 
Wynaad. The Q-overninonts of Madras and Mysore each subscribed 
Its. 2 for every rupee subscribed by the planters, and with the 
Ks. 9,138 thus raised several roads were put in order. 

* Between 1876 and 1878, with the exception of the failure of the 
north-east monsoon in the first year, there was no deficiency of rain 
in the district, and the crops wore also good. ^I'he scarcity therefore, 
for it can hardly bo called a famine, was merely sympathetic with 
the famine raging all round Malabar. The great famine of 1876 
to 1878 cost the State 690. lakhs in direct expenditure ; but of 
this only Es. 11,063, an infinitesimal fraction, were spent in 
Malabar, and that largely on refugees from other districts. 

At the end of 1890 there was a very general failure of the 
imgaram rice crop on the plains and of the coffee crop in the 
Wynaad. The collection of arrears of kist in the Emad, 
Walavandid and Ponnani taluks was. postponed till the following 
October ; but a programme of relief works proposed by the Collector 
'vas not sanctioned by Q-overnment for the reason that the 
35 
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VIli. ordinary local fund works, for which a provision, of Rs. 63,000 had 
.Seasons, been made in the budget, would probably provide sufficient work for 
the poorer classes nearer their homes. Partial scarcity prevailed 
again in 1899, and a certain amount of private relief was dispensed 
at Tellioherry and other places. 

FtooDs. Excessive falls of rain are common, and floods by no means 

infrequent. On the 19th and 20th May 1882 between 18 and 22 
inches of rain fell in tho 24 hours in different parts of Calicut ; 
and in the monsoon of 187 1 tho rain gauge at the Collector’s 
office registered over six inches a day for six consecutive days. 
During almost every monsoon the small iodm or water-courses 
that feed tho rivers overflow their banks, and convert into placid 
lakes the green paddy flats through which they run. But the 
rivers themselves have in the course of long ages worn out for them- 
selves deep beds, and rarely overflow their banks to any serious 
extent.. In the monsoon of 1902, however, which burst almost un- 
precedentedly late with tremendous rain on the ghats, several of 
the big rivers overspread the country side. Many hundred native 
huts collapsed in the district, and the Nfiradi bridge at Malappuram 
which is 30 feet above tho })ed of the Kadalundi river was 
submerged. Similar floods reoiirrod in Briiad and Walavanlid in 
the monsoon of 1907. 


The Tama- 
rass^ri 
aodslip. 


In 1900 an exceptionally heavy monsoon culminated on tho 
early morning of August 4th in a perfect deluge of rain on thp 
Tamarasseri ghat. Only 14'28 inches of rain, colleoted in two 


measurements at 7 p.m. and 4 a.m. respectively, were registered at 


Lakkidi near the head of tho ghat ; but the gauge which hold 


only 10|- inches must have overflowed the greater part of the 
night,, and the actual rainfall was probably at least double the 
amount recorded. The effect on the upper six miles of the ghSt 


road was disastrous. Numerous landslips, great and^ small, took 
place. The road was breached in several places, and in some dis- 
appeared altogether, not a vestige of the trace remaining. The 
womt damage was done where a deep nullah crossed the road 
several times in a very short distance, as it went zig-zag down the 
mountain side. * At four such points * wrote the Chief Engineer ’ 
who inspeoted the damage, * the torrent rushing down the nullah 
evidently rose to a depth of 25 to 30 feet, and carried everything 
before it, huge trees and rooks, boulders, vegetation and of course 
the road, its culverts and revetments. Such devastation oansed by 
water I never saw before, and it seems as if the flood could only 
haVe been caused by a waterspout.’ Nine human bodies and 


< G.O., No. 2584 W., dated 10th September 1900. 
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some dead bullocks were discovered, but the exact loss of life and 
property can never be ascertained. To show tho magnitude of tho 
disaster, it was estimated that 1,200,000 cubic feet of earth, 
rocks, trees and debris had to bo removed, tho whole surface of tho 
road ro-mado and re-metalled, a largo number of culverts and 
revetments rebuilt and a quarter of milo of new road made. 
'J^hese repairs were effected at a cost of considerably more than a 
lakh of rupees. 

The squalls that usher in the south-west monsoon are often 
terrific in their violence, and work havoc among any hapless 
pattamars that have lingered too long on the inhospitable coast. 
But tho sheltering ghats protect Malabar from the cyclones which 
periodically devastate the Coromandel coast, and great storms are 
rare. 

The hurricane of the 16th, 17th and I8th of April 1848 is one 
of the few of which details are on record. Oi iginating somowhore 
south of the Laccadives, the storm swept across the islands of 
KaljMJiii and Androth, and of 90,000 cocoanut trees in oaidi island 
loft only 700 standing in tho former and 1,000 in the lalior, 
Kalpeni was partially submerged by a tidal wave, and of a 
lK)pulation of 1,600 only 450 remained, tho rest having escaped 
from tho island or perished in the storm. The population of 
Androth was reduced from 2,500 to 900, and a boat from Agaiti 
containing 96 men and some women was caught in the storm and 
never heard of again. The storm wave then dashed on tho 
mainland, and its effects were felt from Cannanoro to Cliettuvdyi. 
The Cnnnanoro customs house was destroyed. Tho Palayad dam 
in tho Veliyangdd backwater was broached, and tho wave forced 
a new and deep opening in the Chdvakkad backwater. 

* Earthquakes arc not infrequent, but the shocks are mild, and 
have never done any serious damage. Tremors have been felt in 
1881, twice in 1882, in 1899 and 1904. 
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Hospri'ALS iu Malabar are the creation of the last half century. Iti 
the early part of the nineteenth century Government inaiiitMiiicd 
at Palliport the leper asylum bequeathed by the Dutch, and, 
primarily for the benefit of officials, troops and jails, stationed zilla 
surgeons in North and South Malabar, and assistant surgeons nt 
Cochin and one or two other places. But it was not till October 
1845 that the first public hospital was opened at Calient. Palgliat 
and Cochin followed suit, and twenty years later when their 
municipalities were first constituted, all the municipal towns had 
been provided with similar institutions. These were soon handed 
over to the municipalities for management, and the provision of 
gratuitous medical relief for the sick and needy has long been 
relegated to the local authorities. The only hospitals for tho 
upkeep of which Government is directly responsible are the two 
police hospitals at Calicut and Malappuram, the lazaretto at 
Palliport, and the dispensary at Androth in the Laccadives. It 
contrihutes, however, to the support of tho institutions maintained 
by the municipalities and local boards, and provides for their 
supervision. The Basel Mission maintains a hospital at Calicut, 
a leper a.sylum at Ohevayfir, and outlying dispensaries *at 
Y^niamkulam and Kodakkal. 

The last twenty years have witnessed a great increase in tluj 
popularity of European methods of treating disease, and corre- 
sponding eflbrts on the part of the authorities to cope with tlie 
demand. Since 1881, when there weuro only twelve hospitals and 
dispensaries of all kinds iu the district, the number of these 
institutions has been more than doubled, and medical aid has now 
been brought within comparatively easy reach of almost every 
part of the district. In addition to the municipal hospitals an*! 
those maintained by Government and the Basel Mission, there an* 
now seven local fund hospitals, two municipal and eight local 
fund dispensaries. There is also a hospital for caste women at 
Calicut, which owes its inception in great part to the generosity 
of Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, and at Palghat the municipality has 
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a separate dispensary for women and children. Exclusive of 
Mission and police hospitals^ there are twenty-six medical 
institutions in the district, or one to every 2213 square miles, the 
average for the presidency being one to every 226 square miles. 
Statistics as to these institutions are given in the separate 
Appendix. 

In municipal towns births and deaths are registered by a 
special agency ; elsewhere the work forms part of the duty of 
the adhigdri. The registration is naturally defective. The vital 
statistics tabulated in the separate Appendix show that between 
1893 and 1902 the average annual excess of births over deaths 
was 4*2 per 1,000. At this rate the population sliould have 
increased by 111,407 between 1891 and 1901, but the actual 
increase recorded by the census was 147,990. 

ti^anitation in the true sense of the term may be said to be 
non-existent in Malabar. In the iiiunicipal towns a certain 
proportion of the council’s income has always been set apart for 
sanitary purposes, but the real reforms which are so urgently 
required are at present far beyond their limited financial 
resources. Conservancy systems have been established, and a 
staff of qualified Inspectors entertained, but the towns are still 
without effective systems of drainage and water-supply, and their 
sanitary establishments are usually inadequate. In Calient, for 
instance, each sweeper has to attend to seventy houses, a number 
far beyond his ability to cope with. In the smaller towns 
there is no attempt at systematic sanitation, excej^t in Kollangdd 
in the Palghat taluk and Bey pore in the Calicut taluk, where tlie 
private scavenging system has been introduced by the taluk 
boards. Only in municipal towns are public latrines provided, 
abd even there they are not always used. Else wJi ere domestic 
sanitary conveniences are non-existent, and the i)eople resort for 
the purposes of nature to their gardens and hedges or to the banks 
of channels and rivers. The Taluk Boards do their best to 
provide masonry wells with proper platforms where necessary, 
but the majority of the people live in scattered houses, and are 
dependent for their water-snpply on unprotected wells. 

The general health of the district is on the whole good, and 
compares favourably with that of other d istricts. The rainfall 
is heavy, and the climate hot and damp. The unhealthy 
months of the year are those of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, when the south-west monsoon prevails, and the heavy 
rains bring in their train rheumatism, bronchial affections, 
diarrhoea and dysentery and other diseases associated with chill 
and damp. 
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Atnong the characteristic diseq^es of Malabar may bo 
mentioned elephantiasis (or, as it is sometimes called from 
its predilection for the town. Cochin leg), ankylostomiasis 
(a disease caused by the presence of nematode parasite, ankyhafo- 
mium or dochmius duodenalist in the small intestines), enteric 
fever and worms. The first two are undoubtedly filarial in 
origin, and all are most commonly found in the crowded 
Mdppilla towns on the coast in the south of the district, where 
the shallow wells in the sand are easily polluted by the infiltration 
of sewage and other poisonous matter. Other common diseases 
are hydrocele, epithelioma of the chcok and tongue, Malabar 
itch or ringworm of the body, tubercular affections of the lung 
and granular ophthalmia. 

Outbreaks of cholera are frequent and often assume a severe 
epidemic form. Mdppillas with their filthy habits, their contempt 
for the most elementary laws of sanitation, and their reluctance 
to submit to rational methods of treatment, arc the chief sufferers, 
and when once the disease has obtained a footing in a densely 
crowded dirty Mappilla town like Ponnani the difficulty witli 
which it is eradicated is easily imagined. In most municipalities 
the Mappilla quarter is, for this reason, a standing menace to 
the health of the town. Ohalil in 'J'clliclierry, the Old Town in 
Oannanoro and Kalvetti in Cochin are cases in point. Cholera 
usually makes its appearance in the liot months of March, April 
and ^fay, and dies away with the onset of the rains in June. 

A yet more frequent visitor is arnall-pox, which is more 
prevalent in Malabar than in any other district. This is no doubt 
due to the backward condition of vaccination. The disease 
breaks out periodically, and is stamped out only by congregating 
vaccinators in the infected area. 

Statistics as to vaccination are given in the separate Appen- 
dix. As early as 1801 rewards were offered to natives who 
succcssafully practised inoculation for small-pox, and in 1803 the 
Sub-Collectors were directed to exert themselves ‘ personally to 
tlm utmost in persuading the principal inhabitants of the country, 
who have not had small-pox ’ to submit to the operation; For a 
variety of reasons however Malabar in the matter of vaccination 
is still the most backward district in the presidency. The 
vaccinators, as a class, are most indifferent, and their work i^ 
harder than on the East Coast. There are no villages where the 
children can be readilj^ collected, and a dozen operations performed 
in as many minutes. Houses are scattered, and to make up the 
prescribed tale of work, the vaccinator has often to tramp over 
large areas. Progress is however being made, and in the hat ten 
years a gradual improvement Jhas shown itself. 
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TKo municipalities have their own vaccinators who work under ruAr. IX. 
the immediate supervision of the District Medical and {Sanitary (Unkral 
O fficer and the Civil Surgeons. The rest of the district is divided 
for purposes of vaccination into the three divisions of Calicut, 

Palghat and Tellicherry, each under the snperiutendence of a 
Deputy Inspector. Under the Deputy Inspectors there arc in all 
49 vaccinators of the first and second classes. Each vaccinal or, 
both in rural and municipal areas, is required to perform during 
the month 150 aucoossful operations. Calf lymph o])tained from 
the King institute in Madras is eraployctl. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in the five municipal towns and in four amsains of 
the Chirakkal taluk adjoining the Cannanorc mimicipality. 

In spite of the fact that its frontier toucJies South Canara, Plaifuo. 
Coorg, Mysore, the Nilgiris and Coimbatore, all of whicl) have at 
one time or another been infected, plague has lUivor hoeomo 
indigenous in Malabar except in Tellicherry,^ where it first 
oldained a footing in March 1906. It is difficult to assign n 
reason for this immunity. Tho climate and physical charac- 
teristics of the district may be in part responsible, and tho 
establishment of passport stations and observation circles, and 
other precautionary measures taken by the authorities, have no 
doubt contributed to tho result. Special measures have also 
been taken in the seaport towns to guard against the introduc- 
tion of the disease by soa. Up to tho end of September 1907 there 
wore in all 213 reported seizures and 173 <leaths, of which about 
180 cases were considered to be indigenous. It is interesting 
to note that there was a plague scare in the district more than a 
century ago. In August 1800 strict quarantine rules were 
imposed on vessels arriving from ‘ the Gulf, Ked Son and Arabian 
Gaists,* lost the plague then raging in Baghdad should bo im- 
ported into India. Vessels from these ports were required t>o 
anchor as far from tho shore as possible, and to be inspected by 
‘ a confidential person ’ before communication with tho shoro 
was permitted. 

Malarial fever prevails in tho interior of the district all along Malarial 
fho foot of the ghats, and throughout tho Wynaad taluk in certain 
Seasons of the year. On the sea-board it is not at all common. 

Instituted in 1895, the system of selling qukiine through the 
m odium of postal authorities is growing more popular every year, 
llie sales have increased from. 104 packets in tliat year to &25 in 
l-‘‘ll-04 and the receipts from Rs. 100-4-0 to Rs. 799-6-0. 

In the census of 1901 the afflicted population of Malabar was Infirmities, 
as 6,610. In other words, of every 10,000 persons nearly 
* It has since become indigenous in Calicut aud Cannanore, 
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.24 wore insane, blind, deaf-mutes, or leper?, the presidency 
avera^ being nearly 21, Blindness is especially common, 
Anantapur being the only district with a higher percentage. 
Cherumans and Mnkkuvans (fishermen) seem peonliarly prone 
to the affliction ; the reason in the latter case is probably the 
constant exposure to the glare of the sun on water. 

The leper asylums at Palliport and Chdvayfir have already 
been alluded to. The former has accommodation for 48 patients, 
the latter for 40. A lunatic asylum, opened in May 1872, is 
maintained by Glovemment at Pudiyira near Calicut. The insti- 
tution, which is intended for natives only, is built on the block 
system, and has accommodation for 107 males and 36 females. 
Since 1892 criminal lunatics have been sent to the asylum at 
Madras. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDITOATION. 


TiiTER.u’V — Lifcorary by oaakos, religions and taluks. Koucaiiova r. Ixstitutions — 
Collogos — Rrennen oollego— Victoria collego, Pnlghat--Tho Zamorirrs 
college — ITpper secondary schools— Lower secondary schools —Fciunlc 
education— Pnnoharaa schools— Mkppi I Isi schools -Training Schools -Tetdi- 
nicnl ednontion- Indigenous education. 

Bduoation in tlio last twenty years has made marked procuress 
in Malabar, and lias more than kept pace with fclio p^rowtli of 
population. The general percentage of literacy has im])roved 
from 7 to 10, and the number of literate women per tliousund 
from S to *^0. Anotlior satisfactory feature is the growtli of 
socoudary education. A great proportion of the 18 liigli scliool.s 
and 46 lower secondary schools, now existing in the distrust are 
the creation of the last two decades, and the number of pupils in 
the secondary stage of instruction ha.s increased from h'ss than 
1,000 in 1882-83 to upwards of 7,000 in 1903-1)4. 

Only one in every six Malayali men, however, can road and 
write, and only three in every hundred women. But, low tliough 
these proportions are, Malabar takes a high place educationally 
among the districts of the ]iresidency. In female education it is 
second to none and generally it is surpassed only l»y Taiijoro, 
the exceptional districts of Madms and tlie Nilgiris being of 
course excluded. The urban population of Malabar moreover 
is remarkably small, and the prominence of the district is 
therefore the more noteworthy. 

The percentage of persons, who can read and write English 
is small compared with that of the more literate districts on the 
East Coast ; but it is increasing. 

The percentage of literacy would be far liigher were it not for 
I lie backwardness of the Mappilla and Cheruman castes. 945 
^lappillas and 999 Cherumans out of every 1,000 aro illiterate; 
and, as these two castes between them number more than 37 per 
< ent. of the total population, it may almo.st be said that literacy 
varies in different parts of the district in inverse ratio with the 
^'^ppilla and Cheruman population. For this reason North 
•^‘lalabar is better educated than South Malabar, and Ernad, the 
taluk where MdppiUas outnumber Hindus, shares with the 
36 
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Wynaad, a backward tract for special reasons, the unenviable 
distinction of being the most illiterate taluk in the district. 
Calicut too owes its low position educationally among the 
great towns of the presidency chiefly to its swarming Mdppilla 
quarter. Rut the statement is only partially true, for Palghat, 
where Mdppillas are scarce, is one of the ignorant taluks. As 
usual, the Christians are more literate than those of other faiths, but 
it is contrary to the ordinary rule to find in Malabar the Hindus 
better educated than the Musalmans. The Eurasians, Nambfidiris 
and Ndyars are the most literate castes, and the census figures 
bring out in strong relief the superiority in education of the 
Malaydlis over their corresponding Tamil castes. The Nambfidiri 
takes the lead of all Brdhmans, the Tiyan excels the Shanan, and 
the Nayars are proportionately seven times as well educated us 
the Velldlas. After the Eurasians, the Nambfidiris and Ndyars 
are the most enlightened castes in the matter of female education 
in all the presidency, and the Tiyans are surpassed only hv 
Native Christians and by Brahmans of other districts. lu 
Cochin, which is more a town than a taluk and is better educated 
oven than Madras, and in Kdttayam. Kurumhranad and Calicut, 
Malabar has four out of the ten best educated taluks of the 
presidency. 

The tliree principal educational institutions in the ilistrict are 
the Brennen College at Tellichorry, the Victoria College at Pal- 
ghat, and the Kertala Vidya-Siila or Zamorin’s College at Calicut. 
They are all second-grade colleges, with upper and lower secoiul- 
ary and upper primary classes, and the Zamorin’s College has also 
a lower primary department. The first two are maintained hy 
the municipalities of their respective towns, and the last named 
was founded and endowed by the Zamorina of Calicut, but hus 
voocntly been handed over to a committee for management. 

The Brennen College, the smallest of tlio throe, is also tlic 
oldest. It owes its inception io Mr. Brennen, Master attendant 
at Tellicherry, who died in 1859 leaving Es. 12,000 for the 
foundation of a school to be called the Brennen School, wherein 
‘ persons of all creeds and denominations might receive a sound 
English education.* Since its opening in 1862, the school hn^ 
passed through many vicissitudes. Under the Basel German 
Mission, to which it was first entrusted, it was not a success, ami 
in 1872 it became a ZiUa School under the direct control of 
Government. In 1883 and 1884 the middle and high school 
departments were made over to the municipality for manage- 
ment. The institution was affiliated to the Madras University 
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as second grado college in 1891, and since then has done very chap, x, 
well. The endowment of the collego amounts to Rs. 8,900. Its Kiujcationai. 
trustees are the Collector and Sub-Collector of Malabar iind the 
Inspector of Schools, W estern Circle. 

The Victoria College, Palgliat, started life in 18(10 as a rate Vi<-,fccri»i 
school, but in 1871 was transformed into a local fund high school. 

Jn 1877 Government took over charge for some years, but in 1881 
they made it over to the municipality, bour years later the 
school was raised to tho rank of a college, and since then it has 
never looked back. Under Mr. C. M. Barrow, headimisier from 
1890 to 1903, it made rapid progress, and became the largest and 
most successful instil ution of its kind in Malabar, a position 
which it still holds. 

Tlxe Zamorin’s College was founded in 1877 as a school for Ti»f Zamo- 
young rajas under the head mastership of Mr. C. M. Barrow, s College. 
In the following year it was tln*own open to all caste boys, ami, 
in recognition of the ‘ oriliglitened and liberal action’ of tho 
Zameriu, the Government of Madras jiresentcd the institution 
with the nucleus of a library and scientific apparatus at a cost of 
upwards of Rs. 2,000. In 1879 tho school was affiliated to tin; 

University of Madras as a second-grade oullego, and as such it 
has done on the whole excellent work. Till recently the Zaiuorin 
or one of the Eajas of the family hold the office of mamiger, but 
at tho begiuning of 1904 the management of the collego was 
vested in a board of control. The Zamorin’s family now coutri- 
hutes annually to the college, which receives no aid from Govern- 
ment, a sum of Rs. 5,000. 

Except in the Cannanore Municipal High School and the Upper 
lyiper secondary classes of the Victoria and Brcnnen Colleges, 
upper secondary education in Malabar is entirely a matter of 
private enterprise and liberality, aided and supervised for the most 
part by Government. The high schools of Palghat ami Ottapdlam 
arc the only two unaided. Among the others arc Ijigh schools 
founded by tho Palghat Raja at Alattur, by the Vcngamid 
Nambidi at Kollangod and by the Raja of Kadattanad at j?ura- 
meri in Kurumbranad taluk ; and three inaiutaiiied by tho Basel 
Mission, 

The local boards do more for lower secondary education, and Lower 
have opened schools in all places of importance where private 
Ciiterprise has hitherto been found wanting. But it is satisfactory 
^hat, while Malabar has more lower secondary schools than any 
ether district, a large proportion of them are private. The Basel 
Mission maintains no fewer than nine schools of this class. » 
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CirAP. X. Statistics of upper and lower secondary schools aud of primar^r 
Educational schools will be found in the separate Appendix. Malabar bids 
lN«Ti^rox8. jnaintain its prominent position in the field of education 

among the districts of Madras. In the latest year for which 
statistics arc available nearly a quarter of the boys of * school 
age ’ were in the primary stage of instruction, a proportion 
exceeded, outside of Madras and the Nilgiris, only in Tinnevelly ; 
and Tanjore was the only district in the luofussil with more boys 
undergoing secondary education. 


Female 
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Panohaiiia 
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•dioolB. 


In female education the figures arc ecjually satisfactory. 
Secondary education for girls is perforce left largely to Missions 
and religious bodies, and Tinnevelly , the chief stronghold of tlie 
Church Missionary Society in the presidency, is tlie only mofussil 
district with more girls in the secondary stage of instruction than 
Malabar. Nearly seven per cent, of the girls of ‘ school ago ^ are at 
the primary stage, Grodavari being the only jnofussil district with 
a better percentage. The Basel German Mission High School for 
girls at Calicut is the biggest of its kind in Malabar, but the 
Roman Catholic European convent schools at Calicut and Cochin 
run it very close in point of size. Tlie Government maintain five 
vernacnlar lower secondary schools, but the English girls’ schools 
of this class are mostly convent schools. 

Cherumaus, Parayans, Pulayans, Kura vans, Nayadis, l.\ini- 
yansand Kuricchiyanshavc been registered as backward castes in 
Malabar, but very little is being done for their education. No 
schools have been opened for aboriginal and lull tribes such 
as the two last, aud in 1903-1904 loss than 2J- per cent, of 
Pancliamas of ‘school age’ were under instruction. In this 
respect Malabar lags behind all other districts except iSoiitli 
Canara. The chief difficulties iu the way of Panchama education 
are tho almost insurmountable ignorance of castes like the 
Cherumans, and the reluctance of higher castes to allow them to 
elevate themselves out of their position of serfs. 

The education of the Mappillas, who number a third of the 
population, is the most difficult problem which the educational 
authorities have to deal with iu Malabar. It has long been 
recognised that in the long run the best safeguard against 
the recurrence of Mappilla outbreaks will be the spread 
of education in the caste, and special efforts, now continued for 
more than thirty years, have been made to secure this end. 
1871-72 a plan was devised for improving the education imparted 
to Mappilla children in the small schools then, as now, attached 
to almost every mosque. At these schools the children received 
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no odacation worth the name, being taught merely to repeat by 
rote passages from the Koran. Inducements were held out to 
the’wtt//«s to combine with religious training elementary instruc- 
tion in the vernacular, and took the form of small salaries and 
grants for each child successful at an inspection held annually by 
two Muhammadan Inspectors specially appointed for the purpose. 
Progress was for long exceedingly slow, and as late as 1898 the 
President of the District Board expressed his conviction tliat the 
results .were net commensurate with the outlay. The mutks 
were generally incompetent to impart even the small amount of 
instruction in the vernacular insisted upon. Religious scruples 
had to be overcome, and in North Malabar, wliere an alphabet in 
whicli Malayalam and Arabic characters were freely and illogically 
mixed had hitherto been in use, a change to the vernacular was 
not altogether welcome. But the greatest obstacle of all was 
and is now tlie supreme iiulifforence of the M?i}»pilla to secular 
education. For a time the scheme was worked under the auspices 
of the local hoards; but since 1886 results grants to Msippilla 
schools have been paid from pi*ovincial funds, the distribution 
being loft to the local boards on the understanding that they 
contribute towards M«appilla education a sum of not less than 
Rs. 10,000. A gradual improvement then manifested itself; 
but Mappilla outbreaks still continued, and after that of 
1894 the .Mdppillas of Eruad and Walavanad were officially 
recognized as a backward caste, and grants at a rate 75 per cent, 
higher tlian those of the standard scale were provided for them 
in the Graiit-iii-Aid Code. Aided schools have been seiiaruted 
as far as possible from the mosques, and freed from the reaction- 
nry influence of the There are now upwards of 280 

pihViQ schools wdth pupils numbering more than 16,000, but the 
census figures quoted above show how little impression Las been 
made upon the dense mass of Mappilla ignorance. It is most 
unfortunate that Mappillas will not attend primary schools 
opened for Hindus. There is no language difficulty as in other 
parts of the presidency ; Jbut rigidly or wrongly they consider 
that they are looked down upon by the Hindu castes, and 
special schools have to bo maintained for Mappillas throughout 
tlie primary stage of instruction at least. If tliey could only 
bo induced to attend Hindu schools, not only w^ould they benefit 
educationally by association with the moro eager Hindu youths, 
hut it would be feasible to open schools common to all castes 
many places where it is now impossible for financial reasons 
to maintain separate schools for Hindus and Muhammadans. 
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There are three Government training schools for masters 
at Calicut, Badagura and Malappuram, and one unaided 
school at Nitthr maintained by the Basel German Mission. 
The Calicut school, which with the commercial school is the 
direct descendant of the provincial school founded in 1854, 
is the only one which trains up to the upper secondary standard, 
and tlie Malappuram school trains masters for Mappilla schools 
only. Tlie Moyan school at Calicut maintained by Government, 
wliich trains up to the lower secondary standard, is the only school 
for mistresses in Malabar. 

Malabar is very badly oft* for industrial aud tcclinical schools, 
and, save for a small badly attended industrial school at Falghat 
under municipal control, where aluminium work is taught to a 
few students, the only technical school is the Government scliool 
of Commerce at. Calicut. This is the largest institution of its 
kind in the presidency, and tho only one maintained by Govorii- 
mciit. IHio students number considerably more than one hundred 
and are taught book-keeping, shorthand, type-writing, batjking, 
commercial correspondence and geography. 

Indigenous education is fast being supersedoJ by education 
on western lines. There ai*e still a few Arabic schools, and the 
Muhammadan collogo attached to the iTarndt mosque at Ponnaiii 
(see p. 450) attracts students from all parts of Malabar' Many 
NambAdiris too still spend a great part of their youth at the 
Ottanmar Madam near the Tirunavayi temple (see p. 458). 
But the village school is yielding place to the primary school, 
and tho Ezhuttacckm or village school master is losing his 
occupation. Among Malay^is education is still connected inti- 
mately with religion, and an imix)rtant ceremony, Vidydramhhm 
(p. 172), marks initiation into the mysteries of letters. The 
education given at village schools is very simple. Boys and 
girls are taught first to write the letters of the alphabet in 
sand on the tloor of the school, aud are then promoted to writiug 
on cadjans. Elemeutaiy Bl6ga% are next committed to memory, 
and finally from the Amaram, a collection of verses giving 
the names of all things in heaven and earth. The study of the 
Purinas, especially the Rdmayana, follows ; but few get beyond 
the Amaram. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LAND EEVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


The Land Rrvenue Statem. Land Tenures— Tiadifcional aopoiintB. Tho K^rnl- 
61patfci— Early British aut.horitifts— Mr. Parmov Dr. BurJiannn— Maji)i- 
Walker— Mr, Thackeray— Mr. Warden- Mr. Logan’s ihoorios— Sir W. Bobiii- 
BOTi’d criticising— Views of Commission of 1884— Sir Cluu lna Turner’s ininiito 
—Mr. Baden Powoll’s account- C/Hticism— Possible Coiirsi^ of evolution— 
Aotnal tenures at beginning of Wth century— Waste, lands- Cbangos between 
1798 and 1884.— Legal incidents of tennros to day. Pevexi e Auxiimstka. 
TioN— Sources of revenue of Eajas— First instance of land rovenne -.MoInvali 
mode of stating extent of lands. Early Settlements — .Mysorean settlniient 
—South Malabar — Piilghnt talnk — North Malabar— Pean Us of different 

systems in North and Sont.h Malabar— British rule— Qniminennlal le.nses 

Sinoo*s pymash — Macleod’g revision of asaessments— .Mr, Ple.knrdM’ |)roi)oged 

sottloment T he jnnmi pymash and Hindnvi pymash— Monro’s report— 

Grremo’s report— Garden settlement— Abortivo wet eottlemont— 
vivaram pymash— Reversion to jama of 1800-1 —Prosettlement dry rat<>s. 
The Survey and Settlement— Scheme wporls— Delay in introdnotim*- 
Settlcment with janmi— Janmam registration' -The garden diflleulty - Inli o. 
d action of the settlement — Principles -Gronping -lVot rates- Dry rates- 
(lardcii rates— Average money rules— Fiimiieial results -Pemission ami 
relinquishment. Wyna ad— Warden’s wet settlement— Its snbHe(|U(!iit 

developments— Dry lands— Estates —Wynaao esch(*at settlemoDt - Principles 
of revenue sottloment— Sanoti<ined rates— Average rates— Financial results 
— Settlement with tenant declared illogul— W’orking of seUlernont— Pelin- 
quishments — Pepper. ConiiN— Early revenue history— Mi*. ( ’onf>lly’H settle- 
ment — Escheat settlement — Re-settlement — Tangass^ri— Early revenue 

history. Anjenoo— Early history— Proposed sottlenient of l.S<jU— Eseliosil. 
settlement — Introdnotion of settlement. Malarau Escheat SETTr.KMK.xT— 
Sale of janmam right— Discontent in Cochin— Mr. Logan’s pn>poRals— 
Esoheat qnit-rent— Janmabhogam. Tnamb. Villaoe System — The Malabar 
rovenno village— The Mysorean system — Theamsain system— Us redistribu- 
tion. DiAMSIONAL ClIAKnES.^ 

The land revenue settlement of Malabar differs from tlio 
ordinary ryotwari settlements of the Madras Presidency » in that 
^he existence of a landlord between the State and the actual 
cultivator has been recognised in the theoretical distribution of 
the produce, on which the rates of assessment are based. As 
elsewhere the State claims a share of every crop, and that share 
commuted to money and called assessment, is a first charge on 
land, and is recoverable by the usual processes, including in 
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the last resort the attachment and sale oE the land itself. But 
in fixing the share of the State, account has been taken of the 
landlord as well as the cultivator. 

The reason for this divergence from the ordinary rule can only 
be explained by an examination of the history of the principal 
land tenures in the district. Their origin has been much debated, 
and it is impossible to deal with the subject exhaustively within 
the limits of this book ; but it will be desirable to state briefly 
the different theories which have been put forward. 

The traditional accounts arc to be found in the vernacular 
treatises, which, tliough full of inconsistencies and Brahman bias, 
seem, ns has been remarked in Chapter II * to embody to soino 
extent a plausible history of early political development ; and in 
the matter of law are not the less valuable as authorities, because 
they reflect the theories of the Brahmans, who wore the cliiof 
makers of the law. 

Of the origin of the jmmam and Idnmh rights, the Kcral- 
('dpatti says — 

“Parasunniia created Malayalam, tlio Keralabhumi, and gave it 
ns a gift to the Brahmans of the 64 grdmams. The gift of flower and 
water given to th(3 sixty-four graraams together for their enjoyment is 
called j'anmain. That gift was given to the tarawads of a grmam 
together and called Egodagam. Afterwards he gave the right (jailed 
Bajamsam to 3,6U0 Brahmans of ten grdmams by pouring water on 
the sword. They can put their finger in water and say ‘ this is my 
janmam ’ ; but the others may not put their finger in water and say 
‘ this is my janmam ’ ; they have only enj’oyment. 

“ Parasurama having sent for Sudras from various counti-ies 
made them settle and prescribed various rules of (JOiiduct for them. 
He created adima and kudima in the dftsam, protected adiyans iii«l 
kudiyans^ established taras and smkethams, separated the Nayars 
into taras and ordered that to them was to belong the duties of 
supervising (lit : the eye), executing (lit : the hand) and giving 
orders, in su(jh a manner that rights should not be curtailed or Buffered 
to fall into disuse. To the kiidiyans the kiiktir (inferior share), to 
the Brahmans the mvlktir (the superior share) ; to the former the 
kdnam^ and to the latter jmmam*, and so the law of kamm and 
janmam and the rules of conduct for the Brahmans and custom for 
the Sudras were ordained.” 

On these texts the Brahmans support their claim, that 
they and they alone have always enjoyed the full janmam or 
proprietary right in the land ; and as Brahmans are expressly 
exempted by Manu from payment of taxes, the tradition is offered 


>Ft(iap.43. 
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as ft simple and satisfactory explanation of tlie absence of any 
general land revenue in Malabar at the time of the first Mysorean 
invasion. 

The Brahman tradition was accepted generally by tlie early 
British administrators, bat they were more concerned with giving 
an accurate account of the land tenures as they found them, than 
with speculating about their origin. Mr. Farmer,' one of the lirst 
Commissioners for inspecting the countries ceded by Tippu 
Sultan/* reported in 1793 that tho possessors of land were said 
to be of two descriptions — 

“ Isi Jelm-haan or free holders who hold their hinds either by 
purchase or by hereditary descent. 

^^^ndKmoom-haan or mortgagees, to whom an actual delivery of 
the land appeared to be made, although the inoiU 7 taken up on it was 

not at all proportioned to tlie value of the land 

Many of tho Raja’s principal Nayars and Namhudiris holding 
estates at a distance from their residence, or holding nioro land than 
they clioso to attend to the cultivation of, were nocessitated to farm 
them out to others, at a certain fixed rent settled bidween the parties, 
and for the security of the land-lord, cr Jelm-kaar, the following 
regulation seems generally to have been observed in the Mnlleam. 

“The farmer, called Kaiioom'kaar, deposited with the landlord a 
certaia sum to remain with him as a pledge for tho due payment of 
the stipulated rent ; on this sum an interest was allowed to the 
Kanoom-kaar or farmer, who might perhaps frequently be obliged to 
borrow the money on other pledges ; after deducting the amount of this 
interest from tho pattoni or rent agreed on, the difference was paid to 
the Jelm-kaar or landlord.” 

Dr. Buchanan,^ a most careful enquirer, wrote in 1800 
^ “ I have already mentioned that the Nambudiris pretend ti have 
been possessed of all the landed property of Malayala ever since its 
creation ; and in fact it is well known that before the conquest by 
Ilyder, they were the actual lords of tho whole soil, except some small 
parts appropriated to the support of religious ceremonies, and called 
Bevastanam, and other portions called Cherical, which woie appro- 
priate for supporting the %milies of the Rajas. All tho remainder, 
forming by far the greater part, was the janni or property of tho 
^^uuibtidiri Brahmans ; and this right was, and by them is, still 
considered as unalienable : nor will they allow that any other 2 »erson 
can with propriety be called a Janmear or pro[>rietor of land. As, 
however, both duty and inclination prevented the Numbudiris from 
attending to the management of their lands, tliey took various means 

‘ Mr. Far/ner*B report (voucher No. 3&) to the Bombay Presidency, dated 
-6th Pebrnary 1798 . 

* Buchanan** Joamey through MywrB, Mahbar and Canara,Vol. II, p. 360. 
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of obtaining an income from the Sudms, to whom they granted a 
temporary right of occupancy.” 

He proceeded to give the details of the various tenures, show- 
ing that, at the time he wrote, their incidents had become more 
or less definitely settled, and that the terms of the contracts in 
each case were usually reduced to writing. 

In 1801 an elaborate treatise on the several forms of con- 
veyance and lease then in use was prepared by Major Walker. 
He derived his information mainly from Brahmans, and drew 
largely from the Vyavahara Mdla, a Sanskrit legal manual ; but 
that does not diminish the value of the details, which he collected, 
of the practice of the day. He concludes his treatise’ as 
follows : — 


“The jenma-haran possesses entire right to the soil and no 
earthly authority can with justice deprive him of it. But his right 
is oonfiued to the property, and he possesses neither judicial nor 
political authority 

“ In no country in the world is the nature of this species of proj 3 erty 
better understood than in Malabar, nor its rights more tenaciously 
maintained. It is probable that the possession of jenmam laud 
was originally unalienable and confined to one or two castes. 
At present, however, any person possessed of money may hccomo 
a purchaser of jenmam. It is still more probable that this possossion 
was exempt from any direct burden except military service. There 
seems to have been no regular t»ix anterior to the Mahommedfin 
invasion. The Bajas were supported by the produce of their own 
lands and by certain fugitive forfeits or immunities which were 
more singular than advantageous. In oases of public necessity, 
they might have recourse to the voluntary or constrained assistanr(3 
of their subjects ; but their power was very limited, and it was sel- 
dom that they could more from a jealous and discordant aristocracy' 
than a short personal service .... 

“ It is obvious from the tenor of the deeds that considerable provi- 
sion has been made in Malabar for the security of landed property 

In all the stages of conveyance, the most watcibful 

jealousy is observed, to prevent the possessiou boing loaded with 
additional engagements, and to save it 'from total alienation. The 
conditions of each step are the subject of a new writing, in whicli 

they are recorded with precision In the inferior 

tenures, which only convey a temporary possession, there appears an 
e^ual attention to the interests of. the proprietor and of the tenant 

Few or none of these tenures are simple. They 

unite almost in every case the consideration of mortgage and rent, 
and in this they discover that distrust and want of confidence pecnliar 


* Major Walker’s on the ^and Tenures of Malabar, 1801. 
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to infant societies,* when a pledge is the most natural security for CHAP. XI. 
]>roperty ; another proof of the great antiquity of these institutions.” Thk Lanii 
T he accounts of Mr. Thackeray, who reported on the laud 
tenure in 1807, and Mr. Warden, who was Collector of Malabar 
for twelve years from 1804 to 1810, arc to the same effect. 

“ Almost the whole of the land in Malabar, cultivated and uu- Mr. Thaoko- 
oaltivated, is private property and lield by jennimii right, which 
conveys full absolute property in the soil. We find the land otcuiuod 
by a set of men, who have had iwssession, timeout of mind ; we 
find that they have enjoyed a landlord’s rent, that they have pledged 
it fur large sums, which they borrowed on the security of the land, 

Slid that it lias been taken as good security ; so that at this day, a very 
large sura is due to creditors to whom the land is mortgaged . . . 

The deeds which serve to record these transactions are drawn out 
in a peculiar character, which may bo termed the black letter of 

Malabar There is no proof that any land-tax existed in 

Malabar before ITyder’s invasion. The proprietors wore bound to 
render military service and were liable to contribute 2 per cent, in 
case of invasion. The pagodas and Rajas had lands of their own ; the 
Hajas had other sources of revenue from fines, imports, personal taxes 
and plunder which were sufficient to support them.” ^ 

“ The jenm right of Malabar vests in the holder an absolute Mr. Warden, 
property in the soil. Kanamkar is a mortgagee, or one who has land 
pledged to him in security for the interest of money advanced to the 
jonmkar, which advance is the kaiiam that is ever incumbent on the 
land until it be redeemed. . . . The peculiarity of the kanam or 
Malabar mortgage is that it is never foreclosed, but is redeenmblo 
after the lapse of any number of years. The quantum of money 
lent chaiacterises the different gradations of the kanam tenure. 

'riieir variety and numbers till they reach the deed which for ever 
alienates the jenm afford the most conclusive evidence that can be 
adduced of the tenacity with which the ancient land holders cling to 
their jenm right. ... It was a prerogative (and is still claimed), 
inherent in the jenm right, that the kanamkar should renew his 
kanam deed after the lapse of a certain number of years. The 
renevral entitled the jonmkar to a remission of a fixed percentage on 
his original debt. . . , There is no such thing as an established 
division of the produce in shares between jonmkar and tenant.” ^ 

On these reports the Government acted in considering the 
principles on which the land revenue should be settled ; and the 
^dvil Courts similarly, accepting the position that the janmi was 
dominus or the landlord in the English sense, proceeded 
i^radually to define the legal incidents of the various tenancies. 

The first serious attempt to question the correctness of the Mr. l.ogan*« 
position was made by Mr. Logan in his report on the land tenures ‘^hcorua. 

Mr. Thackeray’s report to the Board of Kevenao, dated 4th Avgust 1807. , 

' Mr. Warden’s report to the Board of Kevenue, dated 12th Septcmljpr 1816. 
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of Malabar, which he prepared, when appointed in 1884 as 
Special Commissioner, to enquire into tenant right in connection 
with Mappilla disturbances. lie refused to accept the theory of 
a Brahman theocracy and monopoly of land ; but emphasizing tlio 
importance of the function assigned by the Keralolpatti to 
the Naynrs, and relying on some doubtful interpretations of the 
Syrian copper-plate grants and other documents which ho Imd 
collected,' developed a theory, which, brieHy stated, is that 
janmam and kdnam were originally political offices, conveying each 
a right to a definite customary share of the produce; and that 
rights of property in the soil were imperfectly developed even at 
the time of the Mysorean invasion. 

The unit of the Hindu social system was the family, not the 
individual. An association of faniilits formed a body corporate, as, for 
example, the gmmm (village) among the Brahmans, the tara (founda- 
tion street, village) among the Nayars, the chert (assemblage, villaj^c, 
street) among the Tiyar (Cingalese, islanders) and other foreigners. . 

. . Ihese guilds or corporate bodies hud each distinct functions to 
perform in the body politic, and those functions were in old times 
strictly hereditary. . . . Tho Nayars were, as the Keralolpatti 

expressly says, tho people of ‘ the eye,* ‘ the hand * and ‘ tin- 
order * and it was their duty ‘ to prevent the rights from being 
curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse.’ Tho word hdnam comes from 
the Dravidiau verb hanuka (= to see or to bo seen) and tUe root from 
which that verb is derived is kan (= the eye). ... so that hmmn 
in its original sense seems to have denoted this function of theirs 

in the body politic But what was this supervision rigid 

(kanam) ? The kon (shepherd, King) and the pati (Lord, Master) liad 
shares cf the produce due to them as the persons of authority in the 
land. And the specific words used in the ninth century A.I). to 
denote these shares have probably survived to the present day aifil 
are still in common use in a contracted form as pattom. For pattern 
seems to be a compound word signifying the pddu (= authority’s) 

mram (share) Tho Ndyars were no doubt spread over 

the whole face of the country (as they still are) protecting all rights, 
suffering none to faU into disuse, and at the same time supervising 
the cultivation of the land and collecting the kon or king’s share 
of the produce the public land revenue in fact. . . . 

“ In order to understand the Malayali land tenures aright it is 
therefore first of all necessary to realise the fundamental idea tiiat 
certain castes or classes in the State were told off to the work of 
cultivation and the land was made over to them in trust for tliat 
purpose, and, in trust that the shares of produce due to the persons 
in authority’ should be faithfully surrendered. 

* See.Logan*8Jlfa/atarironKa{, YoJ. 11, AppendkXlI. 
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“The next moBt*impOTtant paint to keep in romombrauco in regard CUAI* XI 
to Malayali tenures is the fact that from the earliest times ^jraiits tuk iIaxu 
of land by the ruling power were customary, and what those grants TtNesKs. 
conveyed requires to be examined attentively. 

“ In the first place the grants wore of a hereditary character. This Kaiiy granu 
is fully borne out by the earliest deeds. Tlie distinctive phrase' used sysicni. 

Avas ph'u. It occurs in various combinations— Yiduper, Attiperu, 

Attipettola, Peruinarthan, Epperpettattn, etc. Pevu itself is the 
verbal noun of the verb peruka (= to bring forth) and it means birth. 

The word has fallen into disuse of recent years and it has been sup- 
planted by its Sanskrit equivalent janmaWi which coming from the 
root jtm also signifies birth. Both words wlien applied in speaking 
of laud tenures convoyed the idea of hercditaiy grants. . . . 

“ In regard to the next and perhaps the most important }»oint of 
all, the sharing of the produce in these hereditary holdings, much has 
already been said, and it is needless to say more here than that all the 
State functionaries employed liad well-defined shares of the i>roJiic<' 
set apart for them. The kon or king had his share. The f/uh or 
overlord (the hereditary grantee apparently if there chanced to be 
one) had likewise a share. And if there was no such pati or lien'di- 
tary grantee, then it seems his sliare went to the general body of 
protectors and supervisors— the * six hundred,’ the Nayar guild, the 
kanukdr. . . . 

“ But when the right of the Perumals came suddeuly to an end, their 
(the kon’s) share of the produce was, in Malabar at least, certainly 
not passed on to the chieftains who in some measure snpiilied the 
Peru mat’s place. . . . I'heso chieftains certainly had revenues 

from their demesne lands, but from the lands of the bulk of tliose 
Bubject to them they certainly levied nothing. ’J’he chieftains were 
hereditary holders (janmis) of the lands from which they derived a 
share of the produce, and on the other hand the bulk of their Bubjccts 
—the headmen of the Nayar protector guild — had likewise become 
hereditary holders (janmis) of their own lands by usurping the kon’s 
share of the produce. This is the only explanation which accounts 
for tlie state of the facts at the time of the conquest of Malabar, and 
moreover it is a very natural explanation. . . . 

“ In Malabar the hereditary property (janmam) was freely bought 
*ind sold, long before the Mysorean invasion took jdaco. And it was 
this baying and selling, and in jAarticular the W'ording of the deeds in 
Avhich such transactions were recorded, that misled the early British 
administrators and caused them to form erroneous views on the general 
subject of the Malayali land tenures. . . . The things enumerated 
(stones, thorns, snakes, holes, treasure, wells, skies, streams, forests, 
pttths, lower world, etc.) seem at first sight to have been named j)ur- 
pesely to express, with exaggerated force the completeness of tlie 
I’elinquishment of the seller’s right in the soil. But with these 
Material objects were conveyed such things as ‘ authority^ in the 
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CHAP. XI. 
The Land 
Tenures. 


The Kanam. 


Desam,’ ‘Battle wager’ and ‘Bank’ and ‘Cnstoms* which aro 
clearly outside the idea of dominium as understood by Homan lawyers. 

. . The idea of property in the soil — the Western or European 
idea— was evidently not the idea uppermost in the minds of the 
l)prsons who executed those deeds. What in fact they were buying 
and selling was not the soil, but a position with emoluments (in Mala- 
yalam Stdnam Mdnam) conferring authority of different kinds and of 
varying degrees over the classes resident within the limits speiially 
laid down in the deeds. ... If the fundamental idea of tlie 
Malayan land tenures is borne in mind, namely, that the land was 
made over in trust to certain classes for cultivation, the above will be 
seen to be a most natural out-come of the Hindu system. 

“ While on the one hand therefore it is erroneous to suppose that 
the janini w'as the dominus, it is equally inaccurate, on the other 
hand, to say of the kanakkar or supervisors that they were the real 
proprietors of the soil. . . . The Nayar kanakkar collected the 
share of the produce duo to the jaiimi. But janmis were at times 
hard pressed for coin and it became customary for them to borrow 
what money they wanted from tho kdnakkar. In proportion to thi^ 
sum borrowed the kdnakkdran deducted from the pattam («>.,the padu 
or authority’s, vdram or share) collected by him for * the junmi ti 
quantity of produce sufRcient to meet the interest on the sum lent. 
The interest was calcolated at certain customary rates and the bHlunce 
of produce alone went to tho janmi. . . . What ho pledged was 
evidently not the soil itself but only his share of its produce so far as 
that went, and after that his other income and emoluments attaching 
to his status as janmi of tho land. But tho Civil Courts, acting on 
the idea that the janmi was a dominus and as such entitled to take 
what he could get out of the land, viewed his pledges as pledges of 
tho soil itself, and in this way they have almost completely upset tho 
native system of customary sharing of the produce. 

“ Under that system of customary sharing of the produce, the 
kdnak&ran’s advance to the janmi used to bo periodically revised in 
one or other of two 'ways, namely : — 

“ (a) A deduction of about thirteen per cent, of the advance was 
made, and a rene^val deed showing the loan diminished by this 
percentage was prepared, or ^ 

“ (ft) No deduction was made, but instead of it the kanakkaran 
made to the janmi a payment equivalent to the customary deduction 
described in (a) and the renewed deed showed the full original 
sum advanced 


“ The latter method (ft) is that which has generally been adopted, 
and the periodical renewal fees — now however extravagantly enhanced, 
umounting in the most favourable cases to about twenty-five per cent, 
of the mortgage advance— form one of the regular sources of 
janmi’s income. The idea at the root of this system of renew'ols was 
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that in due course of time the janmi’s cnstomniy share of tho produce 
should be freed from the mortga^^e with mutual advantage both to 
the janmi and to the kdnakkaran. If, on the other hand, it was to 
their mutual advantage to maintain the existing relations, th») pay- 
ment made in lieu of the customary deduction was of advantage to 
both of them. The system was admirably conceived for binding 

the two classes together in harmonious intordepondence 

. . . When after a series of renewals by the method (ff) described 
above, the Janmam holding had been freed from mortgage, tlie 
parties (janmi and kdnakkdran) simidy resumed their original stations. 
'I’he kanakaran began to yield xq) again to the janmi tJio whoh< of 
thejanmi^s customary share, as he liad been in the habit of doing 
before the loan had been made, and remained on the lioldiiig in his 
capacity as supervisor (kanakkaran).” ‘ 

Sir W. Ifobinson criticised Mr. Logan's history and ety- 
mology; and argued that in Malabar private property in land 
was an old establislied institution quite distinct from political 
office, and that proprietary riglits were, before the Mysorean 
invasion, distributed among janmis^ kdnamdtns and vet'umpditnm- 
darSj all of whom paid land revenue (fdttam)^ Tlie term janmi 
did not, ho considered, in itself connote any rights of property in 
land ; but was properly a title attaching to certain families, and 
indicative of many social, territorial and taxationary privileges. 

“ The organisation of tho country for agi’ariaii, civil, social 
and administrative purposes, was tho ordinary Hindu type, and 
intimately allied to that of Tamui nationalities, the cradle of 
its races, languages and institutions. It rested on tho village 
system in its truest and least disturbed form. There wore the 
kra and c?ieri (Tamui) and later the dgshom and uideshom (village 
and hamlet), Avitli its institutions of headman (pati^ DeshadhcpaU\ 
D^iwaliy etc.), hereditary village servants ( Cheri^janmahar and 
village Panehayet or Kuttam ; there were tho vatioms or village circles 
of Tamui countries, possibly with their official organisation, for 
revenue registration and record ; there i>robably existed — in many 
parts of the country at least— the system of police and watch 
find ward, common to all South Indian populations, with its kmelgan 
of many grades down to the village watch, and its grain fees, etc., etc., 
there were the ordinary village pious uses, and wider religious orders 
and personages (Nambndiris, etc.,) and institutions with their usual 
privileges. And finally there were the independent na»ive princes, 
^’ith their large private properties and usual sources of public income 
and taxation — with their occasional and latterly (during tho last 
and probably the previous century, at least) very active levies of the in- 
habitants for aggressive and defensive purposes amongst themselves 
and against external menace. With tliese probably rested, in tho 

* Logan's MahHr UanvAl, Vol. I, pp. 600-C10. 
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(JIIAP. XI. main, the guidance of the revenue system and assessment {jpattam) 
The Land of the properties of their subjects, such as it was from time to timo 
Tenures, within their respective territories, and tho exerciso of the usual 
functions which belonged to tho position under ordinary Hindu 
conditions. 

“ All land was private property, with all the legal incidents of 
inheritance, sale, etc.j and it was distributed amongst a multitudo 
of prescriptive rjotwari landholders and * proprietors ’ of various 
classes and conditions from the native ruler, noble and religious insti> 
tution, with their largo estates tilled by their predial slaves and 
under-tenants (JTttrfwn), down to the VerumpaUalcar or hereditary 
occupant (the Mvlgtienigar of Oanara and Ulkudi of Tamil countries), 
who were more or less directly in account {warg of Canara) with the 
State in respect of their fixed and moderate revenue demand. These 
paid what was equivalent to a prescriptive and more or less fixed land 
revenue {paUom,janmi-pattom^kamm^patUmf nigudupattom or the like) 
assessed on fixed, moderate and mntmilly recognised principles on 
their holdings, to tho State for tho time being or to some assignre or 
representative of tho ruler’s rights. At tho same time there were 
under tho native rulers privileged classes, institutions and persons 
whose properties remained — for pious reasons, exigencies of warlike 
calls on them, such as became lieavy during later centuries and 
other causes— unassessed and untnxed until the Muhammadan 
conquest supervened, and placed all on equal footing in this respoet 

Practically what we have to do with in Malabar is 

the dethroned native ruler and others who had possessed rights of 
taxing their fellow-subjects’ private properties, self-constituted as 
Zamindars.” ' 

Tho Cominis- The Commission appointed to consider Mr. Logan’s report 
Sion of 1884. accept all his theories ; but they agreed with him in 

holding that the hdnamdars had, before the British Courts iuter- 
fered, permanent rights of occupancy. They assigned to rtio 
kudidn, or occupant, the hereditary rights of the ryot who lii’st 
clears the land ; and to the janmi^ the rights of tho ruler wlm 
claims a share in the produce. 

‘‘Both the pdttam and the hdnam were, we believe, originally 
revenue and not rent — ^revenue paid to, tho public purse by the here- 
ditary raiyat or hdian. In the political history of Malabar, one feet 
at least is supported by a considerable amount of evidence, vh., that 
lands were originally held free of rent and taxes, and that in times of 
public exigency the ffajas levied a tax of ono-fifth of the produtre on 
all lands except those appei-taining to the temples. This then was 
the pattam or share of the pdd the paramount authority. It 
perhaps be said that tho lands were held free of rent or taxes on 

^ Beport of tho Malabar Land Tenures Committee, pp. 85 to 67, (Math's^' 
Goremmeat Press, 1887.) 
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( omlition of performing: military sf^rvice ; but so far as tho ovidenot* 
goes, this liability to military service was purely a personal liability, 
and liad uotliing to do with the land. 

“ The hdmm (money secured on the land) may not improbably have 
originally been the contribution levied on extraordinary occasions by 
the Rajas, which was treated not as a land-tax but as a loan, 

“The practice of levying a periodical fine for the renewal of a 
htnam was really in the nature of a succession duty (Purushautaram). 
The fine was payable at the death of janini and at the death of the 
kanamdar, or once in twelve years at the feast of MahamaUam at 
Tirunavayi, when, the parties having met togotlnw, the old document 
was torn up and a new document substituted (j^olwheluttn). 'Diat 
the janmi luid, however, the power to refuse the renewal at Iiis own 
caprice is a proposition to which we are unable to assent. 

“ Non-payment of the janmi’s customary share, non-payment of 
renewal fees, neglect to cultivate, and perhaps the inability of the 
kudian to advance further sums of nioney to his janmi, may have 
been considered adequate grounds of forfeiture, but not a simple 
desire on the part of the janini to favour another kudian. 

“ So long as he behaved himself and acted up to the unwritten 
law of custom, the jpdfhmkar, whether lie held on hnam-2HUtam 
or verum^attam^ was practically the settled occupant of the laud 
having as much right to the customary share of the produce, as the 
janmi had to his 

“It is possible that the rolations of the two classes were slowly 
but steadily tending towards the independence of the janmi and 
tlie dependence of the kudian. The janmi may have lad full 
thmimim over some lands either because there was uo sctthul kudian, 
and he cultivated them by means of his slaves j or because as 
kudian he has purchased the jaumam, and the two riglits became 
merged into one. All that wo maintain is, that at no period had the 
relations of the janmi and the kudian reached that stage of 
development, that it was proper to apply to them literally the terms 
landlord and tenant, and that at all events ns regards tlie bulk of. 
the old Nayar kudians, the ancient custom had never been lost 
sight of.** ^ 

The theories put forward by Mr. Logan and the Commission 
were subjected to a trencKt^nt criticism by Sir Charles I'urncr, 
then Chief Justice, who pointed out the slender basis on which 
they rested and emphasized the authority due to the early re}X)rfc8. 
Many of his arguments are conclusive, and his minute deserves 
to bo quoted at some length. After referring to the early 
organization of Malabar society and alluding to the predominant 

* Roparton Malabtr band Tonaroi, p. li-. (G.O., No. 6fK), PolifiCal, d.-Ued 
July 1884.) 
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MALADAB. 


CHAP. XI. influence of Brahmanism, as evidenced to-day by the Nayar 
Thk Lakh marriage customs, the strict regard paid to caste, and the very 
'CiWRRs. endowments of religious institutions, he proceeded : 

Property ia “ Mr. Logan not only denies that there was any such thing as 
land. absolute property in land in Malabar, ... but goes so far as to 

assort that while * the Europeans look to the soil, the soil and nothing 
but the soil, the Hindus on the other hand, at any rate in Malabar, 
look to the people, the people and nothing but the people located in 
the soil.* 

AVhatever may have boon the case in Malabar there is no doubt 
that Hindu (/.<?., Brahminical) law recognised the private ownerslup 
of land . . . The Hindu law exhibited so much regard for this 
form of property that it imposed more than ordinary restraints on 
the power of the manager of the family to alienate it, and every 
sale of the whole ownership of land in ancient times took the form of 
gift. ... It was also required or recommended that the sale 
should be attested by the heir, kinsmen, neighbours, an officer of 
the sovereign, and the scribe .... The Hindu law also 
recognised a multiplicity of forms of mortgage, some extending to the 
usufruct of land, others to tlio actual ownership .... 

“ Mr. Logan admits that some of the deeds which he has collected 
‘ express with exaggerated force, the completeness of the relinquish- 
mentandof til 0 acquisition of the rights conveyed’ . . . and that 
‘ at first sight it looks as if the soil and all above and below it (the 
soil), from the liighest point of heaven to the lowest deptlis of tlie earth, 
were the objects conveyed, and that the parties had purposii^ly 
employed words to show how complete tt e dominion was that has 
thus been bought and sold.’ I do not understand on what principle 
we are to repudiate the expressions which the parties have themselves 
used in these deeds as indicative of the interests with which they 
intended to deal. They proposed to sell not only tho surface of flio 
soil within defined boundaries but stones good or bad, stumps flf 
nux-vomica, thorns, roots, pits, mounds, treasure, low earth, water, 
ores, boundaries, field ridges, canals, washing places, foot paths, 
streams, deer forests, shady places for honey, etc., and in some cases 
rights which may be termed manorial. . . . Now if these words 
had any meaning, and we may presume they had, they point to an 
ownership of the soil as complete as was'ever enjoyedby afree-holder 
in England. Private property in the soil is not inconsistent with pay- 
ment of a land tax to the Government, nor is it inconsistent with tlic 
existence on the soil of persons who may have subordinate rights, 
or of village artificers who receive for the services they render a 
customary dole at the time of harvest or a rent free-holding . • 

It appears to me impossible to resist the conclusion that whatever 
the origin of the title, the janmis wore, and for centuries before 
BriUsh rule had been, the owners of the soil in full proprietary right ; 
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and that their rights were recognised even by the class tliat would citAl* xi 
have been most hostile to them, the Mappillas, who owing to the the Lan > 
pei'secution of Tippu, had for some years been the masters of the TBsuaBs! 

situation. Indeed this seems to be admitted b}^ Mr. Logan ; for ho — " 
notices that when tho janmis tied the country, ihov received 
eousidernble advaiicos in money from their Mappilla tenants. 

“ I have, I hope, established that Hindu law allowed almost as 
complete a property in land as is recognised in Kngland and that 
although ill many parts of India this right hud become practically 
valueless when the country passed under oiir rule, it subsisted in full 
vigour ill Malabar prior to the ^Iiihammadan invasion, probably for 
the reason that revenue was raised if at all only occasionally by an 
assessment of the produce.” 

On the question of the absence of a general land revenue he Absence of 
wrote us follows : — 

revenue* 

“The absence of land I’eveuue, which appeared to ihe early en- 
quiries and to the Court of Directors so extraordinary, is explained 
on tho hypothesis that the Brahmin whom the Hindu law declared 
free from tax was tho owner of the soil. I do not, of course, intend 
to assert that the janmam right had at any time been tmjoyed in all 
the laud by the Brahmin. It is prohable that some of the land was 
held throughout by Nayars, but these and the Alappillas who 
were in possession as janmis when the District was coded by Tippu 
claimed the bomc completeness of ownership as was claimed by the 
Bruluiiiua. 

“So far us lean understand AFr. Logan’s theory, he regards the 
pattoin received by tho janmi as the land revoniie, and this is also the 
view supported by the Committee and by Sir William Robinson. If 
this were so it would point to the existence at some time or other of a 
Brahminiciil oligarchy which had constituted itself the sovereign of 
the soil and had retained the land revenue after it had lost other 
rights of sovereignty, or to a very general dedication of tho land revenue 
as an inam to the Brahmins ; but I cannot say that I find any sufficient 
evidence to support either suggestion. Tho earliest instance we have 
of the payment of a land tax in Malabar occurs in 1731 to 1732 when 
the dominions of tho Raja of Kolateri wt^ro invaded hy tho Bednnr 
Baja’s forces, and the Kolateri Raja in consequence imposed a tax of 
-0 per cent, on the patterns of all rice lands. It will, be noticed that 
the tax was not the pattern, but was taken out of iho pattom ; and it 
could be taken from no other source, for the (jultivator received little 
more from the land than would induce a tenant to cultivate it . . , 

“ I am satisfied that for some hundreds of years the term pattom 
bas been used in Malabar as meaning neither more nor less than rent, 

''bile the land revenue is invariably termed Nigadi,and this is a further 
^igument as to its origin, for Nigadi is a corruption of Aluhammadaii 
t'Tm Nakel.” 
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“ It may Avell be imagined that in Malabar where the central 
authority way certainly for many centuries weak, and each division 
of the country from time to time involved in war with the other, the 
landlord felt it ne(;e?sary to obtain some security from his tenant. A 
tenant could escape without much difficulty into a neighbouring 
3nri8diction where it would be difficult if not impossible, for the land- 
lord to follow him and exact his dues ; and the view that the kanani 
was a security for the rent, so far from being as Mr. IjOgan suggests, 
a modern one, is supported not only by the opinions of the earliest 
inquirers but by the ancient name of the instrument by which thi^ 
tenure was created, and by the purpose which it is represented as 
serving in the Malayahini treatises .... 

The conclusione which I draw from the Malayalam text-books 
and the information acquired by the English officers, is that originally 
the kanam tenure whs a tenure with a payment of rent in advance, 
but that advantage was taken of it for the purpose of raising money 

on loan .... 

That the kanam was i)eriodically renewed is admitted by the 
Committee. . . The renew^al entitled the junmkar to a remission 
of a fixed percentage on the original debt. . . 'J he renewal fee 
was devised to meet this result. . . If the landlord had no dosire 
to reduce the charge or the tenant wished to continue the security 
which the indebtedness of his landlord assured to him the obvious 
course was that tenant should pay an amount equal to the reduction to 
which the landlord was entitled. , 

The right to insist upon a renewal does not of course necessarily 
iavolve tho absolute right of resumption. The practice of renewals 
might have been introduced only that the parites might readjust their 
rights at certain definite periods, but there is abundant evidence to 
show that tho janmi also possossed the right to resume. It is shown 
by the Proclamation of the Joint Commissioners in 1793 and asserted 
by Dr* Buchanan and Mr. Warden . . * . 


' He then discussed the Kdnam tenure at length : — 

** 1 now come to the kanam. Mr. Logan observes that the term 
kanam applied to this tenure is comparatively recent. If by compara- 
tivrtly he means within the last 300 or 400 years he is possibly right. 
But the tenure itself was known antecedently to that period under tho 
more ancient but analogons names of Abhayya, Abbayya Pattola 
Karmam or simply Pattola Rarmam. 

“Tho term Abhayya (literally without fear) means uii assurance of 
safety, security, thus Abhayya Patra is a safe conduct and Pattola 
Karmam is a written deed of lease. From these names we may, I 
think, form a pretty accurate opinion both of the antiquity and of the 
nature of the tenure .... 
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“ Much difference vus found to exist, probahly owing to varying CHAP, xi 
local usag0> as to the length of the term for which the kunam was thb I.vhd 
granted. According to Mr. Walker, it enured for from 3 to i\ years. 'rBNrRKi. 

Mr. Farmer mentions that such leases W('re in general for from 3 to 6 

years, and that it was only when the owners of land wanted to borrow 
a considerable sum of money that longer leases were granted from 20 
to 25 years or for life. Mr. Griuiiie states that in North Malabar the 
kanam was renewed every 3 or 4 years. If, as I believe to bo the 
case, the hanain was resumable tho court conferred a great h(»oii on the 
kanamkar when they hold that the term of a kanam in tho absence 
of special contract was 12 years. . • • . ” 

He concluded : 

“ I have not entered on a discussion of the dc’ods collected by 
Mr. Logan, because on those points on which lie bases his arguments 
there is very much reason to doubt whether Mr. Logan’s translations 
are accurate. So far as tho construction of those do('ds is undis])ut6d, 
they entirely coincide with what was for more than 80 years the 
unanimous opinion regarding land tenures in Malabar. I have only 
to observe that wo tiud a marked difference betw(?on deeds whicli 
purport to deal with janm or full proprietary right and deeds which 
create inferior intorests. AVe find tho janmis when they profess to 
sell their janm rights, describe it in terms which would apply only to 
the most complete interest in tho soil. Wo Jiinl a r(‘cognition of 
various tenures, some for terras of years and others in perpetuity, and 
the conversion of one tenure into tho other. We find an inam created 
l.>y a Hajah of tho rent reserved on a plough right in perpetuity 
(Arikaruima), and of his right to levy taxes and percentages on the 
transfer of j anmam property. And w'o find deeds which are identical 
in their substance with the kanam deeds of tho prewnt day.” ' 

It remains to notice the account of the Malabar land tenures Mr. Haden 
given by Mr. Baden Powell in his SyatonH of Urifish Powtli. 

India, Though ho does not accept Mr. Jjogan^s etymologies he 
relies to a large extent on his history, and endeavours to show 
that the claim to jamnani right is an instance of tlie phenomenon 
common in India, of Rajas or chiefs who were originally rulers 
and claimed only revenue, without interfering with the proprie- 
tary title of the original soil occupants, gi-adnally, as their rule 
is wealcenod by invasion w conquest, assuming the rights of 
landlords aud demanding rent. The early organization into taran 
and wads, as described by Mr. Logan, is, ho considers, typically 
Lravidian ; and the next stage, the introduction of a King ( Kdn, 

PonimM), to whom a land revenue is assigned, is in accordance 
with the custom common to Dravidians and Aryans. The potty 

* Chaptoi-B H and III of Sir Charles Turner’s Minnie on the drujt hill 
^ elating to the Land Tenures of Moiahar, 
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chiefs, who succeeded to the Perumal, claimed, no general land 
revenue, and were content with demesnes, feudal services and mis- 
cellaneous revenues ; but with the Mysorean conquest, a general 
land revenue was reintroduced, and the petty chiefs became land- 
lords or zamindars, in their turn paying revenue. 

“ The whole process of Uie growth of the landlord right then 
reduces itself to an evolutionary process, which is in all essentials the 
same as that tahen place in other pai*t8 of India. The Dra vidian 
adopting Aryan ideas, and perhaps, in return, suggesting his own 
ideas to the Aryan, osttiblishes a kingdom in which the rulers and 
chiefs are military castemen, the advisors Brahmans. The inferior 
castes who aro above the status of slaves or serfs aro first settled in 
their localities, holding undisturbed (as proprietors if it please us to 
say so) tho cultivated plots which they cleared from the jungle, but 
paying a part of the produce to the king or to some local chief or 
immediate overlord. As long as there is a 2 )owerful sovereign or 
overlord ho keeps tho subordinate military iji feudal subjection ; they 
wore content with their jdaces in council, the privileges of rank, tho 
right to special dues from estates granted to them or the perquisites 
of headship over the Governmental groa])8 of territory, the desam and 
the Nad. In time the su 2 )reme ruler ceases to exist uiid the country 
is then held in small groups or estates by the chief Nayars, while the 
smaller mon are content to hold lands under the chiefs as j)rivilogpd 
tenants or on terms of the kanam ; inferior castemen are reduced to 
being tenants. In this stage there is no one to collect any general 
revenue. Each chief lives on the jn^oduco or grain-share of his own 
demesne and on the imyments of tho smaller landholders whom lie 
has now made liis subjects 

“ Then comes the Mysore conquest and the disruption of the 
ruling cluefshijis. As many of the Nayars as ran do so cling to their 
ancestral lauds, no longer as rulers or as official heads of districts and 
suh-divisions, but as landlords inventing terms to signify their claidi 
to the soil .... 

“ Lastly comes the British power, and lindirg the Jaiidboldeib 
making such claims, and misled by names into supposing those 
rights to be something really ancient and exceptional, not only 
recognises the proprietorship (which as it was practically established, 
was tho obviously right thing to do,\ but further accepts totally 
unfounded theories about the perfection and antiquity and exceptional 
charactor of the right, whereby the claim of the State to the forest and 
unoccupied waste which has elsewhere been jiroperly asserted has 
been lost.” ' 

The objection to Mr, Baden PowelFs theory is that it is 
based largely on incorrect and doubtful assertions. It rests in 


liadcii Puwcll, The Land Syatems oj British IndiUf pp. 167 vt seq* 
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the first place on the position that there was a general land ciiai\ XT. 
revenue and an organised system for its collection in the time of Tmk Land 
the PerumAls. Tliere is no proof that this was so. Nor is there 
any evidence that the landlords, who claimed jamnam riglits at 
the time of the Mysorean invasion, based their claims on tlie fact 
that they represented the chiefs, who succeeded the Perumala 
as rulers. The deeds of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
collected by Mr. Logan ^ go to show that, at that time, the “ per- 
quisites of headship*^ might he held hy NamhMiri Brahmans ; 
that property in land pure and simple, unconnected with any 
political office, might vest in persons wlio were not Bralimans 
or Bajas or officials in any sense ; and that Rajas, NamhAdiris, 
and private persons were all equally competent to grant leases 
of their private lands on definite rents and for definite periods 
set out in written documents. But they show no trace of the 
existence of a State land revenue. 

Nor is it inconceivable that such a system of land-holding 
should have been evolved from what is supposed to he the typo 
of primitive Aryo-Dravidian tribal organisation-— an aggregate of 
villages under a chief, each village being an aggregate of the 
family holdings of the original cultivators, with special allotments 
for the priest and temple and for the chief. Tlie normal deve- 
lopment from this to the village of ryotwari holdings, each paying 
a share of the produce to the king, would naturally he arrested 
l»y the peculiar conditions of Malabar. Tlie jihysical feature.s 
of tlie country would in tliemselves go far to prevent the formation 
cf village communities ; the martial spirit and organisation 
of the Nayars would militate against the ostahlishment of any 
strong central Government or system of land revenue; and 
t^je matriarchal family system and supreme inlluencc of the 
Nambfidiris would tend both to the preservation of large 
family estates, and to the accumulation of land in the hands of 
Brahmans and temple trustees. On the otlier band, with a Gov- 
ernment organised on a military basis, it would be natural for 
the .N£yar janmi to hold his lands free of State revenue on 
condition of supplying his R|ija with men ; and the prevalence of 
the Mnam tenancy may w’dl be explained by the fact that, while 
it provided the janmi with some security for his rent, it would 
attract retainers by offering them a larger interest than that of 
an ordinary tenant at will. 

But whatever the true history of the tenures may be, it can 
tiardly be denied that the early British administrators were right 
Jn treating the janmis, who then included Mappillas, Tiyans 
^ See Logan’s Malabar Manual, Vol. IT, Appendix XTI- 
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and Mukkuvans in their number as well as Ndyars and 
Brahmans/ us being in fact in the |K)sitiou of landlords, and the 
hanaindars in the position of tenants, in the English sense of the 
words. 

« It is perhaps unfortunate that, instead of asserting the State’s 
right to waste lands, they adopted the presumption that every 
acre of land was the private property of some janmi ; but the 
position was difficult. Cultivable and uncultivable lands are 
inextricably mingled in Malabar, and few of tlie low hills which 
surround the paddy flats are altogether valueless for cultivation ; 
and the existence of special forms of lease for the reclamation of 
jungle, and even for shifting /jultivation in forest, goes to show 
that private rights had been claimed and acknowledged over 
most of the “ waste lands in the loss remote desams. It is 
also probable that private rights had become defined in the more 
accessible timber forests. But there must have been wide 
stretches of primeval forests, unreclaimed wastes and sandy 
tracts, and hills and waste lands used from time immemorial as 
common grazing grounds and places where the people at large 
out grass and fuel” over which the Rajas and their officials 
claimed at most the prerogatives of sovereignty ; and these 
prerogatives should have passed to the Honourable Company. 
In respect of these, what Sir Henry Winterbotham called 
** the pestilential legal fiction that all wuste land must have :i 
private owner” has operated as a direct standing invitfition 
for the preferment of unfounded preposterous individual claims.” 

In settling the proportion of the State’s share leviable as laud 
revenue, provision was accordingly made for the landlord’s 
interest separately from the interest of the cultivator ; but the 
tenants, whether Mnamdars or verumpdttakars, were not regardt^i 
as having a permanent right of occupancy. No doubt the 
kdnamdars held a powerful position before the Mysorean 
invasion, as the fighting material on whom the janmis depended 
to perform their military service to the Rajas, and were seldom 
evicted; their position was still further strengthened by the 
general flight of the bigger janmis , before the terrors of Tipu’s 
rule ; and many of the Mappilla kdmtndara apparently proceeded 
to claim the janmam rights of the lands of which they were 
left in possession. On the return of the janmis in 1793, the 
Joint Commissioners in arranging for a settlement with them^ 
considered it desiruhle to effect a compromise; and pub' 
lished a proclamation declaring that Mappilla kdnamdars who 
liad been in possession of lands for over six years should be 
^ 8eo Logaa*3 Collection of Treaties, cto., Part II, Mo, XXXIX< 
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loft undisturbed in full rights, but that ianmis who had been 
absent for only five or six years might claim their old rights, and 
should if necessary sue for possession of their lands. The jnninis 
apparently in most cases came to terms with their kanamdarB ; 
hut they were still heavily in their debt ; and when subsequently 
the collection of the revenue was taken over by the British 
officials, the kdmmdars in most cases paid it, and there was 
often little left for the janmis after tlie assessment and the 
interest on the kdmm had been deducted from the rent. With a 
settled Q-overnment prices gradually rose, and the janmis in 
course of time naturally endeavoured to improve their position 
find get better rents from their lands. The result was a disturb- 
nuco of the hitherto quiescent relations between the landlords 
and tenants, and a more frequent resort to the Courts in proceed- 
ings for eviction ; and to this amongst other causes was attributed 
the recurrence of Mdppilla outbreaks in the middle of tho 
nineteenth century. An elaborate enquiry was hehl into the 
system of land tenures, and proposals (to which allusion has 
already been made in Chapter IV) were considered, to give 
certain of the tenants a statutory right of permanent occupancy ; 
but no change was actually effected. 

The legal incidents of the various tenures, as they have been 
gradually defined by the Civil Courts, arc now briefly as follows: — 

Janmam ' is the full proprietary right in tlie soil, subject only 
to the payment of the Government revenue. 

Kdnam * is a tenure partaking of the nature of both a mortgage 
and a lease ; the tenant pays a lump sum {kdnam) to the janmi ; 
an annual rent {pdttam ®) is fixed according to tlie capacity of the 
<$ 

^ Janmam means hirth. In connection with landed property it first iippoars 
in a Namliddiri deed dated 1681, in the collocations Tancnd Janmam Land** 
and ** Janmam water** (ana crfliTSaAo). Tho collocations Jantnahhumi, Janma’ 
ihandafn, for hereditary property*’ aro also found The use of the word 
ianmam alone for “ ancestral property,** “ hereditary right ’* is not a more 
violent transference than the use of ** mr ” and **udagam '* (water), or attiperu 
(“ obtaining in a lamp ** or “ a njarcel of rights ”) for “ convoyanco of landed 
property ” or ** property oonyeyed§” 

* “ Kdnam *’ is probably from Jianu to see, appear ; and Gundert gives 
its 6rgt meaning as “ possession, goods.** In its legal usage, the underlying 
i'lea seems to be that of a “ fee ” or “ cash down ” j as in Oppukanam and Tuthi* 
kananif the sum paid to tho witnesses and the writer of tho deed : compare 
'"Kdnam** the price paid for the bride in Tiyan and Mukkuvan mairiagos. 
(»'*d«pp. 180-1.) 

* Pdttam from root poda. “fall,” seems to moan primarily ” share.'* A common 
<‘>)llooation in the old deeds is ** the object of this lease is that such and such a 
Jaud is a pdttam on. a pdttam of so much (aiaiaooyl 
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land) and from it the tenant is entitled to deduct the interest due 
to him on the amount of the kdnam ; the net balance payable 
to the janmi annually is called the purtippdd; the kdnamdar is 
entitled to twelve years enjoyment, unless another term is 
definitely fixed, and on its expiry to the value of improvements 
effected by him, if the tenancy is not renewed. If at the expiry 
of the twelve years the parties desire renewal, the tenant must 
pay a renewal fee, which is fixed by the janmi. The kdnamdar 
is at liberty to transfer his interest during his tenancy, or to 
sabmortgage it. Denial of the janmi’s title, and wilful waste by 
the kdnamdar entitle the janmi to compensation before the expiry 
of the usual term. 

Akin to the kdnam are several varieties of tenure carrying 
similar incidents, and differing chiefly in the amount and nature 
of the sum advanced to the janmi. 

In the Kuzhikdnam lease, the sum to be expended on improve- 
ments is considered the advance made ; the tenant is entitled to 
enjoy the land rent free, or on a merely nominal rent for twelve 
years. At the end of that period he must get an ordinary 
kdnam or verumpditam lease from the janmi, or must surrender 
on receiving the value of his improvements. 

The Otii differs from the kdnam only in that, (1) the amount 
advanced is sufficient to make the interest on it equal to the 
pditam so that the janmi gets no purappdd, and (2) tlie Ottidar 
has the right of pre-emption, if the janmi wishes to sell. 

The Kaividw/a-oUif Otii kumpuramy Nmnudal, and Janma 
Panayam are further species of mortgage, in which the janmi 
surrenders all his rights retaining nothing but the mere nam^. 
Whether all or any of these are redeemable is a disputed point, 
but the forms of deed are now practically obsolete. 

The Pamyam is a simple mortgage, with or without posses- 
sion. The terms may be similar to those of a kdiiam, but tliere 
are no implied covenants for twelve years enjoyment, or for com- 
pensation for improvements. The mclaruthi panayam is a mort- 
gage of which the amount is such that both principal and 
interest will be extinguished by the usufruct within a definite 
period, and the land then reverts free of encumbrance to the 
mortgagor. 

The Verumpditam is a simple lease from year to year; the 
rent is often the whole of the net produce after deducting the 
bare cost of the seed and cultivation, in which case the tenant 
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is practically a labourer on subsistence wages ; but the older chap. xi. 
oustori is for one-third of the not produce, after deducting thk Land 
cost of se^d and cultivation, to be reserved for the tenant, and 
the remaining two-thirds paid to the janmi. The lease may 
continue in force for years and the tenant is entitled to ooinpoii- 
sation for proper improvement effected with the express or 
implied consent of the janmi. 

Finally there are grants of land pro aervitiin impenais vcl impen- 
dendis^ which generally take the form of perpetual leases ; if made 
to a Brahman, the grant is called Santathi Brahmamim ; if to a 
non-Brahinan of caste equal to or higher than the grantor, it is 
called anubhavam^ or atisvatham ; if to a person of inferior caste, 
adima or kudima janmam, A nominal fee is payable ordinarily 
to the janmi, in acknowledgment of his title. Similar grants of 
temple lauds on service tenure are termed kdraima. None of 
these grants are redeemable so long as the land remains in 
the grantor’s family ; and it is doubtful whether the CoJirts would 
now in any case refuse to recognise alienation by the grantee.^ 

In describing the land revenue administration of Mahd)ar, 
it is impossible to deal with the district as one liomogeneous AiIminw* 
whole. Different systems have at various limes prevailed in ihation. 
different parts. After a brief notice, therefore, of the revenues 
collected in the days before the Mysorean invasion the revenue 
history of the eight plain taluks of Malabar will be described, and 
tracts like the Wynaad and Cochin taluks, which for special 
reasons require separate treatment, will be dealt with soparatoly. 

Allusion has already been made to the taxes upon which, as Sonrow of 
well as upon their cherikkal lands, the Hindu R4jas depended for RAjat,. 
their revenues between the date of the departure of the last of 
tfie PeimmAls and the Mysorean invasion. Many of them were 
not so much taxes as feudal rights and prerogatives. The Raja 
levied customs duties upon imports and exports, and taxes upon 
the houses of fishermen, tradesmen and professional men. Crimi- 
nal fines went to fill his coffers, and succession duties were levied 
vq^on the estates of deceased persons, especially those who held 
offices or rights over landf. Outcaste women were a two-fold 
source of profit. They were made over to the Raja with a 
premium as compensation for the trouble of looking after thenii 
and they were sold by him as slaves or wives to Chettis. The 
estates of persons who died without heirs were escheated ; nor 
could an heir be adopted without the Baja’s consent, given of 

’ For a full account of the land tenurea, see Mr. Jostice Moore’s Malabar law 

Caatom. JI, (Higginbotham, 1906.) 
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coarse at a price. Protection fees under various names were 
levied from dependants and strangers, and customary presents 
were his due on occasions of feast or funeral. Wrecks were his per- 
quisite, and various animals his monopoly. Among such animals 
may be mentioned cows with three or five dugs, cattle that 
had killed a man or other animals, cattle with a white spot near 
the corner of the eye, buffaloes with white tips to their tails, 
wild elephants caught in traps and wild hogs that had fallen into 
wells.' 

The first recorded instance of the levy of land revenue in 
Malabar licensed in historical times was in 1731-32 A.l)., 
when the Kdlattiri Raja, hard pressed by the invasion of tJic 
Eednur Raja, imposed a tax of 20 per cent, of the p^ttam on 
all rico and garden lands in Kolattanad. When the invaders 
retreated, the tax was probably discon tinned, and tlie distriirt 
was not assessed again till the Mysorean invasion. In 1757 the 
Zamorin, who had previously possessed himself of the ndd ol 
Naduvattam, overran the remaining territory of the Palghat 
Raja, and to meet the expenses of the torce required as a defence 
against the Mysoreans, who were then threatening an invasion by 
way of the Palghat Gap, imposed a land tax called Jcdvahphalam. 
This tax was levied at the rate of an anna on every piece of 
land which required for a single crop one local jomt (10 seers) 
of seed. 

Before proceeding to consider the land assessments of the 
Mysoreans, it is essential to point out tliat no system of survey 
at this time obtained in Malabar, and that the Malay 41i had no 
means of determining correctly the extent of his cultivated land. 
On the other hand the same amount of seed was sown with little 
variation each year in a given field ; its yield, at any rafe 
for the first crop, was fairly constant, and on this was Wed the 
share of the produce paid to the janmi. With regard to 
each paddy field therefore three particulars wore well known 
then, as they are now, to the most illiterate cultivator, viz., its seed 
capacity, its outturn multiple, and W pditam or share paid to 
the janmi. The produce of gardens was shared in similar 
customary fashion, and to estimate the produce available for 
distribution, the custom arose of taking into account only bearing 
trees. Thus in the pdiiam paid to the janmi the Mysorean found 
the simplest and most expeditious way of assessing the land 
revenue. 

* For a complete Iwt, see Mr. Greeme^s “ Beport to the Board of Bovenue on 
the District of Malebar,** dated 16th January 1822 (paragrapha 79 to 98)* 
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Another point is to be noticed. The Mysorean settlement 
<lid not proceed upon any de6nite plan or any fixed principles. 
It was in this that the Joint Commissioners in 1792-93 made 
their mistake. They obtained from Jinnea, a Brdhman formerly 
in the employ of the Mysoreans, a statement purportin^^ to 
^dve details of Arshad Beg Khan’s settlement of South 
Malabar in the year 1784-86. This statement gave the number 
of ftaras of seed sown in South Malabar in that year, the outturn 
multiple, the gross produce and the assessment thereon. It also 
showed the number of productive trees of each kind (cocoanut, 
arccanut, jack and pepper trees, and the gross assessment on 
them. The Joint Commissioners therefore divided the gross 
assessment on wet lands and on each kind of garden produee by 
the total number of paraft of seed and the total number of pro- 
ductive trees respectively, and tlierefrom deduced a fixed money 
rate for each para of seed and each kind of bearing tree, and 
assumed that the Mysorean assessments had proceeded on fixed 
principles. As to wet lands they wrote : “ The settlement of 
Arshad Beg Khan supposes that one pnrrali of seed sown will on 
a medium produce in each year (whether from one or more 
harvests) give 10 purrahs, whereof 5^ will go to the cultivator and 
4-^ remain to be divided between the jenmkar or landliolder and 
Government, on which 4 J remaining purrahs of produce, 1 fanam 
was fixed as the payable jama, or money value per purrali, of 
which wont to the jenmkar and 3 to Government.” 

Mr. Graeme, however Special Commissioner in 1822, had no 
difficulty in showing that Jinnea’s details as to the moasun's of 
seed sown and the number of productive trees were utterly false, 
and that the rates deduced therefrom by the Joint Commissioners 
had been applied to “ a fictitious seed of assessment ” and “ an 
artificial tree of account.” 

Considerations of space forbid any detailed examination of 
the assessments as they varied from ndd to ndd. It will bo 
sufficient however to indicate the lines on which they were im- 
posed in North and South Malabar, the Kotta river being taken 
as the dividing lino. 

In South Malabar, except in Palghat taluk, wet and garden 
tuiids were assessed on what is known as the Huzzur Niguthi ” 
System. For the first few years after his invasion Haidar Aii 
coutented himself with occasional and irregular nuzzers and that 
in a few iidtfe. But in A.D. 1776-77 Sirdar Khan, Civil 
*ind Military Governor of the province of Malabar, prepared 
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<3HAP. XI. accounts, arid sent them to Haidar’s Darbar at Seringapatam. 

Early They were there revised, and upon them an assessment was 
SiTTLKMKNTs. fcnown from the fact that it was fixed at headquarters as 

‘ the Huzzur Niguthi.* Sirdar Khan’s accounts gave the informa- 
tion specified above for each wet land and garden, and a certain 
proportion of the pdttamy known in the case of wet lands as the 
‘ Niguthi Vittu ’ or assessed seed, was fixed as the share due to 
Government. But what share of the plttam Haidar Ali intended 
to take is not known. Probably ho merely fixed the demand on 
each ndd^ and left it to his officials in Malabar to distribute tlio 
assessments on individual lands. In any case his calculations 
were vitiated by the fact that the pdltam was afterwards proved 
to have boon grossly underestimated in Sirdar Khan’s accounts. 

Mr. Qrfeme, by enquiries made among the principal inhabit- 
ants of each taluk, found that the share of the pdttam actually 
levied by Haidar All’s officials in South Malabar ranged from 
one-tenth to ono-third. These seeming discrepancies however 
wore partially equalised by the commutation rates, at which 
the Government share was converted into money. As a rule 
these rates varied in inverse ratio with the proportion taken of 
the pdttam. In Cherandd, for instance, whore only one-tenth 
of the pdttam was exacted by Haidar Ali, the commutation rate 
was in some desams Rs. 125 per 1,000 Macleod seers, in others 
Rs. 250. In Soutli Parappan^d, where one-third of the pdttam 
was taken as the Government share, the commutation rate was 
only Bs. 62-8-0 per 1,000 Macleod seers. 

On garden lands a tree-tax was nominally fixed upon each 
kind of tree, usually at the rate of As. 2 for every bearing cocoanut, 
As. 4 for every bearing jack, 8 pies for every^ bearing areoanut, 
and As. 12 for every pepper vine estimated to produce 15 seers of 
green pepper. But these rates were never applied in practice. 
Haidar All’s intention was apparently to claim the whole pdttam 
upon gardens ; and, in order to exact this and at the same time 
to preserve some uniformity in the method of taxation, the 
Mysorean officials assessed only thp* number of bearing trees 
required to make up the specified pdttam. All other trees 
whether bearing or not were classed as unproductive, and left 
nnassessed. Por example, a garden, tbe pdttam on which had 
been specified at Rs. 2-8-0, might contain 50 beariug cocoanut 
trees, but of these only 20 would be assessed at the above rates, 
and the other t30 wonld be entered in the accounts as unfruitful. 
The pdttam had of course been generally .understated ; but even 
^ where the whole of it was exacted, the commutation rates were so 
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mucli below market prices as not to leave the janini alto^^ether 
destitute. For the purpose of fixing the assessments, eoooanuts 
were converted at Rs. 7-8-0 per 1,000 nuts, arecanuts at As. 4 per 
1,000 nuts, jacks at As. 4 per tree. In some ndth stieli as Parap- 
pan^d and Vettatndd, where Mdppillas were very numerous, a 
deduction of one-fifth was made from the pdthm as the proj)rie- 
tor’s share. Complaints against these assessments were wide- 
spread, and Arshad Beg Khan, naidar\s Governor in 1782-88, 
ordered a general reduction of 20 per cent. on. the wet and garden 
demand in each ndd of South Malabar. How far these orders 
were carried out, there is no evidence to sliow ; and in any ease the 
distribution of the reduction on individual lands was loft to 
subordinate officials. ‘ As regards individual estates*, Mr. Gnome 
wrote, ' the reduction was very irreguhirly applied, some liaving 
received a greater remission than tliey were entitled to, others 
not having benefited in the smallest degree.* Bribery and cor- 
ruption came into play, and the rich got off lightly at the expense 
of the poor. The effect of the reduction , moreover, was practically 
neutralised by the substitution in 1786-87 of the Sultaiii fanam 
fur the old Viray fanain. The old Viray fanam had been worth 
As. 4, but the rate of exchange of the new coin was in 1788-89 
3J to the rupee. The assessments were thus automatically 
enhanced by 12^ per cent. 

Miscellaneous crops were not assessed on any uniform princi- 
ples in South Malabar. In some inodan was unassessod; 
bnt in the majority one-fifth of the gross produce, converted into 
money at current market rates, was taken as the Government 
demand. In Kavalappdra the wet assessments were enhanced by 
one-sixth to cover the assessment on modaii lands. Qingelly and 
pinam were not us a rule assessed, bat in some nddft the former 
was charged only when it was grown inst^*ad of modan. 

The treatment of Palghat was exceptional. Ganlens, which 
are few and far between in the taluk, were not interfered with ; 
and modan and gingelly were taxed only in Temmalapuram, where 
tlie assessment took the form of a tax of As. 8 upon each individual 
paying wet assessment. On wet lands the kavalphalam^ which 
tlio Zamorin had imposed at the rate of one anna, or one quarter 
of the old Viray fivnam per local para of seed land, was raised to 
four annas or one fanam in 1766. In 1773-74 the assessments 
Were raised again to 1 J fanams ; but, on complaint of their 
oppressiveness, they were lowered in Palghat and Temmala|)uram. 
Trobably, for fear of Haidar Ali, the rates were not reduced ; but, 
^Hore tho pdliam was less than five times the seed sown, the 
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accounts were falsified and tlie quantity of seed understated. For 
instance irt the marginally-noted table, 
Col. J« C(»i. 2. Col. 3. column 1 shows the quantity of seed actually 
^ sown in local pams, column 2 the pditam in 

10 so (i kind and column 3 the quantity of seed 
* entered in the Mysorean accounts for pur- 
poses of assessment at the specified rate of 
\\ fanams. Thus in Palghat the seed of assessment was just as 
fictitious as elsewhere in South Malabar. 

North Malabar was assessed on different principles. It wns 
never so thoroughly subjugated as the land south of the Kotta 
river, and was tributary rather than subject to the Mysore 
Government. Till 1789, when they fled the country for fear of 
conversion, the Eajas were left almost in the position of Zamin- 
dars, paying the revenue due from their narfs in a lump sum, and 
distributing it individually at their discretion. The assessments 
were thus fixed more in accordance with Malabar customs, and 
took the form of a proportion either of the verumpditam or share 
of the produce reserved for the janmi, or of tho vilacchdl mnii 
pdttam^ or the balance of the gross produce available for distri- 
bution between Government and the janmi after deductions liad 
been methodically made for seed, cultivation expenses and the 
cultivator's profits. The proportion of tho pdttam exacted on the 
wet lands was as a rule one-half. This was a higher proportion 
than was taken anywhere in South Malabar; but to compensate 
for this, tho commutation rate rarely exceeded Rs. 41-8 per 1 ,000 
Macleod seers. The garden assessments varied from ndd to tidd. 
In Kdlattandd and Gotiote half the was usually taken. In 

Iruvalindd a tree-tax was levied. In Kadattandd contributions in 
money varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 were exacted upon each 
garden till 1778, the whole or part of the pdttam then being taken 
for a few years, and a tree-tax being finally introduced in 1788. 
Modan and pmam were very highly assessed, as much as 40 per 
cent, of the gross produce being demanded in somh ndds. The 
rates indeed were so high that it is* impossible to suppose that 
they were rigorously exacted, and it is probable that a great part 
of the cultivation of grain crops was concealed. 

The 4iff6rent systems of assessment adopted in North and 
South Malabar naturally had different results. The North Malal »ar 
chieftains were not easily deceived as to the capability of the land; 
and moreover naturally so distributed the gross revenue demand 
upon their ndd» as to make the assessments heavy on all lands 
except their own. But the assessments though heavy were on 
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the whole evenlj, distributed, being based on fixed proportions CHAP. XI. 
of the gross or net produce. In South Malabar, the assessment Early 
was the work of Mysore oifioials, who as strangers in the land 
were easily imposed upon, and were perhaps ready to be compla- 
cent or severe as inducements were held out or refused to them, 
and was undoubtedly lighter, especially on wet and modan lands. 

But the Huzzur Niguthi represented no fixed share of the gross or 
net produce, and individual assessments were very unequal. In 
one instance Mr. Grmme found the garden assessment to bo 
4,055 per cent, of the pditam^ in two instances over 2,000 per 
cent., and in three instances over 1,000 per cent. 

In 1792 by the IVeaties of Scringapatam, Malabar was ceded BrItiBh rule, 
to the Honourable Company ; and the Joint Commissioners 
appointed from Bombay and Bengal at once proceeded to inaki? 
careful enquiries into the Mysorean land revenue system. 

The piinciples upon which they conceived it to rest have already 
been explained. They made no attempt to introduce any new 
settlement ; but, in spite of the inequalities of the assessments and 
the imperfections of the existing system, made it their aim to 
realise as much as possibhj of the Mysorean demand, leaving it to 
the Eajas to collect the revenue from individuals in their respect- 
ive In South Malabar Arshad Beg Khan^s jama of 1784 

continued to be the standard to which all partial revisions of assess- 
ment approximated, and on wet lands at least the assessments 
remained in force up to the time of the late settlement. In North 
Malabar the system, though differing in details, was understood 
to lead to much the same result, and continued to influence the 
wet assessments until their recent revision hy the Settlement 
Department. In this part of the district, however, the share of 
(Jie pdttam reserved for Government was, during the first ten 
years of the British occupation, increased from 50 to 60 per 
oent, in some ndds and in Iruvalinad to 72 per cent., hut, on the 
other hand the Mysorean jama was not enhanced hy 10 per cent, 
for collection charges, as in South Malabar. 

The system of leasing the ndds to their resjiectivo chieftains Quinquennial 
for a lump sum approximating to the Mysorean demand was not 
a success ; and, as arrears accumulated, the quinquennial leases 
made with the Eajas were gradually cancelled by the Company 
between 1706 and 1801. To compensate tbe . Rajas, one-fifth of 
the revenues of their districts in 1800-1 was set apart for their 
maintenance ; and a sum of Es. 2,57,290-15—9 is still paid to the 
families of the old rulers of Malabar. The Zamorin’s family 
alone receives more than 1*30 lakhs per annum, and the Ohirakkal 
and Ka^ttandd families Ks. 22,000 and Es. 21,000 respetively. 
iO 
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These allowances, or lYidWthai/m^ are * perpetaal during good 
conduct \ but are ' subject to revocation on proof established of 
flagrant misbehaviour or rebellious conduct.' 

Ill 1798-9 Mr. Smee, a member of the commission appointed 
in 1796 to execute the office of Supravisor and Chief Magistrate 
of the Province of Malabar, made a pymash or survey of the 
district. His pymash was never acted upon and the accounts 
are of little value. They were probably compiled by village 
officers. 


Maoieod'B In 1802 Major Maoleod, first Principal Collector of Malabar, 

aisessmenf-s. considering the assessments of the district unduly low, made an 
ill-advised attempt to impose on them a high percentage increase. 
On modan lands, in the wids where they had not been assessed 
by the Mysoreans, he claimed a share of the produce, generally 
one-fifth, for Grovernment; and, dividing the assessments by 
three, increased the permanent jmm of each ndd by that amount. 
On wet lands, he estimated that as much as 35 or 40 per cent, of 
the gross produce might fairly be claimed by Government; and 
he estimated the annual produce of a cocoanut and arecanut tree 
at the high average of 48 and 200 nuts respectively. Starting 
with these initial errors, he endeavoured with the help of the 
parbutties or village officers to make a survey of the district 
within 40 days. The time allowed for the purpose was 
ludicrously small : the parbutties were as corrupt as they were 
incompetent ; and the resulting accounts were ridiculously false. 
Actual produce was over estimated ; produce was assessed that 
existed only in the imagination of the parbutties ; and assess- 
ments were imposed on tho wrong man. But his mistakes did 
not end here. Not content with revising the assessments, he 
revised also the rates of exchange ; and the unfortunate cultivator, 
when he paid into the treasury his heavy assessments in fanams, 
found that owing to the revised table of exchange a balance 
was still due from him. An insurrection followed, and in the 
beginning of 1803 the province rose en mam. To allay tho 
storm which he was powerless to quell, Major Macleod summaiily 
resigned his position to Mr. Eickards, Principal Judge of the 
court of Adalat, and left the district. 

Mr. Rickards’ On the very day that he took over charge, Mr. Eickartls 
?ettl^mwt issued a proclamation cancelling the new rates of exchange and 
restoring the demand of 1801-2. But complaints of the inequali- 
ties of the Mysorean assessments, especially in ^uth Malabar, 
were still general ; and after careful enquiries among the chief 
landholders of Malabar, Mr. Rickards set himself seriously to the 
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task of fixing tbo principles which would servo as a basis lor a 
newpymash. On June 1 7tlK 1803, ho submitted to tlio Hoard of 
Revenue his proposals for assessing wet and gardoii lands, and 
requested permission to gmnt pattas fixing the assessment for a 
period of twelve years. On June 29th, ho circulated a paper 
among ' the Rajas, Nambudiris, Mookistons and principal land- 
holders ^ of the district containing the priuoi])lcs which, subject 
to the approbation of the Hoard, he proi)o.sed to adopt in tlio new 
pymash. Headed by the Zainorin Jiioro than one Inindred of the 
chief janmis of Malabar expressed thoir willingness to accept tho 
principles. They were also approved by (lovernnn nt ; and Mr. 
Warden, who in 1804 had succeeded Mr. Rickards as Principal 
Collector, embodied them in his fajuous proclamation of 1805 ‘ 

“ The Government of Fort St. George having roeeiv(.‘(l infor- 
mation throngh various chaniiols that gi-eat inequalities exist in the 
present revenue jaiiiabuudy of the pr»)vince of Malabar, traiisinitted 
orders sometime back to the Principal Collector to frame by survey an«l 
assessment a new jamabiindy upon improved principles ; foiindodon a 
liberal consideration of tho rohitivo^ rights of tin' Sirkur, of tho 
proprietor and cultivator. Tho8(.* orders tho Principal Collector has 
now determined to cany into immediate and doe execution. 

*^lt is w'gU known to be c onsidered a just systtan of assessment 
for the Government to derive its hind revonuo from the ^yUtam (or nut 
rent) payable by the cultivator’s tenant to his pro[)rietor. 

“ To establish a fixed rule by whicli tho shall l)o calcu- 

lated and ascertained, it must be in tho recollection of every one that 
the principal Malabar Rajas, Head Nambiidiris and Mukyastans in 
each district were some months ago assembled by summons at Calicut j 
and, after the most patient enquiry into the mode by whicli tiio 
was usually rated, it was found that a variety of systems prevailed, 
•which might chiefly bo ascribed to tho existing inequalities in the 
revenue in the different districts in the province. 

“ In order to rectify such errors and establish a permanent revenue, 
by which one ryot shall neither be more heavily nor mor»! favourably 
assessed thau another, it became obviously convincing and desirable to 
nil parties that one uniform system should obtain, in (*stimatiiig tlie 
V^^tam on which tho Sirkar revenue was to he fixed. 

“ Having fully and deliberately discussed tJie many points con- 
nected with so material a question, and pretty aijcurately ascertained 
the customs which in former times regulated the pdttam on lands and 
gardens generally throughout the province, the aforesaid Rajas, Head 
^^ambfidiris and Muk 3 ’’astans at length unanimously con cur red in 
certain fixed principles whereby to determine the 8irkar rGvonue» 
which they recorded and authenticated by thoir several signatures. 

^ Logan’t Treaties^ etc., ii. UCLXII-COLXIII. 
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CHAV. XI. “ Tlioao being the very principles whioli the Kight Honourable tho 
Baely Governor in Council had formally and finally confirmed and ordered to 
SETT LEMK NT8. adopted in framing ihe new assessment of Malabar, they are now 
hereunder written and hereby published for the information of all its 
inhabitants. 

“ wet or rice grounds, after deducting from the gros? 

produce, the seed and exactly the same quantity for expenses of culti- 
vation and then allotting one tliird of what remains as kolnlahham 
(or plough profit) to tho kudiyatij the residue or pdttam is to be 
divided in the pro])ortion of six-tenths to the Sirkar and four-tenths 
to tho jaiimakar ; 

“ Secondly— On parambu or orchard lands one-third of cocoanut, 
supary and jack tree produce being deemed sufficient for the kudiym, 
the remainder or pdUam is to be equally divided between the Sirkar 
and janmakar ; and 

“ Thirdly — On dry grain lands (which are very scantily cultivated in 
Malabar) the Sirkar's share is to be half of tho janmakar’s vdram on 
what is actually cultivated during the year. 

** The assessment in the pepper produce will be fixed upon here- 
after. 

The now pymash on the preceding principles has, in the first 
instance, been entrusted to tho execution of the several Subordinate 
Collectors, to whom tho necessary orders have been issued. 

“ As tho present mode of assessment has been acknowledged to l)u 
fair and moderate, it is expected that the jaiimakars will render a true 
and faithful account of tho j[)attam of their estates at tho cutcherries of 
the Subordinate Collectors, who on their parts will take care that 
every assistance shall be given by the local revenue servants in each 
district, as the janmakars belonging to it might want to obtain inform- 
ation from their tenants relative to tho existing state of their landed 
poroperiy. A form will be likewise given to the several janmakars by 
order of the Sub-Collectors, agreeably to which tho required account 
are to be drawn out. 

“ After these accounts are all delivered in, a rigid scrutiny will be 
made and the fullest means devised to ascertain their accuracy. 
Tho true result will then be submitted for the approbation of tho 
Board of Revenue and Government, under whose sanction the princi- 
pal Collector will visit each district for tho purpose of granting sealed 
and signed or assess notes, to tho Several jaumakars and other 

inhabitants, specifying the correct annual revenue they are to pay to 
the Company’s Government. 

“The principal Collector therefore confidently expects that, 
without making themselves liable to punishment by any act oi 
palpable fraud or deception, the inhabitants will willingly and readily 
render exact accounts of their property, in order that all their appre- 
hensions might be dissipated by the early establishment of an 
analter ible assessment.” 
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This phrase * unalterable assessment' long gave rise to tho 
misapprehension that the assessments in Malabar were ponnaneut 
aucl unchangeable. It is well, therefore, to clear away this idea 
by pointing out that, from the history of the proclaumtion, it is 
plain that there was to be a new survey and settleuient, and that 
the rates imposed at the settlement were to bo uiialterablo for a 
period of 12 years. It is also clear that what Clovemmout bound 
themselves to was not, as Mr. Conolly subso(piently put it, ‘ a 
permanency of aggregate amount of tax,’ but a ‘permanency 
of the proportion of the Government demand to the pi'oduee.' 
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Finally, as will be shown below, whatever intcrpri tation be. put 
upon the proclamation of 1806, there never was a settlement on 
the principles fixed therein. 

As a preliminary to the new settlement, Mr. Warden carrieil Tin- Juniui 
out in 1805-06, what is called the janmi pymasli ; and obbiined 
from each landed proprietor under his signature a detailed pymash. 
statement of his landed property. These accounts, to which was 
subjoined the written declaration of the proprietor th»it ho had 
rendered a true and faithful statement of liis proi»orty, and 
would willingly forfeit to Government any land which might be 
found thereafter to have been omitted, showed for each janmi the 
number of rice fields in his possession, their names, extent and 
net rent, and the number of gardens, specifying the trees in (‘ach 
both fruitful and, whether from age or immaturity, unfruitful. 

Mr. Warden then proceeded with the aid of surveyors from 
Coimbatore to survey all the wet lands ; and the accounts they 
prepared between 1806 and 1810 are known as the Ilinduvi 


or alam pymash. In spite of many inaccuracies, these accounts, 
under the uame both of the janmi pymash aud aiavu ijyinasli, 
remained up to tho introduction of the settlement the most 
valuable revenue records extant in the district ; but no attempt 
was made to make use of the survey. In sonm nads of South 
Malabar, the jama of 1800-01 was enhanced in 1804 by one- 
fourth of the increase ordered by Major Mucleod ; and in parts 
of North Malabar, on the conclusion of tlio janmi pymash, 
assessments, which fell sltort of tho proper proportion of tho 
I’ent laid down by Mr. Biokards as due to Government, were 
raised. But no general settlement founded on tl:e principles 
formulated in the proclamations of 1803 and 1805 was introduced. 
As Mr. Warden explained in a letter to the Board of llevenue, 
^iated leth June 1813 


“ Tho several changes whicli afterwards took place brought with 
them such au accumulation of duty and trouble upon me, with 
diminished means of getting through them, being left almost entirely 


/ 
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OHAP. XI. to native assistancG, that th(,' now assessment, with, every thing con- 
Eaely nectocl with it, has for some time back been laid aside, and the 
Sktt^mjcxtb. revenues of the province have been continued to bo collected on flip 
Miuiro*8 Commissioner’s jama of 976 (A.D. 1801).” 

report. Vyjfji f;2ie exception that in 1806 the tax on the pepper vine 

was abolisliod, matters remained in this state till 1817, when 8ir 
Thomas Muiiro, then a member of the Commission for revising 
establishments, paid a visit to Malabar ; and, notwithstanding the 
fact that lie spent only a month in the distriot, wrote a valuable 
reyoTt {Revenue Selections ^ Y o\, p. 888). ife received many 

complaints regarding the assessments of garden and wet lands, 
not so much however dii^ected against the general oppressiveness 
of the assessments which were ‘ in general very moderate,’ but 
against tlie continuance of assessment on lands which had deteri- 
orate d or been destroyed by natural causes. The landholders, 
unable to pay such assessments, had had their holdings sold for 
arrears of revenue, an innovation in Malabar which was looked 
upon with great disfavour. 

Greome’a Sir Thomas Munro’s report resulted in 1818 iu the deputation 

report. Malabar of Mr. Gnome, one of the Judges of the Southern 

Court of Circuit, with a special commission to introduce tlio new 
system of police and magistracy, and to consider what improve- 
ments might be introduced into the revenue administration 
of the district. The fruit of his labours which lasted for four 
years >vas a report, submitted in 1822, which Sir Thomtis 
Munro considered to be ‘ on the whole the fullest and the most 
comprehensive report ever received of any province under this 
Uovornment.’ 

In his proposals for the revision of assessments Mr. Q-ra 3 mo 
departed in two points from the letter of the proclamation of 
1805. Apparently for the reason that his enquiries had shown 
that by adopting the VilacMl meni pdttmn, as calculated by 
Mr. Rickards, the Rajas and other janmis had made it appear 
that they wore enjoying a mucb larger share of the produce than 
really accrued to them, he proposed (and the proposal was 
approved by Sir Thomas Munro) to''discard the VilacMl mhn 
pdttam altogether, and to assess the revenue on wet lands at bo 
per cent, of the vet umpdifam, or actual rent, as ascertained from 
deeds and by actual enquiry. This proposal he estimated wouM 
result in a loss of revenue of Rs. 1,39,922 or about 13 per cent. 

In respect of garden lands Mr, Rickards’ plan of taking oO 
per cent, of the pdttam was adhered to. But, whereas Mr. 
Rickards (who, owing to the Pychy rebellion then raging 
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the north of the. district, had confined his enquiries almost 
entirely to the janmis of South Malabar) had estimated the 
pdffflm to be two-thirds of the gross produce, and had bnsed 
theroon his calculations of the assessment, Mr. Graime found the 
janmis of North Malabar to be in enjoyment of four-fifths of 
the gross produce. While, therefore, in South Malabar lie followoil 
Mr. Rickards in exacting one-third of the gross produce as the 
share due to Government, in North Malabar he assessed that 
share at two-fifths of the gross produce. 

The details of his plan were then worked out as follows. 
The janmi pymash accounts showed the total number of treos 
existing in 1805-06. From this number Mr. Grminc deducted 
one-fifth of the trees entered in these accounts as productive, to 
allow for those which had gone out of bearing, and all the trees 
reported to have been past bearing or too young to bear fruit 
in 1805-06. hie then essumed that 75 per cent, of the young troe.s 
had in the interval come into bearing, and thus ho arriv(?d at ilie 
total number of trees both produetivo and unproductive. Deduct- 
ing from the latter one-fifth, on the presnmjdion that when 
the rates came to be applied they would be cut down, and adding 
the remainder to the productive trees, he determined what would 
bo the total number of full-grown trees standing wlien the assess- 
ment came to be made. After this, to obtain the gross produce 
of the cocoa and arcoa trees in the district, all that Mr. Graniic 
hud to do was to multiply the number of productive trees of 
either kind by the number of nuts which on an average they 
produced every year according to the janmi pymash accounts, 
and of this gross produce, converted into money at locally 
ascertained prices, one- third in South Malabar and two-lifths in 
i'^orth Malabar represented the Government share. In respect 
of jack trees the procedure was even simpler. The janmi 
pymash accounts stated the pdttam, not as any prescribed share 
of the gross or net produce, but in money. I»y multiplying the 
number of productive trees by these money rate.s, he obtained the 
enstomary pditani due on all the jack trees of the district ; and 
ol tliis one-half went to Goferninent. Finally, dividing the total 
money demand due to Government on each kind of tree by the 
number of productive and unproductive trees, Mr. Grmme was 
to fix certain rates per tree which he proposed to impose on 
all standing cocoa, areca and jack trees, except those too young 
to bear. These rates, he proposed, were to remain unaltered for 
twelve years. The result of the settlement Mr. Grasme expected 
^’♦juld be a loss of 7 per cent, of the revenue then collected. 
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CHAP. XL Mr. Ghrseme made no specific proposals as io punam and ellu 
Baely crops ; bat on modan he recommended the continuance of the 

* prevailing system of taking not more than 20 per cent, of tlm 

gross produce, in the case of all new assessments to be spread 
over the period of years when the lands are alternately cultivated 
and left fallow. 

This scheme for the revision of the assessments was in all 
important particulars approved by Government ; and Mr. Groome 
was sent back to Malabar to carry it into effect. He was 
directed to revise first the revenue establishments, then the 
garden assessments and finally those on wet lands, this being 
considered the order in which the subjects required attention. 
The first of these tasks was completed, and the second begun. But 
unfortunately, before he had time to do more than fix the total 
garden assessment on eacli hobali of ono taluk, Calicut, Mr. 
Grmme left the district, resigning to the Collector, Mr. Vaughan, 
the task of completing the revision of the garden settlement, and 
carrying through that of the wet assessments. 

From this time forward different principles prevailed in the 
treatment of wet, garden and dry lands and it will make for 
clearness if their further history up to the introduction of the 
settlement be traced separately. 

The garden Before leaving Malabar, Mr. Groeme sketched out a plan of 
■ettlement. operations to be followed by the Collector in his revision of the 

garden assessments. In his report of 1822, he had explained 
his general principles ; and, by fixing on the basis of the janmi 
pymash accounts a fair average tax for each kind of tree, had 
attempted to forecast what would be the financial results of his 
scheme. But in introducing the settlement into Calicut ho 
discarded the janmi pymash accounts, and obtained in their 
stead returns from each cultivator in oach liobali, showing the 
total number of trees of each kind in his garden and their gross 
produce in nuts. From these returns, verified by local inspection 
where necessary, he obtained the gross produce of the hobali 
in cocoanuts, arecanuts and jack fruits ; and one-third of this, 
converted into money at rates locally ascertained to he correct, 
he exacted as the share due to Government. He thus arrived id 
the total garden assessment to be imposed on each hobali, and 
an average rate of tax for each kind of garden tree. But recog- 
nising that coooanut gardens vary in quality according to their 
soil and situation, and that they flourish more on the sandy 
soils of the coast than upon the slopes of the laterite hills of tlic 
interior, he divided tfiem into diiwveppu (lovy lying gardens) and 
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fiormppu 1 (bank or bigli lying gardens), and subdivided the 
foriiior into two an*d tbo latter into throe classes. Ho provided, 
abo, that while the gross demand on cocoaimt trees in the 
hobali remained nnehanged, the tax on individual trees should 
be graduated according to tlic class of garden in whicli they 
grew, the tax on dtiuvepjju and the bo&t karan'jy^u trees being 
slightly higher, and that on the two inferior classes of karacepim 
trees slightly lower than the average hobali rate. TJic gross 
garden assessment tlins fixed was to be comimiiiieati'd to the 
inhabitants of the hobali, and its distribution on these lines loft 
in their hands. The advantage of the systeju of course was that 
nothing was left ‘ to the difficult and uneertaiu judginont of the 
gross produce of each garden ^ ; but a very obvious objection was 
the extreme multiplicity of tlie rates of tree tax. They vai-ied 
from amsam to amsam ; and in 188lS oO, 15 and 20 different tree 
rates prevailed in the district for cocoanuts, arecamit, and jacks 
I’espoctively. In the case of cocoanuts tlicy ranged from As. 2-0 
to Tij pies per tree, for arecanuts from 9 pies to pies, and for 
jack trees from As. 5 to As. 1-4. 

Mr. Groomo’s principles wore followed by Mr. Vaughan and 
his successors j but in practice some details were modified, and at 
Sir Thomas Munro’s advice all trees past bearing were (‘xeinjited 
from tax, Mr. Vaughan completed the garden siii'vcy, and 
introduced the rates without orders in 1824-25 ; l>ut Govx‘rn- 
ment condemned the settlement, and directed that no furtlier 
collection should be made until a more correct survey bad licen 
clfected, and the accounts had received the sanction of the Board 
of Revenue and of Government. Mr. ShefTiold, who succeeded 
Mr. Vaughan as Collector in 1826, next took ujj tho task, and 
tiH1840 revision was in continuous progrc&.s. The final result 
was a small increase of Rs. 18,849 instead of the loss of revenuo 
anticipated by Mr. Greome. 

Periodical revisions every twelve years had been a ])art of 
Mr. Graeme’s scheme ; and in 1842 and again in 1850 tlic Hoard 
brought up the question. But the Collector, Mr. Coiiolly, dis- 
couraged all such ideas. Tl^e rates had just been introduced with 
onormous difficulty and after twelve years’ hard labour ; and, as 
subsequent Collector pointed out, revisions wpre too invidious 
and unpopular undertakings to be undertaken lightly. Between 
1850 and 1852 indeed, owing to complaints of over assessment, 
tlio gardens of the old Kurumbranad taluk were re-inspected, and 

1 See p. 223. 
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the demand reduced by Rs. 336. Trees too young to be assesses! 
when the original survey was made were also brought to assess, 
ment, or supposed to be brought to assessment ; and the rule was 
formulated, that any one claiming remission of assessment on one 
of his gardens must submit them all for inspection. But practi- 
cally up to the time of the Settlement there had been no interfer- 
ence with, and no revision of, the assessments fixed on Mr. Graeme’s 
principles, aud those assessments had in course of time come to be 
regarded not as tree but as land assessments. Time had natiinilh 
wrought many changes. Gardens once flourishing and highly 
assessed had decayed, but their assessment continued to be paid 
without a murmur. Other gardens, poor at the time of tlio 
pymash and therefore let off lightly, had become valuable prop- 
erties ; but the revenue on them, if any, had not been increased. 
Many good gardens, Mr. Ballard reported in 1864, were paying 
fewer annas than their poorer neighbours were paying rupees; 
(md ho quoted instances of excellent gardens paying no more 
than As. 8 and As. 10 per acre, while others paid as much us 
Rs. 65. The assessments,* in other words, had ceased to bear 
intelligible relation to the gardens on which they were paid. 

Mr. Graeme’s scheme for the revision of the wet land assess- 
ments proved a failure. Its weak point was that it depended 
on obtaining through the village officers correct returns of tlic 
pdttam received by proprietors on their wet lands. 

‘ He left the distiictin 1823 ’ wrote Mr. (afterwards Sir Williaui) 
Robinson in a letter to the Board, dated 5th August 1857, * directiiig 
Mr. Vaughan to continue the survey of tlu) province hitherto carried 
on under his own control. He had himself, however, experienced 
that the account of the sur\’ey returns of gardens were so understated 
and suspicious as to require the greatest caution in accepting the^, 
and that the accounts of rice-land which had hitherto been rendered 
by the proprietors seemed by no means entitled to credit. Mr. Grecme 
did not indicate how this plague spot in his proposed scheme of survey 
was to bo remedied/ 


“The correspondence noted iji the margin kept the Board of 
Revenue acquainted with the failure of tliis 
almost lidiculons attempt. * The Hesadhi- 
karis are excessively backward in the survt y 
of the rice-lands and pay not the lonst 
attention to orders, demeaning themsclvcB 
in such a way as evidently to prove tlu ir 
lukew'annness in the cause’; that he (the Princii)al Collector) had 
been unable to make the least impression on them (the Desadhikaris) ; 
that the accounts they give are * grossly false beyond description ; 


In the origitiul, 16 loiters 
which imsscd between the 
Board and the Collector 
during the yeara 1823-25 
arc quoted. 
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nw\ tliat they sedolously conceal the deeds making it noxt to CIJAP. XI, 
iini)OS8ible to ascertain the resources of the country/ In liis lettiT, kaht.y 
;n’d .Tune, paragrni>h 10, Mr. Vaughan speaks o£ his * utter despair SJh ilfmfnin. 
of being able to prepare any returns within reasonable time ’ and 
of tlie * hopelessness of the eliance of getting an>’ true deeds ’ 
through the Dosadhikaris. 

“ The r}’ots, too, naturally liad resource to every expedient to 
secure the easy defeat of the ]n‘oposed settlement. Desadhikaris made 
large fortun(?s, the country ‘ teemed with ficticious deeds,’ * tem]>orary 
deeds and agreements w'orc exoented to suit present juirpoacs, and 
were prepared with a view' of corresponding w’itli a survey uotoriousl}^ 
fallacious.’ A number of returns w%as eventually obtained, ‘ Init the 
grPfit majority was of the most grossly fniudulent descri])tion. 8|>eoial 
and singular legislative provisions w’oro projwsed, penalties and rewards 
to informants W’ere suggested, forfr'ituro of concealed lands w'as 
threatened, and assessment to the full amount of tin* rental in cases of 
fraud W'as actually authorized by the Board, but all in vain. In 
paragraph 5 of his letter, dated l‘2th October 1821, to the Board, 

Mr. Vaughan boldly calls on the Board to reileet on the etTects of 
• these collusions ou the morals of the people in giving rise to innnmor- 
able disputes and feuds, ns w'oll as suits*beyond calculation in tlie Civil 
Courts ’j adding that Mt is full time to ado]>t measures to chock the 
ponding evil.’ A variety of futile endeavours to induce the Besadhi- 
karis and ryots to return faithful statements were made, but on the 
JHh June 1825, after two years’ struggle to carry out Air. (inemo’s 
pymash, Air. Vaughan re)>orte(l the ‘t(»tal failure in the ))romi8es 
made by the inhabitants to revise and give in triu* and correct 
accounts.’ 

“ Siicb is tlu' liistory of another period of live or six years wasted 
ill futile exertion to get reliable revenue accounts from parties most 
interested in concealing the information, which w’as sought lor through 
tlie eorruptost, most suspicious and equally intori^stod cliannels, viz., 
tlie Besadhiknris of Mr. Granne’s apiiointment. TIio ITtofiian sclieme 
of Besndhiknri’s pymash and azmaish died of its own corruption, and 
infinitesimal authority is attached to the bundles of imperfect returns 
which load onr records nuder the name * Desadhikari P^uunsh.’ ” 

It ' is unnecessary to follow up in detail the stops which were 
taken subsequently and which eventnally led to nothing. It will 
he sufficient to say that the wet land survey was postponed till 
after the completion of the garden survey as suggested by Sir 
'Hiomas Munro, and that meanwhile prices of produce had 
increased so much as to enable the collections to be made witli a 
facility hitherto unknown. The necessity for a revision, therefore, 

'bd not force itself into notice. 

^ This and the next two paragraphs are taken verbatim from Mr. Logan’s 
Mannal. 
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CHAP. XI. Nevertheless an important change was made in oonseqaenoc 
Settlement accounts to show the particulars of the hoHing 

* ■ of each individual tax-payor. The want of such accounts began 
Pugil to be seriously felt in the year 183.^-83. Holdings had been 

pymanh, enlarged, had been diminished in size, had been thrown together, 
and had been parcelled out afresh ; and simultaneously the dis- 
tribution of items of assessment had been tampered with, without 
any regard to the principles of the assessment by which they are 
at first fixed. A landholder with good and bad land in big 
occupation and under some ordinary obligation to part with a 
piece of it to meet his necessities, naturally enough parted with 
the bad land first ; and, there being no control over him (owing 
to a want of any accounts to show what he was doing), he naturally 
also assigned with the bad land an obligation to pay as much of 
the revenue assessed on the good and bad land together, as he 
could get his assignee to accept. The principles of the assess- 
ment thus became completely changed; the good land was in 
future assessed with less, and the bad land with more, of the land 
revenue than they respectively ought to have borne ; and to remedy 
them a pymash was instituted by Mr. Clemenston in 1833 and 
the succeeding year.s, tho result of which was what are generally 
known as tho Pnyil vwavton accounts. 

As if no experience had been gained of the value to be set 
upon accounts prepared by the interested heads of villages, the 
old mistake was again made, and those officials were again 
entrusted with the duty of preparing rotiirns of the lands within 
their respective limits. No measurements, no accurate descrip- 
tion, nor classification of soils were called for. In fact it was, ns 
Mr. Robinson described it, in his letter to the Board of Revenue 
of 5th August 1857, a repetition of the Desadhikari’s pyinasii, 
with few'er guarantees for fidelity or accuracy ; and it w^as more 
carelessly conducted and supervised. The Tahsildars w^ero to 
check tho accounts and send them to the Huzzur ; but after 
> repeated reminders, the accounts came in driblets and without 
verification by the rahsildars. In 1843 a small quantity having 
been received, a small establishment yi^as entertained, and about 
half of them wore copied hastily into a form of Knlawar Chitta 
(individual account) ; but directly it was sought to verify or use 
them , their worthlessness was seen, and Mr. ConoUy at once stopped 
further expenditure. Mr. Robinson's opinion of these 
vimram accounts was expressed in bis letter to the Board above 
quoted ; he considered that they were not worth examining, as 
they recorded imperfectly certain particulars of the land as i* 

• existed in 1833-43, 


\ 
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The upshot of the matter was that Mr. Eobirison detormined (^ir.vp. xr 
that the onlj escape from the ooufusicn was to face the question Kaki.v 
determinedly, and to bring back the deranged revenue demand to 
the only certain and common basis that the land revenue accounts Roveriion 
admitted of, viz., the pymash accounts of 1806-1810. These *oJnma(,f 
accounts showed the assessment on the wet land as it existed in 
those years, in other words the demand fixed by the Commission 
in 1800-1801 modified in parts of South Malabar by tlie addition 
of one-fourth of the increase ordered by Major Macleod, and in 
North Malabar by the enhancements made by Mr. Warden, on 
receipt of tho janmi pymash accounts on those lands where the 
assessment fell short of 60 i^er cent, of the 'pdUam. The jama of 
1800-1801 was in its turn practically the Mysorean demand, the 
main differences being that in South Malabar it had been incrorseil 
by 10 per cent, for expenses of collection, and that in Nortli 
Malabar tho share of the pdttam exacted by Government had 
in some iiads been raised. Mr. Robinson’s proposals were sanc- 
tioned by Government, and carried out by his successors Messrs. 

Grant and Ballard, It is therefore, "clear that, although they had 
been considerably modified, the wet assessments prevailing in tlie 
district at the time of the late settlement were at bottom tliose of 
the Mysoreans. From those statements, wet lands brought under 
wet cultivation subsequently to 1822, must be excluded. On tlmse 
lauds, under orders issued by Mr. Clemenstoii in 1833, 65 per cent, 
of tne pdttam was levied, and converted into money at local 
commutation rates. 

The inequalities of the Mysorean assessments, especially in 
South Malabar, where the Huzzur Niguthi system was enforced, 
have been already alluded to. A few figures coraj)ilod by a 
Settle meat- officer in 1894, whicli showed the rates then existing 
in 165 desams taken at random in the four taluks of I’alghat, 
Walavanad, PonnAni and Kurumbranad, bring these inequalities 
into stronger relief. More than 7,000 acres of wet lands in 
these desams were assessed at less than As. 8 per acre, the 
lowest possible settlement rate being As. 12; and upwards of 
4,000 acres at rates varying between Rs. 6, the highest settlement 
mte, and Hs. 40. 

Up till 1870 the only dry crops in Malabar liable to assess- Pro- 
ment were modan, elh or gingelly and puwim. The difficulty JJy 
with lands on whicli these crops are raised has always been that the 
^cultivation is shifting, the same plot of ground being cultivated 
only once in every three or four years. Every year therefore, 
before the crops can be assessed, tho extent under cultivation has 
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CHAP. XI. to be measured up. Mr. Graeme, following Major Maoleod, pro- 
Eahly posed to obviate these difficulties by taking one-fiftli of the gross 
Settt,embnt 8. of modan lands in the year of settlement as the 

Government share, and by spreading the demand over three years. 
But the latter of these proposals was rejected by Mr. Shefiekl. 
whoso revision of the modan and ellu assessments remained in 
force till 1861. Ho divided the lands into tliree classes according 
to their estimated outturn multiple, and assumed for every 100 
peruH'ams ^ a * fair and moderate ’ quantity of seed. The land 
under cultivation was measured every year with a six-foot knl] 
and the gross produce ascertained by multiplying together its 
extent in penikkamSi the quantity of seed sown and the outturn 
multiple. The assessment was fixed at one-fifth of the gross 
produce, converted at rates fixed annually, at any rate up to 184o, 
in accordance with market prices. Punam seems to Lave been 
overlooked, and there is no record of any revision of the principles 
on which it was assessed till 1861. 

In tliat year Government obviated the necessity of the intricate 
calculation of gross produce' and assessment by imposing uniform 
acreage rates. Punam was assessed at As. 12, As. 10 and A.s. 8 
according to the taluk in which it was grown, modan and ellu at As. 
12 and As. 9 respectively throughout the district. This facilitated 
the calculation of the assessment, but did not get rid of the yearly 
inspection and yearly measurement of a cultivation that was 
essentially casual and always shifting. To obviate this and to 
encourage the permanent occupation of siudi lands, Govemmeaf 
directed that the rate for the permanent occupation of modan and 
ellu lands sliould bo As. 6 per acre. Little advantage was taken 
of the concession, and in 1889 only 16,500 acres had been taken 
up on these terms. • 

In the taluk of Palghat the following crops, when grown on 
modan lands, were after 1870 charged at the rate of As. 12 per 
acre on the area cultivated : — 

(1) Oholam. (6) Pulses. 

(2) Kagi. (7) Tobacco. 

(3) Chama. \H)^Tumra (dholl). 

(4) Kamhn, (9) Amarhay^ 

(5) Horsegram. (10) Castor-oil seeds. 

In 187 1 tbe Board proposed to extend these assessments to 
other parts of the district, and to inclnde other crops such as 
ginger and pepper among the taxable products ; bat on the 
representation of the Collector the scheme was abandoned in 187 ^ 

* A porukkuu asoiio iqnare six-foot ko)e. 
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As has been explained above, the tax on the pepper vine had ( HAr. xi. 
been abolished in May 1806 ; and in 1827 Government ‘ authorised Karlt 
llie Collector to declare that Government adhered to its proelii- 
mation of 1806 , and would not renew the tax on the mowing 
vine/ Between 18U6 and 1874-75 an export duty was levied on 
tlie spice at varying rates. It may be noted tliat, wimt Govern- 
ment pledged themselves to in 1827, was never again to impose a 
tree-tax on the growing vine. Opponents to the settlement liave 
ingeniously construed the proclamation into a pledge never again 
to assess either the vine or tlie land upon wliieli it was grown. 

In tho meantime the necessity of a .sci(Mitifie survey and Tjik suuvkv 
settlement of Malabar had gradually been forcing itself upon 
the notice of the authorities. In 1859 tlio Board liad «*xpressod 
the hope that it would ‘ be found practicable to extend the 
operations of the Revenue Survey to this province before 
long,' and in 1864 Government had actually cal led 14)011 the 
Superintendent of Survey to report when he could take uj) 

Malabar. No increase of revenue was expected at this time 
to accrue from a revision of tho assessments ; but their redistri- 
bution was considered essential, and Collector after (bilector 
pointed out how sore was the need in Malabar for proper accounts. 

Inhere was no land register, and therefore no check upon 
cultivation and no means of protecting Government lands from 
encroachment. 

The question was, however, allowed to rest till 1880 , when the 
Government of India asked for information about tlio land revenue 
system of the district. The old superstition tliat ‘ Malabar is a 
district of private estates assessed by Haidar Ali on a rent cliarge 
system which is unchangeable’ and that neither was relief 
flecessary nor enhancement praoticalde, prevailed at this time 
in high quarters ; but the Collector Mr. Mo alters liad no 
difficulty in exposing the falsity of this idea, and once more he 
took the opportunity of urging the necessity of surveying and 
settling the district. ^ We have no land register,’ ho wrote, ‘ wc 
have no regular register of gardens, and we have no register of 
dry lauds. In fact we haYC nothing whatever reliable about the 
land revenues, and wo know next to notliiug about tliein. l.he 
lice fields cannot generally be idoutified by means of tlio only 
register we have got, and we have consequently no control over 
the apportionment of the revenues. It is believed tliat the poor 
man with the worst I ft'nd pays the highest aBsessiiient.’ Govern- 
ment accepted the Collector’s views, which were supported by the 
Board and the Advocate-General, and directed that the survey 
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which had already been begun iu the Wynaad should be extended 
in due course to Malabar.^ The bogey of th6 permanency of 
the Mysorean settlement was finally laid to rest by the Secre- 
tary of State's despatch. No. 35, Revenue, dated 13th December 
1883, though opponents of the new settlement strove hard to 
resuscitate it in 1891, and again in 1901 when His Excellency 
Lord Ampthill visited Malabar. 

The survey of the Wynaad taluk was hampered by many 
difficulties and made slow progress, and it was not for some years 
that operations could be commenced in the plain taluks. Mr. 
Castlestuart Stuart, the Special Settlement Officer, was able 
however to begin the classification of Pal ghat in 1889; and three 
years later he submitted a scheme for the settlement of the taluk. 
A revised scheme founded on the classification of the four typical 
taluks of Palghat, Walavanad, Kurumbranad and Ponndui, was 
prepared in 1 894 by Mr. Moberly. Schemes for Kottayara and 
Calicut followed in 1896 and 1899 respectively ; but it was not 
till almost exactly eleven years had elapsed since Mr. Stuart had 
begun work in Palghat, that.on August 29th, 1900, Govormneiit 
finally decided on the principles and rates to be adopted in the 
new settlement of the plain taluks of Malabar.^ 

The explanation of the long delay of almost exactly eleven 
years between the beginning of the classification of Palghat on 
September 2ud,1889, and the final decision of the Government on 
August 29th. 1900, as to the principles aud rates to ho adopted in 
the now settlement, is that two difficulties of long standing and 
great complexity had in the mean time to be solved. Government 
had to decide in the first place whether the settlement was to be 
with the janmi or the tenant, in the second how garden lands 
were to be assessed. * 

The Mysoreans had settled witli the tenant, but from accident 
rather than design. Their methods were not such as to inspire 
confidence. The Nayars were continually in revolt, and both 
Brahman and NAyar landholders were afraid to trust their 
persons at the Muhammadan cutoherries. Finally, when Tipu 
entered on his campaign of proselytism to Islam, so many of them 
fled the country that the Mysorean officials had no ohoice but to 
settle with the actual cultivator. The system worked well, being 
peculiarly suited to a district where the janmi is often a proprietor 
only in name ; and, in spite of the fact that the proclamation of 1805 
contemplated a settlement with the janmi, it was accepted almost 


^ G.O., Ho. 4o9, Bevenue, dated 18th April 1883. 

^ G.O., Ho. 863, Bevenne, dated 29th Avguat 1900. 
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wiiliout question by the British authorities, till its fundanu'iital 
irregularity was pointed out by High Court in Second Appeal 
No. 78 of 1888. The High Court held that the Malabar ])atta(lar 
was not a landholder within the meaning of the Jio venue 
Uecovery Act, unless he were also the janini. Not one in twenty 
of the 185,000 pattadars of the district, in Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
VVinterbotham’s opinion, fulfilled this condition ; and the decision 
placed l.he greater part of the land revenue in jeopardy. A 
simple solution of the difficulty would have been to amend the 
definition of ‘ landholder * in Act II of 1864 so as to im lndo a 
Malabar pat tadar, and to amend section 42 by adding a proviso 
that the phrase ‘ free of all encMimbrances ’ included in Malabar 
the janmi^s interest. But Government preferred to instirnte an 
orgauised registration of janinain titles under the provisions 
of Regulation XXVI of 1802.^ 

The immediate result was that all the Wynaad sottlomcnt 
registers, which had been prepared on the old system, Imd to bo 
revised ; and no work could be undertaken in the low country till 
this revision had been carried throngfi. It was not till 1 805 there- 
fore that registration was begun in earnest in the Palghat and 
Walavanad taluks by two Special Deputy Collectors appointed 
for the purpose. A year later to give legal iorce to their 
decisions, and to provide soJiie assurance that sales of land for 
arrears of revenue would nob be set aside ])y the courts on the 
ground that the real jaiimi had not been rcgistore<l, tlio Malabar 
Janmam Registration Act. (Act III of 1890; was pa.sscri. 

But tho work of the registrars proceeded with unexpected 
slowness. Tho janmi apparently had no wish to he registered, 
and by a * strange apathy ’ put otf tho evil day of the ikjw settle- 
ment us long as he could. Two more Deputy Collectors were 
accordingly appointed in 1808 for work in Ponnani and Kurum- 
branad. All work was stopped in the former taluk, however, in 
September 1900 when only 87 desams had been dealt with ; and 
by the middle of tho following year registration was brought 
to completion in tho other taluks, but only after tho janmam 
registration establishmenfs had been merged in the Settle- 
ment department. In the rest of the district tlie registration 
of proprietors was carried out by the Settlement Officers sirnul- 
taneonsly with the introduction of the new rates, 'i'he prelimi- 
iiary registry was in the main that of the Survey department. 
Hie rough patta gave each proprietor particulars of the lands 

‘ G.O., No. 1152, Revenue, dated 3rd December 181»1. 
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registered in liis name, and appeals against the registry were 
heard at the same time as objections to the revised assessments. 
The work that this procedure entailed was enormous, upwards of 
170,000 claims having to be heard and decided by the Settlement 
Officers. But the janmis, now that they saw that the settlement 
was being introduced in earnest, were as eager to bo registered as 
they had previously been apathetic ; and the oflicers of the deimrt- 
ment managed to complete their enquiries into janmam titles in 
the same year as they introcluced the rates into the taluks not dealt 
with by the Special Deputy Collectors. 

The difficulty of assessing gardens is obvious and need not 
be laboured. A patch of sand on the sea coast yields nothing, 
and ex nihilo nihil fit ; the same patch covered with cocoannt 
palms pays a tax of Bs. 7 per acre with ease ; but the process of 
conversion takes time and money, and, while it is going on, an 
assessment in any way commensurate with the future value of 
the garden is out of the question. The tree-tax hitherto in force 
had proved unsatisfactory ; but the difficulties in the way of dis- 
carding it for acreage rates^ which, without pressing unduly oii 
thinly planted gardens, would secure to Governmeut a fair share 
of the produce of those fully planted up, long seemed insuperable. 
A committee appointed in 1889 unanimously declared for the 
abolition of the tree-tax, and proposed acreage rates ranging from 
Bs. 5 to Be. 1. The Gfovernment at first rejected these proposals 
on the ground that the rates, not being based on any fixed pro- 
portion of the money value of the produce, could not he revised 
at a resettlement with reference to prices, and despaired of being 
able to dispense with tree counting altogether. Various schemes 
were weighed in the balance and found wanting ; ’ but in 1891 it 
was recognised that no scheme could be devised which would nqjt 
involve a reclassification of gardens at resettlement ; and iu 
1900, after trees had been counted and the gardens classified in 
six taluks and part of a seventh, it was decided to apply ^ a system 
of acreage rates varying from Rs. 7 to Re. 1 according to tlie 
quality of the garden, regard being had both to the number and 
quality of tlie trees. 

By the new settlement, which was introduced into the eigld- 
plain taluks between September 1900 and June 1904, tlie 
revenue system of the district has been brought into line with 
that of the rest of the Presidency, due allowance being made for 


^ Reference may be made to G.O., No. 883, Revenue, dated 29th August 1^00 
and B.F., No. 477, dated 27th December 1904. 

* O.O., No. 144, Ueveune, dated 20th February 1900, 
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sHiccial local conditions. Apart from tLo settlement with the 
jiinmis, and the abolition of the tree- tax, the chief departure from 
tiie old system is that on dry lands the practice of c-hargin^r oid)' 
certain specified crops has been abandoned. The primdple of 
charging occupation has, with the important exception mentioned 
below, taken the place of the primdple of charging cultivation. 

Cultivable lands havo been classified according to their .si)il 
in the red ferruginous or arenacious series of soils, 84 piT (^ent. 
being classed as red ferruginous loam (class VII) and the bulk 
of the rest as red ferruginous sand (class VJII), and have been 
divided into wet, garden and dry lands. Lands levelled, bunded, 
and adapted for wet cultivation are treated as wet. To constitute 
a garden, a minimum often cocoanut trees to the {i(‘rc, orthe 
equivalent in arecas or jacks, ^ is necessary ; and, following the 
ancient custom, these trees alone are recognised as garden 
products. Other cultivable lands are classed as dry and are 
divided into two kinds, occupied and unoccupied. Occupied 
dry lands are lands which are under permanent oceii[)atiou 
continued from year to year, and are charged assessment each 
year. Unoccupied dry lands are waste lands or lands cultivated 
intermittently with fugitive crops. Assessment is levied only on 
the extent cultivated in each year, no clmrgo being made for 
fallows. The bxdlding of a house, the planting of fruit trees, 
the erection of a permanent fence, the conversion of land into 
wet, or the cultivation of a dry crop for three years in succession, 
are the criteria of permanent occupation for the purpose of the 
registry of land as occupied dry. 

For the purposes of wet and dry assessment, desams wore 
divided into three groups on a consideration of. the following 
conditions : — 

(а) Proximity to markets. 

(б) Facilities of communication. 

(c) Simil^ity and productive capabilities of soils. 

(d) Local features afiecting relative fertility. 

(e) IJnhealthiness or otherwise of localities. 

(f) Liability to ravages by wild animals. 

In order to fix the money rates on wet lands j)addy wa.s of 
course taken to be the standard - wet crop, and after numerous 
experiments the outturn was estimated to vary from 900 tx) 200 
-dadras measures per acre. The outturn thus determined for 
each class and sort of soil was converted into money, at a rate 
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* 1 coooanut == 12 arccanuts — i jack. 
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CHAP. XI. oalcolated upon an average of the prices of the 20 normal years, 
The Survey ending with 1892-93, reduced by 15 per cent, to allow for cartage 
Settlement. merchants’ profits. A commutation price of Rs. 125 per garce 
• — of 3,200 Madras measures or Rs. 42*5 per thousand Macleod seers 

was thus arrived at. Reductions (a) of 15 per cent, for vicissitudes 
of season and unprofitable areas, (b) of cultivation expenses and 
(c) of oue-tliird of the remainder for the cultivator’s share, wore 

inade from the gross value ; 
and six-tenths of the remainder 
was taken as the share due to 
Government. This share was 
still further reduced, as will he 
seen from the marginal tahle. 
The extreme leniency of these 
rates and the wide margin 
allowed for error are apparent. 
The proclamation of 1805, in 
which no allowance had been 
made for vicissitudes of seasons 
or unprofitable ai'cas, was ad- 
hered to in so far as it provided for the division of the wet prod- 
uce Ijetween the Government, the landlord and the cultivator ; and 
the Government demand was thereby reduced from the normal 
one-half of the not produce nominally to two-fifths thereof, but 
in practice to an even smaller proportion. On land regularly 
yielding two crops, the charge for the second is consolidated 
at the lenient rate of one quarter ot tho first crop charge. For 
occasional second crop on single crop lands, the charge is one-half 
the first crop assessment. Inducement is thus hold out to culti- 
vators to compound. , 

Dry rates. calculated in similar fashion ; but are even 

more moderate, as the Government share works out at only one- 
third of the net produce. Modan or upland. rice was taken as tlio 
standard crop, and its outturn was estimated to vary from 400 to 
150 measures according to soil. Rs. 120 per garce was adopted 
as the commutation price; one-fifth \ of the gross value was 
deducted for vicissitudes of season ; and cultivation expenses 
were calculated at sums varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 3 per acre. 
One-third of the net produce being deducted foi the cultivator’s 
share, the balance was divided in equal proportions between 
Government and the janmis. The resulting rates vise from As. 1 
to As. 12 by incremeEts of As. 2 and thence to Re. 1, Re. 1-8-0 
and Rs. 2 per acre. 


Taratn. 

of net value 
on account of 
Govommenti 
ghare. 

Sanctioned 

rate. 


Rg. A. P. 

Rtl. A. p. 

1 

6 15 3 

6 0 0 

2 

5 13 2 

5 0 0 

3 

4 14 4 

4 0 0 

4 

4 4 10 

3 0 0 

a 

3 3 10 

2 0 0 

H 

2 8 2 

18 0 

7 

1 12 7 1 

10 0 

8 

1 0 11 ! 

0 12 0 
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Ill assessing gardens, seven ac;reage rates varying botwet'ii 
Ks. 7 and Re. 1 were imposed, according as the garden was ‘ Lost/ 
‘ superior,’ ‘ good,’ ‘ ordinary,* ‘ inferior,’ ‘ bad/ or ‘ worst/ h\ 
applying these rates, the classifier first had to dociilo by which 
of these adjectives the garden could appropriutely be described, 
on a consideration of the quality of the trees and soil, and then to 
estimate whether the garden was fully, tlireiv quarters, half or 
quarter planted. To take a simple example, a fully planted garden 
estimated to contain not less than 40 ‘ ordinary ^ trees to the acre, 
a three-quarter planted garden of ‘ good ’ trees, a half ])hiiitod 
‘ superior ’ and a quarter planted ‘ best ’ garden, were all ]jlaced in 
the fourth taram and assessed as an ‘ordinary’ garden at Us. 4 
per acre. To work the system successfully, a large stall* of widl- 
trained subordinates and constant su])er\ision vroro essential. 
Botli conditions were fulfilled in the Malabar Sottlonu'iit I’arty, 
which at one time included no less than thirty-five ISpocial In- 
spectors on Es. 50 a inontli and eight Gazetted OtIi(‘ers. The rates 
are extremely lenient, and would have been greatly enhanced hud 
(loverumont thought fit to claim tliq full share to which it was 
entitled. Mr. Moberly, after cautious and elaborate calculations, 
estimated the average annual produce of a best cocoa nut tree 
at 55 nuts, and converting tliis into money at a very low commuta- 
tion rate ot Es. 20 per 1,000 nuts, deducting 25 per cent, for 
vicissitudes of season and making allowance for cultivation 
expeiises, he proposed a tax of As. d-O, representing one-third of 
the net produce of a best tree. At these rates the assessiuoiit on 
a fully planted best garden would have been Es. 8-1 2-0. 1'ho 
usual pdttam or rent on a best tree, moreover, is Ue. 1 per 
annum ; and in many gardens there is in addition to the taxable 
trees much miscellaneous produce grown, such as pepper, betel, 
mangoes and vegetables of all kinds, of which no special account is 
taken. 

Thirty-four per cent, of the total wot area has boon nssossed 
at rates varying from As, 12 to Es. 2, and 50 por cout. from 
lls. 3 to Es. 4 per acre. About four-fifths of tlio garden lands 
have been assessed at the four lowest raters, and only 8 per cent, 
at Rs. 6 or more. Nearly 28 por cent, of the occujiicM] ilry land 
has been assessed at between As. 4 and As. 10 por aero, 39 per 
cent, at As. 12, and nearly 24 per cent, at Re. 1. Tho poicontngo 
increase or decrease in the area of wot and garden hinds, revealed 
by the first scientific survey of Malabar, and that of aspossinent 
due to the settlement, are exhibited in tho following table » 

* Occupied dry lands have been cxcludod, as tho area i)ermanenfJy assessed 
prior to the settlement was trifling. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Thb Survey 

AM) 

Seytlrmknt. 


Taluks. 

Wet land. 

Garden land. 

Percentage increase 
of 

Percentage difference 
in 



. 




FXTKNT. 

ASST. 

EXTENT. 

Assr. 

Cliirakkiil 

22 

3ti 

+ 34 

+ 69 

Kottayim 

2!) 

27 

+ 45 

+ 96 

Knnrnbvanad ... 

3U 

38 

+ 34 

+ 109 

C.*ilieut 

a.') 

20 

+ 277 

+ 71 

Krnad 

39 

62 

+ 4,> 

+ 97 

Wailavanad 

33 

76 

- 16 

+ 

Pal^hat 

38 

. 76 

- 14 

+ 156 

Ponnaai 

21 

42 

+ 46 

+ 1J2 

District ... 

34 

56 

+ 43 

+ 94 


Tho table, it will be noticed, confirms the old impression tliufc 
the wot assessments in North Malabar were heavier than those in 
South Malabar. 

Tho average rates per acre in each taluk on wot, garden, 
occupied and unoccupied dry land are shown below : — 


Taluki. Wet. 



RS. P. 

Chirakkal 

3 3 10 

Kottayam 

2 14 2 

Kurumbranad 

2 la 8 

Calicut 

3 0 G 

Krnad 

3 7 4 

Walavanad 

4 6 G 

Palghat 

8 14 10 

Fonn&ni 

3 19 

District average ... 

3 8 11 


Garden. 

Occ»])ied 

Unoccupied 


dry. 

• dry. 

KS. A. p. 

BS. A. P. 

RS. A. J>. 

2 14 4 

0 11 6 

0 10 10 

2 15 6 

0 12 0 

0 10 5 

2 15 10 

0 11 4 

0 9 2 

2 8 11 

0 12 2 

0 9 10 

2 8 2 

0 14 1 

0 11 3 

1 15 2 

1 0 11 

0 12 4 

2 3 0 

0 14 0 

0 11 7 

3 14 10 

0 9 11 

0 9 3 * 

2 16 3 

0 13 2 

0 10 10 


The financial result of the new settlement was an increase' 
of Its. 13,63,890, or 77 per cent, in the total revenue. Before 
tho settlement Malabar had paid far less than its fair share of the 
public revenue. This inequality has now been partially rectified ; 
but had Government deemed it expedient to exact what it might 
have claimed with justice, the increase would have been much 
greater. By the Increment Remission rules, which in Malabar arc 
worked on peculiar principles,^ it will be many years before the 
full settlement demand is collected. 


G.O., Nos. B57, 857-A, Bovoune, dated 20th September 1902. 
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With the introduction of the settleiiKuit, the general rules ns 
tu remission, wliich hitherto had not hoen in force in the district, 
were extended to Malabar.' 

Owing to the constant disturbances wldch convulsed the 
AVynaad, no attempt was made to introduce auy settlement, 
until in 1806, after the suppression of the Pychy rehellion, Mr. 
Baber proposed to fix the assessment upon the basis of a pfiitnm 
estimated at twice the seed sown. Mr. Warden, the Collector, 
however adopted a more elaborate scheme, and one peculiar to 
the Wynaad. The gross produce of eacdi w'et holding was 
ascertained by multiplying the seed sown by the outturn multiple ; 
and, a deduction of tw’ice the seed being made for cultivation 
expenses, the balance was divided in equal shares hetween Gov- 
ernment, the janmi and the cultivator. The intricate enquiries 
into actual yield, entailed by this scheme, were obviated by fixing, 
after numerous crop experiments, standard outturn multiples 
varying from one to fifteen fold for each amsum. 

This labour-saving device proved ultimately the ruin of a 
settlement unobjectionable in theory, save for llio necessity of 
ascertaining annually the seed sown. Wet lands differ enormously 
in soil, situation, and productive powers even in a single amsaiu ; 
and in fixing the outturn multiples, no allowance had lieeri made for 
these differences. To make the scheme workable tluuefore and 
to preserve some apparent uniformity in the method of assessment, 
precisely the same fiction was resorted to, as luid been utilised by 
the Mysorean officials in Palghat. Assessing officers wci'o allowcMl 
to use their discretion to prevent over-assessments upon inferior 
lands, by fixing the Government share on a calonlation based not 
upon the actual quantity of seed sown, but upon siicli (|uantiiy as 
ihoy might deem advisable, ^riiis measuro was known as niyuthi 
viiiu or seed of assessment. 

A further modification of the scheme was found necessary in 
practice. Mr. Warden had provided for the conv(!rsion into money 
of tho Government share at prices locally prevalent. As (;an 
easily be imagined, the result was immense diversity of rates 
no guarantee for their equity ; and to remedy the evil, coin- 
niutation rates were fixed for each amsam. For tho sake of con- 
venience, the rates were calculated upon each pothi^ of niguthi 
viitu by the simple method of dividing, in a suflicioiit number of 
Cases in each amsam, the average money value of the Government 
S'fiare by the average number of pothis of seed actually sown. 

* B.P. (Settlement), No. 477, dated 22nd December 1904. 

‘ ?«thi = 30 local measures = 26 Maclcod seers =:= 22| Madras measures. 
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On these linos a ‘riwaz' or table of rates was drawn up l)y 
Mr. Baber. In Mr. Grsome’s time thoy varied from As. lO to 
Rs. 2-10-0 per potlii; in 1884 from Re. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-5-7. 

This amsam settlement was adhered to by Mr. Vaughan 
under instructions from Mr. (ireeme. Modified in some ways, 
but always to the disadvantage of Government, it subsisted till 
1888. 

The annual ascertainment of the amount of seed annually sown 
was left to the village officers, themselves cultivators ; and in 
their liands the system gradually developed into organised fraud. 
Originally the had been only in exceptional cases 

loss than the real quantity sown. But the exception became 
the rule, and in 1884 it was only a fraction thereof, sometimes 
ouc-half, generally a quarter. I’he village officers were of course 
interested in making the fraction as small as possible ; and the 
remoteness of the taluk from central authority and the conscqnout 
laxity of supervision facilitated the fraud. At best the old 
system had been a tax on cultivation. In its later form it became 
a tax on such cultivation as the ill- paid amsam officials thought 
fit to bring to account. 

Hut the loss to Government did not end here. The niguthi 
vUtu system made no provision for the numerous eases in which 
Government was also the proprietor of the holding, and entitled 
to rout as well as assessment therefrom. Accordingly, between 
1822 and 1800 Government had levied jmmabhogam at various 
rates, in addition to assessment on lands over which it exercised 
proprietary rights j and in the latter year had fixed it at a uniform 
charge of As. 8 per acre upon all lands occupied for whatever 
purpose. In theory janmahhognm^ as opposed to assessment, 
had always been a tax on occupation ; but in the general demorali- 
sation of the land revenue system it had degenerated, like 
assessment, into a tax on supposed cultivation, and was calculated 
on the niguthi vittu. 

A single instance of the way Government was defrauded of 
its dues will suffice. In 1884 the average wet rate in Ganapatliir 
vattam amsam, where the riwaz wa? highest, was As. 9-5 per 
acre, plus As. 2-7 fanmabhogam. By Mr, Warden’s settlement, 
it should have been Rs. 2-15-0, plus As. 8 jmmabhogam. 

Dry grain lands were not charged till 1862, when acreage 
rates of lie. 1-4-0 upon land inspected annually, and As. 10 upon 
that in permanent occupation, were sanctioned. On Government 
janmam lands these rates were enhanced by the usual /aww'* 
bhogam. The rules for the sale of Government waste 
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were infcrodaced jn the same year; and the assessment reserved 
on them was Rs. 2 for forest, and Re. 1 (reduced in 1871 to 
As. 8) for grass lands. 

Coffee estates were taxed in 1860 at a uniform rate of Us. 2 
per acre from the third year after planting, plus the ii.snal 
janmahhogcim if the land belonged to Government. Ciiicliona 
was .‘similarly assessed ; but no charge was nuuh^ for the ' garden * 
products of the plains. Snbsoquoutly, Ooveriimcnt wast(‘ lands 
sold under the above rules, were taken up almost exclusively h}r 
colTee and oinchona cultivation. In 1S83 the assessment on 
oolTee was remitted for an extra year ; but the concos.sion was 
limited to lands sold under these rules. The siimo year, cinchona 
lands hold on palta, whether as private janinan or under Govern- 
ment, wore exempted temporarily from assessment for four lull 
years after planting. 

The revision oftho Wynaad settlement had its own dittieultios, 
hut they were different froin tho.so whieh afterwards had to he 
faced in the low country. There were no garden lands, and tho 
problem of assessing estates devoted* to the cultivation of .special 
imoducts had already been solved in the manner related in tlu.‘ 
preceding paragmph. A settlement with the tenant had not 
as yet been pronounced illegal '; but for reason.s which will now 
ho explained an investigation of titles, similar to that carried out 
helow under Act III of 1896, but on a more limited scale, was 
a necessary prelude to, and in its way the direct cause of, tho 
settlement of the taluk. 

By a proclamation issued in 1805, the estates of tho Bychy 
rebel and those of his princdpal adherents had l)cen confiscated ; 
hut the sentence had only partially been carried into cftect, 
*nd only paddy Hats then under cultivation had been actually 
escheated. Hills, forests and unoccupied tracts, which in the 
Wynaad made up tho greater portion of the es(heate<l property, 
remained undefined ; and in course of time, a.s coffee cultivation 
expanded and the laud became valuable, they were enoroacdied 
upon by private persons, who sot up vague claims to janmain riglit. 
The subject came up for the consideration of Government in 1851) 
in connection with the conservancy of forests throughout the 
presidency ; and the necessity of a survey was at once realised, 
to define not only the boundaries of Government escheats, but also 
those of private estates. A survey was accordingly undertaken ; 
hut for various reasons, mainly connected with the cliHicult nature 
cf the country and its extreme unhealthiness, it dragged along 
in so fitful and desultory a manner, tliat by 1882 only about a 
43 
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CHAP. XT. third of tho taluk had been mapped. In 1880 the ‘boom’ 
The in gold mining once more raised the question in nn acute form ; 
SKrrLEMENT decidcd that tho investigation of titles, contem- 

plated in 1859, should be taken in hand without further delay; 
and, as a necessary sequence to this resolution, that the snrve\ 
should be expedited.^ In 1883, Mr. A. E. C. Stuart, I.C.S., 
was deputed to the Wynaad, at first with definite instructions to 
restrict liis operations to the enquiry into titles. But in the 
following year, holding that the results of his investigations 
could not be porinanently secured until regular and coinploto 
land registers of the usual type were prepared. Government 
resolved upon a revenue settlement of the taluk. 

Principloi* A scheme was submitted in 1885, and the methods ami 

HotUrmont pi’inciples to be adopted were defined in the following year.^ 
As afterwards in the plains, tho principle of taxing cultivation 
was abandoned in favour of an assessment of occupation ; but in 
view of the peculiar circumstances of the taluk, it was resolved 
that tho settlement, like that of tho Nilgiri hills, should ho an 
entirely special one, the soils being roughly arranged in classes 
or tarams and a scale of mtes applied thereto. The patta was to 
1)0 a more note of tho revenue payable, and was to be issueil in 
the name of the person, whether janini or not, wlio in virtue of 
occupation paid the tax. AV^ith the settlement, the ordinary system 
of darkhast and relinquishment was to be introduced; but the rati* 
of janniabhogam fixed in 1800 was to remain unchanged. 

SiinnfcioniMi In fixing the nit-cs no attempt was made to estimate aetiial 
lutfs. cultivation expenses, or to base the assessment upon any 

definite proportion of the net proiluce. Cultivable lauds were 
divided into wet, comprising swamps and paddy flats, and dry, 
including all other lands whether cultivated with modan, pumvf 
or special products. For wet lands, a scale of rates rising from 
As. 8 to its. y-8-0, by increments of As. 4 was adopted ; and the 
soils w'ore classified and arningcd in classes, sorts and tarams to 
correspond with tho money rates. Dry lands were not classi- 
fied, but were arranged in four classes, and assessed at rates 
ranging from As, 8 per acre by iiioremcntfl of As. 8 to Ra. 2 per 
acre. The highest cIhss included forest lands and coffee and 
cinchona cultivation, tho second class tho better kind of scrub, the 
third inferior scrub and best grass lands, and the fourth inferior 
grass lands. Estates hold under the waste land rules were not # 
interfered with by tho settlement ; and all concessions exempting 

^ G.O., No. 47i, Kovonuo, dnteil Cth May 1882. 

* G»0., No. Cll, Boveniie, dated 22nd July 188Q. 
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tea, coffee and cinchona Jands from assessment for cmtaiii juniods 
after planting, were confirmed. 

Special rates were fixed for estates held under ])rivate jainnis 
or acquired in good faith from private janmis, who had hcon 
ousted by Grovernment at the escheat settleinoni. Laud under 
actual cultivation was charged at the ojiHnary lis. 2 rate, hut 
only a pepper corn charge of 6 pies per acre was levied on the 
unplanted portion. Estates held on Government pattn were 
charged the proper rate per acre on the whole area occupied, 
whether cultivated or not, in addition to the usual janmahhotjani. 
House sites were allowed free up to an (‘xti'iit of 2b cents. 
Shifting cultivation of all hinds was ]>rohibiti‘d upon forest 
lands of the first class (which may not be given on darkliast 
and may be sold only under thc^ waste land rules), and is now 
.allowed only in the inferior classcjs of dry lands. 

The sottleiJient on these lines was introfiuced by Mr. Stuart 
into the three auisaius of South-East Wyuaad, Nar.iljalakdd, 
Munnaiiad and Chcraiikod in 188(5-87, in the following year, 
into eight amsams of North AVynaad, Ganapathivattam, Pudadi, 
Kuppatdd, Ellornad, Nallnriuid, Etavara, Poriyaand Tlumdanuid, 
in 1888-89 into the remaining five amsams of Malahar-Wynaad, 
and in 18o9 into the Ouchterlony valley. The first and last tracts 
are now i)art of the Nilgiri district and may ])o passed over in 
silence. 

The wet lands were classified cither in the regar and the red 
ferruginous series, the latter being in ciiorjuous prcpoud<?r- 
ance and comprising nearly 90 per cent, of the total wot area. 
Ill assessing them little use was made of the lirst two and the 
last two taranis, nearly 47 per cent, of the wet lauds being 
assessed at Rs. 1-12-0, 20 per cent, at Rs. 1-8-U, 10 per ciail . at 
Rs. 2 and the bulk of the remainder at Us. 1-i-O. Of the dry 
lands, exclusive of nnassessed forest and estates hohl on tlio Rs. 2 
0 pies rate and lands sold under the waste laud rules, *11 
])er cent, were classed as forest at Rs. 2 per acre, 04 per cent, as 
superior scrub, 10 percent, as inferior scrub, and only b prr cent, 
as grass land. 4'he average wot and dry rates are sliowii below : — 


North Wynaad 
South Wynaad 


Wet. 

Occupied. ! Unoccupied. 


RS. A. r. kb. a. p. 

1 11 0 1 1 11 3 
16 2 11 8 6 


Dry. ! 

Ocfiipii-d. ' UnocfiipiL’d. : 


RS. A. »•. I A. V. 

I i;{ 8 I 18 0 
1 13 U 18 2 
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Considering tlio system or rather the want system Litliertu 
in vogue, it is not surprising that the hnaucial result of the new 
settlement was an enormous increase of revenue. But the increase 
by survey was even greater. In Morth Wynaad the assessiuonl 
had been increased by 164 per cent, and the occupied area by 289 
per cent. In Soutli Wynaad the percentages were 120 and 220, 
respectively. Details are given in the appended statement 


North Wynaad 
South W’'ynaad 


>Ycb 1and». 

i'erooutago difference 
ill 


Kxtent. AsgeBsmeiiL. 

+ 2t»9 +1115 

- 8 +148 


Dry lands. 
Percetibage increasi; 
of 


Kxteiit. 

:i09 

616 


Asscssmciii. 

185 

lOa 


There was also a large inci^ease of janmabhogam, Tlio As. 8 
rate was not enhanced ; but the escheat enquiries had tidded largely 
to the number of Government janmam lands in the taluk, and the 
occupied area of those previously charged with janmahkugam had 
been much underestimated. lu Wynaad, unlike the rest of 
Malabar, the proprietary right of such land has not been parted 
with, except under the waste land rules, and the escheat settle- 
ment, inaugurated by Mr. Couolly in 1862, was not enforced in 
the taluk. The increase of assessment, when it exceeded 25 per 
cent., was collected by annual increments of 25 per cent. 

No sooner had the new rates been introduced tliaii the revised 
revenue was endangered by the decision of the High Court, 
already referred to, that a settlement iu Malabar with any one 
but the janmi was illegal. Iu 1891, therefore, at the same time 
that it resolved upon janmam registration in Malabar proper, 
Government decided tliat the registration of private lands in tlie^ 
Wynaad must be revised ; and that the system of darkhast and 
relinquishments introduced with the new settlement, must be 
abandoned as incompatible with janmam right, and unsuited to 
the country and its peculiar tenures. The settlement iiotificatioji 
of the Wynaad was accordingly aracuded by a proclamation 
issued in 1893, but without interfering in any way witli the 
classification of land, the rates of assessments or the settled 
demand. 

Once more surveyors had to be sent to the Wynaad, and a 
Special Deputy Collector was deputed to find out janmis and their 
lauds. Private janmam lands had to bo identified, demarcated 
and surveyed. Mistakes in the former survey had to be corrected ; 
escheat lands, included in the same block with unoccupied waste 
or private janmam lands, had to be separated ; and the claims of 
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private persons to unoccupied lands, not dooliircd esclioat, but 
registered as Government janmain, had to be investigated. The 
transfer of the pattas to the janmis was completed by the cud 
of Easli 1304 (1894-95) ; but the land registers ro-written and 
revised in accordance with the revision survey were not issuoil 
for some years. 

In substituting the system of payment on occupation for pay- 
ment on cultivation, Government was well aware that the result 
must be the abandonment of a large extent of land assosst'd as 
occupied. The country was covered with squatters at tlnj time 
of tliG settlement ; and most of the squatters, who had no 
acknowledged janmi, though fully warned of tlic^ consequences, 
claimed to be in occupation of as large ('xteiits as they thought 
they would bo suffered to hold without challenge. On the other 
hand, those who had secured leases from a landlord, had taken up 
the gi’eatest possible area for tlio least possible rent. Thus both 
classes were in occupation of far larger aiv'as than they con hi 
possibly cultivate ; and, in spite of the moderation of the rate's, 
the total tax on the holding was often more than the occupant 
could pay. For the three years following the settlement more- 
over, the Wynaad was visited by a disastrous outbreak of 
rinderpest which swept away largo numbers of cattle, and the 
seasons were exceptionally bad. Under these circumstanci‘s the 
couscqucnces which liad been foreseen ensued. By 18y5-9(> 
19,420 acres of occupied land had boon relinquished and 18,82n 
acres sold for aiTcars of revenue, 13,070 acres being bonglit in by 
Government. Of tho total area rclinquislicd and bonglii in by 
Government, only 0,561 acres had been taken np again for 
cultivation.^ 

As a concession to the peculiar conditions of tho W ynaad, 
wliere the population is steadily decreasing and mucli good land 
is going out of cultivation simply for lack of labour, special rules 
as to the relinquishment of private janmain lainl wore? introduced 
iu 1896.® Such land is now not charged with assessment, if left 
waste, provided that notice of relinquishment for tho ensuing 
revenue year is given beford July Ist,^ No remission however is 
given for fallows, and the remission is cancelled, imless tho land 
left waste for two consecutive faslis ; nor are relinquish men ts 

land, which is iu the possession actual or constructive of 
tenants, allowed. 

* G.O., No. 738, Revenue, dated 3rd December Ib'JS, and h.V., No. 071, 
‘lated 16th October 1897. 

* G.O., No. 260, Revenue, dated 11th June 189G. 

* G.O., No* 1181, Revenue, dated 28th October 1906. 
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lu 1904 pepper was classed as a specip,! product in tho 
Malabar- AVynaad and was exempted from assessment for three 
years after planting.' A similar concession has been extomled 
to rubber. 

Cochin with its outlying pdttamB was acquired from the .Dutch 
by right of conquest in 1795. The proprietary right of the soil 
vested in the .Dutch; but gardens and house-sites belonging to 
Christian residents of whatever nationality, which lay for the most 
part within tho precincts of the fort or in Vypeen, w'ere not 
taxed. Other lands were leased for periods of twenty years, on 
the expiry of which they reverted absolutely to Government, no 
occupancy right or claims to compensation being admitted. All 
the rights of the Dutch passed to the British ; and thus in Cochin, 
unlike the rest of Malabar, there was no body of janrais to com- 
plicate a ryotwari settlement. But no settlement was introduced 
for many years, and the system of periodical leases was continued. 
Mr. Coiiolly revised the system in 1847, when a number of lefisus 
fell in. lie had the estates surveyed and assessed in conformity 
with the usages of the disftrict; and made them over as far as 
possible to tho former lessees. The assessments were liable to 
revision every twenty years, and by 1858 all but three estates ha<l 
been settled in this manner. 

On wot lands the gross outturn was fixed in tho usual way by 
multiplying together the extent of the holding, tho seed and the 
outturn multiple, and, after making deductions for seed and culti- 
vation expenses, one-third of the balance was reserved for the 
cultivator, and tlio remainder was claimed as tlie Government 
share. Of this 65 per cent, was shown in the accounts as assess- 
ment, and 35 per cent, as janmabhogmn. Government in fact i» 
its capacity of jaimii as well as sovereign claimed two-thinls, 
instead of the normal half, of the net produ?o. But the extreme 
moderation of the commutation rate (Rs. 25 per 1,000 Macieod 
seers) secured to the cultivator a much higher share of tho produce 
than at first sight appears. Nevertheless the prevailing wot rate 
in Cochin (Rs. 4-3 per acre) was much liiglier tlian the average 
rate in the rest of Malabar. « 

In respect of gardens Mr, Conolly was even more severe. He 
treated all trees as and divided them into three classes, 

estimated to bear respectively 56, 42 and 24 nuts per annum. 
The trees were then classified, and the gross produce of the 
holding ascertained and converted into money atRs. 10 per 1,000 
nuts. From this money value was deducted the assessment, ut 


1 G.O., No. 797, Bevenne, dated 25th July 1904. 
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rates fixed at 60, ^2 and 44 reas ^ respectively per tree of each 
class ; and the balance was charged as janniabhogain. At these 
rates, the Gfovernment share of the gross produce was ratlier less 
than one-third in the case of trees of the first two classes, and 
nearly a half in the case of the third class. Hut as janini, Gov- 
ernment took the whole of tho balance of the gross produce, 
leaving nothing for the cultivator. Hero again however the 
extremely low commutation rate saved tho settlement from undue 
severity ; and the average garden rate, viz., Us. 5-5 per acre, 
though high as compared with the rest of Malabar, w^ns not 
excessive considering tho magnificent gardens of Cocliiu. 

The revenue settlement had been barely completed wlien 
another — the so-called ‘ Escheat settlement’ — was begun in 1861. 
Tlie histor}" of this ill-fated enterprise is descrilnMl in detail below. 
The janmam values wore calculated on ditterent principles fmm 
those adopted by Mr. Conolly, and were so exorbitant that, after 
wasting twenty years in fruitless efforts to force tliem upon 
occupants who would have none of them, Government were forced 
to discard them altogether and to revolutionise their midhods. It 
was resolved to fix the valuation on the basis of the existing 
jianniahhoijam. The escheat quit-rent was to be redecmablo at 
twenty years' purchase, and its payment to be secured by the 
issue of janmam deeds. In carrying out these orders, however, 
tlie quit-rent in the case of w^et lands was calculated at two-thirds 
of the assessment, and in gardens was taken to bo tho janma^ 
hhoyam or assessment, whioliever was greater. In the case of 
huilding sites, the escheat quit-rent was to he fixed at the 
existing ground-rent.^ Tlio right of redemption was suhsc(|uently 
withdrawn with effect from November 12th, 1866. 750*56 acres 

oi land were dealt with by the escheat department. 47*2 acres 
liaveboen sold outright and the remaining 6 2*57 acres pay escheat 
quit-rent amounting in all to Rs. 8,980-3-5. In other words 
Government has sold the janmam right of tlie greater part ol 
Gocliin at the veiy light rate of Rs, 260 per acre. 

In revising Mr. Conolly's settlement, it was considered whether 
a special scale of rates shquld be rlrawn up for Cochin. Tho 
•leduction made elsewhere in Malabar for cartage and inercliants’ 
profits was hardly necessary in a market town of tlie commercial 

^ 2 reas = 1 pie. 25 roas = 1 anna. 400 reus = Bo. 1 . 

* Ground-rent at Coohin is levied at 6 rates, vi*., As. 4, As. 8 , Ah. 12, Bo. 1, 
1-8-0, and Bs. 2 per 100 oarpenter’s kolo porukkams. 78 of tijoso j^erukkuinN 
^‘'•tke 1 cent and the average rates are, therefore, Ks. 19j[, Us. 39 Bh. 58,, Us. 78 
117i and Rs. 166. The high rates are dne to tlie enormous value of land in 
thn town. 
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importance of Cochin, and the value of land in the town, 
wliich is the third port of the presidency, and contains 19,000 
inhabitants cramped into an area of less than two square miles, is 
very high. But Cochin, which in one way and another had paid a 
leveouo of Bs. 16,000 on an occupiod extent of not more than 
1,000 acres, was the one part of the district which had hitherto 
borne its fair share of the financial burden, and sufficient allow- 
ance had been made for the value of laud in fixing the escheat 
quit-rent. The settlement was therefore introduced in 1904-05 
on the same principles, and with the same rates, as liad been 
adopted in the rest of Malabar. A small decrease of revenue (4 
per cent.) was the result. The average wet rates were reduced 
to Rs. 3-10-0 per acre, and the average garden rates were fixed 
at Es. 6-9-8. The question of the lands held tax free hy 
Christian residents had been brought to the notice of Glovernment 
as early as 1848, but the order ^ confirming them as the personal 
inams of Christians then in possession had never been properly 
carried out. Such lands as were found at settlement to be still 
in the occupation of descendants of the original grantees, liave 
been confirmed as inam. 

Little need bo said of the revenue history of the isolated 
British settlements in Travancore, Tangasseri and Anjengo, 
which now constitute the separate district of Anjengo (Chapter* 
XVII). The former was leased to the '^rravancore Government 
for a period of 24 years in 1822, in considerotion of an annual 
payment of Es. 2,507. The lease was renewed on the same 
terms in 1846 for 12 years ; and after 1859 was renewed yearly 
pending the final settlement of the question respecting the 
saper.se8sion of the Sircar monopolies by a more healthy fiscal 
system. ’ ^ * All rents, customs or junkams, profits and product ’ 
were made over to the lessees ; but the inhabitants of tlie settle- 
ment remained under British protection ‘ in all cases of a civil or 
|)olice nature,’ and the Travancore authorities were prohibited 
from ‘ imposing any new taxes, levying any unusual duties or 
arbitrary exactions,’ monopolies of tobacco and liquor excepted. 
The lease amount was subsequently ;*educed by Es. 60, to allow 
for a permanent grant of land free of assessment to the Vicar 
Apostolic of Quilon. By this grant the land revenue collected i n 
Tangassdri was reduced to Rs. 60-5--0, and the greater part of 
the lease amount, viz., Rs. 1,840, was paid for the privilege of 
the tobacco monopoly. 

1 a.O., No. 1322, dated 6tih Deoembor 1848. 

* Logan's Trtaim, ii, GCLX^II and foot-note. 
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Anjengo is cqmjiosed of two parts, known locally as Vadik kA- 
kaiii (including Putura) and Kottadilli. Tiio former, which 
soinprises the fort and the gardens in the vicinity thereof, was 
aever assessed till the introduction of the recent settlement, and 
tvas even free of ahkAri duties. Kottadilli, the northern half of the 
settlement, has Deen leased since 1793. Francisco Fernandez 
was the first lessee ; Estevao Dias Fernandez, linguist, the next; ^ 
md both were bound to maintain the cocoanut gardens in good 
jrder. In 1319 Travancore took over tlie lease, apparently on the 
lame terms. In 1847 the terms of the lease were revised in 
Bonformity with those of the Tangasseri agreement; and the 
:ousideratioii fixed at Es. 1,450, pZiw Us. 2,664 for the privilege of 
bhe tobacco monopoly in Vadikkakam as well as Kottadilli. The 
land revenue collected in the latter desam ])y the Travancore 
Durbar amounted to Rs. 1,286-3-0. 

In 1860 an exchange of Tangasseri and Anjengo for tlie 
isolated portions of Travancore in Tinnevolly was contemplated, 
md preparatory thereto a revenue settlement was proposed. 
Lands were arranged in three classed — 

(1) Government janmam lands paying combined assessment 
ind 'pdttam or janmahhogam» 

(2) Government janmam lands paying neither assessment 
ior janmahhogam, 

(3) Lauds long held in private possession free of tax. 

Gardens were to be assessed at five rates rising from Rs. 3-8-0 

to Rs. 7-8-0 by increments of Re. 1, and were to pay a pdttam or 
mnimbhogam equal to the assessment. On wot lands the existing 
lomand {which included janmabhogam) was taken as the rate of 
tesossiuont, and the janmabhogam \^as fixed at half the assess- 
ment. The last class of lands it was proposed to treat as rent free 
inams, and inam registers were submitted to the Hoard of 
Revenue. The proposed oxchango however fell through, the 
settlement was never introduced, and the Board decided that it 
would be premature to issue title-deeds. These lauds owed their 
long exemption from tax, in TangassAri to the fact that the Dutch 
never taxed the lands of Christian residents on principle, and in 
A^njengo to the fact that most of the land in Vadikkakam had 
been sold in public auction between 1779 and 1790. But they 
bad never been expressly declared free of tax, and were ‘ unttixed 
possessions ’ rather than inams.® 

* Logan's Treaties, ii. CCLI and fopUnote, 

* B.8.O., 52, para. 1, foot-ppte, 
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CHAP. XI. The principles of this abortive settlement have been referro<l 
Anjengo ani> to hero because it was on the basis of the pattams fixed as ubovo 
that the * escheat settlement ’ was finally introduced, the pdUam 
being converted into quit-rent redeemable at 20 years’ purchase. 
The privilege of redojnption was withdrawn by Government with 
effect from November 12th, 1896. The escheat quit-rent whicli 
in the two settlements amounted to Rs, 1,089-2-5 was by a 
curious anomaly collected by the British Government, although 
the land revenue was collected by Travancoro. 

In 1904, the now settlement rates adopted throngliout 
Malabar wore introduced ; and the collection of the land revenue 
was taken over by the British revenue autlioiities, with effect 
from 13th July 1904 in the case of Tangasseri and from Ist 
February 1905 in that of Anjengo. The separate district of 
Anjengo was formed in 1906, with the British Resident in Tra- 
vancoro as its Collector. The revenues derived from salt, abkari, 
opium, customs and tobacco in tlie two settlements and from the 
Mirankadavu ferry in Anjengo are leased annually to theTravan- 
core Durbar, the rental being fixed at Rs. 7,000 since 1906. The 
revised land revenue of Taugasseri is Rs. 602, the largo increase 
being due to the assessment imposed on the lands hitherto held 
tax free. Similar lands in Vadikkakam were also brought to 
account ; but in Anjengo a small decrease of revenue, amounting 
to Rs. 95 resulted from the new settlement. 

One of the prerogatives inherited from the former rulers of 
Malabar by the Honourable Company in 1792 was the right to 
assume the estates of private persons dying without heirs ; and 
on the death of the Vettatndd Raja in 1793, they had immediate 
occasion to exercise the privilege. The confiscation of the 
properties of the Pyohy rebel and liis principal adherents 
followed in 1805 ; and by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the question how to deal with escheated properties was first 
comprehensively considered by Government, other important 
escheats were the Chenat N4yar escheat in Palghat, and the 
estates of certain Mdppillas in Brnad and Walavanad confiscated 
for complicity in various outbreaks. 

The Wynaad escheats were not inclVidod in the escheat settle- 
ment and havo been dealt with separately. The V ettatnad estates 
were surveyed by 1843, and proposals were submitted to the 
Board to. charge janmabhogam on the lands. But in 1852 Mr. 
Oonolly> the Collector, recommended the sale. of the janmam right 
of the escheated lands, on the ground that it would be difficult 
to indnee the tenants to pay a reasonable rent or janmabhogam 
without great delay and trouble. The . recommendation was 
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accepted by Government on the express condition tluit the on a?, xt. 
janmam right should be transferred to theexistiiifr holders, whose Tnr. Ew hkat 
occupancy right was under no plea to bo disturbed. Sktti.imrnt. 

In 1862 Mr. Grant proposed tliat all escheat hinds in the 
district should be disposed of in tlie same way ; and in supporting 
the proposal, the Board expressed the opinion that Government 
should divest itself of all its janmam rights in Malabar, ‘ involv- 
ing as they do landlord's duties which Government cannot 
adequately fulfil/ and the measure being ‘ highly desirable in 
order to set at rest the minds of present occupants and thus 
encourage enterprise and capital.’ Government concurred, and 
the escheat settlement was extended not only to escheats pro))or 
but to Government hinds in Cochin, Tangasscri, Manapuram 
and Anjongo. These lands were not (*scheats at all ; proprie- 
tary rights in the first throe places had been a legacy from the 
Dutch, and in the last had always hclonged to the British 
since the settlement had first heen founded in 1084. 

Government at first liad no conception of the magnitude of 
the undertaking on which they had cmharke<l. The sales of the 
Vettatnad lands began in 1854, the tenants who had the right of 
pre-emption, being offered the janmam right of their holdings at 
a ‘ fair valuation, ’ and being allowed to pay either in a lump sum 
or in instalments. Those lands were oxpoctoii to realise about 
Bs. 60,000, and the value of all escheats in Malabar was esti- 
mated roughly at four lakhs. But by 1871 actual i)aymeuts 
amounted to Its. 22,20/101, and the arrears to another 12 lakhs. 

Tho settlement was becoming a drain upon the resources of the 
district, and was withdrawing capital which miglit otherwise 
^ have been invested in the improvement of tho soil. 

No articulate complaint however made itself heard exce]>t 
from Cochin. In Cochin taluk and in tho island of Manai)uram 
(Cbettuvayi) not only were the occupants offered an alternative 
of buying tho janmam riglit themselves, or seeing it pass from 
Government into the hands of some jaurai loss scrupulous about 
evictions, but the valuati 9 us fixed by the escheat department were, 
as they were afterwards admitted to be, ' enormously exces- 
sive. ’ They were not based in Cochin upon the janmahhugam 
hut upon the market value of the properties. Tho janmabhuyam 
paid annually on wet lands amounted at that time to Ks. 869-4-2, 
and on gardens to Rs. 4,903-2-2, though according to tlie proc- 
lamation of 1805 it should not have exceeded the assessment 
which was only Bs. 2,622. But the janmiim right of wet lands 
^8 valued by the escheat department at Rs. 1,40,052 or at 160 
years’ purchase of the jarmahhoyaM, and of the gardens at 
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CHAP. XI. Rs. 3i42, 533-4-0, or at 70 years^ purchase. It mattered little that 
THU Bb(jheat the valuations were below the price which the occupants would 
ETTLiKENT. ^ market for their lands. The valuations 

were excessive seeing that the sales were forced, and that so 
much land was thrown at once upon a contracted market. 
Similarly in Manapuram, the escheat valuation varied from 133 
to 324 years* purchase of the janmahhogam. 

Many years elapsed, however, before (xovernment would 
admit that the valuations required revision. They were deterred 
from doing so by the apprehension ' that any departure from tho 
present method of settling the remaining cases should, in fairness, 
be followed by a rc-adjustment of the settlement already made 
not only in Cochin but in the rest of the district, that the task of 
revision would be gigantic, and that it would entail the refund of 
vast sums with interest.*^ In 1871 however, at tlio sugges- 
tion of the Secretary of State, they relieved the occupants of 
the necessity of paying up the capitalised janmim value of tlioir 
holdings ; and allowed them to take over the right after execut- 
ing interest bonds, binding them to pay interest at 5 per cent, 
on the valuation, redeemable at 20 years’ purchase.’ ® Tho 
expedient had little effect, especially in Cochin taluk and Mana- 
puram. The valuations, whicli were the chief ground of 
complaint, had not been reduced j and tlie tenants stubbornly 
doolinod to come to terms or to executo interest bonds. 

Mr. liOgau’B Collector after Collector in the ineantiime beginning with 
proposal®. jyi y in 1866, had criticized the valuations ; but it was left 

for Mr. Logan in 1884, not only to expose their absurdity in 
Cochin taluk and Manapuram, but to demonstrate to the sati.s- 
f action of Government that there they were on a plane by 
themselves, and could be revised without arousing discontent# 
elsewhere in Malabar, and without necessitating any readjust- 
ment of settlements already made. In North Malabar, Vettatnad 
and other parts of the district, ho decided that a reduction of tlie 
interest on the valuation amount from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent, 
would be a suflScient inducement to recalcitrant tenants to come 
to terms. In Cochin, Tangass^ri, Anjqngo and Manapuram, he 
proposed to cancel existing valuations altogether, and to sell the 
janmam right at 20 years’ purchase of the janmabhogam, giving 
credit for payments already made against the new valuations, and 
charging 5 per cent, interest on the balance as a permanent 
charge in the pattas. The interest bonds were to be cancelled, 
and janmam deeds issued in their stead without payment of any 
description. 

^ ' G.O., No. 264, Hevenno, dsted 6th April 1886. 

* U.O., No. 1434, Revenne, dated I7th October 1878. 
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These proposals were accepted by Government with two chap. xi. 
modifications suggested by the Board, viz., that the payment Thk EschJt 
secured by the janniam deeds should be called tjuit-rent iiistoiid 
of ‘pfl/em’ (interest), as suggested by Mr. Logan, and that the 
quit-rent instead of being made a permanent charge should be 
made redeemable at 20 years’ purchase.^ This latter conces- 
sion was subsequently withdrawn witli effect from November 
12th, 1896,* * and is not enjoyed by those who liave comi' to 
terms since that date. No further modification lias been made, 
and since 1886 the settlement has proceeded without much 
difficulty. 

Bsclicat quit-rent, therefore, is the interest on the jaiimam value 
of lands over which Government once exercised proprietary rights. 

It differs from januiabhogam in that it is fixed and unalterable, 
and in certain cases may be redeemed. Escheat quit-rent lands 
arc registered as private janmani. 

Jawnahhogam is the share of the net produce due to ‘ranma- 
Government as landlord on lands, the janmam right of which ***“‘*?“*"‘ 
belongs to Government. In accordance with Mr. Warden’s 
proclamation of 1805 it is fixed at two-thirds of the assessuamt 
on wet lands, and at the same rate as the assessment on gardens. 

On dry lands it is also equal to tlie assessment. JammMngam 
is liable to revision with the assessment. 

Generally speaking, inams in Malabar are eitlier personal or Inams. 
subsistence grants, or endowments for tlio support of religious and 
charitable institutions or for the maintenance of service therein. 

Tliey are not very numerous, and their total extent is less than 
13,300 acres, or rather more than one percent, of the occupied area 
of the district. Inams are assignments of the whole or a portion 
of the rights of the Government in lands ; and since, as a rule 
in Malabar lands are private property, the majority of the Malabar 
iuams cousist of the assignment of the Government assessment. 

Where, as is occasionally the case, the inamdar and the janmi 
are distinct persons, the former collects from the latter the 
Government assessment on lihe land. More commonly inamdar 
and janmi are identical ; in which case, the inam is merely a 
I'omissionof assessment, so long as the conditions of the grant are 
fulfilled. There are no village service inams ; and perhaps the 
only exceptions to the rule that the inam consists of the grant of 

* 6,0., No. 264, Bevenne, dated 6th April 1886. 

* The date on which G.O., No. 450, Bevenne, dated 2nd September 1896, 

"iiH received in the Malabar Collector’s Office. 
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tLe Government assessment are the lands granted to the Qailandi 
Tangal for the upkeep of the Quilandi mosque and caravansari. 
In this case, at Mr. Conolly’s suggestion, the full rights of 
Government in certain escheat lands in Krnad, the assessment 
and janmahhogain of which amounted to Rs. 1,800, were made 
over in lieu of a money grant of that sura. 

The village communities of the East Coast have no exact 
counterpart in Malabar, where there are no villages in tlio 
usual sense. The earliest social organisation was apparently 
based upon the family group, into which the various tribes or 
castes divided on their settlement in the country, each with more 
or less defined territorial limits. The Brahmans were grouped 
in grdmams^ the Ndyars and other castes in taras and rheriff- 
and the affairs of the groups were under the management of tlio 
headmen or ciders (Gramini, Karnavan, Mudalai, Thanddn). 
To deal with wider questions, to try offences against caste etc., 
there seem to have been periodical assemblies, or kiUlamSf of the 


heads or elders of the various family groups in a single nad ; 
and these hHtmm of the*" Nuyar tamwdd kdrnai'am appear lo 
have gradually acquired considerable |)olitical influence ; and to 
have acted as a wholesome check upon the power of the Eaja 
and his ministers. “These Nayars” writes a representative of 
the Honourable Company at Calicut in 1740 “ being beads of the 
Calicut people resemble the parliament and do not obey the 
king’s dictates in all things, but cliastise his ministers when they 
do unwarrantable acts.” Caste sahhas^ representing perhaps tlic 
old kuttams, still meet to deal with caste questions, and yrdmdnis 
and taros still exist as local social units.^ But it is doubtful 


wliether the original tarn was ever, as Mr. Logan maintained, an 
administrative unit or a territorial division ; * and the genesisof 
the present revenue village is to be traced in the organisation 
of the several petty kingdoms of Malabar into tlesams and wf/'/'f. 
This organisation is usually said to have been primarily a military 
one ; but, though it may have becoino so by the eighteenth 
century, it can Jiardly have been so originally, as the distinctive 
functions of the head of the desam yerc religious and social, and 
he might be a Nambudiri. A full account of the system is to l‘e 
found in the report written by Sir Thomas Munro in July 1817. 


^ Tho Thandon of tho faro, or headman of a local agg^-ogate of families, HfiH 
playB on important part in Tiyan mam’ago cerenronieo in Calicut and 
Malabar (vide p. 181). In Palghat taluk, the word tara ia naed of aoollt‘‘ *»^" 
of Nayar bouaea round the ‘fort * of an ancient chief. The word nicana lib’iiiHy 
' mound,' * aite of hocao ' ; henco taraxedd, houae, family. 

* In the deeda collected by Mr. Logan the landaaud the partiea to the deed 
• sre slwaya deacribed as being in, or of, auch and auck a desam or urL 
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All lands excejpt those set ajiart for religious purposes were hold 
[so far as the state was couconiod] on military tenure, 
ov<^ry little sub-division of territory instead of being called a distriri of 
so many thousand pagodas, Iming called one of tlie so many thousai.d 
men .... Tho districts (nads) were divided into villages 
(desams) under hereditary chiefs, wliose duties making allowanco for 
tlie military nature of tho Government did not essentially differ from 
those of tho district village officials of other countries. The 
Headman of the desam was called the dosavazhi or the jeumiwar 
(jaumi) according as he enjoyed the whole oi only a part of tlie rights 
wliicli were 8Ui)poHed necessary to the constituting the conijdehf chief 
of tho desam. Thes(j rights were as follows : — 

“ 1. Tho Ambalapathi or the direction of the religious ctu'cmonies 
of the village pagodas. 

“ 2. The Urayma or the management of tho jiagoda lauds and 
sorvants. 

“ 3. Desam or tlic control of marriages and all village CfU’emonies, 
none of wliich could be performed without his leave. 

“ 4. Desadipathi or tho general superintendence of all offences of 
tlie Desmi or village. » 

“ When tho head of the village possessed all these rights he was tlie 
D(^savazhi ; when he wanted the amlalapalhi and tlio Urayma, hut liad 
the other two, ho was the janmi of the village. These rights where 
they existed could not bo separated. Tho direction of tho civil, 
religious and military affairs of tlio village were always vested in the 
Same person. 

“ There was a Desavazhi to every village, except wlierf* the village 
was the private property of the chief of the district called the Nadu- 
viizhi, or of the Raja, when the rights of tho head of the village 
heloiiged to tho Naduvazhi or the Raja j- but in most of tho villages 
wliich the Rajas hud acquired the property of by jaipchasis tlie old 
dCsavazhis still retained their office. Whore there; Av.as no dosavazhi, 
the Raja employed an officer called Rravaidliikar as tin? manager of 
cue or more villages according to their size. 

“ The Desavazhi bad the direction of all tho uff’airsof tho village ; all 
orders regarding them were sent to him to he CJirried into eff ect. 
A\'here there was no regular land rent, he could not have mucli om- 
I'loyment as a Revenue officer ; but he assisted in the collection of 
occasional contributions as well as of fines, forfeitures and otluw due's 
of Government. He was the military chief of tho village and marched 
at the head of its quota when ordered to tlie field, and he had tJie 
direction of the Police, and tlio power of deciding ]»etty suits, in 
police and judicial matters ho was aided by two or three respectable 
mliabitants who were called Pramanis. 

“ There were usually from one to five or six Pnimanis tc 
a Desam or Tillage, but in some villages none. Ihey had no 
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CHAP. XT, regular appointment, nor were they hereditary. They were of all Hio 
The Village superior castes— Namhudiris, Nayars, Tiyars, Chettis and Mapillas— 
By8Tem. chiefly Nayars.; any rospectablo man in the village who wus 

considered as more intelligent than his neighbours, and who was on 
that account resorted to by tho inhabitants for the adjustment of their 
little difPerences, gradually acquired among them the title ofPramani. 
. . . . The Desavazhi had no village curnam, the nature of tlio 

revenue did not require an oiHcer of that kind. The accounts of the 
collections were kept by District servants, employed by the Naduvazlii 
or acting immediately under the Baja. He had none of tho inferior 
village servants, such as Peons, Thottis and Taliaris, so common in tlie 
other provinces. The office next above the Desavazhi, and placed 
between him and the Baja, was the Naduvazhi or the chief of the Nad 
or District. He was a kind of District Desavazhi in the village. He 
claimed to hold his office by a tenure as ancient as that of any of tlie 
present Bajan, and to have derived it from tho Nambudiri Brahmins 
or from the same former conqueror, from whom they derived their 
rights. He was sometimes the Desavazhi of every village in his 
district, and sometimes of only one or two, the rest being held by 
Desavazhis or by the Bajah as part of his domains. 

“ The'Naduvazhi collected* the ordinary and extra revenue, and in 
this duty he was assisted by one, two or more accountants called Piit- 
wallis. The Naduvazhi was the military chief of his district and was 
bound to attend tho Baja in the field, or march wherever he was 
directed, with all the fighting men of his district under the desavazhis 
or heads of their respective villages.” 

A village system was necessary to the Mysoreans for the 
Mysorean collection of thoir land revenue, but for many reasons tlie 
system. quasi-ittiUtary organisation of denams and ndiU was unsuitablo. 

The Military tenures were abolished and a regular land assess- 
ment imposed. Subahdars and Faujdars took the place of 
Rajas and N aduvdzhis, and the village system was re-organiseih 

Small villages yielding a revenue of only ten to twenty or fifty 
pagodas, when lying contiguous, were joined together to make a sum 
of two hundred pagodas, and the whole was called a tarrah (tura) 
which took the name of the principal village. From forty to eighty 
tarrahs were joined into a Ndd or District. To each tarrah a Parbutti 
and menwa (menouj or curnam was appointed, and to each district a 
Tahsildar and two Sheristadars. In each village it was ascertained 
who were the leading men exclusive of the former Desavazhis, and one 
of those was appointed head of the village and called the Mookhyist .’'' 

1 If this account, is con'cct, the Mysorean iara was an artifioial administratis e 
unit in no way connected with the old N&yar taros. Possibly, the MysoreNns 
adopted the name as the verbal equivalent of taraf{?)» In the sanads granted 
by Tipu to the Bibi of Cannanore (Logan, TreatieSf Pt. i, cli and CLii) tarraf< <9 
uiied ^ a division of a hobali apparently smaller than a desam, 
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Subsequently as the men first appointed as Mookhyists died, 
the desavdzhis being the most influential men in the villages 
oradually regained their former position, and became Mookhyists. 
The collection of the revenue was the duty of the Parbntti ; the 
Mookhyist only assisted and advised him. 

Under the Company’s Government, the Mookhyist was con- 
tinned as the head of the village ; but tlio revenue unit was 
enlarged to the hobali and tlie number of Parbiittis reduced, ami 
one Parbntti liad to collect the revenue of ten to twenty villag(^s. 
Sir Thomas iMunro pointed out the ilefects of the system ; it 
was in fact not a village system at all, and instead of bringing 
the collector more in touch with the people only served to 
lengthen the chain already too long of ofliciaU between tliem. 
The result was the institution of the existing amsam system 
by Mr. Grmme in 1822. The 2,212 old desams, whicli wore 
considered too small to have each its own village establishment, 
weri^ grouped into 420 amsains, or parishes, each under a head- 
man or adhigdri ; and as many of thy old dfimdzhiH as possible 
were appointed as adhigaris. To assist the adhigdri a menm 
or accountant, and a small staff of kolkarmifi or peons, wore 
appointed to each amsam. 

The largo increase of revenue resulting from the sottlcinent 
has necessitated the redistribution of village establishments, 
Sind the number of auisams is now 730, divided into 2,222 desams. 
Unfortunately perhaps, the desam instead of thoamsairi was taken 
as the unit of survey and settlement; and, as separate revenue 
accounts have to be maintained for eacli one, the clerical work 
that has devolved upon the village and talnk ostablishmcuts is 
enormous. The village oflicors are paid fixed salaries, those of 
tlib adhigdrk and menom varying in accordance with the amsam 
demand. A peculiarity of Malabar is that security bonds are 
furnished by the cidhtgdrk. 

The revenue admini.stmtion of the district is controlled by 
the Collector, who is aided by assistants of the standing of Snb- 
Collector or Head Assistant Collector at Tellicherry, Palghat and 
Malappuram, and by Deput/ Collectors in the Wynaail, at head- 
quarters and at Cochin. As usual there is a Tahsildar in each 
taluk, except Cochin, and each Tahsildar is assisted by a Deputy 
Tahsildar. In Ponnani and Chirakkal there are two Deputy 
Tahsildars, The constitution of the Divisional charges has been 
frequently changed, and at the re-organisation in 1860, the 
number of taluks was reduced from 17 to 10. The changes in the 
limits of the district are recounted in Chapter II, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SALT, ABKARl AND MISCIiLLANEOUS IIEVENUB. 


Salt— The monopoly -'Prosenfc system— Arrangoments with Maht— 

Arrangomonts with t'ochin and Travancore— Mnniifacturo of earth salt— 
Fish-curing -Fishery investigations. AhkXri— T he joint renting system— 
Arrack— Jaggery or molasses arrack —Existing system— Special traets - 
Foreiarn liquor— Toddy— Sweet toddy— Opium and hemp drugs. Ctstoms. 
Income Tax. 
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In 1807 by Ro^ulafciou II of tliat year hlio salt monopoly, whicli 
two years before had been introduced into the rest of the pre- 
sidency, was oxtendod with slight modifications to the two West 
Coast districts. Previously there had been no restriction upon 
the manufacturo and sale of salt, hut a light land tax was levied 
upon the ])an6, which in 1800 Dr. Buchanan found all along tlie 
coast.^ Wiih the introductiou of the monopoly private manu- 
facture was not absolutely forbidden, as in the other districts, 
but the sale of salt except to Grovernmont was prohibited. From 
this time forward, however, the industry declined. Tlie climate, 
soil and brine of Malabar arc not .suited to the production of salt 
of good quality, and at the monopoly price local salt could not 
compete with that imported from Bombay, though the latter 
was sold at far higher prices. Tlie manufacturo of salt was 
therefore abandoned in 1823, and for the next half century 
Malabar was supplied with salt imported from Bombay by Gov- 
ernment contractors. In 185G an effort was made to withdraw 
from importation on behalf of Government; but, with the 
monopoly price at lie. 1 per maund and the excise duty only two 
annas less, private enterprise could not compete with Government, 
and the principle was therefore formulated that the monopoly price 
should always exceed the excuse duty by the origin^il cost of the 
salt plus the cost of carriage. , 

The monopoly system was abolished in 1877, and since that 
time the revenue has been realised by an excise duty paid at 
Bombay on each maund of salt issued for consumption. The 
importation is left entirely to private enterprise. The duty was 
reduced from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 2 per maund in March 19G3, and 
by another As. 8 in 1905. It is too early to estirhate the fall 


* A Journey through Mysore, Malabar and South Canara. II, 460. 
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effect of thesG reductions. Prices have fallen, but cunsuniptiou ciiAl*. Xli 
1ms not appreciably increased. 

Bombay salt still holds the market, and imports from Madras 
arc small. The local practice of selling salt by measure and 
not by weight is undoubtedly favourable to the lighter salt of 
Bombay, and the cost of freight in the natiwa pat fa, nam is very 
small. 

A certain quantity of salt is annually supplied to the Preucli Ananko, 
settlement at Mahd at cost price under an old eon volition witli 
the French Government. The oonveiitioii of 1818, renewed in 
1837, stipulates that the British Government shall di'livcr sucli 
quantity of salt as shall be requisite for the domestic use and 
consumption of the inhabitants; the pui-chase, delivery and suh- 
scquerit sale of the said quuiitity being regulated aecordiiig to 
the stipulations contained in the convciit-ioTi of tlic 7th Maivh 
1815. By the 4th article of this convention the FriMicli (loviu’u- 
ment agrees to charge nearly the same price for salt as (ddains 
in British territory in the vicinity of the .sottleinent. 

Up to May 1855 the two Native States of Cochin and Arnmifc- 
Travuncore had monopolies of salt ; ari<l, their soiling price heing 
lower than that of Malabar, siiiuggling was rife, and the loss to Tnivimcoro. 
British revenue by the introduction of Cochin salt was ostiinatcil 
in 1800 at IJ- laklis per annum. Inland depots along the Cocliin 
frontier where salt was sold at specially low rates were estab- 
lished between the years 1852 and 1850, but the oxperiiuent was 
soon abandoned. By the eonvention of 1805 both States agreed 
to adopt the British selling price, and to raise the rates at inland 
depots so as to place the salt of Cochin, Travancote and British 
India on the same footing in the market. The two States were 
to import salt on the same terms as those on which it was im- 
posed into British Indian ports, and since then their srdling 
prices have nominally followed the successive changes in the rate 
of duty in British territory. 

As stated above, Malabar salt is of such poor (quality that its Mauufactoie 
manufacture for sale to Government was given up in 1823. But efeuitli salt, 
there was always a market»for country salt at prices much below 
Ihose fixed by Government, and its manufacture whicli was not 
in itself illegai, had at the time of the Salt Commission of 1870 
become so extensive as seriously to affect the roveimo, Flicre 
were salt pans all along the coast in which salt w'as madr? by 
lixiviating salt earth with backwater brine; and in the Ponnani 
^•ud Chirakkal taluks especially operations were carried on on a , 
large scale. In the former hiluk alone the extent of land under 
salt cultivation at this time was estimated to Ixi capable of 
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producing 117,000 luaunds per annum. The sale of this salt 
was of course illegal, but detection was difficult, and most of the 
salt so made was sold in the bazaars at As. 4 per maund. On 
the recommendation of the Commission of 1876 the law on the 
subject was amended, and the possession of contraband salt earth, 
swamp salt, or earth salt is now an offence under the Salt Act. 
Crime of this kind was fairly common a few years ago, but in 
the last few years has been almost stamped out. Since 1801) 
the practice has Tjcen introduced of inducing land owners to 
plough up dangoi’ous tracts at the beginning of each season; and 
in the northern taluks the Mappillas, who are the worst offenders, 
have been made by their tangah to take oaths in their mosques 
to abstain from salt crime. 


The fisb-curing industry which is of groat economic impor- 
tance in Malabar has for the last 25 years been supervised by the 
Salt Department. Before the suppression of its use, earth salt 
manufactured locally had been used for curing, and the industry 
would have been ruined had the curci s been compelled to pay 
duty on the salt they used in"their business. Curing yards wore 
therefore opened all along the coast in 1877-78, in which salt 
imported from the Government facrtorics at l^uticorin is sold to 
curers at exceptionally low rates. In Malabar alone there are 
now thirty-two yards at an average distance of five miles apart. 
The industry has become firmly established, and its great economic 
importance is illustrated by the following statistics relating to the 
year 1903-04 : — 

Calicut b Euct Coa.!' 

Siib'diviaiuji. Sab'diTiaioiia. 


Mds. 376,812 • 

Bh. 34,220 
Mds. 44,406 


Number of yards .. 13 89 

Weight of Hsl. brought] 1 , 073,331 

in for curing. J ’ * 

Ynluo uf salt sold .. Bs. 1,32,595 

Weight of salt sold . . Mds. 148,320 

These figures speak for themselves. The quantity of fish cured 
in the Calicut sub-division, which includes Malabar and South 
Canara, was nearly treble that dealt with in the eight sub-divisions 
of the East Coast of the presidency. To promote the develope- 
inent of the industry the price of the salt issued from the yards 
has recently been reduced from one rupee to ten annas, and salt 
is allow’ed to be taken to sea in the fishing boats free of charg*' 
under certain conditions. 


Desultory efforts have been made from time to time to induc<‘ 
curers to improve their methods, and 262 maunds of fish cured 
dopartimeutally iu the Calicut circle in 1884 realised in the bazaar 
As. 8 par maund more than fish cured in the ordinary wa> . 
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These experiments, which were discontinued in 189o, wt ro not 
without result and a gradual improvement in curing has beoii 
noticed since the yards were opened. 

From 1884 the Salt Department kept a record of the quantity 
of the most common species brouglit into tlio yards ; but tlio 
statistics thus collected proved useless owing to the lack of an 
uniform method of classifying and naming fisli, and in 1898 the 
scope of the investigations was narrowed, and a less ambitions 
but more accurate system was introduced under the superin- 
tendence of the Curator of the Govern immt Museum at Madras. 
The statistics now collected by tlie department arc confined to a 
few of the most valuable fish, such as the sardine, pom fret, seir 
and mackerel.^ Recently the developement of the ti siring iiidiistry 
has formed the subject of a special investigation, whicli is lieing 
undertaken by Sir F. Nicholson, k.c.i.e, ; and it' is proposed 
to open a Government Experimental Fishery Station at 
T’ellicherry. 

Unlike that upon salt, a tax upon intoxicating litpiors is one 
siUKJtioned by the traditions of Malabar. Tlio Hiudu Ra jas and 
after them the Muhammadans levied u sort of profession tax upon 
drawers of toddy and distillers of arrack. TJiis tax under the 
name of Katti Chatti, the knife and still tax, was continued hy the 
British Government, and long sui’vived in parts of the distriot. 
The tax was enhanced by Major Macleod, Principal ( ’ollector in 
1801-02, but after his time no further i iicreaso was made. The 
Katti, the tax in the toddy knife, varied throughout the district 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8-0; and the Chatti, that ou the still, 
from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3. Only knives and stills stamped with the 
Government mai'k were allowed to be used; but, owing to difficul- 
ties of detection, illicit tapping and distillation w'oro rampant. 
I'he defects of the system were glaring ; and farming was gradu- 
ally intividnced, first into the principal towns and the Wynaad 
and Cochin taluks, and finally by 1860 throughout tlio district. 
The effect on the revenue was magical. Between 1810 and 1860 
the revenue had been almokst stationary and had never exceeded 
hs. 70,000; but in 1869 the rents rose to Rs. 2,28,000, and 
in 1872 they were sold for three years for an animal sum of 
Ra. 2,77,960. 

This system by which the privileges of manufacture and sale 
of toddy and arrack were farmed out conjointly remained in force 
in the district for several years. Its short-comings were pointed 

* An aocoiint of tlio sea fitiherioB of Malabar anti South Canara will bo found 
01 BnUetin, Vol. iii, No. 2, of the Madras Government Museum. J 
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CHAP. XII. out by the Committee of 1884; but it was considered that in 
Ab^i. Malabar, where toddy arrack alone was then drunk and the toddy 
shopkeeper had the materials for distillation always ready to 
, hand, the concentmtiou of manufacture which is essential to the 
successful working of an excise system was impossible. Experi- 
ence has shown that these fears were unfounded, and except iu 
the seventeen outlying pditams attached to British Cochin the 
joint renting system has long been abandoned. 

Arrack. A beginning was made in 1886. In that year a modified 

excise system was introduced into the five municipal towns of the 
district. The privilege of the manufacture and vend of arrack, 
subject only to a duty upon each gallon issued from the distillery, 
was assigned to a contractor on payment of a lump sum deter- 
mined by competition. A modified form of the contract distillery 
system was introduced in the year 1888-89 into the four taluks 
of Chirakkal, Kottayam, Calicut and Palghat, and in 180J-9‘^ 
the system was extended practically throughout the district. 
Arrack was distilled from toddy drawn from marked trees upon 
which tax had been paid, and was supplied at fixed pritjos to 
licensed vendors. Exclusive privileges of retail sale w'ere sold by 
auction fur email areas, except in the municipal towns where sliops 
were sold separately. Two years later the independent sale 
of airack shops was extended ; in 1895-90 it was introduced 
throughout the tlistriot with the exception of the Wynaad and 
Cochin taluks and the Attapodi Valley, and in 1001-02 it was 
extended to the Wynaad. 


Jaggery or 

molaues 

arrack. 


In 1898-4)9 an important innovation was made. To avert a 
threatened failure of supply, permission to sell jaggery or molasses 
arrack was accorded to outside distillers, and Messrs. Parry & Co. 


at once opened depots. Contrary to all expectations the experi# 
ment met with entire success. Nearly 6,000 proof gallons were 
sold in 1809-1900 and more than 14,000 gallons in the following 
year, and the consumption increased so rapidly in the succeeding 
year that it was found possible to prohibit the consumption of 
toddy arrack or country spirit from 1st October 1906. 


Existing Jn 1899-1900 Government dissatisfied with the working of the 

system. toddy arrack contractor, bought up all his distilleries, and in the 
foUowiug yeai* gtwe the contract for the two West Coast districts 
to Messrs. Parry A Co. Theii* contract was renewed in 1903 for 
three years. By its terms they were bound to manufaotuje 
minimum quantity of toddy arrack at the Government distillery 
at Ch^vakkitd, and sell it at fixed prices to the arrack shopkeepei - 
The tpddy w^as drawn from cocoanut tree.s in the Ch^vakkfd 
Deputy TahsildaPs division, in which the contractors then held 
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exclusive privileges of inamifaotare and sale of. toddy and iimick. cum*, xii. 
The contract expired at the end of September lOOn, and From AhkXri. 

October of that year the sale of toddy arrack as country liquor 

has been prohibited, and the exclusive i>rivilego of manufactur- 
ing and supplying molasses arrack has been renewed to the same 
contractors for a period of three and a half years. 

With tho exception of a few exempted areas, the contract Special 
distillery system coinhined with the 8e])arate sale of shops obtains *'•*<’♦**• 
throughout the district. Tho combined arrack and toddy rent- 
ing system prevails in tho seventeen outlying patiama of Cocliiii, 
and in Cochin itself the renter is allowed the option of mnniifactur- 
ing spirits from toddy drawn from trees whi(‘h have paid tax 
or of importing tliom from Native Cochin or Travaucorc free of 
duty. In the isolated settlements of Anjengo and Tiingasseri 
the management of ahkiiri revenue is leased to the Travancoro 
Government. In the Wynaad taluk and tho Attapadi Valley no 
toddy revenue is raised. In the former arrack shops are sold 
separately under the contract distillery system, and tho arrack 
is supplied by Messrs. Parry k Co.j under .a separate coidrac't. 

In the Attapddi Valley the exclusive privilege of manufacture 
and sale of country .spirits is disposed of under the renting 
s3^stem. 

The foreign liquor trade is controlled in tlie usual way, Koroipn 
licenses to sell wholesale or retail ])oing issued on the payment of 
the prescribed foes. The Commissariat Department is authorised 
under special rules to issue rum to tlie cantoons of tlie llriiish 
regiment in tho three cantonments of the district. Kxcisc duty 
is paid at special rates, but neither the departnujiit nor tlio canteens 
are required to take out licenses. I.’he consumption of country 
‘brewed beer has increased largely of late years iu Malabar. Tlic 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing and supplying cocoanut 
toddy arrack as foreign liquor to the htreign liquor dealers 
throughout the Presidency, has been granted to Messrs. I^irry 
k Co. for a period of eighteen months from October 1900. 1die 
arrack is distilled in the Government distillery at Chiivnkkdd, tho 
toddy required being dra:wn from trees which have paid I rcc-tax. 

A refund of tree-tax is made according to the total outturn of 
arrack. 

The toddy revenue is raised on tho tree-tax system, by which Toddy, 
a tax is levied upon each tree tapped, and the right to open 
shops is sold annually by auction. The .system was first introd need , 
an experimental measure, into the five municipal towns and 
the Calient taluk in 1886. In 1889 it was extended to the rest of 
the district, except tho special tracts mentioned above, and has 
been ip. force since, except in the Deputy Tahsildari of Ch&vakkdd 
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which during the period from 1899 to 1906 was worked under the 
combined arrack and toddy renting system. Toddy is drawn 
from cocoanut, sago and palmyra trees. Licenses to tap the 
first two trees are issued half yearly at a cost of Ee. 1-8-0 and 
Es. 3 respectively. The tax on palmyras is Ee. 1 per annum. 

Since 1892 tapping for sweet toddy in Malabar has been 
controlled by the Abkdri department with the object of s.nfe- 
guarding the revenue from fermented toddy. No tax is levied 
on trees so tapped, nor have the trees been marked since 1900 ; 
but licenses for which no fee is charged must be taken out for 
tapping, and the toddy must be drawn in pots freshly coated 
with lime to prevent fermentation. As is inevitable, the system 
opens the door to many offences against the abk^ri law.s. Much 
of the toddy drawn under the cloak of these rules is allow’ed to 
ferment, and the sale of the sweet juice mixed with fermented 
toddy is becoming increasingly common. The latter is the more 
serious offence, because the more difficult to detect, hut attempts 
are being made to check it by evaporating suspected toddy in 
shops and analysing the residue. 

The sale of preparations of hemp and opium is controlled 
in the usual way, the right to open shops being sold annually b) 
auction. ‘Before 1897 the liemp plant (Canwxhis Sativa or Indica) 
was freely cultivated in the Wyiiaad taluk, and supplied the 
demand for Malabar. The cultivation of the plant was however 
prohibited iu 1897, and now no hemp is grown in the district. 

Before the Muhammadan invasion, land in Malabar was free 
from assossinent, and for the expenses of Q-overnment, which 
were not heavy, the Eajahs were dependent upon certain tradition- 
ary sources of income. Among them were chungam or customs* 
duties upon all imports and exports by land and sea, and as early 
as 1723 Hamilton records that all vessels unloading at Tellicherry 
paid a royalty of two bales of rice to *the Nayar that was lord 
of the manor.’ These duties were hjvied at rates variously 
estimated at from 23 to 1 J per cent, ad mhrem, and the right to 
collect them was usually farmed out. Aj[)parently they were not a 
very fruitful source of revenue for in 1761 ‘ the KingBadalamcur 
the regent of the kingdom of the Kolattiri, granted to the 
Honourable Company ‘ the whole right of collecting onfetoms 
throughout his dominions for an annual sum of 21,000 silver 
fanams.^ In addition however to the duties levied on imports 
and exports the mddsodMhiB seem to have been entitled to levy 
tolls or transit duties on goods passing through their Mb, The 

> Grwmo’s report, para. 81, 
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Muhammadans were more exacting in their demands, and their 
annual revenue from customs was estimated by the Joint Oom- 
missioners to have been not less than two and half or throe 
lakhs of rupees.’ In their time too the inland chowkis or tolls 
multiplied so enormously ns seriously to hamper trade and 
agriculture. In 1793 they were ^ established almost in every 
village,’ and the exactions to which traders and travellers were 
subject from them were endless. The tariffs were arbitrary, and 
not infrequently ‘ the poor merchant is forced out of his direct 
road, to make a circuit of many miles till ho has run the gauntlet 
through almost every Customs House of the Province.’ ® One of 
the first acts of the Joint Commissioners was to put a stop to 
these exactions ; and by the 10th article of their regulation of 
March 11th, 1793, they provided, with the assent of the Governor 
of Bombay, for the abolition of all interior tolls. They continued 
the duties on imports and exports by land and sea Imt revised 
tlie tariff. Land customs are collected now only on dutiable 
goods imported from Maht^. Statistics of soa customs are given 
in the separate Appendix. In tho district there arc nine ports 
open to foreign trade, and thirty, including sub-ports, o])en to 
coastal trade ; but at only three of tho latter are there customs 
establishments. 

Income tax is levied in the usual manner, but the difficnltios 
of working the tax are greater in Malabar than in most districts. 
A large proportion of the tax is paid by tho mercantile classes in 
sea port towns, whose incomes vary from year to year. They 
trade chiefly in coffee, pepper and copra, and their profits dopeiid 
not only upon local conditions, such as good or bad crops, but 
also upon fluctuations in the European markets. V'^ariations bo- 
liween the original and the final demands are tlieroforo inevitable ; 
and tho percentage reduction on appeal not only of the number 
of assessces, but also of the amount of tax, is more than usually 
high. Tho proportion of assesseos to the total population of the 
district is low, and the incidence of the tax per head of population 
was only 8*4 pies in the triennium ending in 1902, tho presidency 
average, excluding Madras, being 11*2 pies. On the other hand 
those that do pay the tax usually pay heavily; and, excluding tlie 
exceptional districts of Madras and the Nilgiris, tlie incidence 
per head of tax-payers in the same period was higher than in any 
district except Madura. Statistics relating to the tax will bo 
found in the separate Appendix. 

* Joint Commiasioners’ report, para. 433. 
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ITistobicai— Justice in ancient times— Trials by ordeal —Smarta YiehAram— 
Procedure against debtors. Civil Justicr — Early British Courts— Existing 
Civil Courts— Village Courts— Volume of litigation*. Registration— Malabar 
Wills Act and Marriage Act. Criminal Justice— The various couvts- 
Grave crime — Criminal castes — Mappilla outbreaks— Dacoity — Other forms 
of crime. Police — Police force— Malappuram special force. Jails. 

Arms Act. 

CHAP. XIII. As oarly as tlie 14tli century civilisation had reached a hijrh 
Historioal. level in Malabar, and private property was as secure as it is 
Justice in to-day. ‘ They put a thief to death,’ says Shaikh Ibn Batuta 

ancient of Tangiers who travelled through Maiabar in the middla of tlie 

oentury, * for stealing a single nut or even a grain of seed of any 
fruit, hence thieves are unknown among them.’ A hundred 
years later Abdur-razak visited Calicut, and bore witness that 
‘security and justice were firmly established in the town.’ 
Varthema was impressed with the honesty of its merchants, and 
the favourable testimony of previous writers was confirmed by 
Pyrard De Laval, the Frenchman, who came to Calicut in 1607 : 

‘ As for justice it proceeds from the king and throughout the 
kingdom there is no other judge but be. For all that ju.stico is 
well administered and is awarded to all gratuitously.^ ’ The most 
detailed account, however, of the ‘ Fashion of J ustice in the king- 
dom of Malabar ’ is given by Duarte Barbosa,* the Portuguese, 
who spent sixteen years in India in the beginning of the IGth^’ 
cientuiy, and the system described by him seems to have under- 
gone little change in the sncceeding three centuries. There is a 
striking similarity between his account and those of the Eajas, 
who at the request of the Joint Commissioners in 1792 described 
the mode in which justice had hitherto been administered in 
their dominions. 

The systems differed of course in details in the various ndds, 
but in . all essentials they were the same. The Rajas were the 
fount of justice, but were assisted by their kariahars and the 

1 foyags of Pyrard De Laval, Translated by Gray and Bell, Hakluyt aeries, 
1887. Vol.I,p.407. 

* A description of the Coasts of Bait Africa a/nd Maiabar, by Duarte Barbosa. 
Printed for tbe Hakluyt Society, 1866, p. 116. 
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]3rAbniBns. C/Sisto ofifbiicos wgfo lc£t to iiLo c&slo iissoiiil)liGs to chap xilt 
,leal with, and civil disputes were referred to arbitration either Histumoai.* 
by the caste assemblies or by three or four ‘ creditable persons/ — 
There was no written code, but the punishment assigned by 
tradition usually fitted the crime. The penalty of death was 
reserved for the more heinous offences such as sacrilege, wilfiil 
murder and slaying or wounding a Brdhman or a cow, but was 
enforced more freely against men of low caste. Mutilation and 
fines were more common forms of punishment, 'rhero was not 
one law for all, hut justice was dispensed ‘ according to the 
qualities of persona because there are divers sects and races 
among thorn.’ Nobles enjoyed the privilege of being exempt 
from being put in irons. Brahmans and women wore never put 
to death. The former were punished for grave crimes by loss of 
caste and banishment, the latter by being sold as slaves. Torture 
was not unknown, at any rate in Barbosa’s time. ’I’lie life of the 
accused person who refused to plead guilty was, to use In's 
euphemism, * made uncomfortable for eight days,* aud, if ho still 
remained obdurate, recourse was had to trial by ordeal. No 
criminal was put to death until he admitted his justice of tlie 
sentence ; but, if he deliberated too long on the subject, torture 
was employed to convince him. Capital sentences were usually 
carried out with a sword, but in earlier times more barbarous 
methods wore employed. Criminals wore occasionally cut in two 
and exposed on a cross bar, aud as late as 1795 the Pychy rebel 
had a man. impaled alive after a mock trial for robbery. This 
form of punishment was known as the kazhu or eagle, and the 
impaling stake seems to have been so named from its resemblance 
to that bird. Great criminals were at times wrapped in green 
.palm leaves and torn asunder by elephants. Hanging was intro- 
duced by the Muhammadans. 

Trials by ordeal were an essential feature of the system, aud 'trials by 
some forms were in use in comparatively recent times. The 
Zamorin in 1710 entered into an agreement with the Tellicherry 
factors to subject contentious merchants to the oil ordeal. The 
engagement stands recorded in the factory diary for May 6th, 

1728, ns ^ a grant that any Malabare having accounts with us must 
put his hand in oil to prove the verity thereof, given anno 1710.’ 

The ordeal was to pick a coin out of a pot of boiling oil. The 
hand was then swathed in bandages and sealed up, and its condi- 
tion three days later, when the bandages were removed, deter- 
mined the matter. In later times, at any rate in criminal cases, 
the oil .ordeal was reserved for Brahmans and men of higher caste, 
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OHAP. XIIL M4ppillas, Tlyans and others being reqaired to handle or lick a 
BiftToMCAL. ii 0 (J hot hatchet. In other places, notably at Palliport seventeen 
miles north of Cochin, criminals who refused to admit their guilt 
had to prove their innocence by wading across a piece of water 
swarming with crocodiles. 

Procedure A curious custom, which seems to have prevailed all over 

Sebtow. Southern India, is thus described by Varthoma^ : — 

“ Let us suppose the case that some one has to pay me twentj-fivo 
du(;ats, and the debtor promises me to pay them many times, and does 
not p«ay them. I, not being willing to wait any longer, nor to give him 
any indulgence, shall take a green branch in my hand, shall go softly 
behind the debttir, and with the said branch shall draw u circle on the 
ground surrounding him, and if I can enclose him in the circle shall say 
to him those words three times : ‘ I command yon by tho head of the 
Brdhmans and the king that you do not depart hence until you have 
paid me and satisfied me as much as I ought to have from thee ’ and 
he will satisfy me, or truly ho will die there without any other guard 
and should ho quit the said circle the king would put him to death.” 

VloM* An interesting example of the form of trial by caste tribunals 

* ’ is to be found in the Smarta Yichdrams^ or enquiries into 

charges of immorality brought against Nambhdiri women, which 
are still held in tho ancient form. The suspected woman, who is 
thereafter referred to as the sddhanam, or thing, is relegated to an 
outhouse {anjdmpura), and her family is temporarily excommuni- 
cated. The husband has to apply to the Kaja, in whose (ancient) 
jurisdiction the offence was committed, to appoint a panchayat 
to conduct the vichdram, and to issue summons {titfu) to them. 
The panchayat consists cf the Smarta or President (see p. 107), 
two or more mimdmakars, or Nambhdiris versed in caste law, 
the Agakoyma or local head of the community, and the Purakoyma^ 
or representative of the Raja, whose duty it is to stand with a 
drawn sword during the trial and keep order. The proceedings 
open with Iswara pdfa at the temple, after which the trial begins 
with an examination of the accused’s ddni or maid servant, who 
incriminates her. The Smarta, Agakoyma and Purakoyma then 
go to the anjdmpura and question the accused through the ddsi. 
The woman remains all Ihe time in a separate room or behind a 
curtain. The object is to make her confess her guilt, and nntil 
she does so the proceedings drag on with a sliort daily examina- 
tion by the Smarta. In tho old days various methods of 
persuasion are said to have been used, such as the introduction 
of rats and snakes into the woman’s room. When once she has 

^ Trav9le of Ludovico di Varthoma (Hakluyt Sooiety), p. 147. 
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admitted her guilt, the sddhanam is brought out and subjected to a chap , xiit 
minute cross* examination before all the members of the court, Hibtokh al. 
with the purpose of eliciting the names of all the persons who — 

have had a share in her offence. At the close of the trial tlio 
names of the guilty parties are proclaimed by a Pattar; the 
ddhanam is deprived of her umbrella, her funeral rites are 
performed, and she is driven out of the house. The husband lias to 
perform elaborate purificatory and expiatory rites {prdyaschitiam)^ 
concluding with a sudhuhhojamm, or feast to celebrate liis re- 
admission into caste, after he has obtained the Eaja^s permission. 

The outcaste woman sometimes continues to bo maintained by 
her husband; but more often becomes a prostitute, or finds 
a refuge in an institution such as that of the Aramanakkal 
Maunannar in Chirakkal, said to have been founded by a Tiyan 
who had liad intercourse witli an ante? jf mini and was given a 
grant of land by the Chirakkal Ilaja on condition of his receiving 
and maintaining outcaste Nambudiri women. All persons 
implicated by the woman at tlio trial arc also outcastod. In the 
old days they are said to have had Jblio viglit to cliallonge trial 
by the oil ordeal, but nowadays their resort is a civil suit for 
defamation. At a recent cause celebre in Ponndni the number of 
persons implicated amoimted to over sixty, ^maria vichnrtms are 
often very protracted and necessarily very costly, the husband 
having to feed and Louse the members of the court, in addition to 
paying various fees and to the expense of the proscribed purifica- 
tory ceremonies. 

In 1792 when they took over Malabar, the British first con- civu. 
ceivod the idea of leaving the administration of justice in the 
hands of the Kajas. But the plan wns doomed to failure from 
tlfe first, and in December 1792 a temporary Court of Justice, 
presided over by each of the Joint Commissioners in turn was 
established in Calicut. Three months later when Mr. Parmer 
'vas appointed Supravisor of Malabar this court was abolished. 

Subject to the appellate authority of the Supravisor, his assistant 
^as vested with civil and criminal jurisdiction in Calicut and its 
vicinity, and the Northern jmd Southern Superintendents with 
like powers in their respective divisions. Seven local Darogas 
^cro established on July 1st, 1793, in Cannanore, Quilandi, 

I’anur, Tirfirangddi, Ponndni, Chettuvdyi and Palghat. In 1802 
au important step in advance was made in the separation of the 
judicial from the executive administration. A Provincial Court 
''as established at Tellicherry, presided over by three judges, 
two of whom went periodically on circuit. Zillah Courts were 
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established at Tellichetry and Calicut, and a Registrar's Court at 
the latter town. In 1812 an auxiliary Zillah Court was set up in 
Cochin, and in 1816 District Munsiff's Courts were instituted. 
All these courts save the last were abolished in 1845, and their 
places were taken by the Civil and Sessions Courts of Tellicheny 
and Calicut, tlie Subordinate Court of Calicut, and the princi- 
pal Sudr Amins' Courts at Tellicherry and Cochin. In 1875 the 
designation of the courts were changed. The Civil and Sessions 
Judges became the District and Sessions Judges of North and 
South Malabar, and the Principal Sudr Amins became Subor- 
dinate Judges. 

There are now twenty-live civil courts in Malabar, far more 
than in any other district of the presidency, Vi/.agapatam with 
sovonteen and Tanjore with fifteen being its nearest rivals. 
There are District Courts at Calicut and Tellicherry, Subordi- 
nate Judge’s Courts at Calicut, Palghat and Cochin, and twenty 
District MunsifP’s Courts, thirteen in South Malabar and seven 
in North Malabar. 

Village headmen {adhigdris) are empowered under the Village 
Courts Act of 1889 to try petty suits where the value of the cause 
of action does not exceed Rs. 20 ; and the system of trial by 
Bench Courts under section 9 of the same Act is in force in 
certain areas. But the village courts are not popular, and do not 
appreciably lighten the burden of the civil courts. More than 
a quarter of the total number of suits launched in the presidency 
in 1903 were filed in the village courts ; but in Malabar the 
proportion was only one-eleventh. 

The volume of litigation in the district is immense. In the 
last twenty years Malabar has contributed one-eighih of the total 
litigation of the presidency, exclusive of Madras, and, if suits filfid 
before village courts be excluded, the proportion rises to one-sixth. 
North Malabar is a worse offender in this respect than South, and 
shares with Tanjore the dubious distinction of being the most 
litigious district in the presidency. In the last ten years an 
average of one in every 56 persons in North Malabar has bceu 
engaged in litigation, and one in every 99 persons in South 
Malabar. 

Litigation is a luxury of the rich in India, and the accepted 
explanation of the constant resort to the courts in Malabar is tho 
general prosperity of the district and its immunity from famine. 
Other causes are the complexity of its land tenures, and tlie 
inevitable dispute as to the value of improvements on the termina- 
tion of himm or other demises. Since 1885, the worst year on 
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record in point of litigation, litigation has not increased, and in oijat xiii 
tlie last two or three years it has been less than in any of the civu, 
preceding eighteen. Ji stick. 

Intimately connected with the civil courts, the Registration Rkoistra. 
department has equally heavy work, and of all the documents 
presented for registration in the presidency in the latest year for 
which figures are available no loss than one-sixth were registered 
in Malabar. Registration was inaugurated in 1700 when a proc- 
lamation was issued that * all writings in evidence of the transfer 
of landed property . . shall be registered either in the Provincial 

or local adawlets.’ There are now two District Registrars, with 
jurisdictions corresponding to those of tJie District Judges of 
North and South Malabar, and forty-nine Sub-registrars. I)oubt- 
less owing to the operation of tlio marumakkattdyam system of 
inheritance, and to the rooted objection of the Malabar landlord 
to divest himself of the title of janmi, sales and absolute aliena- 
tions of property are rare ; but Malabar accounts for the greater 
portion of the leases registered in the presidency, l^hc value of 
registration as conferring security of title has long lieen recognised 
in the district, and more than half the registrations alTooting 
immoveable property effected in Malabar in 1902 were optirmal, 

The effect of the Malabar Wills Act (Act V of 1898), wliich Malabw 
placed the testamentary disposition of self-acquired property hy 
persons subject to marutnakkattdyam law on a secure basis, is Act. 
beginning to make itself felt, the number of wills registered in 
1001-02 being more than double those registered tliree years 
before. The Malabar Marriage Act (Act IV of 181)0) for the 
registration of sambandhams is on the other hand almost a dead 
l^ter, (see p. 99), and since the passing of Act V of 1898 
husbands have been able to make provision for their wives and 
children without registering their Hambxndhams. Sixty applica- 
tions for registry were received in Malabar in the first foiirtr‘cn 
months after the Act was put in force, nineteen in the next 
three years but only six in the triennium ending 190-‘J-04. All 
registering officers have been appointed marriage registrars. 

All village magistrates have the usual powei’S in petty cases CBiMiNAr, 
f»rising in their villages, but rarely exercise them. 1.4ie Sub- ^ 
registrars of Payydli, Panhr, Irikkdr, Ferok, Cherpalcheri, Ian oonrta. 
Koduv^yur and Kuzhalmannam are special magistrates empowered 
to try offences under section 34 of the Police Act, and there are 
'it Oaliottt, Cochin, Palghat and Telliclierry benches of maffistrates 
^ho are anthorised to tiy petty cases arising within those towns. 
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CHAP. XIII. All Tahsildars have seoond-class powers, but they try only oases 
OaiMiNAL which are transferred to them for disposal by the District and 
JosiicE.. Magistrates. A Stationary Magistrate with second- 

class powers is stationed in each taluk, except Wynaad and Cochin, 
whore their places are taken by Sheristadar-magistrates, and the 
various Deputy Tahsildars of the district are also subordinate 
magistrates with second-class powers. The number of these 
subordinate magistrates including stationary magistrates and the 
town sab-magistrate of Calicut is twenty-one. The District Magis- 
trate, the six Divisional Magistrates, and the Treasury Deputy 
Collector have the usual first class powers. The two Courts of 
Session of North and South Malabar sit at Tellicherry and Calient 
I'espectively. 

Grave crime. Mappilla outbreaks have given Malabar a bad name as a tur- 
bulent and a lawless district ; but the ratio of grave crime to 
population is comparatively small, and the reputation is not 
deserved. Malabar is protected from famine by the unfailing 
sonth-west monsoon, and the prices of foodstuffs, a natural baro- 
meter of crime, do not fluctuate so much as in other less fortunate 
districts. Agrarian depression, due to rack-renting, evictions 
and the oppression of the janmi, has occasionally in the past led 
to outbreaks of violent crime ; but on the whole labour is plenti- 
ful, wages are high, and actual want drives fewer people to crime 
than is the case elsewhere. The bitter faction feuds of the Coded 
Tracts and the criminal tribes of the southern districts of tlio 
presidency are alike absent, and comparatively little use has 
hitherto been made of the security sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. But the fanatic Mappilla requires careful 
watching, and the largo body of police maintained in the district 
chiefly on his account has helped to keep down crime. Burglai^ 
and dacoity are comparatively rare, a sure test of successful 
preventive work, and the percentage of cases detected and stolen 
property recovered has boon in the last five years much above the 
average. 

|!»r ‘ Criminal The backward Mappilla caste, which has a preference for 

I oaatei. strong caste sympathies, aLd a natural talent for orga- 

I nisation, supplies most of the professional criminals. The major- 

ity of Mdppillas are peaceful and law-abiding citizens, but those 
who take to a life of crime find a safe asylum in the crowded 
Mappilla quarters of the big towns, and combine readily iul<> 
gangs. Most of these gangs are well known to the police, and 
are carefully watched. Two of the worst long made Pan6r in 
Kurumbranad and Minchanda in Calicut the head-quarters of 
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crime in North and South Malabar respectively, but they have chai* xiii 
recently been broken up and many of their members are s.Tvin^r «’k,mjn \t, 
long terras of imprisonment. «ti. v. 

'Die Mappilla outbreaks, which lia.ve perioilicadly «lisiiul)iM| 
the peace of the district since 1830, are peculiar to Malabar outiuvaks. 
and its most distinctive form of crime. They differ from ordin- 
ary crime in many’ e.ssentials, and ai^e referred to at lengtli in 

rimptei* II. 

Daeoity is not a coiiiinou crime in Malabar. It was howeveu- Duroiu-. 
very prevalent between the years 1805 and 1878, a period of 
agricultiiml depression and Mappilla unrest. J n 1800 an<l again 
between 1870 and 1878 food grains were at famine prices, and. 
there were Mappilla outrages in 1804, 1805 and 1873, and an 
abortive attempt in 1877. Between 1874 and 1877 a vigorous 
campaign was instituted against the dacoits, and, no less than 
108 being convicted, the crime was st^mpeil out in the district 
for many y’^ears. There was a recrudescence in Ernad ami 
W'alavanad in 1806 after the serious^ outrage of that year ; but 
energetic measures wore taken, and tlie taluks were cleared of 
tlic worst characters. Since that time the crime has been 
comparatively rare in Malabar. 

1 louse-breaking, theft and cattle-lifting are the favourite Otiua* fonnn 
forms of grave crime. The last named is peculiarly coinmoji in 
tlie Ponnani taluk near the Cochin frontier and in the Angjidi- 
imram division. In Ponnani the thieves have a safe asylum 
close at hand in the Cochin State, and the .system of tuppukuU 

blackmail is firmly established. In the* Angjidipuram divi- 
sion more ingenious methods are employed. Buffaloes arc* usually 
stolen, and, after being rapidly driven long distances, arc kept in 
•lose confinement for some days. Their appearance is cdovorly 
nltered by branding and by docking their ears and tails, and oil 
nibbed daily into their skins makes them change cMdour. An 
iU'complice is tlioii soenred to impound th(> cattle for alleged 
fi*t‘spass, and the tliievosby releasing them on paym(*nt of feeding 
*md other cdiarges obtain documentary evidence of title. 

In ancient times the mdvdzhiH and the dpsavfhhia siipiiorted ■. 

^>y their armed Naynr retainers maintained law and order. With 
file Muhammadan invasion the system broke down. Tipu^s 
^uutal methods of obtaining couvei'ts to Islam, wliicli drove the 
Hiijas and thousands of their principal adherents out of thoir 
fJountry, broke up the social organism, and engendered a fierce 
-md abiding hatred between Hindu and Muhammadan; and ic 
^792, when the British took over Malabar, this animosity had • 

47 • . 
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CHAP. XIII. reached a dangerous height, and the foundations of law and 
Police. order had been undermined. South Malabar was in particular 
terrorised by bands of marauding Mappillas who found a securi> 
retreat in the jungles of Ernad and Walavanad. The military 
held the country for a time ; but were gradually drafted out of 
Malabar to prosecute the campaign against Tipu, which ended 
with the fall of Seringapatam, and their departure rendered 
necessary the organisation of police. To overawe the jungle 
Mappillas, Niiyar sibbandi corps were raised to serve under their 
native chieftains, and hy the end of the eighteenth century a 
more regular police force had been established in each of the 
collectorates into which the district was then divided. In tho 
collectorate of Angadipurain, to take a single instance, which 
included VelMtiri, Cheranad, Vottatncd and Parappamld, the 
establishment of police in 1800 consisted of two jemadars, 8 daffa- 
dars and 277 kolkars, besides detachments of sibbandi corps 
stations at various places in the division. In 1801 the irregular 
and undisciplined sibbandi corps were disbanded, and their place 
was taken by a force of 500 ai;med police raised hy Captain Watson, 
mainly for tho purpose of collecting tho revenue. In the troublous 
times of the Pychy rebellion this force, which then numbered 
1,200, did conspicuous service. Not only did they clear the low 
country of tho small bands of rebels wliich infested it, but undei' 
Mr. Baber they were mainly instrumental In bringing the Raja 
to bay and in stamping out tho rebellion. This force was dis- 
banded about 1810, and since that date the Malabar police has 
followed normal lines of development. Tho existing establish- 
ment of * police daroghas and tanahdars ’ was abolished b) 
Regulation II of 1816, and a system was introduced piously 
believed to be founded upon the ' ancient usages of the country.’ 
Under the general control of the Zillah Magistrate and his 
assistants, the adhigdri was tho head of the village police, the 
Tahsildar of the taluk police, and amins were appointed to dis- 
charge police duties in important towns. A curious feature of 
the system was that no special establishment of constables existed. 
Police duties were discharged by the ordinary revenue peon, and 
about 1826 a very common response to a request for an escort for 
prisoners was that the peons were ‘ too busy with the revenue 
survey to be spared.^ The Mdppilla outbreaks which began in 
1856 soon revealed the inadequacy of the system. The establish- 
ment of a local police corps cimsisting of ' 31 native officers, ‘-i 
buglers and 150 men under the command of two military officers 
was sanctioned by the Grovernment of India in 1854,^ hut tin' 

^ CorreB|>on4enoe on Moplah outrage! in Malabar II, 623, 
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murder of Mr. Conolly fsee p. 85) in 1855 once more exposed CHAP. xilf. 
the ‘ utter inefficiency of the police.’ The assassins after thoir Poikk, 
escape from jail wandered about the district for some weeks, and, 
though it was a matter of common knowledge that tlioy were 
contemplating some crime, the Tahsildars took no notice of them, 
and made no ettbrt to inform one another of their movennmts. 

The ease with which the Collector of Malabar liad been murdered 
was a strong argument for the reform of the police, whicli was 
then under discussion ; and a few years later the jnvsoni police 
force was organised under Act XXIV of 1859. 

The district is divided for police purposes into North and t’oUco 
8outh Malabar, the taluks of Ohirakkal, Kottayam, Kunim- 
hranad, and Wynaad forming the northern division, and those of 
Calicut, Ernad, Walavanad, Palghat, and Cochin the southern. 

TelUcheriy is the headquarters of the former, and Calicut that of 
the latter. 'Uho Superintendent of the South Malalmr division 
district is assisted by Assistant Superintendents at Malappurmn 
and Palghat. The force in the two districts consisted in 11»06 of 
188 officer and 1,278 men. In tht5 same year there wore lOU 
police stations, an average of one to every 55 square miles, ‘ 
the averagii for the Presidency being one to 85 square miles. 

Hecruiting presents no difficulties, and men are enlisted in 
Malabar for Madura, Tinnevelly and South Canara. Any 
number of Nayars of good physique are available, but literate 
Miippillas and Tiyaus are not so plentiful, and care has to be 
taken to avoid an undue preponderance of the first- named caste. 

All the finest recruits are drafted into the Special Force, 
established as a punitive force in the Mappilla zone temporarily yoroo. 
in 1885 and made permanent in 1897. The force which is quar- 
tered iu permanent lines at Malappuram consists of 80 <*onstables, 

4 native head constables, 4 sergeants, a bugler and a European 
Inspector. It is a fine body of men holding its own with 
European troops in drill and signalling, and rendered a good 
i*ccount of itself iu the outbreak of 1896. During each Pamazan 
the Special Force and Calicut reserves are mobilised and distri- 
buted into parties stationed at Pandalfir, Pandikkad, luvvfir, 

Manjeri and Malappuram. The parties are kept in touch with 
one another by elaborate signalling arrangements. 

Impmonment was not a common form of punishment m 
olden days, and jails are a British innoyation. In the early ^rt 
of the I9th century the principal towns of the dwtrict, ' 

Cochin, Calient, Tellicherry and Connnnore, each had its own 

1 0«d« tbe re.»llocation .oheme the number of ..atiou, iu tbi. di.Uiot will 
be redaoed to 89 with 27 outposts. • 
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CHAl*. XllJ. prison, and work was found for the convicts on the roads. In 
Jails. the middle of the century the death rate ainonj^ the prisoners was 
terribly high, and in particular the old jail near the French 
at Calicut was notoriously unhealthy. Epidemics of cholera an<l 
small -pox were frecjiiont, and in 1859 153 convicts out of a daily 
average strength of 382 died in prison. The jail at Palghat was 
abolished in 1868 and those at Telliuherry, Cochin and Calicut 
in the order named between 1885 and 1892. The Central Jail at 
Caniianorc, built iii 1869 on tlie association block system with 
accommodation for 1 ,062 prisoners, is now the only one in Malabar. 
A printing press has lately been set up, but the chief industries 
are furniture carving, wood and cocoauut shell carving, ami t-lic 
weaving of coarse rugs and blankets. There are twcnty-oii*' 
subsidiary jails in the district. 

Arnm Act. The Anns Act is worked in the usual manner, the only special 

featftre being that in Malabar, heiiig a partially disarmed distriett, 
licensed guns are stamped every year on what is known as the 
Hallmark plan. The reare few applications for licenses under 
Form XI, to possess arms fpr the protection of cultivation, but 
about 7,500 licenses under Form VIII, to possess arms for sport, 
protection, or display, are issued every year. The number seems 
immense, but the jungles are so vast, and deer and pig do such 
damage to the cro|»8, that if agriculture is to be carried on at all 
on the margin of cultivation, the game must suffer. Carrying 
arms was forbidden under pain of death by a proclamation issued 
in 1802.^ The jiossession of the Mappilia war knife was declared 
illegal by Act XXIV of 1854. Finally in 1885 the four taluks 
of Calient, Bmad, Walavanad and Ponuaui were disarmed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAl, SKIiF-(iOVKRNiMJiNT. 


Lmjal Boaud* — - ■ Kx^i'niUtiin! — JliflicultiuH. Mu.nh iiMLiiiKb 
Calicut juumcipuliiy--l*alH:liat inuiiiciiialit.y- -Cuchiu iiiunici|>»lily--'J'olHclicm- 
municipality— Cannunuro it nuicipality. 

OuTSiDifi the live luiiiiioipalitios of Calicut, Paljrliai, Tclli- c 1AI». xiv. 
cherry, Cannanorc and Cocliin, local allairs are managed l)y tlu' i*«>( m. 

District Board and the taluk boards of Calicut, Malapjiuram, 

Telliolierry, Palghat and Wynaad, with jurisdictions ourres[>nQ«l« 
ing to the divisional cliargos of the same name. Tlu* town 
of Ponnani was constituted a Union under the liocal Boards 
Act in 1907. 

Statistics of the income and expenditure of the local boards Ki'ccipu. 
arc given in the separate Appendix. ’As in otlier ilistricts, tliey 
derive the greater portion of their income from the? land cess. 

Tlic cess was originally levied under Act IFI of at tlu' rate 
of 6 pies in the rupee of assessment; hut wlien the Jiocal Funds 
Act (Act IV of 1871) was introduced, the rate was raised, as in 
other parts of the presidency, to one anna in the rupee. In 
Malabar however the assessment was so liglit that the j'c venue 
thus raised proved wholly inadequate |or the purj)oscs of the Act. 

By 1877 entire insolvonoy had been readied under most heads 
of local fund expenditure, and financial difficulties were staved olT 
only by large annual grants from provincial funds, varying from 
B#. 2,38,030 to Rs. 1,78,630. The rate was accordingly doubled 
by the Malabar Ces-s Act (Act I of 1878), and the cess WHS col- 
lected till 1902 at the rate of two annas in the rupee. In that year 
the Q-overnment of India expressed the opinion that the reasons for 
the specially high local rate would disappear with the introduc- 
tion of the settlement, and suggested that the rates niiglit be 
lowered to 1 anna 3 pies pej rupee of the new aissossment without 
sacrificing any portion of the revenue hitlierto raised for local 
funds. The .suggestion was adopted by the Gfovernmout of 
Madras with some modifications nece.ssitated by the working of 
the increment remission rulc.s. As the actual bind revenue 
demand for each fa.sli, on whicli the cess is calculated, is the 
settlement demand less the increment remission, tho rate for 
vach talnk is fixed so as to continue the income derived by the 
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OfiAP. XIV. local funds before the settlement, and is being gradually lowered 
B^d$ ^ ^ Government of ImJia 

J ‘ ’ is reached. Those arrangements are not in force in the Wynaad 

taluk, where the cess is still levied at the rate of two annas in t]}e 
rupee. Tolls follow next in importance as a source of incoiii< 3 . 
TJiere are 42 toll-gates in the district at all of which, excf 5 j)t 
two, full rates are imposed. Ferries also yield a large revenue 
but the income from markets, many of which are owned by 
private persons, is comparatively small. The incidence of local 
fund taxation per head of population was in 1903-04 As. 2-2 
including and As. 1--8 excluding tolls. The average for 
presidency for the preceding year was As. 3-3 and As. 2-10 
respectively. 

E*])endituro, Schools, sanitation, medical institutions and vaccination arc 
some of the ob jects uix)n wliich the boards spend their money, hnt 
aa usual the greater part of their income is devoted to communi- 
cations. The prescribed minimum to be spent on communications 
in the district is one-half the land cess plus the net receipts froju 
tolls and ferries, Governmeht in 1902 having ordered that the 
net receipts from ferries should be expended on roads in general 
and bridges in particular. Bridging is an expensive item in 
Malabar. In one year alone, for instance, (1902-03) 114 bridges 
were built or rebuilt and 162 repaired at an outlay of nearly half 
a lakh. The boards are fortunate however in deriving an 
income of more than Es. 60,000 annually from ferries, an 
unimportant source of revenue in most districts. 

Difficulties. The struggle to make both ends meet is in Malabar more 
than usually hard and the difficulties with which the Distnet and 
taluk boards have to contend are many. The fact that the 
houses are not as a rule collected in villages increases the difficulty 
and expense of supervising such matters as sanitation and 
vaccination; and in spite of the many navigable rivers and 
canals the conditions of the country necessitate an immense 
system of roads, which owing to the heavy rainfall it is impossi- 
ble to keep in order except at a great cost. On the East Coast 
village roads and tracks fit for ba?iidy traffic can easily be 
improvised over the dry wastes which intervene between the 
ayacuts of the different tanks. In Malabar with its broken 
laterite surface and deep closely cultivated valleys, where in the 
words of Ibn Batuta, as true to-day as when^they were written 
* every one has a garden, and his house is placed in the middle 
of it aud round the whole is a fence of wood,^ it is difficult 
to ride across country for any distance, and usually impossible 
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io make even a sLort road without iindcrhiking much expemjivi^ 
earthwork, constructing innumerable culverts, and building one 
or two bridges of considerable span. The Wynaad taluk, whore 
the expenditure invariably exceeds the income by nearly half a 
lakh, is a constant drain upon the resources of the District Board, 
which for lack of funds has had to hand over to tlie Public Works 
Department of Government the maintenance of the two most 
important roads in the district, the Caliout-Mysore and Tellioherry- 
Coorg roads, and many mins are to lie seen of important bridges 
which the Boards cannot afford to rebnild. Nevertheless in the 
last half century the mileage of made roads has increased from 
133 miles to more than 1,700, and of late their condition has 
steadily improved. In the same period the num])er of travellers’ 
bungalows has been trebled ; medical relief has ))eon brnuglit 
within comparatively easy reach of every part of the district ; and 
the local boards are in part responsible for the proud position 
which Malabar holds in education among the districts of tlio 
presidency. 

No advantage was taken in Malsibar of Act XXYl of 1850, 
and all the five municipalities were constituted in 1800 under the 
j)rovi8ions of the Town Improvements Act of 18(35. Statistics 
of their income and expenditure will bo found in the separate 
Appendix. 

The largest and most important municipality in Malabar is 
that of Calicut, the head-quarter town. Witli an income amount- 
ing to upwards of Rs. 80,000, the greater portion of whieli is 
derived from tolls and the usual taxes, tlu? municipality 
administers an area of 13 square miles witb a ]>o]»nlation of 
70,981, and maintains 48 miles of road. 

• The municipality has had a chequered career. In 1882 the 
rate-payers were allowed for the first time to elect onodialf of 
the councillors, and in 1886-87 the full cojnplement of elected 
councillors, viz., 18 out of 24, was secured, and the privilege of 
electing its chairman was conferred upon the council. The experi- 
ment, however, was not a success, and the administration of tin* 
municipality, never good, vent from bad to worse, till in 1890, 
in view of the ‘ disoreditehle and unsatisfactory ’ administration 
“f the previous year, both privileges were withdrawn. A paid 
chairman held office for two years, and subsequently the Revenue 
Divisional Officer was ex-offido chairman till 1901. The 
privilege of electing one-half of the counoillors was restored in 
1896-97, and since 1901 the council has once more been permitted 
lo elect its own chairman. 
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CHAP. XtV 
Mumcu 

PALITIKH. 


Palghat 

miinieipn'Hty. 


This brief history of the constitatiou of the council is i\ 
commentary u|»ou its work. Till the year 1890 its administration 
was condoinucfl by Governincut with unfailing regularity, ])ut in 
the last toil years tlicre has been a gradual improvement, and in tho 
latest municipal review Calicut was one of the towns selected fop 
honourable mention. The municipality’s record, however, during 
its o8 years’ work has been characterised by apathy and lack of 
enterprise, and compares unfavourably with that of Palghat. 
For a municipal town the roads are bad. The town is still 
without a regular system of water-supply or drainage, and owes 
to its municipality few public improvements. A few wells, the 
new buildings for its civil hospital, the new Mappilla and 
Christian burial grounds, tlie mromotor and reservoirs erected to 
preserve the water of the Mananchira tank from pollution, and 
the foot-path over the Kallayi railway bridge are its most 
important additions to tlie town. ’I’he incidence of municipal 
taxation per head of the population has averaged Rs. 1-12-6 in 
the last five years. 

Next in importance oonfes the municipality of Palghat with 
an area of 10 square miles, a population of 44,177, and an income 
only slightly less ihaii that of Calicut. Here the experiment of 
local self government has proved a decided success, and in its 
annual review Government has rarely had occasion to find fault 
with the general administration of the municipality. No doubt 
the conditions of the town arc favourable to the growth of 
municipal institutions. Its situation on the railway in the 
middle of a rich taluk, with roads converging upon it from oven 
direction, enables the mnnicijiality to levy contributions in the 
shape of tolls upon a large volume of trade passing tlirough the 
town, and in spite of the share of the receipts paid to the locaf 
boards, the council’s income from this source is nearly double 
that of Calicut where so much of the trade is sea-borne. Conti- 
nuity of administration however has also contributed to the 
success of the municipality which for the past fourteen years has 
been jirosided over by the same chairman. The chairman is 
nominated by Government and of 20 opuncillors 15 are elected. 

The council has been peculiarly successful in its educational 
policy, and for many years under the administration of Mr. C. M. 
Barrow the Victoria College, which is referred to in Chapter X 
above, yielded a handsome profit to the municipality. The 
college was provided with new buildings in 1890 at a cost of 
Bs. 15,169 and farther additions were made in 1894 and 1902 at 
a total outlay of Rs. 7,000. Among the many other improvements 
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in Palghat, which are due to municipal enterprise, mny be men- chap. xiv. 
tioned the Dance Market opened in 1897, the new municipal Munici. 
office and slaughter house, and two branch dispensaries, and it is ‘ alitim. 
to large contributions towards the expenses of construction made 
|jy the municipality and local boards, that the public owe the 
convenience of using for passenger and wheeled traffic the Kulpati 
railway bridge between Olavakkod and Palghat. The Sanibiry 
Commissioner however has condemned the water-supply of the 
town as unsatisfactory and its drainage as dofieiont. The council 
maintains upwards of 60 miles of roads. 

In Cochin municipal administration has always been fairly c.M-win 
satisfactory considering the small income at the council’s disposal 
and the difficulties with which it has to contend. The conditions 
of the place are, as Q-overninont pointed out in its review of the 
administration report of 1872, favourable to the working of 
municipal institutions. The town is compact, and the j)opulatioii 
largely of a class to be reached by taxation. But the very com- 
pactness of the town renders the problems of water-supply and 
sanitation peculiarly difficult. This ’is inevitable in a crowded 
eastern town with a population of 19,274, and 2,639 occupied 
houses, cramped into a strip of sand between the backwater and the 
sea measuring barely a square mile. The wells which are used by 
the poorer classes are polluted by infiltration of sewage and drain- 
age water, and the health of the town is usually bad. Water for 
the better classes is conveyed in casks from the Alwaye river ; 
but the supply is in the hands of private contractors, and its purity 
cannot be depended on. Various schemes for the improvement 
of the water-supply have been taken up by the municipality. 

Iron tanks for the storage of rain w'ater wore imported in 1882, 

Qjid in 1893 an unsuccessful attempt was made to bore an 
artesian well at a cost of nearly Rs. 5,000. Another proposal, 
hroaohed in 1895, to convey water to the town from the Hill 
Bungalow of the Cochin Raja at a cost of 8 lakhs also fell through. 

The drainage problem is also still unsolved. There are nearly 
21,000 feet of masonry drains in the town, but the Sanitary 
Commissioner has condemned them as practically useless. The 
crowded and insanitary Mappilla quarter of Kalvetti is a standing 
^Menace to the health of the town, and the cholera and small-pox 
epidemics that perkidically ravage Cochin all originate here. 

The council’s income is small and barely suffices for the ordinary 
f)l)jeots of municipal expenditure. Notable improvements to the 
town effected by the municipality are therefore few. Among 
them may be mentioned the reclamation of the Kalvetti swamp, 
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tfAlP. XIV, and the revetment with granite of the canal. Fires are a danger 
ituNici- that has to be specially guarded against in Cochin ; and since the 
PAimtg. jggg p thatched houses have been 

forbidden in the crowded quarters of the town, and a loan of 
Rs. 2,300 was advanced hj Government to enable the poorer 
inhabitants to roof their houses with tiles. The municipality 
maintains only 9 miles of road. There is little wheeled traffic in 
the town, and the council derives little income from the only two 
toll-gates on the Kalvetti and Cherlai bridges. Tolls levied on 
boats using the Kalvetti canal and the rent of the Vypeen ferry 
however make up for the lack of receipts from toll-gates. The 
council has enjoyed the privilege of electing its chairman since 
1895 and its vice-chairman since 1898. The strength of the 
council is 16, of whom 12 councillors are elected. 

Tellioherry The working of the Tellicherry municipality, which like the 
tnanioipality. -^as constituted in 1866, does not call for any special 

remarks. Its administration, without being in any way brilliant, 
has usually been efficient. The chairman however is nominated 
by Government, the privilege of election having been withdrawn 
in 1898 ‘ owing to the unsatisfactory state of municipal affairs.’ 
The rate-payers are allowed to elect half of the 18 members of 
the council. Besides attending in the usual way to the lighting 
and sanitation, the council has enriched the town by a J ubilee 
market completed in 1889 at a cost of over Rs. 11,000 and hy 
the Chdlil branch dispensary ; and has of late years managed the 
Brennen College with sucli success that, instead of costing the 
council more than Rs. 5,000 per annum for its upkeep, as it did 
in the year they took over charge, it now yields an annual profit 
of more than Rs. 1,000. For its water-supply the town is still 
dependent on wells public and private, but the water is reported 
to be excellent and the best on the coast. The health of the 
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town is usually good ; but cholera, sraall-pox and recently plague 
are prevalent in the crowded and insanitary M^ppilla and Muk- 
kuvan quarter of Chdlil. 

Unlike the other municipalities, Cannanore is not a centre of 
thriving and progressive trade. Apart from the bay which affords 
some shelter to small native craft, the town which is not situated 


upon a river or backwater offers few natural advantages to trade. 
Its strong fort however and the healthy open plain around 
it make it an ideal site for a cantonment ; and Cannanore was for 
many years the head-quarters of the Malabar and South Canara 
brigade. A regiment of Native infantry and a company of 
British troops are all that remain, and the reduction of the 
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gairison was a severe blow to the town. Much of the trade chap. XIV. 
hitherto attracted to Cannanore hy its populous cantonment was Mumeu 
diverted to its natural outlet at Tollicherry, and the income of the 
municipality suffered in consequence. The population of tho 
town dwindled from 31,170 in 1871 to 27,811 in 1901, whereas 
that of Tellicherry increased from 20,504 to 27,883 in tho same 
period. The extension of the railway to tho town has given 
a welcome impetus to trade, and the income of the municipality 
which for many years was almost stationary has shown a satisfac*' 
tory increase in tho last tew years. Poverty however aggravated 
by inefficient administration has prevented the council from 
embarking upon any ambitious schemes of town improvement; 
and beyond maintaining medical and educational institutions and 
attending to conservancy and sanitation, tho municipality has 
done little for the town. Its roads however which arc upwards 
of J43 miles in length are well maintained, and are the best 
municipal roads in Malabar. 
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GAZEOTTEEB. 


Calicut Taluk— Bey pore— Calicut — Chev&yfir — Kanniparamba— PfithnpAdi — 
Tamarass^Sri. Ghirakkal Taluk — Anjarakkatidi— Gannanore — Ghirakkal— 
Ettikulam — Irakkdr — M iid&yi — PayyantSr— Srikandapuram— Taliparamba— 
Valarpattanam. Cochin Taluk— British Cochin. Kbnad Taluk— Ariyak- 
kdd— Ch&liyam — Edakkara— Feiok— Kadalundi — Konddtti — Kdttakkal- - 
Malappurarn— Mambraui — Manjeri — Nilambdr — Tirnrang&di — Wandlir. 
K6ttayam Taluk — Darmadam — Iritti — Kadirhr — Kannavnm— Kdttayam— 
Kdttaparamba— Mnnattana — Pazhasai— Tellioherry. Kurumbranad Taluk 
— Badagara— Ghombala — Kdttakkal— Knttipnram — Kuttiyadi— Mah6 — 
Nadapiirum — Nadavannur — Pantal&yini Kollam — Payydli — Quilandi, 
Palohat Taluk — Alattur — Kollangdd — Palghat — Para — Pudimagaram— 
Vadakkanch^ri. Ponnani Taluk — Chkvakkad— ('h^ttuv&y i — Edappal — 
Enamakkal— Curnv&ydr — Kddakkal — Maihilagam— Paimiydr — Ponnani— 
Pudiyangidi — Pdnattdr — TanuV — Tiinndvayi — Tirur— Triprayar — Tritala. 
Walavanad Taluk— Angadippuram— Atlap^di Valley— Cherukkdd— Cher- 
palohdri — Kariinpuzha — Kavalappdra— Kolattdr — Mannarakkdd — Mankada 
Pallipuram- OttapAlani — Pattambi — Pcrintalmanna— Shdrandr — VAniam- 
kulam. Wynaad Taluk — Chandanatdde — Kalpatta — Kordt — Lakkidi— 
Manantoddy— Mcppadi — Panamaram — Pnkkdt— Sultan’s Battery — Tiru- 
nelli— Vayittiri. 


CALICUT TALUK. 


CHAP. XV. Calicut, conveniently situated, as befits the Lead-quarter taluk, 
Calicut. in the very centre of the district, is the smallest taluk ii> 
Malabar proper, and with 674 inhabitants to the square mile is, 
after Ponndni, the most thickly populated. Physically it bears 
a striking resemblance to the three northern taluks ; but among 
the hills that guard it on the east are some of the loftiest peaks 
in Malabar, CameFs Hump, Vellari Mala and Elambilcri. 
The two chief rivers, the Bey pore and JSlatt^r rivers in the south 
and north respectively, are linked by the Conolly canal ; but north 
of the capital the importance of the canal, like that of the coast 
road, has been diminished by the extension of the South Indian 
Bailway. The interior is not so well served with commanicatioii!^ 
as the seaboard, but as far as the head of the Tamarass^ri pas i 
the great Calicut- Mysore road passes through the taluk. The 
loads from Calicut to Ariyakkod, and from Mauasseri to Ariyak- 
« kdd are now impassable ; but the latter could be reopened withour 
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difficulty. The unsurveyed lands along the foot and on the 
slopes of the ghats, which measure 92 square miles or nearly 
one-fourth of the area of the taluk, are covered with valuable 
private forests, and teem with big game. 

The soils are typical of the district and the crops charac- 
teristic of South Malabar. Pepper plantations are rare, the 
industry never having recovered from the devastations of Tipu, 
who of the vines in the south of the district loft not one in fifty 
standing. Modan takes the place of pimam as the principal dry 
crop, and rubber is being experimented with at tlie bettom of the 
Tamarasseri ghat. Twenty-nine per cent, of the })opulation are 
MappiUas, which is almost the district average. Nevertheless 
Calicut is comparatively well educated, the ))ercentage of its 
literates (13 per cent.) being exceeded only in Cochin and Kotta- 
yam. For revenue purposes the taluk, which with the town is 
a sub-divisional charge, is divided into 74 amsams. The 
Tahsildar is relieved of magisterial work by town and stationary 
Sub-Magistrates, both quartered at Calicut. 

The modern taluk comprises the ancient niids of Polannd, 
Beypore, Puldvdyi and part of Tamarasseri. The hist on tlie 
Kurumbranad frontier was subject to the Kottayam Rajas. 
The Beypore Raja, an offshoot of the Kshatriya family of 
Parappan&d, ruled along the coast line from Beypore to the 
Kallayi river, and the Puldv^yi Nayars held sway in the jungles 
in the oast of the taluk. Both these iiads were nominally subject 
to the suzerainty of the Zamorin, who at a very remote period 
dispossessed the Porlattiri Eaja of Polanad. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the Zamorin’s 
Jiouse saved itself from extinction by adopting three lady 
members of the Nileswaram family, with whicli branch alone of 
the Eolattiri dynasty the Zamorin’s family observes death 
pollution. Some time previously to the adoption, it is alleged, 
a scion of the Kolattiri family, which was then bitterly hostile 
to the Zamorin, married in the guise of a Nambhdiri a princess 
of the Zamorin’s family.^ The intruder escaped with his wife 
just in time to avoid the Zamorin’s wrath, and, eventually 
becoming Kolattiri, ho settled Nileswaram on his natural heirs. 
The Zamorin’s family, which now numbers over 300 male and 
female members and is in little danger of extinction, is divided 
into three main branches, the Eastern, Western and New palaces. 
®®ch palace or Kovtlagatn has its own property which is managed 
by the Valiya Tamburdtti or senior lady of the branch. The 
senior lady and nominal head of the whole family has her own 
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.€fl(4E'X7!« known a& the Amb^di Koyilagam, to which a separate 

Ca&|cijt. estate is attached. The five senior males have also their Mnams 
and sidnam estates, and are known in order of dignity as the 
Zamorin, the Erdlpdd, the Mun^lp^d, the Edataralp^d and the 
Nadataralpdd. The New and Western branches have their chief 
palaces at Calicut, the Eastern branch at Kottakkal in Ern^d. 
The palaces of the Zamorin and Amb^di. Kovilagarn both stand 
upon the banks of the Talli tank, but are no longer in use. The 
outhouses of the Zamorin^s palace are now used by the Edrala 
Vidya S^la or Zamorin’s college, and the palace of the Ambadi 
Eovilagam is now inhabited by some Brahmans. The Er^lpad 
has a residence at Karimpuzha in Walavandd. The various 
branches and stdnama of the family own immense landed 
properties all over Malabar, and also enjoy a mdlikhdm of 
Rs. 1,32,163-4-0. 

Beypore : about six miles from the Calicut railway station 
at the mouth of the river of the same name ; tlie fifth port in 
Malabar ; sea-customs office ; travellers^ bungalow. The port can 
never be provided with a harbour for European vessels at any 
reasonable cost ; but even in the driest weather the scour on the 
bar maintains a depth of six feet of water, and the estuary of the 
river makes a useful harbour for native craft. But fate seems to 
be against the place. In 1797 saw mills, in 1805 a canvas 
factoiy, in 1833 iron works and later still shipbuilding works 
were started, but all from one cause or another failed. Lack of 
fuel was the ruin of the iron foundry which worked till 1861. 
The town became prosperous when the terminus of the Madras 
Railway was at Chdliyam island on the opposite bank of the 
river, but the extension of the railway to Calicut put an end to its 
shortlived importance. Exports from the port, however, arg 
still considerable, coffee from the Cheruvannfir curing works 
accounting for about half of their average annual value. Tanned 
skins and hides, fobacco and cocoanuts are other important 
exports ; salt, rice, and rails are the chief imports. The tile 
manufactories which have sprung up of late years near Beypore 
have already been alluded to. In Beypore amsam are the four 
palaces of the Beypore branch of the l^arappandd family. 

Calicut : the capital of Malabar, the fourth town and one of 
the principal ports in the Madras Presidency. Population 76,981. 
Besides being a municipality, cantonment and the head- 
quarters of all branches of administration, it is the seat of the 
District Judge and the Registrar of South Malabar, the Execut- 
ive Engineer of the West Coast Division, an Assistant Com** 
missioner of Salt and Abkdri, a Port ofiSoer and the Land 
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Records* Superintendent of Coimbatore, the Nilgiris, Malabar 
and South Canara. There are two District Munsiffs us w^U 
as a Subordinate Judge in the town, and a Currency office in the 
charge of the Treasury Deputy Collector. The municipality, tlio 
working of which has been described in Chapter XIV, maintains 
three tospitals including a small-pox hospital and Sir Ramii- 
sawmy Mudaliar’s hospital for women and cdiildron, and the 
Basel German Mission, which was established here in 1842, is 
responsible for a fourth. Educational institutions are numerous, 
the Government School of Commerce, the Zamorin’s College and 
two high schools being the most important ; and visitors to the 
town are catered for by a travellers* bungalow and hotel, not to 
mention two clubs for European and Native gentlemen respect- 
ively. Calicut is also the head-quarters of the Malabar VoluntecT 
Rides raised in 1885. The regiment is recruited mainly from the 
populous Eurasian community, and has detachments at Cannanore, 
Telliclierry and Cochin. 

The situation of Calicut is low, Hat and uulioalthy, and its 
position on the little Kallayi river ih a standing puzzle ; hut both 
Tipu and the Madras Railway Company have tried in vain to 
induce the inhabitants to move six miles further south to the site 
marked out by nature for a great town at the mouth of the 
Beypore river. From the sea the lighthouse and the pier aro 
the only indications of the important town that lies hidden in the 
palm groves along the coast. The town is spread over an area 
of thirteen square miles, with an average bi'oadth of about two 
miles, and strotohos along the shore for some six miles from 
the southern boundary of the Panniyankara desain to the West 
Hill barracks. The Mananchira tank and maidan arc the centime 
•of the city. Round them cluster the offices of the Collector and 
the District Superintendent of Police, the Madras Bank, the 
Municipal Hospital, the Basel Mission high school, the Idstrict 
Press and many other buildings of importance. Close at hand are 
the District Court and the railway station, and on the south-east lie 
the fashionable N£yar and Br»4hman quarters of Chalapuram and 
TaUi. The warehouses s^id offices of the mercantile community 
fringe the shore from the Malabar club to the Kallayi river, and 
the bungalows of the European residents partly lie facing the sea 
between the pier and Ifte Club, and are partly situated on the low 
hills on the north and north-eastern boundaries of the town. 
The bungalow in which Mr. Conolly was murdered in 1855 is now 
part of the European barracks on West Hill. A flagstaff on 
East Hill opposite the barracks marks the bungalow of the 
Collector, which is guarded nightly by a file of the reserve police. 
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CHAP. XV. There is no harbour^ and steamers have to lie in the open 
Calicut, roadstead two miles off the land. Close in shore the anchorage 
is rendered dangerous by 'Coote’s reef/ so called from the 
Honourable Compnny’s sloop of war Coote which was wrecked 
on the rocks, and popularly supposed to be the site of a sunken 
Portuguese town. North-west of the pier is another group of 
rooks discovered by Captain Hogg of the Juliana who lost hia 
ship upon them. Native craft find some shelter in the anchorage 
under the lee of Ooote’s reef, and in gales of wind take refuge 
behind the small mud bank off Varakkal in the extreme north of 
the town. Shipping facilities have been increased by a small iron 
^ screw pile pier, and the lighthouse built in 1847 has lately been 
replaced by a more modern erection. Government has decided 
that nothing further can be done for the port at any cost propor- 
tionate to its trade. Nevertheless the trade of Calicut is 
considerable, and averages annually in value about two crores of 
rupees. The chief imports and exports, industries and manufac- 
tures have already been alluded to in Chapter VT. 

According to the Keraldlpatti, Calicut {Kozhikod or Cook fort) 
was the share of Ch^ramdn Perumdrs territory which fell to the 
Zamorin on the former’s departure for Mecca, and was so called 
because it was so small that the crow of a cock could be heard all 
over it. More probable is another story in the same book that 
the Zamorin invaded Pdlanad from his own country of Ernad, 
and by dint of hard fighting for forty-eight years drove out the 
Porlattiri Baja, and forced him to seek refuge with the Kolattiri. 
To secure his conquest he built a fort at Velapuram, and the city 
which grew up round the fort gradually became a place of great 
trade. This seems to have been due to good government on the 
part of the early Zaraorins and to the reputation for honesty ^ 
which they obtained. Hither came the Chinese in great floating 
hulks with ‘ huge wooden anchors which hold in all weathers/ 
and in Marco Polo’s time they had the lion’s share of the trade. 
They brought copper in ballast, cloths of silk and gold, gold, silver, 
cloves and spikenard, and bartered them for ‘ pepper, cinnamon, 
ginger, turbit, nuts of India and delicate and beautiful buckrams.’ 
Sixty years later when Ibn Batuta (*i342-1347) visited Cali- 
cut the Moors were in high favour j and by the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, they had supplanted the Chinese in the 
monopoly of trade. The latter did not yield without a struggle. 

* The king of Calicut having treated them badly they quitted 
that city ; and returning shortly after, inflicted no small slaughter 
on the people of Calicut and after that returned no more.’ 
Ahdnr-iazak was the next traveller of note to visit the town. In 
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a passage already quoted (see p. 363) ho corroborates tho chap, xv, 
tradition that it was owing to the security of trade that inercliantB Cai.ic'l’t* 
were induced to settle in Oalicul, and he notices also that wrecks 
were not seized here as was the piratical custom elsewlierc on tho 
coast.^ 

The arrival of the Portuguese in 1498 and their intcrferonco 
with Moorish trade dealt a great blow to Calicut. Under the 
influence of the Portuguese and Dutch, Cochin gradually became 
the trade-centre on the coast, and owing to its less favourable 
situation Calicut has never recovered its former predomin- 
ance. Tho Portuguese erected a fort in 1513. Built by 
Thomas Fernandez, the engineer of Port S. A ngelo at Cannanoro, 
it was situated on the north bank of the Kalhiyi river at 
its entrance to tho sea, and was square in shape? with flanking 
bastions at the corners facing the sea. Twelve years later 
it was abandoned after a long siege successfully withstood ; 
and for many years the Portuguese were content with their coign 
of vantage at Chaliyam on the Beypore river. No trace of tho 
fort remains; but in 1846 Captain Newbold found ‘a ruined 
doorway, the trace of a fosso and counterscarp, some mounds 
marking the soutlicrn gateway and the site of a few bastions.* 
Subseipiently the English, French and Danes sot up factories in 
the town. In 1616 a small factory was established by ten men 
whom Captain Keeling had left at Cranganore, but tlie Zamorin 
proved unsympathetic and tho venture failed. In 1607, how- 
ever, two Englishmen were permitted to settle down, and 
thenceforward trade was carried on steadily, Tlio factory, 
situated somewhere near the Homan Catholic Cliurcli, was purely 
a trading post, and tho resident abstained from iiiterfercnco in 
politics. The French were established in the town, when 
Hamilton came in 1703 ; but they were not prospering and wore 
‘ not in a condition to carry on trade.' Tho French Inge to the 
north of tlie Native club on the sea front was tho site of their 
factory. It was restored to them in 1810. Hlie travellers' bun- 
galow close by stands on tho plo^- of ground granted by tho 
Zamorin to the Danish nation in 1752 on condition of ‘ payment 
of customs on all goods imported and exported, supply of 
munitions of war and aid in case of attack on the Zamorin's 
territories.' The faetdf fled in 1788, and till 1817 the factory 
buildings were used as a hospital. Tho notorious Captain Kydd s 
first act of piracy was to make a prize of a small Dntcli vessel in 
the roads at Calicut, and his execution in 1701 did not deter 

* See Ifidia in the XVth century, p. 14 j aud conf. Pyrard de LavuVe Voyage I, ^ 

pp. 401-9. 
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•&nAP. XV. others from following his example. The English ship Fomom 
Galkot. which left Calicut one night homeward bound was never hoard 
ol again. The inhabitants heard heavy firing out to sea next 
forenoon, and two Dutch cruisers were suspected of having rifled 
and sunk her. 

Relics of the past in the shape of ancient buildings are singu- 
larly few. The site of the Velapuram fort has been lost and the 
very name forgotten ; but an ancient palace of the Zamorins stood 
in the block of gardens south-east of the Collector’s office, now 
out in two by the Beypore road, which is still known as Kotta- 
paramba. Here to this day the Zamorins are crowned, and 
massive slabs of granite are scattered here and there in tho 
gardens. The Mudalakulam tank, now the resort of dhobis, was 
the kitchen tank, and the Mananchira or Manavikramanchira 
tank the bathing tank of the palace. 

Ancient temples are numerous in the town, but none of them 
call for special remark. One of the holiest is the Varakkal 
temple, a Bhagavathi kdm,* on a rocky eminence close to the 
railway line just beyond tho West Hill station, famons for an 
idol piously supposed to have been the gift of Parasu Raman. 
New moon day in the month Thullim (Octobor-Nov ember) is 
the great day of the year at Varakkal, and thousands of people 
collect annually to perf^>rm ancestral rites in the temple and to 
bathe in tho sea close at hand. On this day every husband 
must visit his wife with presents of sweetmeat, plantains and 
the like. ‘ Failure to visit on the Varakkal now moon’ so runs 
tho proverb ‘ entails forfeiture of relationship.’ 

Mosques are oven more numerous, there being over forty in 
the town. The most important are the Jamdt mosque on tha 
banks of the Kuttichira tank, the Sheikhinde Palli and thePazhaya 
Palli. The second of these was built over the tomb of Sheikh 
Mammu Koya, an Arab of Hiniisi in Egypt with a great reputa- 
tion for sanctity. His first resting place was invaded by the sea ; 
but bis bones were recovered and an annual mavXad or birth 
feast is held over them. An inscribed^slab is let into the wall of 
the Macchinda mosque in Nagaram desam. 

The Anglican and Basel hi ission churches, dating from 1 86«'l 
• and 1855 respectively, are of no particular interest. The old 
cemetery, now closed, near the port office is crowded with old 
fashioned tombs, the earliest of which goes back to the sixteenth 
century. 

Ihe Roman Catholic church of the ' Mother of God ’ is perhaps 
' the most interesting building in Calicut, 
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“On the 4th of March 1724, u PortugiiPse man-of-war called 
Madre d$ Deos, Commander Pedro GiukIor do Mugalhacns, uiichorod 
off the Calicut Roads, and lie concluded a treaty of peace, on helialf 
of l‘edro Mascaronhas, Conde do Sonuhimil, the Viceroy and Captain- 
General of the State of India, with the king Saiuory in the presi-nce 
of Monsr. Andre Molandin, Chief of Moye (Mahe), for tlie Royal 
Company of Prance, who became surety for tho execution of the treaty 
as follows : — The erection of ‘ a church of stone and mortar with a 
parochial house, vestry, porch and a bclfiy having a bell weighing 
150 lbs.’ ; the grant of ‘ a separate land for building a strong upstair 
factory of stone and mortar with lodges below ; tho iminodiate demoli- 
tion of tho houses of Moors (Mappillas) authors of tho revolution 
wliich had just terminated ; ’ the protection i)f all Christians against the 
Zacaio (fanaticism) of tlie Moors; ‘that on the arrival of vessc ■Is of 
the most Serene Crown of Portugal the said king is obliged to send 
four boats of fresh water, four of firewood, witli provisions which may 
he had in tho country, and for which tho Captains have not to pay 
anything’ and lastly, ‘ that tho wliolo of the articles will bo confirmed 
by an Olla in copyer^ which Monsr. Molandin will send to the GoveniorB 
off the State at Goa.’ 

• 

“ By the end of that year, Monsr. Molandin informs tlu^ author- 
ities at Goa that ‘ after a great deal of trouble with these Malaveros,* 
the Zamorin has deposited 10,000 Calicut fanaius and 700 fanams as 
the price of a bell to be oast at Goa, that Die building of the Church 
has been commenced, and ‘ tliat Die Zamorin has, in the presence of 
the Vicar, Bernado da Sa, given a Moor merchant, Bamacliori Isumali’ 
as surety to pay all further expenses for the completion of the work, 
lie quaintly states that * tlio lieretics here are rabid on account of 
these procurations for tho good of Christianity,’ and adils that tho 
copper phte left unexecuted till tho fulfilment of all the promises 

made by tho Zamoiin, who lias paid up all, ‘ Die arr(?ars of rent due 
to the. Factor, tho Scrivener, the Vicar, Die Topas and the Nair 
*Jaganda (double boat).’ By 1726, most probably, the Church dedi- 
cated to Madre de Boos was completed, and the Zamorin granted an 
horta (garden) in perpetuity for the suppoit of the church. This 
property appears to have formerly belonged to Talichaiior, one of the 
four hereditary ministers of the King, and its extmit is now tradition- 
ally known here as forming the greater portion of the old 1 'ortuguoso 
Town bounded on the north by tho French and Danish factories, the 
latter situated at the Old Jailor Town Market; on the east by the 
Chetty houses ; south, the Moplali mosque of Pattmratu ; and west, 
the sea. But the aspeclTof the town has so much changed during the 
last half a century that the exact spots can be hardlj identified ; the 
glebe lands are now one of the densest business centres of tho town. 

“ Like in all European factories, the Vicar and the Factor liad the 
right to govern and administer justice over all their dependents. In 
1786 it appears * the Vicar of the Calicut Church imprisoned a Christian, 
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CHAP. XV. when some Christians backed by some Nairs entered the Church Districf, 
Calicot. without a and rescued the prisoner ; apon which the Revd. Yicar 

with the Revd. Padre Factor closed the Church and Factory, ami 

retired to Tanur, until the king Samory gave satisfaction for the out- 
rage.^ On the arrival of a Frigate ITma Senhora da Estrella^ Captain 
Antonio de Britto Freyra, the Regedores (ministers) offered the same, 
when a Covenant was made before Francisco Xavier, First Lieutenant 
of the Frigate, in the presence of Monsr. Martinville, ‘ Second factor 
of Mahim and First of Calicut for the Royal French Company, the 
Revd. Agostinbo Machado, Administrator of the Factory, and tin? 
Revd. Cyprianno do Amoriu, Vicar of the Church of this city of 
Calicut.’ 

“ By this treaty concluded with the Viceroy, Dorn Pedro do 
Noronho, Conde de Villa Verde, the Prime Minister, Nilenda Numbi, 
with the other Ministers and the King’s treasurer, Changarambi, wore 
to proceed to the beach, receive the said Revd. Padres and accompany 
them to the Church ; to seize the three Nairs, who wei e concerned in 
the case, and ‘ after well punishing them, according to their custom, 
make them confess who %vero the others, Christians as well as Nairs, 
who had released the prisoner ; to complete the factory, rebuild and 
enlarge the parochial houre, and make a straight broad road from thn 
factory to the beach so as t(j clear the view to the sea ; to pay the 
year’s rent duo, and to deliver the Olla of copper^ which the king had 
obliged himself to grant in confirmation of the treaty settled \\ith the 
State in 1724.” ' 

On the invasion of Malabar in 1766 by ITaidar Ali, the 
Portuguese Vicar and Factor obtained from the Nabob a grant 
confirming the rents, revenues and benefits of tho cliurch and tlio 
ancient privileges of the community and an order for tlie payment 
of 2,420 fanams yearly to the Padre * as this is an ancient custom.’ 
Tipu was less complaisant, and in 1788 the Vicar with most of 
his flock and the church plate took refuge in Tellicherry. On* 
their return in 1792 they found that the Honourable Company 
‘ had caused 500 eocoanut trees belonging to the church to be 
cut down * as they rendered ‘ the English factory close and 
unhealthy and impeded also the sight of the flag-staff.’ The 
Vicar demanded ‘a just indemnification and permission to 
collect the rent on houses built on ohurch ground agreeably 
to immemorial custom and privileges as per the Zamorin’s grant 
engraved on copper plate still preserved at Goas.’ Both claims 
were compounded for a monthly allowance of Es. 60 still paid to 
the Padre ‘ for his own maintenance, expenses for servants and 
repairs of the ohuroh.’ About the same time the community 
claimed the * ancient privileges granted to Christians of being 

* Logan’i Afalatar 11, p. cccxliii. 
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tried hy Christians ^ and protested against the jurisdiction of * a 
Peroga and other native officers, Mussalinans and Gontdos who 
are deemed infidels and who are ignorant of Christian hiw.’ Tlic 
claim was overruled as incompatihlo with British rule ; but the 
Vicar was allowed to attend Court, and expound tlie law of the 
Christians. Two schools attached to the church were opened soon 
afterwards. 

The building is picturesque, but from an architectural point 
of view is lacking in merit. Tho great bell is dated 1750 ; the 
smaller and older bell cracked and was re-cast in 1843. Tho 
images of the Virgin Mary and the Crucifixion, and a painting 
of tho Madonna and child were brouglit out by the Portuguese for 
their Chapel at Tanfir, and thence were removed to Calicut. They 
arc reputed to ho the work of tlie best artists of the age, and arc 
still in good preservation. A crown of gold was presented by a 
Mr. D^Souza in fulfilment of a vow made when lie was surronmlcd 
by a herd of wild elephants between Coimbatore and Palghat. 
T)io church was tiled about 1797 and has since been scvenil tiilies 
restored and enlarged. An orpliana^o and asylum were added in 
1862, a convent was also established by the Carmelite Mission, 
and the old parochial schools were converted at the same time into 
schools for boys and girls. A Bull of Pius IX placed the church 
in 1878 under the jurisdiction of the Jesuits. 

Chevay6r : three miles north-east of Calient. Siih- 
Begistrar^s office; Basel Mission leper asylum. Tlie now rifle 
range of the C^alicut detachment is here ; and a ro(‘k-cut cave 
exists in which pottery and parts of a sword were found. 

Kaimiparamba : ten miles east of Calicut, on tJie old road 
to Ariyakkdd and Ootacamund; celohratod for its tiriam or 
spiong of holy water. On certain holy days and festivals such as 
Sivardtri there is a miraculous flow of water into a small pit on a 
rocky hill, and high-caste pilgrims assemble by the tliousand to 
cleanse themselves of sin by drinking the water. At other times 
of the year the pit is dry. In the adjoining desams of Kal- 
palli and Palangdd hre an umbrella stone and rock-cut cave 
respectively. * 

Puthupddi: at the foot of the ghat, contains a police 
station, two travellers ^ IJtlngalows, and a small private liotel 
much frequented by travellers up and down the ghat. An 
experimental plantation of Castilloa rubber, the first in Malabar, 
was started at Ingapuzha near Puthupadi in 1882, but was 
abandoned soon afterwards. A new plantation of Para rubber has 
recently been opened. 
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. CHAP, xr. Tamarasseri; six miles from the foot of the pass of the 
Calicut, same name into the Wynaad ; once an important road centre 
and the meeting place of no less than three of Tipu*s gun roads. 
Travellers^ bungalow chattram ; dispensary; police station ; post 
office. Near the hospital is an ancient palace, now disused, 
belonging to the Kottayam Raja’s family, 

Inscriptions are fairly common in the taluk. They occur in 
Karipuram temple of Payimpalasseri amsam and desam ; in a 
temple of Manapuram desam of Parambatta Kavu amsam; in a 
temple of Pokkhr desam of Nadukkil amsam ; and in a temple in 
Talakolatthr amsam. Padinn&ttumuri amsam contains a number 
of interesting rock-cut caves. 
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OHIEAKKAL TALL'K. 


Chirakeal, th6 most nortliorly taluk of Malabar on the frontiers chap, xv. 
of Ooorg^ and South Canara, is included in the northern or Guirakkal. 
Tellicherry division of the district. The terraced character of 
the laterite formation is conspicuous, and except for tlio solitary 
eminence of Mount Deli on the seashore, and for the fact that 
the hills at the back of the taluk are lower than in the taluks 
further south, the general features of Chirakkal differ in no way 
from those of the rest of North Malabar. Except on the borders 
of Kdttayam, the ghat slopes have been practically denuded of 
valuable timber, and are covered with scrub jungle which extends 
far down into the plains. The rivers and waterways of the taluk 
have been dealt with in Chapter I above. The South Indian 
Eailway runs along the coast to South Canara with stations at 
Edakkdd, Cannanore, Azhikkal or B^lliapatam, Taliparainharoad 
(a signal station), Kannapuram, M«idayi (Pazhayangiidi), 
Kunnimangalam (Elimala) and Payyanur. Except in the south 
and along the coast, the taluk is badly off For roads, its 93 miles 
being only a small fraction of the total mileage of the district. 

The north-east of the taluk is roadless, sparsely inhabit(?d anti 
little known. 

Statistics on many points are given in the separate Appendix. 

Mappillas swarm along the coast, but are rare inland and com- 
pose only 24 per cent, of the population. Noticeable in the 
backward parts of the interior are two hill tribes, the Vettuvans 
2Kid Mdvildns. Their civilisation is of the most elementary 
nature, and an apron of leaves is the sole garment of the Vettuvaii 
women. As elsewhere the soils belong almost entirely to tlie 
red ferruginous series. Unoccupied dry lauds mensuro upwards 
of 440 square miles or nearly two-thirds of the total area. A 
great proportion of these lands is uncultivable hill, rock and 
jungle. The large extent^ in the centre of the taluk devoted to 
the growing of thatching grass is a peculiarity of Chirakkal. 

Punam is the principal drj^ cultivation. The pepper grown in the 
north and north-east, which commercially is known as 1 alipa- 
ramba pepper, is the finest produced in Malabar. Paddy and 
cocoanuts are the staple wet and garden crops. Cardamoms grow 
nn the hills in some of the eastern amsams, and at Anjarakkandi 
‘8 a large cinnamon plantation. Kaipdd wet cultivation is 
CQinmoii along the coast, and n^ndra plantains are raised, though 
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CHAP. XV. not to the same extent as in Kottayam. Industries are few. The 
Chib&kkal. weaving industries of Taliparamba and Cannanore, and the boll 
metal work of Kunnimangalam have already been referred to i a 
Chapter VI. There are no Q-overnment forests in the taluk. 
The usual big game is found on the ghat slopes, and a herd of 
spotted deer still survives on Mount Deli. Crocodiles are so 
, numerous and grow to such a size in the Mount Deli river as 

to be a positive danger, and occasionally the whole country side 
turns out to wage war upon thorn. 

For purposes of administration Chirakkal, which formerly 
was divided into the two taluks of Kavvdyi and Chirakkal, 
lb organised into 76 amsaras and 272 desams. The Tahsildar 
is assisted Deputy Talisildars stationed at Payyanur and 
Taliparamba. 

Anjarakkandi : one of tho most interesting amsams in 
Chirakkal taluk. In 1707 the Honourable Company decided to 
open at this place a plantation of coffee, cinnamon, pepper, 
nutmeg, cassia, sugarcane an,d sandal- wood plants, ‘ such products 
as from time immemorial formed the valuable articles of exchange 
between Malabar and the distant nations.* Mr. Murdoch Brown 
the originator of the scheme, a merchant of Mahe, who had joined 
the Company’s service on the fall of the settlement in 1793, was 
appointed overseer and manager ; and by an agreement signed 
on December 31 1797 ' he agreed that, if the Honourable Court 
of Directors disapproved, he would t.ako over the plantation on 
his own account and repay the Company all the money, principal 
and interest, expended thereon. In 1799 the terms of tho 
agreement were enforced, and the plantation which the Company 
had found too expensive was handed over to Mr. Brown. A 
survey was made and the transfer finally effected by Major 
Maclcod ill 1802. The estate was leased to Mr. Brown for 99 
years and he was granted the following rights : — (a) the posses- 
sion of lands which he had already cleared or purchased on behalf 
of the Company amounting to 459 acres ; (5) the right to clear 
and occupy all waste land within the five taras or desams of the 
amsam; (<?) the right to purchase frt)m the owners the' lands 
occupied by private persons amounting to 918 acres. Mr. Brown 
on his part was responsible for the whole revenue on the five 
taras amounting to Rs. 5,857, and was to pay back by instalments 
the expenses already incurred by the Company amounting to 
lakhs. In the next year 1803 the plantation was devastated by 
the Pyohy rebels, and Mr. Brown claimed the remission of the 

' Logan’s Treaties, ii. CLIX. 
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jimount he had agreed to puy. Tiic iirnUor was loft inisottlod for ciiAi*. xv. 
1 3 years, and finally in 1817 a frodi agreement was drawn up ('hirakkai.. 
confirming that of 1802, the particulars of which hud been lost. 

One or two auiinport iut alterations were luade. Since thcMi the 
descendants of Mr. Brown riniiained in undisturbed jiossession 
of the estate, paying in osio kist the whole revenue of the amsam. . 

The lease was held to have expireil in 1901, and has now been 
cancelled, and the amsam has been surveyed and settled. The 
lands which were held by private janmis at the time of the lease 
to Mr, Brown, and in which the lessee had meridy the right of 
collecting the (iovernmont revenue, have been registered as the 
private janmam of the several owners. 'Dse lands of which 
the janmam right had boon purchased by the East India Company 
before the date of the lease and handed over to the lessee, as well 
as the lands purchased by the le.ssGe during tlu^ currency of thii 
lease, have been registered as the private Janmam of the lessee’s 
heirs. The remaining lands, which wore waste at the time of 
the lease, have been registered as Government jaumam^ and 
«)ccupancy pattas have beenissneil fpr them to the lessee’s heirs ; 
but by a special concession sindi of them as have not yet been 
brought under permanent occupation are treated as unoccupied 
dry, and charged Janmahhayam annually but assessment only 
when actually cultivated.^ The estate has hardly maintained its 
character as a plantation of special products ; it is rather an 
ordinary Malabar janmam estate, albeit a very well iranagcd one. 

Coffee was first grown liere in Mnlabar, and from Anjarakkandi 
seems to have been intr(;duced into the Wyimad at Maiiaiitoddy 
some time before 1825. A large plot of cinminir.n is a feature 
♦)f the amsam, and Anjarakkandi white pepper is famous in 
the London market. The Brown family has a large rnmbling old 
•house on the banks of the Anjarakkandi river. There is a suii- 
i'egi.'‘trar’s office in tlio amsam. 

Cannanore : the hoad-quarters of the taluk is the municipality 
and cantonment of Cannanore (population 27,811), the fourth 
town, the fourth port and the most important military station in 
Malabar, Apart from the taluk and military offices, the principal 
public buildings are a District Munsiff’-s (burt, sub-registrar’s 
office, municipal hospital and high school, police station, sea 
customs* office, and tf^vellcrs’ bungalow. Tliere is also a 
comfortable hotel. The working of the municipality lia.s been 
discussed in the preceding chapter. 1’hree miles north of tlio 
town on the Baliapatam road is one of the six contra! jails in the 
presidency. 

' O.O., No. 281, dated 2utli Marcli IJKX;, .and No. 610, dated 7tli Juno pKK?. 
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CHAP. XV^. Caiiiianore, though tho reduction of its garrison has dimin- 
CmiAKXAL. ished its iinportanoc, is one of the pleasantest places on tlie 
Malabar coast. Its climate is cooler than that of Calicut ; and tlio 
sea breezes blow unimpeded over the healthy open inaidan, wliicli 
serves both as a parade ground and a pl \y ground for tho troops, 
and where excellent golf links have been laid out. The town is 
large and straggling, and is composed of two detached portions, 
known locally as the Old town and the Clinton ment. Between the 
two, oh a promontory jutting out into the sea, is the old Fort S. 
Angelo, now enclosing within its walls a modern lighthouse. 
South of the promontory is a curving bay, fringed witli groves 
ofcocoanut palms and tho low irregular houses of^old Cannanore, 
among which the white washed palace of the Ali Raja and a 
picturesque old mosque are conspicuous. Here Mdppillns swarm ; 
and the crooked lanes between their shops n-nd warehouses are 
often too narrow for any but foot passengers. North and north- 
east of the fort the barracks, the European churches and cemete- 
ries, the commissariat offices and the little village of Rarnacheri 
are grouped round the extonseve inaidan, and further north still 
are the bungalows of the military officers. Bast of the railway 
is another open plain and a long line of mouldering barracks, 
relics of the time when Cannanore was the head-quarters of the 
Malabar and South Canara brigade. 

Fort S. Angelo is massively built of laterite, and is triangular 
in shape wdth a ditch on the land- ward side and strong tiankiug 
bastions. A fort of this name was built here in lo05 ^ by A Imeidfi 
the first Portuguese viceroy of India, but tho present building is 
of later date. The Dutch, who acquired it from tho Portuguese 
in 1663, sold it to the Ali Raja in 1772, from whom it was taken 
by storm in 1790. The fort is now occupied by a guard relieved^ 
daily from the uetachment of British troops stationed at Canna- 
nore. On the little tongue of land , now overgroAvn with casuarina 
trees, which projects into the sea on the west, the shoal of crahs 
must have come forth, which saved the garrison from starvation 
during tho siege of lo07 (see p. 40). On the east at the 
entrance of the covered way is a well. In 1507 this well was a 
bowshot from the walls ; and during tho siege ‘ every time the 
Portuguese wished to draw water therefrom they had to cut thoir 
way through the besiegers,^ till Fernandez, an Engineer, hit upon 
the expedient of mining a passage as far as tho well and drawing 
off the supply underground. The fort still mounts a few obsolete 

^ Or] 507} the exact date is uncertain. Tlio rurluj^ncae had a factory at 
Cannanore in 1602. The pl^ce wae then one of the chief-ports for Vijayanayar. 

• (See Varthema’s Travels, p. 123, Barbosa, p, 160, Linachoten I, p. 67.) 
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jruns, and until coinpnratively recent times its (’unjreons wore 
vised as a jail. 

In the old town, as stated above, is the palace of the Aii Raja 
of Oannanore. The Kdraldlpatti traces the history of the family 
back to the inevitable Cherainan Peruraal (see p. 40 above); 
but tradition is tolerably unanimous that the first chieftain was 
a Nayar, by name Arayan Kiilangara Niiyar, one of the ministers 
of the Kolattiri, who embraced Islam and adopted the name 
Muhammad Ali about the end of the eleventh or beginning of 
the tAvelfth century A. 1). Owing to his ability he was retained in 
the service of the Kolattiri ; and his successors, known as the 
Mammdli Kidavns, were the hereditary ministers of the Kolattiri. 
Tradition says that they were admitted to all the Kolattiri’s most 
important councils and that they stood with sw^ord point resting 
on a hox, implying that whatever was delcrmined upon they 
would find the money tlierofor. Hamilton speaks of Oannanore 
being under the sway oi ‘ Adda Raja, a Mahomedaii Malahar 
prince, who upon occasion can bring near 20,000 men into the 
field.’ Ali Mussa, tliefiftli of the line, is said to have coiupiered 
somo of the Maidive islands for the Kolattiri, and to have been 
rewarded for his services with an annual grant of 18,000 fannius 
from the I’eveniies of the islands, and with the port of Cannanoro 
and the desams of Kanattur and • Kaiiotchala on the mainland. 
The Laccadives were probably colonised from Kolattanad at an 
earlier period. They are said to have been conferred with the 
title of Ali Fiuja, * lord of the deep,' ' uimiu the head of the Canuu 
nore lamily by the Kolattiri in 1550 in return for a fixed tiibate- 
Fram this time the Ali Rajas prospered. Their trading fleens 
covered the sea; and by the end of the sevcnteoiith c’ontury they 
^ were ti thorn in the side of their nominal suzerain. Tlieir attitude 
towards the Honourable Company was usually unfriendly. They 
intrigued against them with the Dutch and French in turn, and 
their consistent support of Haidar was one of the most danger- 
ous features of the Mysorean invasion. Finally in 1790 
Cannanore, ‘ that nest of enemies ’ was stormed by General 
Abercromby. In spite of her persistent treachery the Bibi, 
the lady who was then h(?ad of the family, w'as generously treated, 
and no distinction was drawn between her and the other ruling 
princes of Malabar. Tier dominions were leased to her in 1.79^^ ; 
and three years later by an agreement drawn up on October 28tli 
1796 ® she consented to pay -Rs. 15,000 per annum being the 

’ word Ali in this titio is. according to Gomlci-t, propfrly tho MulajAlara 
dzhi, Sea ; and not the ordinary Muhammadan iniun*. 

' Logan’s Treatieii, ii, CXXVI. 
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CHAP. XV. Jumma on the houses and piirrams, etc., situated at and uour 
CniBAXKAL. Cannanore, on my trade to the Laccadive islands, and on my 
Jenm properly on the said islands.’ The agreement inoioly 
farmed the collection of the land revenue ; but, unlike tlio otln r 
Kajas, tlie Bibi was punctual in her payments, and the lease was 
never revoked. In course of time its nature was forgotten, and 
in the minds of her descendants it assumed the dignity of a 
treaty Their pretensions seem to have been admitted, and in 
1824 the Bibi was ‘ regularly supplied with a guard of honour 
fi'om the military station at Cannanore ’ and was ‘ very strict in 
exacting this homage to her rank.’ ^ The Karar lands measuring 
about 3,092 acres have now been surveyed and classified; and 
the question of terminating the Karar and settling the lands ns 
ryotwari is pending (1007). A lamp is kept constantly bnrniug 
in one of the rooms of the Arakkal ^ palace, as it is called, the 
belief being that only so long as it remains alight will the 
prosperity of the family coiitinuo. In oldoii times the llaja’s 
cat was a bnrden to tlie fishermen, one fish from each boat being 
h(ir portion. Subsequently a, toll of two pios on each sucjcessful 
boat was substituted for the fisli. 

Chirakkal: an amsam about four miles north of Csnina- 
nore and quite close to the jail. The palace of the Chirakkal 
Raja IS hero, a block of bideous buildings round a large tank, 
The family is one of the most ancient and honourable in Malabar, 
and under the title of the Kolattiris appears frequently in the 
preceding pages. The legendary origin ot the family is tliat one 
Kshatriya and two Sudra women, strangers from a foreign land, 
were stranded at Mount Deli. (Jheramdn Perumal took tliein 
all to wife. For the Kshatriya w’^oman he built a palace at 
Elimala •" or Mount Deli, and he conferred upon l\er oftspriug the i 
title of Elibhupan, ruler of Eli, with the heirdom of the kingdom. 
Karip^d in Kurumatthr aitiBam is tlie origitnd family seat. 
Thence they moved to the Eli kovihujam or palace near Mount 
Deli, and the site of one of their residences in this neighbourliood 
is still marked by a Binall but ancient temple with an inscription 
in mte%hntUi characters near the big l^^mantalli temple on the 
banks of the river, near Kavvayi. Here they wore established 
as the kings of Eli, ‘ afraid of nobody,’ as early as the 13th 
century when Marco Polo touched at Mount Doli,^ and their 

' Thirty yearn in India by Major H. Bovati, 11. 173. 

" Arakkal means literally * at the palace.' 

’ Aocordinff to Gtindert the name should be spelt Echi. 1 liave kept tho 
moro iisQfd spoiling, as the derivation is by no means certain. 

= Yule’s mrco Polo, Vol. II., Book III, Ch. XXIF, 
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Ivingdom seems to liave included tlio Mjilayjnain i'onntrv in iho r\\\v xv 
South Canara district and to have stretched ns far as tlie Kotta nnu.vKKM 

river on the south. During their residence at the Kli huvilnijum 

the family after the fasldon of Malabar iarmuh s])lit up into two 
main branches, the Udayamangalani and Talli Ijraiichcs. Tlie 
eldest male of the family was the Kolattiri, who had his own 
property and lived apart from the rest of tlic family in 
resideuces at Madayi, Valarpattanani and other places, 'rijo 
dissensions whicli rent tlie family and IimI to the ultimate dis- 
memberment of Kolattannd have been described in (-hapter 11 
above. The Udayamangalam branch is now extinct, and the 
])roscnt Itaja belongs to one of the numerous otfsiioots of the 
L*alli brancih. Ue is still a great landed proprhdor, and enjoys 
Si mdUJchdna of more than Es. 12,n0(b 'Phe total mdlikhano of 
the family is Its. 22,127-1-5. 'Phe Chirsikksil oi* Kolattiri fsimily 
is closely allied with that of the Mfiharajahs of 'Prsiviincon^ The 
two families have always observed pollution, when d(niths lisivo 
ocenrrod in either house ; and the 'Pravancore dynasty would 
hsive come to an end long ago but fov the adoption of heirs from 
the Chirakkal farrily. 

Ettikulam : a small village lying a mile south of Monut * 

Deli ; distinguished only for a small fort built probably by tliu 
Portuguese and subsecpiontly held successively by the Krinudi and 
tlie English. It was once a notorious pirate .stronghohl. 

Irukkur: six miles soutli-ca.st of Srikainlapurain ; an im- 
portant Mappilla village on the road from Cannuiioro which joins 
al Iritti the high road uj) tho Peramlnidi ghat. dVavollors’ 
bungalow: sub-registrar’s ofTice: police station. Tlie \ralar- 
pattanam river is navigable for small boats as far as Iriikkui*, and 
Jiuich timber is lloated down from this point to Ihiliapatam. 

Maddyi : or l*nzhayaiigadi. Police station; railway station ; 
travellers* bungalow ; sub-registrar's otHce. Uiose to the trav- 
ellers* bungalow tlx* west are the lines of an ancient tort, and 
further north in the midst of a. desolate, rooky ]»lain are 
traces of many walls and biiibiings and an old tank, still known 
as the Jews' tank. The fort wai probably the ( 'anarese redoubt 
Captured by the British in I7dd ; but may bo (m or near the .site of 
the old Eli fort of the Kolattiri family, built, according to the 
Keralolpiitti, by Eli Perum^l, the eighth of the lino. East of 
Iho bungalow is the principal temple of the Chirakkal tamily ; 
und near thereto is a natural cave extending for some <I istjincc 
<mder a ledge of laterite rock. Tlie month of the cayo is \cr> 
narrow, and it should be entered with cure and a bright light. 
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CITAP. XV. The writer's explorations were brought to a premature conclusion 
CiiiKAKKAL. by a slumbering python. The ‘Jews tank' points to an oarlv 
colony of .Tews, probably in the palmy days of the kingdom 
of Eli. Some MSS. of Duarte Barbosa refer to this colony 
‘ After this at the foot of the mountain to the south is a town 
called Mazare, very ancient and well off, in whicli live Moors ami 
(jentiles and Jews ; those Jews are of the language of the 
country ; it is a long time that they have dwelt in this place.' * 
There is also an allusion to them in the ancient Malayalam poem, 
the Payyanur Pnttdla. 

But the most interesting building in Madiiyi i.s the beautiful 
old mosque in the bazaar below the bnngalow, which was founded 
by Malik Ibn Dinar bimsolf. If tboro be any truth in the 
tradition of Chcramdn Perumdrs pilgrimage to Mecca ami Malik 
Thu Dinar’s mission to Malabar, the Arabic iiiscriptioii within the 
mosque, wliich commemorates its erection in A.D. 1 121, 'is of 
extreme chroiiological importance. ‘ A block of wliite marbhi in 
the mosque is said to have been broiigJit over I'rom Arabia by the 
founder. * 

Payyanur : the northernmost amsani of the Malabar coast 
line; celebrated as the seat of the seventeen Narnbhdiri illams of 
the Payyanfir gramum These Nambhdiris are unique among 
Brahmans in that they follow the marnmakkatfdyam law of 
inheritance. 1’he gruiuani was one of the sixty-four founder] hy 
Parasu Kaman. Payyanur is now the head-quarters of a Deputy 
Tahsildar. It has a railway station, police station and sub- 
registrar’s office ; and at Xavvuyi, 4 miles olf on the coast, there 
is a travellers’ bungalow. 

SrikandapuraiXl : in Chuzhali amsam, ton miles due cast of 
Taliparamba; once an important point on the trade route frofli 
Malabar to Coorg, and still a populous Mappilla village. 
Mr. Logan identified this place with the ‘ Zaraftau ’ of the 
Tabafut-l-Mujaliidiii, the site of one of Malik Ibn Dinar’s 
mosques ; and the tradition that the Chuzhali Nambiyar, some tiiuo 
warden of the marches and still the most powerful janmi in this 
part of the taluk, is descended from^ Cheraman Perumdl hy his 
alliance with one of the two Sudni women stranded at Mount Deli 
lends some colour to the theory. There is a police station at 
Srikandapurara. 

' The Coastm of Hast Africa and Malabar, p. 149. Conf. Yuln’s Marco Polo, V"*. 
I, Book II , Ch. XXTV, foot-note. Ma/.sn* is written in Bowlaodson’s TohaJ> < I- 
Muiihidin * .Jlubaee Murawee.* Both aro corruptions of tlio Arabic Hili Mara^ h 
which itself is the equivalent of Madajrili, the nnoient nnmo of M4dAyi. 
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Taliparamba; fourteen miles north-east of Uaiuiauoro ; tl»o 
liead-quarters of a Deputy Talisildar, ami District MunsilT : 
si]l> registrar’s offioo : police station: travellers’ bungalow: 
dispensary: Dasol Mission outstation : post office. There are 
many sepulchral caves at this place, and two famous temples, 
the Taliparamba and Tricliainmaram temples. Tlio niaUi 
piirdnns of the former or Lakshmipuram temple are long and 
elaborate. A king of Oudh built the first temple here over i\ 
lingam presented to him by Parvathi. The temple was restored 
b} Parasu Raman; and a well within the precincts, wliich now is 
kept under lock and key, was filled l)y him with diamonds and 
other precious stones. The fine gopnrnms of the toiiiple wore 
partially blown up by the Mysoreans and now make an imj^rossivc 
gateway. An inscription on a granite slab in a Isithing shed on 
the banks of the tank below the temple records the fact tlnit flic 
shed’was built in A. I). lf)2J* (M.E. 700;, and nnoflier inscription 
dated 1778 exists at the foot of a neighbouring banyan tre(‘. On 
a hill near the temple are the ruins of a small mud fort, one of 
the Cimaresc. outposts captured by .the British in 17f!0. Tlie 
festival hold at the Tricliammaram festival in the month of March 
attracts thousands of pilgrims. An e.Kperi mental pop])cr garden 
lias been established near Taliparaml>a. 

Valarpattanam ; or Baliapatam or Azhikkal, five miles from 
('annanore on the coast road, a thriving Msippilla town, a minor 
port of some importance, nnd a station on the South Jndian 
it lilway. It is situated on the south bank of the river of the .same 
name clo.se to its mouth. Police station; sub-registrar’s otiicjc. 
The town is rich in Malay iilam and Mnppilla trmlitions. \ allal)ha 
I’orumdl, the eleventh of the Perumals, here found a lingam, and 
l?iiilt a shrine over it and a fort to protc(d. it on the hiinks of the 
Neytara river, as the river was then called. Valarpattanam was 
his chosen seat and the residence appointed by him for the kings 
e[ Kerala. In Cheramdn Perumal’s time it was, with Trikkariy ur 
JUid Tirundvayi, ono of the three holy ])iaces of Malabar. Snbscj- 
<]uently it became one of the principal ])Iaces of residence of 
the Kolattiri ; and the roiAains of an ancient fort magniliconily 
placed in a commanding position above the Mnppilla village 
till exist on a lofty cliff overhanging the river. Within the fort 
the ruins of a temple, possibly the shrine built by Vallabha 
Perumdl; and in the adjoining w'a&te ground the hodir-s of 
•leceased Rajas are still burnt. On the south is ono of the most 
famous of the many temples of the Kolattiri dy nasty, the Kalari- 
vattukkal or fencing school temple, dedientod to the family 
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CHAP. X7. goddess Brigiivjithi. In ancient times Nayars accused of theft 
CiiiRAKKAL. 01 * caste offences underwent the boiling oil ordeal in Valarpafta- 
nain fort. 

I'here are twelve mosques in the town. The oldest and most 
picturesque is held by some to be one of the original mosque of 
Malik Ibu Dinar, bnt Ibn Batata’s story is that it was foundod 
by an early Kolattiri convert to Islam. 

“ We next came to Dadkanan, which is a largo city abounding 
with gardens, and situated upon a mouth of the sea. In this jiro 
found the betel-loaf and nut, the coooaimt and colocassia. Without 
the city is a larg<) pond for retaining water; about whicli are gardens. 
The king is an infidel. His grand-fatlier, who had become Muliaiu- 
madan, })iult its mosque and made the |)ond. The cause of tlu? grand- 
father’s receiving Islaniism was a tnm, over wliioh ho had built tiic 
mosque. This tree is a great wonder ; its leaves ar(» green, and like 
those of tlie fig, except only that they are soft. Th(.* tree is adh d 
Darakhti Shahad<d (tlio tree of testimony), darakht meaning troo. 1 
was told ill these parts that this tree does not generally drop its 
leaves; but at the season of autumn in ev(‘ry year, one of tlieni 
(diangGs its colour, first to yellow, tlion to red ; and that upon tliis is 
written with the pen of power, ‘There is no God but God; Muhumniail 
is the Prophet of God;’ and that this leaf alone falls. Very ninny 
Muhammadans, wdio Avere worthy of belief, told m» this ; and said that 
they had witnessed its fall, and had road the writing ; and fuither, 
that every year, at the time of the fall, credible persons among th<‘ 
Muharamadaiis, as well as others of the infidels, sat beneath the tivc 
waiting for the fall of the leaf ; and wdieii this took place, that tin? 
one-half was taken by the Muhaminaduns, as a blessing, and for fin* 
purpose of < uring their diseases ; and the other by the king of tlie 
infidel city, and laid up in his treasury as a blessing ; and that this 
is constiintly rc'ccived among them. Now the graiid-fatlier of tlu‘ 
present king could read the Arabic ; lie witnessed therefore the i’aTl 
of the leaf, r(‘ad the insciiption, and understanding its import, bccaiue 
a Muhammadan accordingly. At tlio time of his death he appoinb^il 
his son, who was a violent infidel, to succeed him. TJiis man adhen d 
^ to his own religion, cut down the tree, tore up its roots and effaced 

^ eveiy vestige of it. After two years the tree grew, and regained its 

original state, and in this it now is. This king died suddenly ; arul 
none of his infidel descendants, since his time, has done anything to 
the tree.” '■ 

Few other places of interest remain to be noticed. Oaths taken 
in the Pattuvdd temple in Pattiivam arnsam are still of peculiar 
sanctity. The party that takes the oath pays 21 fanams to the 
temple and the other party 22 fanams. A burning lamp is place! 

’ bee’s Travels of Ihn BaUita, p, 167, 
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in a small slirine attaclied to tlie main building, and the oath is 
administered, hy the priest in the words of the order of the civil 
court read out the commissioner. The priest certiRes to the 
performance of the oath. Two ancient inscriptions, as yet unread, 
exist in the Eamantalli temple in the amsam of the same name on 
the western slope of Mount Deli, another on a broken slab in the 
Velam temple in Kandakkdyi amsam, and yet another in Maniyhr 
Ibmple in the amsam of the same name. A. dose of sacred water 
administered by the priest of the Peralassdri temple in Makreri 
amsam is believed to be of peculiar elRcacy as an antidote to snake 
poison. 


CHA1\ XV. 
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OOOHIN TALUK. 


CHAP. XV, Cochin in distinct from the rest of Malabar, and consists of tho 
Cochin. town of British Cochin, and seventeen other tiny patches 

British territory, pdttama, all embedded in the Native States of 
Travanoore and Cochin. It is the smallest taluk of the presi- 
dency, containing an area of about two square miles and a 
population of 21,042 ; and is remarkable for the literacy of its 
inhabitants, and tho numbers of its Christian population. The 
occupations of tlie people are mainly industrial, and agriculture is 
of only secondary importance. But the soils are for the most 
part rich alluvial deposits such as the cocoanut loves, and the 
gardens of the taluk are of an excellence unsurpassed in Malabar, 
'rhe few wet lands in and near Cochin town are valualde 
properties, but more because prices rule high in the town than 
because the soil is eminecitly suited for paddy cultivation. 
Statistics on these and many other points of interest are given in 
tho separate Appendix. 

British Cochin : the head-quarters of tho taluk, and the seat 
of the officer who unites in his own person the offices of the 
Deputy Collector and Subordinate Judge. Local affairs are 
entrusted to a municipal council, constituted in 1866 (see 
p. 377) and other important officials are the Port Officer, the 
Assistant Superintendent of Customs, the Shoristadar-Magistrate 
and the Sub-Eegistrar, who is also the Deputy CollecWs head 
clerk. There are a post and telegraph office, a municipal hospital, 
a travellers’ bungalow and a police station. A lighthouse exhibits* 
from the south-western bastion of the old fort a group occulting 
light of 1,250 candle power, visible twelve miles out to sea. The 
population of Cochin is 19,274. 

The town is built on a narrow strip of land lying between the 
backwater and the sea on the south of the mouth of the Cochin 
river. The southern extremity of the# island of Vypeen on the 
north bank of the river also belongs to the British Government 
and is included in the municipality. 

The Cochin river is now the main outlet to the sea of the 
immense system of backwaters that run parallel with the coast 
from Cranganore to Trivandrum ; and to it the present town 
owes not only its importance, but its very existence. The 
tradition is that in 1341 A.D. the backwater burst through the 
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narrow sand banks which separated tlienj from the sea at Cooliin. 
and made anew outlet ; the island Vypeen is said to liave been 
thrown up at the same time, and from that date a new era, known 
as the Pudu Veppu or era of the new bank, began. The forma- 
tion of the new island could hardly have been synchronous with 
the formation of the new outlet ; but the features of the coast 
are constantly altering, the counteraction of river flood and sea 
current tends continually to form new sand banks and lagoons, 
and an exceptional monsoon is always liable to result in the 
closing of existing outlets and the opening of new ones. At the 
beginning of the Christian era and for some centuries afterwards, 
Cranganore, now a small village celebrated only for its Cock- 
festival, was the seat of the Perumals and a tnide centre, whose 
fame had stretched as far as Home, while Cochin ai)j)areiitly did 
not exist ; and the inference is that eitlier tlie coast line was 
whht is now the eastern bank of tlie backwater, or the main 
outlet to the backwater v/as at Cranganore. In either case the 
formation of the island of Vypeen and the scouring of a deep 
channel at Cochin would be easily explicable; and the Pudu 
Veppu era, which seems to have been first used by the Christians 
of the Narakkal church, may commemorate either tlie establish- 
ment of the first church on the island, or the date when the island 
first became cultivable, which according to the Keralolpatti was 
about the time traditionally assigned to the era. The name of 
Vypeen seems to be strictly applicable to the southern extremity 
of the island, and the scouring of a deep channel at Cochin would 
naturally have resulted in accretion immediately to the north of 
the outlet. There is in any case no reason to doubt that the 
history of Cochin as a seaport began abimt the 11th century ; 
^and that it gradually superseded Cranganore as an emporium of 
trade ; and in course of time the Jews and other settlers in 
Cranganore seem to have emigrated to its more flourishing rival. 

Cochin is the earliest European settlemeut in India. On 
December 24th, 1500, a Portuguese fleet under the command of 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral anchored in what must have seemed to the 
sailors the finest natural 4iarbour their eyes Lad ever seen. It 
was the second Portuguese expedition to India sent by the king of 
Portugal to follow up the discoveries made by V asco Da Gama two 
years before. They had already touched at Calicut ; but, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to open a factory, had come to open rupture 
with the Zamorin, and had sailed further south in quest of a 
cargo. Their reception at Cochin was very different. T|ie Raja, 
the hereditary enemy of the Zamorin, received them with open 
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' OHA^ xV. Anns, and afforded them each facilities for trade that within twenty 
Cochin, days their ships were full. Cabral then sailed off, leaving a few 

— • Portuguese in charge of the small foctory he had established. In 

1502 the great Vasco Da Gama himself landed at Cochin, and con< 
eluded a treaty of commerce with the Baja. On his departure the 
Zamorin invaded Cochin with 50,000 Ndyars, and the Raja had to 
take refuge with the few Portuguese factors in a small fort in 
Vypeen. The timely arrival of Francisco d* Albuquerque with 
a fleet of six vessels on September 2nd, 1503, raised the siege, 
and the Portuguese then proceeded to build a small fort at the 
mouth of the river on its south bank for the protection of 
their trade. This fort dignified by the name of Manuel, the 
king of Portugal, was the first European fort in India. 

Protected by its fort, the Portuguese settlement at Cochin 
rapidly increased in prosperity, and until Goa was built, was 
looked upon as the official residence of the Viceroy of all the 
Indies ; and several of the religious orders of Eome established 
themselves in the town. The first Viceroy, Francisco de 
Almeida, arrived in 1505. ‘In 1521 Vasco Da Gama paid his 
second visit to Cochin, but this time he came only to die. 
He expired on the 24th December 1524, and was buried 
probably in the chancel of the present Government church. A 
few years later however his body was removed to Portugal, and 
was interred in the family vault at Vidigueira. Quite lately it was 
removed to a tomb at Belem, the port whence he sailed in quest 
of the Indies. St. Francis Xavier passed through Cochin on liis 
way to his mission fields near Cape Comorin; and in 1557 at the 
request of Sebastian, king of Portugal, one of the churches of 
Cochin, Santa Cruz, was raised to the dignity of a Cathedral by 
a bull of Pope Pius IV. In 1577 the first book printed in India, 
was issued at Cochin by the Society of Jesus. In 1585 the town 
was visited by the English traveller Balph Fitch, who with a 
band of adventurers came to India by way of Aleppo, Baghdad 
and the Persian Gulf. In 1634 with the permission of the 
Portuguese a small factory was opened at Cochin by the English 
East India Company. , 

Cochin at this time was a city of great trade, and second in 
importance only to Goa in Portuguese India. But the star of the 
Portuguese was now on the wane and was soon to set for ever in the 
iflast. In 1661 the Dutch under Van Goens appeared before the 
town, and occupied Vypeen, where they established a small fort, 
Cidled Fort Orange. Their first attacks were repulsed, and on the 
approach of the monsoon they retired leaving 706 men in Fort 
Orange. They returned to ^e attack in October of the same 
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year; and after a lieroio resistance) the Portuguese cnpituluted in 
clanaary 1663. The English at once received notice to cjuit, and 
retired toPonndni. 

The Dutch remained in possession for 132 years and greatly 
improved the town. One of their first acts was to expel from the 
j)lace all Portuguese or Spanish priests ; after which, in an 
unfortunate access of puritancial zeal, t1iey destroyed most of the 
convents and all the churches, except the church of the Franciscan 
Friars, which they converted into their own chapel, and the 
cathedral of Santa Cruz which they retained as a storehouse. The 
Koman Catholic community, in consequence of tliese measures, 
deserted the town in a body, and declined to enter into any 
mercantile transactions with the Dutch. A compromise was 
finally effected ; and permission was given to the Eoman Catholics 
to erect a church in Vypeen, and to remove to it any of the 
internal fittings from the church of the Franciscans they might 
desire. The church now existing in Vypeen was accordingly built, 
and dedicated to Our Lady of Hope. The altar and old screen 
of the church are said to have once* belonged to the church of 
S. Francis. In the latter years of the seventeenth century the 
famous ‘ Hortus Malabaricus * was compiled at Cochin, by a 
Carmelite Monk, named Mathaeus, under the auspices of the 
Governor, Van Rheede. 

In 1697 the Dutch, in pursuance of their jKjlicy of cutting 
down expenses, contracted the old Portuguese fort to one-third of 
its former size, but they strengthened the new works by seven 
strong bastions named respectively after the names of the seven 
united Provinces of Holland. In rebuilding the fort they took 
great care to leave the old Portuguese streets, now called by Dutch 
flames, standing. The most important streets at that time were 
de Linde (Lime tree) Straat ; Heere (Gentleman’s) Straat ; de 
Peterceelie Straat (Parsely street) ; de Bree Straat (Broad street); 
de Smee Straat (Smith’s street) ; de Osse Straat (Ox street) ; de 
Burgen Straat (Burgers street) ; and de Kalven Straat (Calf 
street). Cochin in Dutch times is thus described by Dr. Day ‘ : — 

“ The Dntoh Cochin fort^ according to Stavorinus, was nearly semi- 
circular, and about a mile and a half in circumference : on the land 
side were six large bastiouc^ and a cavalier to the eastward : an 
irregular work on the water side, a substantial loopholed wall ter- 
minating at its eastern extremity in a ravelin, before the cavalier ; a 
wet ditch ran round these works, whilst before it was a covered way* 
and glacis. 

* Ltmd of the Perumdls, p, 126. For description of the town in Portuguese 
times see Voyage of Pyrard deLaval, 1, 486 j and Voyage of Lmsoftofen, 1, 67. 
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CHAP. XV. “ The north, or river side, was defended by batteries, whilst a stono 
Cochin, wharf, or more properly speaking a plain wall, was ereoted on tlio 

river face, which served two purposes, to protect its banks from the 

threatening eifeots of the freshes, and also for a landing place. 
Either its construction was very faulty, or the materials were inferior, 
as in 1821, much of it had fallen in, and extensive repairs were deemed 
uecessary : this may however have been in some degree due to the 
current of the river setting in against it. 

The soa, or west face, was protected by a ravelin, the east by 
morasses and a strong wall, and the west by walls and a wet ditch. 
There were throe small gates, one to the west the By-gate, another to 
the east called the New-gatc, and one on the north the lliver-j^ate. 
Along each side of the wider streets, and ramparts,- were Portia trees 
[Thti^enia pttpuinea), left by Portuguese, and under their grateful shade, 
the inhabitants of an evening lounged or promenaded. A small but 
elegant, public garden -was kept up inside the fort, and a larger ouo 
near the Governor’s house : in the vicinity of which the richer classes 
possessed Bungalows. There Avoro also others on the neighbouring 
islands. 

“ The pieces of artillery iu the fort consisted of 95 of iron, six 
of brass, and two inortsrs. Five hundred and tliirty Europeans’ 
and thirty-seven natives were considered a suflicient garrison. 'This 
reduction in power caused the Dutch to fall considerably iiij the 
estimation of the natives, and they became but little feared by the 
surrounding people. 

“ The 2 >riiici})al buildings within the fort were the CommaiKhint’s 
house on the north-west bastion, and the only ono built on the Dutch 
model. ^J’he Governor’s house, was half a mile to the south, divided 
from the fort by a long sandy plain. There was an hotel at which 
the Dutch paid a rupee a day for board and lodgings, and persons 
of other nations two rui^ees : this was yearly farmed out by the 
Government. 

“ The Governor of Cochin, was subordinate to the Supreme Councif 
of Batavia, and if not a member of the Batavian administration, his 
title was that of Commandant. The Town Council consisted of the 
Second who w^as a senior merchant, the Fiscal, the chief of the 
Military, the Warehouse-keeper, the Di 82 )eu 8 er or Purveyor, and all 
the Junior Merchants, (not trado8-i)eople, but Government Civilians,) 
who might be in the settlement, either in or out of office. The 
Council had a Secretory, generally a junior merchant, who also held 
the post of Malayalam translator. The Chief of the Military had 
the title of Major, the Commandant of the Artilleiy that of Captain- 
Lieutenant.” 

’ The Enropean troops maintained in Cochin were rarely above one- 
quarter or a third Dutch : the remainder were composed of English and French 
deserters, renegade Germans, and similar broken down adventurers, who came 
lor the purpose of mending, or making their fortunes. 
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In 1795 Oocliin passed into the hands of the English. Tlie 
Governor, Mr, Vanspall, made a show of resistance ; hut a siege 
train was brought up and a single shell * planted with excellent 
skill in the centre of Government house ’ induced a more chastened 
frame of mind, and he surrendered on terms on October 20th, 
1795.^ The early history of British rule is not calculated to 
reflect credit upon the Honourable East India Com})any. In 
1806 fearing that Cochin was to bo restored to the Dutch, they 
blew up the cathedral of Santa Cruz, the fort, and some of the 
quays and best houses in the place. The massive Ijiittrossos whicli 
are so conspicuous a feature of the town are said to have been 
put up at this time, to shore up the houses whosti walls had been 
shaken by the force of the explosion. In the same year Dr. 
Buchanan visited the town, and obtained from th(> .lews and 
Syrian Christians some valuable manuscripts, notably a Syriac 
copy of the Bible and a coj:)y of the Pentateuch on goat skins. 
All the manuscripts collected by Buchanan are now in the 
University Library at Cambridge. The concluding days of 
1808 and the beginning of 1809 were a time of excitement for 
the town. It was the time of the kayar rising in Travancoro 
and Native Cochin. The town was fiercely attacked on three 
sides, but successfully defended by Major Hewitt. 

Since then Cochin has enjoyed a period of peace, chequered 
from the point of view of the inhabitants only hy the long drawn 
out investigations of the Escheat Department into the value of 
their holdings, and by occasional fires. The fire of 1889 deserves 
a brief notice. On Friday 4th January 1889 a yattamar moored 
near the Kalvetti bridge caught fire, and breaking loose from her 
moorings Boated down stream on a strong ebb-tide, and colliding 
with Messrs. Volkart Brothers’ jetty set fire to a long thatched 
shed. Within a few minutes the warehouses of this firm and the 
adjoining buildings of three other European firms were ablaze ; 
and the strong sea breeze that was blowing carried tho flames to 
the native bazasirs in the vicinity. Tho loss caused hy the fire 
amounted to more than thirteen lakhs. One good result of the 
fire is that thatched houses are now strictly forbidden in the 
crowded quarters of the to^. 

The last half century in particular has been a period of great 
and progressive activity. The trade of the town has increased in 
value from 34 lakhs in 1858-59 to more than 300 lakhs in 190.V04, 
and Cochin is now the most important port on the west coast of 
India south of Bombay, and is the third |)orfc in the Madras 

* Logan’s Treaties, ii. XCVI, 
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OHAP. XV. Presidency. Great as it already is, this trade would be multiplied 
Cochin, many fold could only Cochin be provided with a deep water 
harbour. For native craft, as it^ is, the magnificent sheet of 
smooth water inside the mouth of the river is one of the finest 
natural harbours in the world ; but with only eleven feet of water 
over the bar at low tide, the big steamers that call here have to 
lie in the open roadstead 2^ miles from the shore. Various 
schemes for deepening the bar have been proposed in the last 
thirty years, only to be rejected on the score of expense. As 
lately as 1902 a scheme to keep open a channel from the anchorage 
to the entrance of the backwater by the employment of a powerful 
suction dredges was referred by the Secretary of State to a firm 
of harbour experts for report. The report was unfavourable ; the 
scheme was condemned; the cost of constructing a sheltered 
harbour was pronounced prohibitive ; and the question has once 
more been shelved.^ The existing waterway can be maintained 
only by preventing the formation of other outlets in the long 
reach of sandspits from Cranganore to AUeppy. Much alarm 
was thus caused in 1875 when the backwaters broke through 
into the sea at the Cruz Milagre gap two miles north of the town, 
and the filling up of the deep channel that was at once formed 
was a matter of difliculty and expense. Protective works are 
still maintained here. The well-known Ndrakkal mud bank 
(see p. 8) now lies off Mallipuram Flag-staff two miles north of 
Cochin in east latitude 76° 10' north longitude 10'" 30'. The 
bank has lately extended seaward, and its value as an anchorage 
has been much impaired. 

Cochin is a picturesque little town in a beautiful setting. 
On a sunshiny morning the view from the mainland, looking 
towards the town, is superb. To the north and south, as far as the 
eye can see, glittering backwaters stretch away in long lines 
between rows of palm-clad islands. On the right close at hand 
the Union Jack floating lazily from a lofty flag-staff, and a fine 
house and garden, mark the island of Bolgotty and the British 
Besidency. Further away across a wide open sheet of water, 
on which a fleet of pattamara rides at anchor, and boats move 
slowly in every direction, the narrow' mouth of the Cochin river 
reveals a glimpse of the open* sea and the steamers in the offing ; 
and a collection of low red roofs and whitewashed walls on 
the curving left bank of the stream represents Cochin. The 
town itself is full of surprises and contracts. Along the quays, 
where stand the warehouses of the European firms, the long 

' G.O., No. 808, Marine, dated 13th July 1903, 
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drawn wall of steam presses and the crowds of coolies laden with 
bales of coir and barrels of oil bespeak the busy commercial 
seaport town. But five minutes later the scene chancres, and one 
might almost fancy oneself trans^Jortod to some old-world conti- 
nental city, the quaint old Portuguese houses, the grey ]nle of 
S. Francis’ church, the cool green maidan and the gem^al air of 
peace and quiet all serving to keep up the illusion. 

But the bigotry of the Dutch and the vandalism of the 
Honourable Company have spared few buildings of historical 
interest in Cochin. The church of S. Francis, of massive but 
plain construction, is one of the few exceptions, and in it Cochin 
can boast, if not of the first church built in the country, at any 
rate of the oldest existing Kuropean church in India. Its exact 
age is uncertain, but it was built early in the sixtccmtii century. 
It is haunted of course, and tlio disconsolate figure of an old 
woman is seen sometimes in the building, but more (H)mmonly 
seated by the side of an old well in tlio ailjaceiit ma 'uhm. The 
church plate is very valuable and interesting, and was handed 
over by the Dutch when the town Was captured in 1795. Tlio 
floor was till recently paved with the inscribed and carved 
tombstones of former Dutch and Portuguese worthies, but in 1887 
for safety’s sake they were taken up and fixed against the walls. 
The church was restored in 1779 by the Dutch. Two massive 
pillars and a few inscribed stones are. all that remain of the 
cathedral of Santa Cruz, whicli stood on the open ground near tlie 
Port office ; but in the last two years a now and hideous cathedral 
of the same name has been erected by the Homan Catliolics in 
another part of the town. The old Commandant’s house still 
stands on the north-west bastion of the fort near tlie river bank, 
^nd a few hundred yards south of the Englisli Club are the gates 
of what was once the Governor’s residence. Tlie liglitliouse 
stands on the soutli-west bastion of the fort, and near the Bisliop’s 
palace traces of the walls and moat are still visible. Tlie Deputy 
Collector’s office is an interesting building witli a Jiistory going 
back to Portuguese times, when it was the residence of the priests 
attached to the cathedrti^l. In the rising of 1808 the Nayars 
burst into the buildings and tried to murder Colonel Macaulay, 
the Resident. When Cochin was a military station, it was 
the officers’ mess and subsequently the upper rooms wx*re tlie 
Fiscal’s office and the lower were used as a jail. Ihe old 
cemetery, now closed, bears the date 1724 on its gateway, and is 
crowded with old-fashioned tombs of many curious forms an<l 
shapes. 
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OHAP. XV. Gocbin merges insensibly into the native town of Matt4ncheri , 
Cochin, belonging to Cochin State, whence steamers ply with AUeppy and 
with Emakulam, the terminus of the Shoranur- Cochin . 

In Muttdncheri is an ancient palace where the Cochin Rajas am 
crowned ; and next door to the palace is the synagogue of tho 
white Jews, the floor paved with beautiful blue and white porcelain 
tiles, the gift of a former Raja of Cochin. The white and black 
Jews of Cochin are famous throughout India and are a standinj^ 
puzzle to the historian. Their own legends affirm that about 
A.D. 68 after the destruction of the Temple, a large number 
of Jews and Jewesses migrated from Jerusalem to Malabar and 
settled for the most part in Oranganore, and that about 300 years 
later they received from Cheramdn Perum&l the copper plate 
charter, to which reference has already been made.^ But which 
came first, and whether the black Jews are merely the olTsprintj 
of alliances between the white Jews and native women* are 
questions whiclf are still hotly discussed. In spite of the fact 
that the copper plates are in the possession of the white Jews, it 
seems probable that they are comparatively late arrivals in 
Cochin, and that the black Jews are the descendants of the 
original settlers at Oranganore,* who were veiy probably refugees 
from Muhammadan persecution in Arabia or Persia in the 6th 
or 7th century. They were attacked at Oranganore by their 
Muhammadan rivals at the beginning of the 16th century ; and 
finally loft it for Cochin in 1565, when the Zamoriu defeated the 
Cochin Raja and destroyed Oranganore. 

The outlying pdttams of Cochin are detached bits of Britisii 
territory scattered about in Travancore and Cochin, Tumboli 
pdttam being close to AUeppy nearly thirty miles south of the 
town and PaUiport hospital paramba lying fifteen miles north of 
Cochin. They probably owe their name of pdttams or rents to this 
fact that in Dutch times they were leased out to private renters 
for periods of twenty years. Rdmantirutti island is stiU leased, 
and at present is hold temporarily by Messrs. Aspinwall & Co. 
who have established a saw miU and timber depot on the island. 
At PaUiport is the Government leper asylum, probably the oldest 
institution of the kind in India, dating as it does from the days 
of the Dutch. In 1789 when the Dutch sold to Travancore 
Oranganore, Ayacotta and their other possessions in the vicinity, 
a special exception was made in favour of ^ the lepers * house ' at 
PaUiport.® 

^ See p. 35. 

* See Daj’b Land of tho PerumalSf Chapter YIII ; and the Malabar Quarterly 
EevJew, Vol. 1. 

* Logaii*a Traotiaa, i. CLXVl. 
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ERNAD TALUK. 


Bwnad is at once the largest and most typical taluk in Afalabar, 
and combines in itself the characteristic features of the taluks both 
of the coast and of the interior. In the north of the taluk opposite 
Ariyakkdd the western ghats take a right angle turn to the east ; 
and, after running a few miles in this direction, recede northward 
and enclose in the shape of a horseshoe the Nil ambur valley, famous 
for the finest teak forests in India. In the lofty forest-clad 
ranges of Camel’s Hump and the Kundahs, which overhang this 
valley, are some of the highest peaks in Southern India. Vdvul 
mala and Vellari mala in the former range both exceed 7,000 feet, 
and the outstanding peaks of the Kundahs on the Nilgiri boundary, 
Nil^ri peak Mukurti, Gulikal and Anginda are all upwards of 
8,000 feet high. In the plains unconnected with the main range 
are the outlying hills of Urot mala (1,573 feetj and Pandalfir hill, 
which is about 2,000 feet above sea level. The latter is still well 
wooded ; butUrdt mala or Signal Hill, as it is sometimes called, has 
long been cleared of anything that can be called forest, and is 
covered with thickets of lantima and other sorub. On its summit 
stands a small Hindu temple which was seized by the Ponmundam 
fanatics in 1885 ; and from this hill communication was opened 
by heliograph with Calicut, when the telegraph broke down 
during the disarming operations of the same year. The navigable 
rivers are the fieypore or Chdliydr pnzha and the Kadalundi 
puzha (see p. 56), and both are important waterways. The 
Jatter is mainly used for traffic in cocoanuts and ginger, and 
down the Boypore river are floated vast quantities of timber 
and bamboos from the Government and private forests in the 
Nilambfir valley and elsewhere on the ghat slopes. Apart from 
those rivers, the taluk has excellent communications. The 
South Indian Railway passes through it parallel with and close 
to the sea, and the roads, more than 260 miles in length, are 
on the whole the best m the district. The most important 
perhaps is that which taps the planting district of the Nilgiri- 
Wynaad, and brings down the Karkkfir ghat to Perok and 
CaUcut heavy consignments of tea and coffee by way of Nilam- 
hfir, Manjdri and Konddtti. Important extensions of the 
road system have been made in the last decade. The * fanatical 
zone ’ has been opened up by three new roads and a great 
impetus ha^ been given thereby to the timber trade and to 
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cultivation in the romote and jungly amsain of Oliembrasscri ; 
and three old lines of communication, dating from the time of 
Tipu, but long abandoned, between Ferok and TirArangiiilij 
Tir6rangddi and Kottakkal, and Ariyakkdd and Rondotti have 
been restored in the last year or two. The Nilambiir valley and 
the slopes of the surrounding hills are covered with dense forest 
through which big game of every description roam at will. The 
valley is pierced by an excellent road with bungalows at convenient 
stages, and there are few places in the presidency where big game 
shooting of the same quality is so easily accessible. The forests 
of Amarambalam and NUambhr are described in Chapter V. 

Statistics on many points are given in the separate Appendix. 
The area of the taluk is 979 square miles, but of this nearly a third 
is hill, forest and jungle, uncultivated, unsorveyed and almost 
uninhabited. The taluk is comparatively sparsely populated, but 
is unique in that the Mappillas outnumber the Hindus. For this 
reason the taluk is educationally backward, nearly 94 per cent, of 
the population being illiterate. 

The soils almost without* exception belong to tho red ferru- 
ginous series. Except along tho coast, and in the amsams of 
Nilambhr, Mambdd and Wandhr, the paddy lands are uniformly 
good, and in the amsams between Kottakkal, Malappuram and 
Urot mala are unsurpassed in Malabar. Near Tirhrangddi the 
Kadalundi river overflows its banks in the monsoon, and medha 
fiunja or hot weather wot crops irrigated from wells are tho rule. 
Tho sandy soils near the coast are particularly favourable for the 
growth of the cocoanut, and for about half their length the banks 
of the Beyix)re and Kadalundi rivers are fringed with luxuriant 
gardens of cocoa and areca palms. Ginger is grown in most 
amsams, but flourishes best on the uplands of Vengara, Kanna-^ 
maugalam and the adjoining amsams. Nannambra betel is 
famous, and in the Calicut market fetches two or three times as 
much as any other variety. Lemon grass grows wild in the 
eastern amsams, and the manufacture of its oil has been carried 
on for the last few years atPdndikkdd to the great profit of 
tho local Mdppillas; but the demand fqr the grass has outrun the 
supply, and the industry is now at a standstill. Rubber plantations 
have recently been opened in tho Nilambdr valley, and on tho 
slopes of the hills near Kalikdvu. Ivon is smelted by a rude 
process and in small quantities in Chembrassdri and. Tdvvdr, 
and gold washing has been carried on in the Boyporo river 
above Nilambdr from time immemorial. The chief trades an? 
those in timber, coir, gingei* and dried fish. Kadalundi and 
ParavYamangddi are both sub-ports, but their trade is insignificant. 
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Ernad fonnerly couiprisei tho ndds of south Purappanad, 
Pamnid, Cheranad and fclrnad, the first named helon^riiig to the 
IVappandd Raja, a feudatory of tho Zamorin. Nodiyirnj^pu in 
ancient Emad is by one account the birthplace of tho Zamorin's 
family ; and to this day the second Raja is known ns the Eralpiid 
Raja, and tho family is sometimes called tho Eradi or Ncdiyiruppu 
dynasty. The ndd has belonjred to the Zamorin for a very 
time, and he is probably the Udayavar of Ernad mentioned 
in the Jews’ and Syrians’ deeds, the date of which is certainly 
not later than the 8th century A.D. Tlie Parappanad family 
claim to be Kshatriyas by caste, and have often supplied consorts 
to the rulers of Travancore. They were roughly Imndk'd by 
Tipu, and many of them wore forcibly convei-b d to Islam ; and 
since that time they have lived for the most part in Trjivancorc. 
But they still have a residence near Parai)panangadi, and enjoy a 
indhkhana of Us. 4,114-4-8. 

For many years after the British occupation Ernad was divided 
into the taluks of Cheramld and Ernad, but in 1 8G0 they were 
amalgamated and a Deputy Tahsildar was placed in charge of 
Cheranad. In 1886 Ernad was combined with Calicut as a 
Revenue Division, and with part of Walavanad was placed under 
the Special Assistant Magistrate of Malappuram. I'ho taluk now 
consists of 196 amsams and 221 desams. 

The annals of Ernad liave in tho hist seventy years been dis- 
figured by frequent Mappilla outrages. Malappuram, Manjeri, 
Pandikkad, Pandalur and Wandur are the centres of tho fanatical 
zone ; but the criminals have in many cases been drawn from tlio 
ranks of tho rude and uncivilised Mappilla ciiltivators in the 
jungles of Chembrasseri. Police stations are scattered at short 
intervals throughout this tract, and in Ramazan, the Mn'i^pilla 
fast, the Malappuram special force camps at Pandikkad, Tuvvhr 
and PandaMr. 

The most interesting and important places in Ernad arc brictly 
described below : — 

Ariyakkod: eleven miles north-west of Man jeri ; formerly 
one of the centres of the lines of communication by road, and an 
important point on tlio shortest and most direct routes connecting 
the Nilgiri-Wynaad and Ootacamund with Calicut via tho Kark- 
k^r and (now abandoned) Sispara ghats. Roads led hence to 
Calient, Tamarasseri, Mambad, Edavanna, Kondotti and Man jeri. 
All these roads except the last have been long tibandonf)d, but 
the Kondotti road has recently been restored. The village is 
beautifully situate on the south bank of the Beypore river 
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beneath the shadoiv o£ Ghekkannu mala, and contains a travellers^ 
bungalow, a police station and some very picturesque streets. 
About two miles from Ariyakkdd adjoining the Man j^ri road is a 
remarkable group of hat stones standing on a fiat-topped hill 
called Eottataram kunnu. Across the river in Trikkalayhr desam 
of Urungattiri amsam is a celebrated temple dedicated to Siva and 
occupying a commanding position on a low hill. It was this temple 
that was seized by Kolkddan Kutti Assan and a gang of eleven 
fanatics in December 1884, after their outrage at Malappuram (see 
p. 87) ; and a determined resistance was here offered to the BritisJi 
troops. The fanatics were killed by volleys one by one as they fired 
through the loop holes, and the temple was captured only after the 
barricaded doors had been blown up by dynamite. The devasvam 
owns immense properties managed by Krangad Ashtamurtlii 
Nambfidiripdd of Walavanad taluk, and some of the finest of tlie 
Nilambfir leased forests are its property. Opposite the tempie is 
the Chenot mosque in which the fanatics prayed before taking up 
their position. In the same amsam is the Arimbra Kfida mala, 
a small leased forest on the .boundary between the Ernad and 
Calicut taluks. 

Chdliyam : in Falanchannfir amsam, an island formed by the 
Beypore and Kadalundi rivers. It was once the terminus of the 
Madras Railway, and contained a hotel, a Protestant church and 
other public buildings; but its short-lived importance ended when 
the railway was extended in 1888 to Calicut. On a rocky islet 
lying south of the entrance to the Beypore river, and connected 
with the mainland by a groyne, the masonry foundations of a 
formidable fortress have been excavated. Undoubtedly they are 
the remains of the fort ‘ of great solidity and strength ’ erected by 
the Portuguese in 1531.^ To build it they are said to have demo> 
lished the tombs of the Moslems and their Jamath mosque for the 
sake of the stones of which they wore built. The fort was long a 
thorn in the side of the Zamorin, and was the ruin of the trade of 
the Moors and of Calicut. In 1571 the fort was fiercely besieged 
by the Zamorin assisted by the Moors, and after being driven to 
feed on dogs and animals * of a similap vile impure nature’ the 
garrison surrendered, * safe egress being afforded them.’ The 
fortress was promptly destroyed and the site made ^a barren waste.’ 

Edakkara: eight miles from Nilambfir and twenty-four 
from Manj^rL A favourite shooting camp, containing a small 
rest house and a fine bungalow belonging to the Tirumulp^d. 
Spotted deer and peafowl are plentiful all the year round in the 

* See Litnohoten’e Voyages, I, p. 73. 
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neighbouring forests ; and, as soon as the rains break, bison CUap. 
and sambur come down from the ghat slopes to feed on the new Krn/ 
grass. In the hot weather Bddakkara and the Nilambhr valley — 

are extremely feverish. 

Ferok: six miles south of Calicut Railway station; post 
office; sub-registrar’s office; rest-house. Haifa mile south- 
west of the village are the ruins of Ferokabad commanding 
two beautiful reaches of the Bcypore river which tiow.s 
immediately north of tho fortress. It was built by 'lipu 
Sultan in 1788, as his intended capital in Malabar; but after 
Martab Khan’s defeat at Tirdrangddi in 1790, his troops were 
driven out of the town before the design was fully carried out. 

He compelled a large portion of the inhabitants of Calicut to 
settle here, but on the departure of his troops they returned to 
their former abodes. Two miles above the Mammali Ferry on tho 
Erdhd bank of the river lies Chdttamparamba, a laterite hill con- 
taining numerous tombs of a long forgotten generation ; some of 
them excavated from the laterite rock, others in the shape of 
huge earthen pots buried in the ground. Agate beads and pottery 
in abundance have been found in these tombs. The tile industry 
at Ferok has been referred to in Chapter VI. Tho tile works and 
small rest-house are on the Calicut side of the river. 

Kadalundi: in Pallikkunnu amsarn. Probably the Tyndis 
of Ptolemy, ‘ a village of great noto by the sea.* It is now a 
sub-port and a small fishing village. In tho neighbourhood is tJie 
Nirumkayicha Eotta temple with a tradition going back to 
Edma’s conquest of Ceylon. The monkeys which swarm within 
the precincts are said to be the descendants of a portion of 
Edma’s array, left here by him on his return frojn his expedition. 

•They are fed daily, and are tame. 

Konddtti: an important Mappilla village, fourteen miles 
west of Malappnram, consisting of two long bazaars, one on the 
Calicut road, the other at right angles thereto on the old road 
leading to Tirhrangddi, In this latter are the buildings which 
are the pride of Konddtti, the Jar am, the Takkiya and 
the residence of the loual Tangal. This Tangal, tho bigli 
priest of the Konddtti as opposed to the Ponnani sect of tho 
Mdppillas, is the descendant of a Persian, Muhammad Shdha 
by name, who introduced now forms of Islamic worship into 
Malabar towards the end of the 18th century. His followers, 
who are fairly numerous in Kondotti and the surrounding 
amsams, are called Shiahs (a term which they repudiate) by 
members of the Ponnani sect, and are accused of the unorthodox 
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CHAP. XV. practice of prostrating themselves before their Tangal. The 
Einau. Jdram^ a granite building, was erected by the first Tangal 
as his last resting place and his remains repose therein. The 
Takkiya is the private chapel of the Tangals, and like the 
Jdram was built by Muhammad Shdha about 1784 A.D, The 
Tangals have been granted an assignment of revenue to the 
value of Rs, 2,781 per annum as a personal inam, so long as tliey 
remain true and loyal, and have special permission to keep seven 
pieces of cannon. The public buildings of fConddtti are a suh- 
rogistrar’s office, a police station, a post office, and a travellers’ 
bungalow finely situated on a hill a mile west .of the bazaar. 

Kdttakal: seven miles from Malappiiram on the Tirur 
road; the old Venkata kdtta; travellers’ bungalow and post 
office. There is here the fortified palace of the Kizhakkd 
Kovilagain or Eastern branch of the Zamorin’s family. Two 
miles from Kotfakkal in Kbiri dosam is a military encamping 
ground. Ponmala, half way between Kdttakkal and Malappiiram, 
contains a rock-out cave, and an important Hindu temple with a 
tank attached in which a single mugger lives in solitary state. 

Malappiiram: seven miles south of Manjeri. A cantonment 
and the head-quarters of the Divisional Officer and of the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police. Travellers’ bungalow ; suh- 
registrar’s office ; post and telegraph office ; police station ; 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches and cemetery; and 
police hospital. Tipu had a fort here ; but, beyond the fact tliat 
the maidan at the foot of the cantonment hill is known as tlic 
Kdttapadi or Fort Gate maidan, all traces of its site have now 
disappeared. 

Native troops were first sent to Malappnram in consequence of 
the risings of 1841 and 1843 ; hut, as they proved useless in thtf 
outbreaks of 1849 and 1851, a company of European troops 
has been stationed hero since 1852. At Malappuram, also, 
are the barracks of the Special Police force, first constituted 
temporarily in 1885, and made permanent in 1897. 

Half a mile from the barracks in the Mdppilla bazaar, known 
as old Malappuram, are the Jamat Snosque and the residence 
of the Pnkkoya Tangal. The Tangal, like his kinsman the 
Jdratingal Tangal of Ponndni, is a direct descendant of the 
Prophet and is held in extraordinary veneration by the Mdppilla 
population. Adjoining the mosque is the mausoleum of the 
Malappuram Sdhids, who about a century ago died to the rfumber 
of forty-seven in the defence of the mosque against the retainers 
of Pdra Nambi, the most powerful Hindu janmi of the* locality. 
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A M^ppiUa war song, the Sahidu Mdh Pdttu, oommemorates 
thoir exploits.! One of the many legends current about the fight 
is that among the martyrs was an Amri or carpenter, a true 
believer, but not a formal convert. The survivors tried to take 
up his body for burial, but were unable to lift it until they had 
admitted him into the fold by performing the right of circum- 
cision. A Nercha or festival, which is held every year in the 
mausoleum in honour of the slain, is attended by thousands of 
Mappillas ; and the offerings made to the Tangal, mostly in copper, 
amount to many thousands of rupees. In the hills at the back of 
old Malappurain are many curious caves running deep into the 
bowels of the mountain. 

Hambram : directly opposite to Tirhraiigadi on the north 
bank of the river. It is celebrated as the residence of the 
Mambram Tangals, and contains their mvJclidm or mausoleum. 
Xfie first of these Tangals, Sayid Hussain Ibn Alabi Jiffri 
Tangal, who is said to have come from Arabia, settled at 
Mambram in the early part of the 18th century and lived in 
the house called Tararnal. He died in Hejira 1109, but five 
years later his place was filled by his nepliew and son-in-law, 
Sayid Alabi Ibn Muhammad, whom the MAppiUas served with the 
utmost devotion. TIis marriage with Fatima, the first Tangal’s 
daughter, proving unfruitful, he married other wives, including 
a woman from the Pudiyamalyakkal house in Calicut and one 
from Quilandi. From the former union is descended the present 
Tangal, and the Quilandi woman bore him among other children 
the notorious Sayid Fazl who was compelled to leave India by 
Mr. Conplly in 1852. The mukhdm, which contains eleven 
tombs including those of the first Tangal, and of Sayid Alabi, 
and their nearest relatives, is a favourite place of pilgrimage. 
Nearly 70 years ago when Md.ppilla outbreaks first began in 
Malabar, it was at Mambram that Mappilla fanaticism was 
focussed and the Hal Ilakkam or religious frenzy had its origin. 
Sayid Fazl, the Tangal, frequently preached from the text that 
it was no sin, but a merit, to kin a landlord who evicted his 
tenants ; and intending Sdhids or martyrs, before embarking 
on their desperate enterprise, usually prayed at the slirine and 
invoked his blessing. To this day the most binding oath a 
Mappilla can take is one on some portion of the Mambram 
Tangal’s body. 

MaTij flyi * the head-quarters of the taluk and the seat of the 
Tahsildar. District Munsiff j Sub-Magistrate ; hospital ; travellers’ 
bungalow ; overseer’s shed ; chattrara ; suh-registrar^s office ; 

* See Indian Antiquary, VoJ. XXX, p. 606, 
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Oft4LP«XT.‘ police station; post and telesrraph office. It is the centre of the 
Esnad. road system of Ernad, and roads radiate hence in all directions 
to Ariyakk6d, to Ferok, Nilambfir and the Karkkhr ghat via 
Edavanna, Angddippuram and Malappuram. There are three 
rcck'Out caves in the ainsam and a hat stone close to the ICond6tti 
road at Pattuknlam. 

About a quarter of a mile south-east of the taluk office is the 
Srimutra Kunnn or Kunnath Ambalam dedicated to Durga 
and situated on a low hill, and just below it is the residence of 
the Manjeri Kdranainulpdd. A vattezhuiiu inscription on its 
eastern wall records the fact that the temple was built and dedi- 
cated by Manavikrava Manavikravan in M.E. 827 (1652 A.D.), 
and another relates that an adjacent well was sunk and purified by 
the ‘ Victorious VikravaTiruinulpdd ’ in M.E. 833. The temple 
has a melancholy interest as the scene of three Mappilla outbrealj^s. 
In 1784 it and the Kdranamulpad's palace were attacked by a 
large body of Mdppillas, and after a three days’ siege were burnt 
to the ground. The temple was not fully restored till 1849, in 
April of which year a new i(fol was installed. In August of 
the same year a gang of about thirty Mdppilla fanatics occu- 
pied and desecrated the temple, and put to flight two companies 
of sepoys, killing four privates and Ensign Wyse who lies buried 
on the taluk office hill. The exploits of the 1849 gang were still 
the talk of the country in 1896, when the last serious outbreak 
occurred, and it was doubtless in emulation of the prowess of their 
fathers that tlie fanatics selected this temple as the theatre 
for their death struggle. The outbreaks have been described in 
Chapter II. 

Nilamb^r: sixteen miles due north of Manjdri on the 
Karkkhr ghat road ; the seat of the District Forest Officer of 
South Malabar. Hospital ; police station ; travellers’ bungalow; 
post and telegraph office. Close to the bungalow is the residence 
of the Nilambhr Taccharakavil Tirumulpdd, one of the largest 
land-holders in the taluk, and the owner of a great part of the 
valley. There is excellent fishing for carp in the river at Nilam- 
bfir, and in the upper reaches of its Various tributaries; and 
in the pool below the Tirumulpdd’s house, where they are con- 
sidered sacred and are fed daily, they attain an immense size. 
In the Cherupuzha, about miles from its junction with the 
Karimpuzha, as the Beypore river is here called, there is an inscrip- 
tion in unknown characters on a block of gneiss, known as the 
ezhuttukaUu, The inscription is below the ordinary low-water 
level, and is visible only in the dry weather. The washing for 
* gold carried on in the river has already been alluded to, and here 
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and there in the ainsam are abandoned gold mines. On the ghap. XT, 
banks of the river near the travellers’ bungalow stands tlie grave Krsad, * 

of Samuel Eobert Clogstoun, Lieutenant in the 2drd Eegimont 

M.N.L, who was drowned on August IStli, 1843. The remains 
of old temples and tanks arc scattered hero and there in the 
Nilamb6r forests, and the tradition is that tlie amsam was once 
inhabited hj a large colony of NarnbMiris who were driven to 
Karikad desam of Trikkalangdd amsam by the unwelcome atten- 
tions to their women of an Asuran or demon, named B;igan. In 
memory of the time wlien they lived in terror of the demon, the 
aniarjanams of the grdmam to tliis day refrain from wearing 
the jingling bangles worn by other Nambudiri women through- 
out Malabar. 

Tirurangddi : fourteen miles from Malappunim and four 
from Parappanangadi on the road connecting the two plac(?8. It 
is a long narrow Miippilla bazaar on the southern bank of the 
Kadalundi river. It is the • Tiruvana angadi ’ of Buclianan, and 
was at one time the capital of the Cheranad taluk, and is now the 
seat of a Deputy Tahsildar; sub-registrar’s ofHco; post office; 
police station; travellers’ bungalow. The District Munsifl’s 
court is four miles away at Parappanangadi, where there are also 
a police station and a post office. Opposite the taluk office are 
the remains of an old fort, built by the Mysoreans round a palace 
belonging to the Zamorin. At Tirhrangddi took place the only 
two pitched battles fought in Malabar bc'tween the Mysoreans and 
the British. Here Colonel lluraberstone defeated and slow 
Makhdum Ali, one of Haidar’s Genemls in 1780, and on the samo 
battle field near the fort General Hartley gained a decisive 
victory over Tipu’s troops in 1790. Near 'J’irlirangadi on the 
side of the old Mambram-Kondotti road is a group of liat 
stones, and there is another group in Koduvjiyur amsam within 
the enclosure of an ancient fort near the ferry over tlie Kadalundi 
river on the new Eainanatkara road. Of this fort nothing is 
known. Judging by the moat, which still exists, it must have 
been of an immense size. Probably it belonged to the Zamorin 
in the days when Cheranad acknowledged his supremacy. 

Wandur: twelve miles north-east of Manjeri. Once a lialt- 
ing station on the Sispdra ghat road, it contains a large old 
travellers’ bungalow ; a sub-registrar’s office ; a police station ; 
a post office and a Hindu temple with a breach in its wall said to 
have been caused by Tipu’s guns, ’i’he old ghat road has lately 
been restored as far as Kalikdvu (rest-house : police station) 
in Ghembrassdri amsam, and Wanddr has thus been linked up 
With the MdppiUa roads from Nilambdr via KaruvdrakundD • 
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a&AV. XV. to Pandikk&d and Melattdr. In VeHay^r desam of Yellayfir 
■Bmad. amsam, where there is a police station, is the Ayilasseri 
rook, bearing an inscription in vattezhvitu characters, and locally 
believed to have been a place of execution in ancient times. On 
the Sisp&ra ghat, in the wilds of the Silent valley, is the tomb 
of Mary Elliot. Some rubber plantations are now being opened 
oat near Kdlikdvu, and on the slopes of the hill enclosing the old 
ghat road. 
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KOTTAYAM TALUK. 


KoTIAYAM, the central talak of North Malabar and iuclndcd (iffAP. xv, 
in the Telliohorry division, is one of the smaller taluks. From k&itIyam, 
Morampara Hill at the head of the Poriya Pass, wlience on a 
clear day a magnificent bird’s eyo view of the low country as far 
as the coast is obtained, tlie talak presents the aspect of a tmnul. 
tuous sea of forest clad hills. At the foot of the ghats, wliich 
here are some four or five thousand feet liigh, are tlie Kanotli ami 
Kottiyfir reserves ; and, save for occasional pwiam clearings, the 
forest is unbroken. Further west timber trees grow fewer, 
foresj dies down into scrub jungle, and beyond Kuttaparamba 
the hills are insignificant and covered with lantana and brush- 
wood. Kanaka Mala, a lofty spar of the ghats, projects into the 
plains within ten miles of Tellicherry ; and, unconnected with 
the main range, the well-wooded Pura’zhi ridge is conspicuous in 
the interior of the taluk. Its slopes are still haunted, it is said, 
by the demons who in the dark ages prevented his subjects from 
approaching Harisohandra Poramal in his lonely fort on the 
summit. The site of the fort and the foundations of old buildings 
are still pointed out. The north-east of the taluk is drained by 
one of the branches of the Valarpattanam river, its centre by the 
Aujarakkaiidi river, and the Mahe river forms part of its southern 
boundary. The South Indian Railway runs along the coast ; and 
the taluk is covered by a network of roads, many of tliem dating 
from the time when the Pychy rebels held the jungles beneath 
tlfe ghat slopes. Among them is the great highway from Telli- 
cherry up the Perambadi ghat into Coorg ; and branching off 
from this road just beyond Kfittaparamba another important 
road ascends the Periya Ghat into Wynaad, and leads ultimately 
to Mysore. South of Tellicherry is a small irregularly shaped 
tract of French territory, 

Statistics on many points will be found in the separate 
Appendix. The whole of the north-east of the taluk, comprising 
one-third of its total area, is unsurveyed hill and jungle. The 
soils and chief crops are typical of North Malabar and need no 
special mention. As in Chirakkal, punam is the most important 
^ry crop, and pepper, which thrives at the hack of the taluk, is its 
t haraoteristio.product. ‘ NMra ’ plantains are extensively grown . 

Mdppillas make up one quarter of the population, and chief 
(Unong the jungle tribes of the ghat slopes are the Kuricchiyans, 
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CHAP. XV. who are peculiarly numerous in the Kan6tli reserve. With the 
K6TTAYAM. exception of Cochin, Kottayam is the most literate taluk in 
— Malabar, nearly 14 per cent, of its inhabitants being able to road 
and write. 

The taluk is divided into 46 amsams and 227 desams. 

Darmadam (Darmapattanam) : ‘ the place of charity,' an 
island formed by the junction of the Tehicherry and Anjarak- 
kandi rivers just north of Tellicherry town, is sacred in the eyes of 
the M alaydlis as the place where Cheram^n Perumdl took his last 
farewell of Malabar and sailed for Mecca. The adjoining district 
of Randattara for this reason was often known as Pdyanad ‘ the 
place of departure.* Here, according to the Tahafut-ul-Mujahidin, 
Malik Ibn Dinar founded one of his nine mosques, but not a 
trace of the building remains. Ibn Batuta's account is different. 

“ We next come to the city of Fattan, the greater part of tJie in- 
habitants of which are Brahmans, who are hold in great estimation 
among the Hindus. In this placo there was not one Muhammadan. 
Without it was a mosque to which the Muhammadan strangers resort. 
It is said to have been built' by certain merchants and afterwards to 
have been destroyed by one of the Brahmans, who bad removed the 
roof of it to his own house. On tho following night, however, this 
house was entirely burnt, and in it the Brahman, his followers and all 
his children. They then restored the mosque, and in future abstttined 
from injuring it : whence it became the resort of the Muhammadan 
strangers.” ^ 

The vital importance of Darmadam to tlio trade of Tellicherry 
has already been referred to more than once in tho preceding 
pages. 'I'ho island was ceded to tlio Company in 1734, and save 
for a few months in 1788-89 the factors never lost their hold on it. 
One of their small redoubts still exists, and there is also a rock- 
cut cave. 

Iritti : At the foot of tho Perambadi Gh&t. Police station ; 
post office j tm^ellers* bungalow; overseers* shed. A fine iron 
girder bridge, built by the Local Fund Department in 1887, spans 
at this placo one of the two branches of the Valavpattanam river. 
The river hero is very swift and in the monsoon rises in flood 
almost to the level of the bridge.' There is good fishing and 
shooting in the neighbourhood. 

Kadirur : four miles from Tellicherry on the Coorg road j 
now a small M&ppilla bazaar, once a place of importance. Ta 
1801 Dr. Buchanan stayed at ‘ Cadrur* with Mr. Wilson, Collec- 
tor of Cotiote and Iruvalindd, in a house which formerly had been 
the palace of the Pychy Eajas and * was by the Nairs reckoned 

, * Lee’s Trwth ^ JXm SahUa, p. 169. 
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a superb building.' * Subsequently it was the head-quarters of the 
taluk and the seat of a District Munsiff. There are two sepulchral 
eaves in the amsam. 

Kannavam or Kanot : eight miles east of Khttaparamba 
on the Periya Gh^t road ; travellers’ bungalow ; police station ; 
Forest Banger’s office ; post office. During the rebellion it was a 
military outpost, as the ruins of a small redoubt still testify. 
The Kannavam and Peruvayil Naiubiyars, the two most powerful 
jsnmis of the locality and two of the principal adlicrents of the 
Pychy Baja were captured at Kuttiyadi in 1801, and wore marched 
forthwith to be hanged on ‘ the hill of Canute (Kandt) whicli is 
near their late residence, and the scene of thoir rebellious opposi- 
tions to the Company’s authority.’ The hill is well known as 
Fletcher’s tote. Their estates were confiscated, and now form the 
valuable Kandt escheat forest in Kannavam and Manattana 
amsams. In the forest about a milo from Kannavam arc a cele- 
brated temple and three rook-cut caves said to be puved with 
bricks. The stone bridge over an arm of the Anjarakkandi river 
at Kannavam was built in 1823 by the 2nd battalion of the Madras 
Pioneers. 

Kdttayam ; a mile from Kfittaparamba on the Cannanore 
road, contains the Eastern and Southern palaces of the Kdttayam 
Rajas on the banks of a large tank, and a fine but moilern temple. 

The Kdttayam or Purandd (foreign) family is of Kshatriya 
origin and closely allied to the Rajas of Kurumbranad. They are 
not one of the ancient dynasties of Malabar, as their name does 
not appear in the list of chieftains among whom Cheraman Peru- 
mal divided up his kingdom ; but by the end of the seventeenth 
CQjitury they shared Kdtt ay am taluk with the Iruvalinad Nambi- 
yars, and were in possession of North Wynaad and the small ndd 
of Tamarasseri in the Kurumbranad and Calicut taluks. 'J’he 
‘ Cotiote,’ as the Raja was called, was one of the first with whom 
the Company entered into formal relations ; and during the 18th 
century he was one of their most consistent supporters, rendering 
in particular signal services m the wars with Haidar and Tipu, 
After the cession of Malabar misunderstandings arose, and the 
Pychy Baja of the Western palace rose in a rebellion (sec 
Chapter II), which terminated only with the death of the Baja in 
a skirmish at the end of 1805. The property of tlie rebed and of 
two other Bajas of the family was declared forfeit, and the 
Kdttayam family has never recovered its former prosperity. 
Their mdUkhdna is Bs. 5,900. 
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Kuttaparamba : eight miles from TelHcherry on the same 
road ; the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar ; District Munsiff, 
and sub-registrar ; hospital ; police station ; post office ; travellers’ 
bungalow. 

This place was of some importance during tlie two Pycl^ 
rebellions, as a military outpost and cantonjnent. The travellers’ 
bungalow stands on the site of the old mud fort occupied by tlie 
British troops. 

Manattana : three miles east of the Feravhr rest-house on tho 
branch road from Nedumpoyil Chattram at the foot of the Periya 
Ghat to Iritti. It was a place of great strategic importance 
during tho Pyohy rebellion, and was held by British troops whose 
redoubt still exists on the top of a low hill. It is situated on tho 
abandoned road to the foot of the Smugglers^ pass which one 
hundred years ago was one of tho principal passes into the Wynaad. 
Tho road traverses wild jungle and the magnificent Kottiyur 
reserved forest. Six miles from Manattana in the midst of the 
wildest part of the jungle is the most famous temple in North 
Malabar, the Kottiyfir or Tricharamanna temple, ^e scene of a 
great series of sacrificial rites celebrated by Daksha. Sati Divi, 
his daughter and tho wife of his enemy Siva, despite the protests 
and warnings of her husband, felt constrained to attend the rites. 
She travelled by Manattana, and every foot of the road from 
Manattana to Kottiyfir is holy ground. Each stage of her 
journey is named after one of tho conflicting emotions wliich 
filled her mind as she made her pilgrim’s progress through the 
forest. Manattana itself means ‘ tho place of perplexity ’ and its 
temple is 'the shrine of despair.’ The forest beyond is 'the 
abode of terror,’ and among the many well-known land marks on 
tho road are * the rock of recreation,’ ' the pool of tears,’ ‘ the 
place of the swoon,’ and ‘ the stream where the serpent was 
slain.’ Sati Divi was ill received by her father, and in despair 
burnt herself alive ; whereupon Siva in his wrath slew Daksha. 
Many hundred years afterwar Js, when the site of the ceremonies 
had long been forgotten a Kuricchiyan hunting in the forest chanced 
to whet his arrows on a stone. Blood instantly gushed forth from 
the stone; and the Kuricchiyan, whose family still bears the honori- 
fic name of Ottupilam, carried news of the portent to the nearest 
Nambfidiri, a member of the Padinndtta Illam. The Nambfldiri 
recognised in the stone a lingam, and the discovery of many 
copper and bronze vessels in the adjacent j ungle established the 
sanctity of the spot as the scene of Daksha’s rites. These vessels, 
which are still used at the time of the festival, have never been 
cleaned, but are as bright as on the day when Daksha used them 
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The Nambhdiri priests live in a little way-side temple at 
KottTy^r, hub the true shrine is a quarter of a mile away in the 
forest across one of the feeder streams of the Valarpattanau 
river. The usual temple buildings are absent. 'I'lio lingam^ stLi 
discoloured where the blood llowcd forth, stands on a rude plat« 
form of piled up stones ; and round about are the long tliatched 
sheds where the pilgrims lodge. For eleven months in the year 
the scene is inconceivably desolate and dreary ; but during 
the month Edavam (May- June) upwards of 50,000 Niiyars and 
Tiyans from all parts of Malabar throng the shrine for the twenty- 
eight days of the annual festival. During the rest of the year 
the temple is given up to the revels of Siva and Parvati, and the 
impious Hindu who dares to intrude is consumed instantly to 
ashes. 

'I’he two great ceremonies are the Ncyydtiam and the 
Etanlrditamy the pouring of ghee and the pouring of the milk of 
the green cocoanut. The former is performe<l by the Nayars, 
who attend the festival first, and the latter by Tiyans. In May 
all roads lead to Kottiyfir, and tow&rds the middle of the month 
the ‘ ghee pourers,^ as the Ndyar pilgrims are called, who have 
spent the previous four weeks in fasting and puriiicatory rites, 
assemble in small shrines subordinate to the Kottiyfir temple. 
Thence, clad in white and bearing each upon his head a pot of 
ghee, they set forth in large bodies headed by a leader. At 
Manattana the pilgrims from all parts of Malabar moot, and 
thence to Kottiyhr the procession is unbroken. However long 
their journey, the pilgrims must eat only once, and the more 
filthy their language, the more orthodox is their conduct. As 
many as 5,000 pots of ghee are poured over the hnyam every 
• year. . 

After the Neyydttam ceremony the Nayars depart and it is 
the turn of the Tiyans. Their prej^rations are similar to those 
of the Nayars, and their language cn route is even more startling. 
Eruvatti near Kadirfir is the place where most of them assemble 
for their pilgrimage, and their green cocoanuts are presented 
gratis by the country peyple as an offering to the temple. The 
ElanirdUam ceremony begins at midnight, and the pilgrims 
heap up their cocoanuts in. front of the shrine continuously ti 
the evening of the same day. Each Tiyan then marches tlmce 
round the heap and falls prostrate before the lingam\ and a 
certain N%ar sub-caste removes the husks preparatory to the 
spilling of the milk. The festival finally closes with a mystenous 
ceremony, in which ghee and mantrams play a great fwt, ^r- 
formed for two days consecutively by the presiding NambUdin, 
and Kottiyfir is then deserted for another year. • 
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Pazhassi (Fyohy) : five miles from Efittaparamba on the 
Coorg road ; the seat of the western branch of the family. Their 
' palace ^ is now a small tamble-down house inhabited by a lady 
and her child, sole surviving members of the once powerful 
Pychy Eaja, who shook to its foundations the British supremacy 
in Malabar. The ruins of four forts on the surrounding hills are 
relics of the time when Pazhassi was the centre of the rebellion. 
Mattanfir, a neighbouring desam, has a melancholy interest as 
the scene of the tragedy of 1852 when a Brdhman family eighteen 
in number was cruelly murdered by Mappilla fanatics. 

Tellicherry (population 27,883) : the seat of the District 
Judge, the Divisional officer and District Eegistrar of North 
Malabar, and the head-quarters of the taluk, is the chief town of 
the northern half of the district. In point of size it ranks third 
after Calicut and Palghat ; and its trade is exceeded only by 
Cochin and the capital. A Superintendent of Police, Port 
officer. District Munsiff and Civil Surgeon are stationed here 
among other officials. Apart from the public offices the 
principal institutions are tfie municipal hospital, the Chalil 
dispensary, the Brennen College and the travellers' bunga- 
low. The municipality is dealt with in Chapter XIV above, 
and in Chapter YI allusion has been made to the important 
coffee and pepper trade of the town. The Madras Bank and 
three great European firms have branches in Tellicherry, and 
many of the richest Mappilla merchants on the coast live here. 
Prominent among them is the Chdvakk^ran family, descendants 
of the ‘ Ohocara Mousa,* who in 1784 obtained a monopoly of the 
coir of the Laccadive Islands, and in 1792 offered to contract 
with the Hon. Company for the supply of 6,000 candies of pepper.* 
There is a comfortable English club, but no hotel. * 

Tellicherry is a healthy and picturesque town, situated upon 
a group of low wooded hills running down to the sea, and pro- 
tected by a natural breakwater of basalt rooks. Its importance 
is largely fortuitous. The rocks make the roadstead dangerous, 
and II.M.b. Superb^ mounting 74 guns, was wrecked upon them 
in 1781. 'I'he small river, only 14 mileu long, which bounds the 
town on the north and east, though in the stormy years of the 
18th century it was a useful line of defence and was further 
strengthened by outworks at various points of advantage, is 
navigable only for three or four miles, and is of little value for 
trade. Darmadam or Darmapattanam Island, at the mouth of the 
Anjarakkandi river, three miles north of the town, would have 


^ Joint GommUifioiiort' Report, 137-141. 
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been a more eUgible site; but at the end of the seventeenth 
ceutiuy it was a bone of contention among the Malay a li chicf- 
tainSj and the flast India Company preferred to shun complications 
by settling at Tellioherry. Here in 1683' they founded their 
first regular settlement on the Malabar coast, and opened a 
factory on a site in the Kurangod Nayar's territory granted by 
his suzerain, the ruling Prince of Kolattandd. The Company 
was careful to conciliate the natives by paying scrupulously for 
all the land and houses they required ; but the Kurangoil Nayar 
refused to be pacified, and in 1704, abetted by one of the recal- 
citrant princes of Kolattandd, he forced his way into the Company's 
warehouse. The factors complained to the Prince llegent, and 
sought permission to prevent similar outrages in tlie future by 
fortifying the settlement. The Prince Regent laid tlie first stone, 
and the fort was completed by 1708 on a small hill by the sea 
calted Tiruvallappan Kunnu. From this time forward the Instory 
of TeUicherry, as recorded in tho ponderous tomes of the factory 
diary in the Collector’s office, is the history of the Euglisli in 
Malabar, and need not be recapitulated. Till 1735-36 tho 
faetors were continually manoeuvring for the possession of 
Darmadam island ; and the French occupation of Mahe in 
1725 compelled them in self-defence to fortify and garrison 
Pallikunnu, Morakunnu, Andolla Mala, Mailankuunu and tho 
other outlying hills of Tellioherry. This long line of outposts 
entailed a numerous garrison, and even in 1737, wlion peace had 
been concluded with the Cauarese and the military establishment 
had been reduced, the forces numbered “2 Captains, 4 Ensigns, ID 
Sergeants, 16 Corporals, 13 Rounders, 14 Drummers, 91 Europeans, 
42 Mustees, 221 Topasses, total 422.” Ninety men were required for 
Jfchofort, 8 for tho limit gate, 13 for the banksaul, 9 for tho groat 
bastion and 5 for the hospital. The rest were distributed among 
the various outposts. In times of stress native irregulars wore 
raised. 'Ihe sepoys were * cloathod ’ in ‘ scarlet coats face<l with 
green perpets ’ and a belt ‘ covered with green per pets tho 

Calli-Quiloners or Mappillas in ‘blue coats faced and bound witli 
red,’ The pay of the factors was very small. In 1739 the Cliief 
received only £70 a year,* the two senior merchants £40 a year 
each, one junior merchant £30 a year, and one writer £5 a 
year with an allowance of Rs, 144 (equivalent at that time to 
£18) for reading divine service. From 1776 to 1784 tho factory 
was reduced to a residency ; and on 27th July 1794, in the words 
of Mr. Logan ‘ the old Tellioherry factory, which had exercised 
BQOh abundant influence for good in the annals of the Malay 4lis 

‘ The exact date ia anoertain, at any rate it was aoine year* before 1690. 
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€HAP. XV. for over a century, aud which had existed as an oasis of peace and 

K^ttayam. security and good government during all those troublous times 
— ceased to exist as such.* Its abolition had been decreed by Sir 
John Shore, Governor-General of India. Eliza Draper, Sterne’s 
correspondent, lived for some time in Tellicheny, Daniel 
Draper, her husband, being chief factor from 176o to 1770. 
Tellicherry was for a time the seat of the Northern Superintend- 
ent of Malabar, and of the Provinoial Court of Circuit. 

The small redoubts on most of the outlying hills have long 
since disappeared, as has the stone wall which surrounded the 
town, built according to Hamilton, an interloper and no friend of 
the factors, * to keep out the enemies of the chief’s making.’ 
The fort is in fair preservation. It is built of laterite in the form 
of a square ; and with its massive and lofty loop-holed walls aud 
strong flanking bastions, the cavalier bastion in the south-east 
comer and the great bastion to the north beyond the Divisional 
Officer’s bungalow, must have been a formidable stronghold in 
days gone by, A. lighthouse now crowns its walls on the sea-ward 
side. Bound the fort clusters the business part of the town full 
of old fashioned warehouses and houses built by Portuguese ro.fu 
gees during the Mysorean invasion. On the sea shore is the old 
factory * banksaul ’ now used as a salt godown ; and the English 
Club, the taluk and many of the other public offices are grouped 
round a small green maidan beneath the great bastion of the fort. 
Further south is theMappilla fishing village of Chalil, the plague 
spot of Tellicherry, and on the north and east the bungalows of 
the European residents crown the low hills. Pallikunnu bungalow 
was built in 1814 by Mr. T. H. Baber, for many years Sub-Collcc- 
tor of Tellicherry, and subsequently a judge of the western court of 
circuit. He was the suppressor of the Pyohy rebellion, and one o^ 
the most distinguished of the early officials of Malabar. His name 
is still a household-word in the town, and lives in Baber’s tank. 
The house is haunted and has a bad reputation, many European 
merchants, who have owned or inhabited it in the past, having 
left it bankrupt. Morakunnu bungalow was built by Mr. J ames 
Stevens, also a judge of the western court of circuit. The Angli- 
can church beneath the walls of the fort was built in 1869 with 
funds left by master attendant, Mr. Edward Brennen (who also 
endowed the Brennen high school) and the foundation stone was 
laid by Lord Napier of Ettrick. Other churches are those of the 
Roman Catholics and the Basel Mission, whose first station in 
Malabar was established in 1839 on Nittfir hill by the famous 
Malaydlam scholar, Dr. Gundert. The principal mosque in the 
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town, the Orta Palli, so called because it was built in a Govern- 
ment garden, was built by Chdvakkaran Mussa. The Tiruvangad 
temple, dedicated to Sri Rama and one of the few teraplos in 
Malabar with a golden spire, is the most important temple. It 
is generally known as the Brass Pagoda from the copper sheeting 
of its roof. It was one of the outposts of the fort in the 
eighteenth century. Its ruined walls were restored by Mr. Baber. 
Attached to the temple is the largest tank in Tcllicherry. 

Prehistoric sepulchral remains are also to bo found in 
Eannampalli desam, Panhr amsani, in Kolavallur desam, Pntthr 
amsam, in Peringalam and MaUanjanmam amsams, and on 
Pur^shi Mala in Muzhaknnnn amsam. 
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Kurumbbanab is the southern taluk of North Malabar, aad with 
Chirakkal and Kottayam is included in the Tellicherry division. 
In appearance it is very similar to these two taluks ; but the sandy 
strip of cocoanut land along the coast is broader, and for a few 
miles inland the country is less hilly and broken. At the back 
of the taluk along its eastern border is a belt of wild mountainous 
country from six to eight miles broad, which is unsurveyed 
and unexplored, and is inhabited only by a few jungle tribes. 
The prevailing soil is red ferruginous, only 2 per cent, of the 
classified area falling within the arenaceous series. The f»luk 
slopes from the ghto to the sea, and is drained by the Make, 
Kotta and Agalapuzha rivers. Canals connect the K6tta river 
with Badagara on the north and the Agalapuzha on the south, and 
the water communication between Badagara, the head-quarters of 
the taluk, and Calicut is uninterrupted. All those rivers arc 
highways of trade ; and, as the S. Indian Railway runs through the 
taluk and there are more than 100 miles of roads, the taluk is 
well served with communications. 


Statistics on many points of interest are given in the separate 
Appendix. The area of the taluk is 505 square miles, but of this 
only 420 square miles have been surveyed and classified. The 
settled portion of the taluk is however very closely cultivated. 
Cocoanut gardens climb the slopes of nearly all the low laterite 
hills, and the proportion of unoccupied dry land to the classified 
area is smaller than in any other taluk except Ponndni. The wef 
lands as usual in North Malabar are inferior to those of the interior 
taluks of the district ; but the gardens are excellent, and one- 
fourth of all the garden land in Malabar lies in Kurumbranad. 
Pmam is the only dry cultivation of importance. There are no 
reserved forests, but large quantities of valuable timber from 
private forests near Kuttiyddi are floated down the K(Jtta river to 
Edttakkal and Kalldyi. Nearly 74 per cent, of the population 
are Hindus, the proportion of Mdppillas (26 per cent.) being 
rather less than the district average. Nearly 12 per cent, of 
the population can read and write. 

The taluk was in the days before the British occupation 
divided into the ndda of Kadattandd, Payyandd, Payydrmala and 
Eurumbranad, and included part of Tdmarassdri. 
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Kadattandd, the most celebrated of these, lay between the 
Mahd and K6tta rivers, and was at one time part of the Kolattiri’s 
dominions. The Tekkelamkur or Southern Regent of this family 
Lad his head-quarters at Puthuppattanara (now Piithuppaiiam) 
on the north bank of the K6tta river where traces of liis palace 
are reported still to be visible. The Kadattanad Raja, who traces 
his descent from a union between a Kolattiri princess and a scion 
of the royal house of Porlattiri (see p. 381), was by the end 
of the 17th century only nominally subject to the Kolattiri ; and 
in 1750 A.D. with the latter’s consent he formally assumed the 
title of Rjija. Hamilton visited him in 1703, and describes him 
as the ‘ Bollanore ^ Burgarie, a formidable prince.* Jfo and his 
predecessors had been * Lords of the Soa time out of mind, and all 
trading vessels between Cape Comorin and Dainaan were obliged 
to carry his passes.’ He maintained a fleet of light galleys, and 
the famous Kottakkal pirates preyed on all vessels th;it ‘ trade<l 
without their Lord’s pass.’ The family is now divided into two 
branches, the Ayancheri and Edavalat Kdvilagams, and enjoys a 
mdlikhdna of Rs. 26,441. * 

In tho division of Malabar made by Chcraman I’erumiil 
Payyandd fell to the share of the Raja of Kollam ; but lie was too 
weak long to resist tho aggi'essions of tho Zamorin, who in 
historical times was lord paramount of tho nad. Payyandd 
comprised the island now formed by tlio sea, the Kotta, Elattiir 
and Agalapuzha rivers, and one or two amsams oust of the last 
named. 

With the exception of a few amsams in tho extreme south 
which formed part of T^marass4ri, the rest of the taluk was 
divided between the Payyormala Ndyars and the Kurumhranad 
Saja, all of whom acknowledged the suzerainty of the Zamorin. 
Of the three ruling Nayar families (Paleri, Avinnat and Kudali) 
only two now survive, tho Pal4ri family being extinct. Tho 
Avhm^t Nayar lives in Mennannyam amsam and desain, and 
enjoys a mdlikhdna of Rs. 4,058-4-2, but his estates are heavily 
encumbered. The Kudali N^yar, whose tarwad house is in Kalliod 
amsam, is also in straiteited circumstances. His mdlikhdna is 
Rs. 1,766-12-10. The Kurumhranad Raja, who claims to ho a 
Kshatriya by caste, and is nearly allied to the Kottayam family, 
received his n^d from Ch4raradn Peruraal, but in time became 
feudatory to the Zimorin. He is still one of the greatest land- 
holders in North Malabar, and owns large esiates in the Wynaad, 

> Ballanore = Valunnavar or Ruler j Burg^arie = Badugara. See Uamil. 
ton’s New Accwwt 1. 301, Aleo Pyrard de Laval’s Voyage I. 344, and Buchanan’i 
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which taluk he is said to have invaded at au early period witli 
the Kdttayam Raja (see p. 474). The Kurumbranad family 
which has a mdlikhdna of Rs. 5,824, is divided into four branches 
tho Eamankalattu, Muttirakkal, Mal1iss4ri and Eolapatta kovila- 
gams. Tho Eaja’s palace is in Valass^ri desam. 

Kurumbranad is composed of the old taluks of Kadattandd 
and Kurumbranad. In 1866 six amsams were transferred to 
Calicut, and in 1904 the remaining 57 amsams were split up into 
1C4 at the reorganisation of village establishments, which followed 
the settlement. 

A short account of some places of interest in the taluk is 
appended : — 

Badagara or Vadakara (north-bank) so called from its 
situation just north of the K6tta river; the head-quarters of 
the taluk, the sixth town in Malabar, a port and a thriving 
centre of trade. Population 11,819. District MunsifE's court; 
sub -registrar’s ofRce ; hospital ; police station ; travellers’ 
bungalow; chattram and overseer's shed; combined post and 
telegraph oiHee ; sea-customs and port office ; railway station. 

The public offices are pleasantly situated on a hill about half 
a mile from the sea. On the beach there are several substantial 
warehouses ; but the M^ppilla town around them is, as usual, 
dirty and insanitary. The Mappillas, in whose hands the trade 
of the town is concentrated, number 5,223 or nearly half the total 
population. The export trade of the town has increased in value 
from 18 J lakhs in 1899-1900 to more than 29 lakhs in the year 
ending June 30th, 1901 ; but imports have declined in tho same 
period from nearly 14 lakhs to 7' 33 lakhs. Cocoanuts and copra 
are the chief exports ; salt and grain the only imports of importi 
anco. The town is connected by a canal with the estuary of the 
K6tta river, but possesses no harbour. 

The most interesting feature of tho town is the ruined fort 
near the travellers’ bungalow. Tradition has it that it was 
acquired from the Kolattiri by the Kadattandd family in 1564 
A.D., but probably it was built after ,1703; for when Hamilton 
visited the ‘Ballanore Burgarie’ in that year, his palace was 
* meanly built of reeds and covered with cocoanut leaves, but very 
neat and clean.’ The Mysoreans established a monopoly of all 
goods exported from Malabar, and converted the fort into their 
chief storehouse. Here, loo, they made their last stand in Malabar, 
and after the fall of Fort St. Angelo at Oannanore in 1790 
they were driven out of Badagara and Kuttippuram with the loss 
of 200 men and 12 guns. The British Government subsequently 
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restor^ the fort to tho Kadattanad Itaja, and for a time it 
was used for the Brahman feeding house, now attached to tho 
Peruyantala temple. 

Badagara was the scene of many of the exploits of Tacoholi 
Othdnan, the Eobin Hood of North Malabar, and many ballad? ' 
still sung by coolies at their work commemorate his exploits 
Near the Peruvantala temple about half a mile from tlie town 
is a masonry well 20 feet 6 inches in diametor, and close 
thereto a massive block of laterite. One of tho legends about 
Taccholi Othenan is that with this block of laterite under one arm 
and a jack tree under the other he cleared the well /it a bound. 
The Taoohdli tarwdd house is in Nadakuttayi amsam and desam 
but tho family is now represented by a single female. 

Three miles south-east of Badagara and connected witli it by 
a cart track is the Lokanar Kavu, a celebrated temple belonging 
to the Kadattanad family, which is frequently mentioned in the 
Tacoholi ballads. In the vicinity of the temple are three rock cut 
caves. 

Chombdla ; five miles north of •Badagara on the Tellicherry 
road ; since 1848 a Basel Mission station, now containing 404 
Christians or more than half of the total Christian population of 
the taluk. There are a large orplianage— the only one of its kind 
in Malabar— for lOG Malayali girls, a weaving establishment 
subordinate to tho Cannanore factory which gives work to 62 
operatives, a large church built in 1897, and a lower secondary 
school with accommodation for 160 pupils. Out-stations of the 
Chombahi mission are situated at Mahe, Badagara, Muvarattu, 
Perambra and Karakad. 

K6ttakkal: three miles south of Badagara on the south 
«hank of the K6tta river; at one time the stronghold of tho 
Kdttakkal Kunhali Marakkars, famous pirates whoso deeds are 
the theme of many ballads. Traces of their fort, to whie*" "he 
river owes its name, are still visible. The family origiKA'ly 
hailed from Pantalayini Kollara; but on its destruction by Henry 
Monezes in 1526, they moved first to Tikkodi and finally to 
K6ttakal. They obtained, their name from the Zamorin ; and, 
when the Portuguese first settled in Calicut, they surprised a 
Portuguese vessel, and slaughtered its crew on the rock which lies 
off Kdttakkal about 8 miles to sea. This rock is called in 
the vernacular Velliyan kallu or the white rock, but since this 
exploit of the pirates has gone by the name of Sacrifice Book. 
K6ttakkal was besieged and taken by the Portuguese with the aid 

* One of these is translated in Logan's Malabar, Vol. I, p. 96, 
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of the Zamorin in 1600 and tlie most famous of the Kunhdli 
Marakkars wasthen captured and executed at Goa.’ Subsequently 
the Marakkars seem to have transferred their aliegiance to the 
Kadattandd Raja ; and, when Hamilton visited Badagara, they 
seized every vessel which traded without his pass. As late as 
1742 the Kottakkal pirates were very busy, and the ‘ Tiger * 
Gallivat was especially detailed to look after them. The Marak^ 
kars are now in distressed circumstances. The tombs of the 
founder and of sevoral other members of the family aro still 
pointed out in a mausoleum attached to the Jarndt mosque. 
Kottakkal is now an important timber depot. 

Kuttippuram : two miles further along the Kuttiyadi road, 
has a small rest-house, but is remarkable only for the Kadattandd 
Valiya Rajahs palace. At the back of the palace, which is quite a 
modern building, are the ruins of magnificent fort. The walls are 
in places nearly 50 feet thick and 30 feet high, and the fort wlficli 
was surrounded by a deep moat, must have been in ancient times 
well-nigh impregnable. Nevertheless it was captured by Tipu 
in 1789 after a siege of scver»il days; and its garrison, consisting 
of 2,000 Nayars and their families, were offered their choice 
between ‘ a voluntary profession of the Muhammadan faith and a 
forcible conversion with deportation from their native lands.’ * 
They chose the former, and the next day the males were circum- 
cised, and all wore made to eat beef. Kuttippuram fort was one 
of the last places in Malabar to hold out for Tipu. The Ayanchdri 
and Edavalat kovilagamsy and the palace of the Elaya Raja of the 
Kadattandd family aro in Puramdri amsam, where the Elaya 
Raja maintains a high school. In the Parambil desam of 
Ponmeri amsam by the side of the foot-path between Kuttippuram 
and Badagara are nearly a dozen rock-cut caves hithertc^ 
unexplored. A granite slab in the Ponmdri Siva temple boars an 
inscription in unknown characters. 

Kuttiyidi ; seventeen miles from Badagara, and rather more 
than twenty from Tollicherry ; sub-registrar’s office ; police station ; 
post oflice and travellers’ bungalow. Although within Kadattan^d* 
the country round Kuttiyddi always acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Kottayam Raja, whose fortified palace stood on the hill 
now oooupied by the public buildings. The fort which mounted 
four guns fell into the hands of the Mysoreans, hut was recaptured 
in 1790 by the Raja. During the Pychy rebellion Kuttiyddi, 
which commanded one of the chief passes to the Wynaad in those 

* See Voyage of Pyrard do Laval, I, p. 354 and II, 609. 

* Wilks* History o/ATywre, II, 126, 
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times, was of great strategic importance, and the fort was for some 
years hold by British troops. In Valayyanur desam is a iura 
or artificial lake fabled to have been excavated by the Pandavas. 
Fom* miles from Knttiyadi at Kdvilampjira a wooden bridge 
spanning a mountain torrent, which in the nionsoon rushes 
foaming and seething over a bed of solid gneiss, marks the 
beginning of the ghat, and at this point the road degonorates 
into a mere foot-path. 'JMie ghat is impassable for carts, but is 
extensively used for cooly traffic and pack animals. 

Hah6: the little French settlement of Malic lies at the 
extreme north of tlie taluk on tho soutliorn bank of tlio Mahd 
river. It comprises ten small desams spread over an area of about 
two and a half square miles ; and there are also attached to the 
settlement four desams or aldees on the northern bank of the river, 
Ch^lakkara, Pallur, Chembra and Paiidakkal, known collectively 
as Ndlutara; and three detached bills or outposts, called Fort St, 
George, and Great and Little Kallayi. These itUm were handed 
over to the French Government in 1853 after a prolonged 
discussion. • 

Tho French settlement at Mahd dates from 1725, when the 
native town of Mayyazhi was capture<l by M. Maho de Labour- 
donnais and rechristened after its captor.^ In tho latter half of 
the eighteenth century it was thrice taken by tlio British and 
restored. In 1793 it capitulated for the fourtJi time, and was not 
finally restored to France till tho peace of 1817. 

The town occupies a most picturesipie position on a hill at the 
mouth of the river. It contains a Eoman (,\itliolic Church, to 
which a large number of visitors are attracted at the festival of 
Corpus Christi. 

The settlement is under the cliarge of Clief de Service, or 
Administrateur, subordinate to the Governor of I’ondicherry. The 
French Government maintains four schools and a hospital. The 
trade of the town is not of great importance, hat appears to 
be increasing. 

Nid&puram : ten miles north-east of Badagara, at the 
junction of the roads from Tellicherry and Badagara to Kuttiy^di ; 
a Mdppilla village of some importance, but little interest. A 
District Monsiff and sub-registrar arc stationed here. I here 
are a police station, a post office, and a travellers’ bungalow. 

N&d&V&nilfir : fourteen miles from Kuttiyadi on the road 
which joins that from Quilandi to Tamarasseri ; once of importance 
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CHAP. XV. B8 the head-qnarters of the old Knrnmbrandd taluk. Travellers’ 
KuioiTBRA. bungalow ; police station ; sab-registrar’s office ; post office. 

Fantaldyini or Fantali^i Eollam: just north of 
Quilandi ; one of the most historic places in Malabar. It is the 
Fatale of Plin 7 , the Pandarani of the Portuguese writers, the 
Plandrina of Friar Odorio, the Fundreeah of the Tahafut-ul- 
Mujdhidin, and the Fandaraina of Ibn Batata, The Kollam Raja 
of Payanad here made his capital, and the Zamorin, his conqueror, 
still W a palace in the desam. According to the Tahafat-lnl- 
Mujahidin, Malik Ibn Dinar founded one of the original of 
mosques at Fundreeah, and appointed one of his ten sons as Kdzi. 
A natural hollow in a rock on the seashore close to the mosque has 
been chiselled into the likeness of a foot, and this mark is said 
to be the print of Adam’s foot as he landed . in India, his next 
stride taking him to Adam’s peak in Ceylon. Ibn Batuta 
describes Kollam as ‘ a beautiful and large place, abouudfhg 
with gardens and markets.’ ^ Off the town is one of the curious 
mud banks, peculiar to the West Coast, and Vasco da Gama 
probably moved to its shelter from Kappdt where he first 
touched in 1498. At that time it was the great emporium of trade 
between Mecca and the Malabar, and a stronghold of the Moors. 
The Portuguese made many attacks upon the town, and it was 
strongly defended by bastions on the Mayyat Kunnu, Soares 
defeated a Moorish fleet here in 1 504 ; and in 1525 Menezes 
stormed the town, burnt the shipping, and captured 250 guns. 
In 1550 Pantalayini was once more raided and burnt by the 
Portuguese, and two-thirds of its inhabitants were put to the 
sword. 

Malik Ibn Dinar’s mosque was built in imitation of one at 
Mecca. It is a venerable building, its dome, which Arab vessels ^ 
passing up and down the coast never failed in former times to 
salute, being covered with sheets of copper. In the Jam^t 
mosque there are three granite slabs with inscriptions. The 
Mayyat Kunnu is the grave-yard of Kollam (Mayyat, corpse) and 
many of the tombs are very ancient, and some are inscribed. One 
of the tombs bears an inscription to the effect that * Ali Ibn 
Udthorman was obliged to leave this world for ever in the year 
166 of Hejira, so called after Muhammad the prophet left 
Mecca for Medina.’ A festival is held every year on the hill in 
the month Bamullan. 

There are several Hindu temples in the vicinity of Pantalayini, 
In three of these, the Maralhr, Pantaldyim and Talayil temples 
are inscriptions as yet undeciphered. 

* Lee's TravtU ofitm Batuta, p. 171. 
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Pftyy6li ; in Tor^yiir desam of Iringdtt amsam : a rising 
M^ppilla town with a suh-registrar’s office, post offic(', police 
station and a travellers^ bungalow. There ia a lock here on the 
canal which joins the K6tta and Agalapuzha rivers. In Kizhur 
desam of MeMdi amsam, about two miles from Payyoli, is the 
Kizh^r Siva temple. During the annual festival, celebrated 
in the month of Vrisohigam (November-December), the most 
important cattle fair in the district is held near the temple. Cattle 
are brought here for sale from all part.s of the district and even 
from Coimbatore. 

Quilandi: the head-quarters of tho Deputy I’ahsildar; 
District Munsiff’s court ; sub-registrar’s office ; soa-customs office ; 
combined post and telegraph office ; poli(*o station ; travellers’ 
bungalow; ohattram; dispensary. The village, which is close 
to the Kollam mud bank (see p. 8), was once a flourishing port 
ancP the favourite starting and landing place of pilgrims oil 
their way to and from Mecca. The passenger traffic ceased 
when steamers began to ply, and the trade of Quilandi is now 
unimportant. There is a fine old moscpie founded in 1779 by 
Sayid Abdulla Bin Sayid Abdulla Haji. The mosque was for 
a time supported by a voluntary cess, which tho Hindu and 
Muhammadan merchants in Tinnevelly and Malabar agreed to 
pay on every head of bullock load of merchandise passing through 
their villages. Regulation XII of 1803 put a stop to tho pmotico ; 
and in 1828 Gtovernmont granted an annual allowance of Ks. 1,800 
for the upkeep of the mosque and caravansari attached to it. 
In 1848 at Mr. Conolly’s suggestion, certain escheated lands in 
Manj^ri, Pandalhr, Karakunnu and Trikkalangod amsams of 
Emad, the assessment and janmabhogam on which together 
^mounted to Rs. 1,800, were made over to the tangal in liem of 
the money grant, and they have since been confirmed as his inam 
lands. 


In addition to those already mentioned there are inscriptions 
on a stone belonging to a ruined temple in Kavil desam, 
Kdvnntara amsam, which is now preserved in the UraluifCs house ; 
on the eastern waU of a ruined temple in KindKir amsam and 
desam ; on a granite slab in the Siva temple in Tim van ara 
of Rdraydd amsam (recently damaged by fire) ; and on a s a in 
front of the Siva temple in Vellikalongara desam. Uralankal 
amsam. All these except the last have still to te i^- 
last records that the halcmm (pnrification) ceremony of the temple 
was performed in 905 M.E. (1730 A.D.) with great P™*P ^ 
best of the Brihmans, and that the temple was hmlt under 
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the anspices of the generous Udayavarma, the sea of courage and 
tho gem of the royal line descended from Khatolkaofaa (the son 
of Bhima, one of the Fandavas). 

Hat stones (topi hallu) and rook-out caves are fairly numerous 
in the taluk. Tho former occur in Velhr amsam and desam and 
in Pampirikunnu desam, Oheruvannhr amsam, the latter in 
Muyippod, Kokkallhr, and Vdlur amsams and desams, in Mnchi- 
kunnu desam of Mudddi amsam and in Nambrattu and Naduvat- 
t^r desams of Kizhariyur amsam, as well as in the places 
mentioned above. 
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PALGHAT TALUK. 


Falohat, tlie most easterly taluk of Malabaw, which forms with 
Ponndni the Palghat division, is connected with the rest of the 
district only by Walavanad on its north-western frontier, the 
other boundaries being Coimbatore on the oast, and Cochin State 
on the east, west and south. Its physical features are deter- 
mined by the famous Gap, of which the far-rcaching effects both 
physical and political upon M alabar have been noted in Chapter 
I. Like the other plain taluks, Palghat slopes gently down from 
the east ; but its laterite hills are lower than is usual in Malabar, 
anS the valleys between them not so deep. The liighest point in 
the Vada Malas north of the Gap is Kari Mala or Periya Kunjiira 
Mala (0,566 feet) ; but more conspicuous is Kalladikdd hill at 
the extreme end of the range, perHaps the stormiest peak in all 
Malabar. ‘ If Kalladikddan grows black, ^ runs the proverb ‘ will 
not the Karuga river be in flood.* Government owns two forests 
already referred to in Chapter V, the Chenat Myar and Dhdni 
reserves, on the slopes and at the foot of these liills. The 
Tenmalas south of the Gap, a spur of the Anaraalas, are likewise 
covered with forest, owned mostly by the Kollangdd Nambidi 
and cleared away in places to make room for coffee plantjitions. 
The only river of importance is the Bhiiratha jmzha or Ponndni 
river, which is formed near Parali by the junction of the Kalpfiti 
and Kannddi streams, rising respectively in the northern and 
•southern ranges. Further east it is joined by the Kollangdd river. 
The Ponndni river is too shallow and rocky for traffic ; but 
the taluk is well supplied with roads radiating from l?alghat town, 
though the majority are in very bad order. The South Indian 
railway runs through the northern half of the taluk, and a small 
branch line leads from Olavakkdd junction to the head -quarter 
town. Other stations ar§ Vdlayar, Kanjikdd, Parali and Man- 
kara. A project is under investigation to link Palghat by rail 
with PoUachi and Dindigul. 

Fourth only in point of size, Palghat pays a larger land 
revenue than any other taluk of the district excei)t Ponndni. 
Ninety per cent, of the revenue is paid on wet lands, which yield 
in excellence only to those of Walavanad and make up no less 
than 39 per cent, of the surveyed area of the taluk. 1 he rainfall 
l^eing comparatively small, tanks and ponds in the midst 
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of tte paddy fields are used to store up water for the 'second 
crop. In Tolpalli and Panayfir amsams a considerable extent 
is irrigated by channels from an anient across the Kannddi river 
in Cochin territory, and near Palghat is another small irrigation 
work. Gardens are very few and poor, and the palmyra, the 
characteristic tree, presents a striking contrast to the groves of 
graceful cocoanut palms near the coast. Besides the ordinary 
modan, samai, and gingelly crops, cholam, ragi, kambu, dholl, 
castor oil, and other Bast Coast dry crops are raised in the 
eastern portions of the taluk ; and near Vdlayar especially the 
dry lands, like those of Coimbatore, are under cultivation 
continued from year to year. The soils are of the usual 
red ferruginous variety. Timber is the principal industry. 
Jaggery is made in large quantities from palmyra juice, 2,500 
tons having been exported last year to Nellikuppam, and grass 
mats of excellent quality are made near Palghat. • 

As in its crops, so in its inhabitants, Palghat forms a sort 
of ti-ansition stage between the eastern and western sides of 
the presidency. The Nambvdiri and Mdppilla almost disappear, 
and their places are taken by Pattar Brahmans and Edvuttans. 
Pattar grdmams arc scattered all over the taluk, there being as 
many as twenty in Palghat town alone. They were described by 
Dr. Buchanan as the neatest and cleanest villages he had seen in 
India. The Riivuttaiis are Mussalinans from Tinnevelly, and are 
quiet law-abiding traders. 

The legendary history of the Palghat Gap ascribes its origin 
to the inevitable Parasu ildinaa, who, after reclaiming Kdrala 
from the sea, found it impossible to procure inhabitants for the 
land, as the mountains to the east were impassable. Accordingly 
with his own hands ho cut the chasm in the ghats, which now is« 
known as the Palghat Gap. Of the early history of Palghat 
little is known; it is doubtful whether it formed part of the 
ancient Ohdra kingdom. Probably it was debatable land 
between the great dynasties east and west of the ghats, and 
through the gap must have come the many invaders, whose 
vaunted conquests of Kerala are recorded in many inscriptions. 
Local traditions assert that the small district of Chittfir in the 
centre of the gap was the price paid by the Palghat Bajas to 
the Baja of Cochin for his assistance in defending the eastern 
frontier of the gap against invasion. 

The Palghat Bajas, who at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury were supreme throughout the whole of the modem taluk, 
and were probably independent even of Chdraindn Perumdl, if 
euoh a person ever existed, as no tradition exists that the^ 
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received their dominions from that legendary poteiitato, ere 
believed to have come from Athavnndd amsnm of Ponndni taluk ; 
and to have granted their lands there in exchange for their 
subsequent dominions to the well-known Nainbhdiri, Azliuvan- 
ohdri Tamburakkal. The date of this exchange is uncertain, as 
also is the date when the family lost caste owing to the connection 
(explained in various ways) of an early Riijn, with a Mahisar 
woman. The Rajas played little part in the liistory of Malal)ar 
till the middle of the 18th century, when the continued aggres- 
sions of the Zamorin drove them, in an evil hour for their 
country, to seek the aid of Haidar Ali, then Foujdarof Dindigul, 
in 1766. The dissensions of the family caused much trouble to 
the authorities in the early days of the Britisii rule ; and Itti 
Kombi Acohan who became Raja in 1705 began his career by 
imprisoning a rival claimant to the throne and ended it by 
inurdering one of his enemies and putting out the eyes of another, 
A reward of Its. 5,000 was offered for his arrest, and he died 
in imprisonment in the Tcllichorry fort. Tlio Acchanmar, as the 
Rajas are called, whose mdliklidnn Rs. 18,000-5-3, are now in 
straitened circumstances. 

The modern taluk comprises the three ancient nddn of 
Vadamalapurain, Temnalapuram and Nadiivattain. Till 1800 it 
formed with Walavanad a Head Assisbmt Colloetor’s division, 
but in that year the latter taluk was transferred to the Malap- 
puram division, and the Ponnaui taluk was added to tlio Palgliat 
division. The arrangement has its drawbacks as the two parts 
of the Divisional Officer’s charge are so})arat(;Ml from one another 
by the Cochin State. After the recent settlement the 0(> amsams 
of the taluk were increased to 113 containing 13H dosams. A 
^ Deputy Tahsildar stationed at Alatthr assists the Talisildar. 

Statistics on several points of interest are given in tlio sepa- 
rate Appendix. Tlie following are the most important places in 
the taluk. 

AlftttAr : thirteen miles south-west of Palgluit on the road 
to the Cochin frontier ; the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsil- 
dar. District munsiff ; sab-registrar ; police station ; [lost office ; 
travellers’ bungalow. A new dispensary, built by private sub- 
scription, has just been opened, and there is a Hourisliing Middle 
School maintained by the Taluk Board. There is also a Roman 
Catholic church, and in the neighbourhood are two tile works. 
In the nonth of the amsam is the Alatt^r hill (1,202 feet) or 
Velimala, one of the great trigonometrical shitions of I he district. 
About half way up is a small cave which judging from the 
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CHAP. Xy< remnants of mud partition walls and a small mill, appears at 
Paloiiat. one time to have been inhabited. A little higher up are the 
remains of a temple and a natural spring. In the adjoining 
Yadakkdttara amsam is the oldest Christian church in the taluk 
known as the church of the Malarkot and erected towards the 
middle of the 18th century by Syrian Christian settlers from 
Triohhr in the Cochin State. The congregation is Syro* Roman 
and is under the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Coimbatore. 

Eollangod: twelve miles due soiitli of Palghat at the 
foot 01 the Tenmalas. It possesses a high school built and 
maintained by the present representative of the Veiigand<l 
family, a dispensary also built by him but lianded over to the 
taluk board, a post office, a police station and a travellers’ 
bungalow, all situated in the long straggling street which forms 
one of the principal villages of tlie talnk. I’here is a consider- 
able trade in paddy and timber witli Coimbatore and Pollachi, 
and other important industries are coarse weaving, the manu- 
facture of grass mats, and hell-metal work. In the Tenmala 
hills, three and six miles distant respectively from the village, 
are two natural springs or rather pools rccoiving the. hill 
drainage. The first of these, the Sitakundu, is said to have 
been created for bathing purposes by Sita during her wanderings 
with Rama the hero of the Rdmayana. The other and more 
distant pool, the Govinda Tirtam, on the Govinda Mala, one 
of the highest peaks of the range, is said to owe its origin to 
D^vendra. 

Kollangdd is the seat of the Vengandd Nambidi whose family 
claims descent from an ancient Kshatriya Raja named ViraRavi, 
The name Rdvi Varma is accordingly still affixed to the names ofo 
• bJl\ the male members of the family. Their former dominions com- 
prised eight arasanis in and near Kollangod, and were eventually 
absorbed by the Zamorin when he conquered Naduvattam. The 
family still owns 150 square miles of forest on the hills south of 
Kollangdd, where many elephants are captured every year. The 
present head, of the family was granted ]bhe personal title of Raja 
3n 1901. 

There are several temples in Kollangdd, but none of them 
has any architectural pretentions. The most important is the 
Kachamkurissi temple dedicated to Vishnu and said to have 
been built by a great saint named Kasyapa Prajdpathi. In this 
temple all the NamhMris of Malabar, Cochin and Travanoore 
hjvve to receive frpm the senior mepaber of the Vengandd family, 
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as a ppeliminary to the porforinance of a ydgam or sacrifioc, tlio 
HOftMi or tnoon plant, tho skin of a bla(*k buck and a ]hoco of wood 
known as ^karinkalW {Mimom catechu). The Valiya Narabidi 
liolds this right as the representative of Gandliarva, and in virtue 
thereof is prohibited from walking baro-footod. lie also lias 
tlie right of entering the Srikovii of any temple, smd of eating 
with Brahmans, though he does not wear tho punul Tlioso 
privileges are supposed to have been conferred by Parasu Eiiina 
with the title of Narabidi, which is borne by the two senior 
members of the family. Another large temple is the Kottam- 
balara, dedicated to Subramania, whicli take its name from an 
old mud fort in the neiglibourhood tlio ruins of wliich may 
still be seen. In tho neighlwuring amsam of Payalhr lunir tlic 
Pirali Bhagavathi temple is a stone platform said to liave boon 
used for the assembly of tho ancient Sastriktirs, the 3t»,000 
armed Brahmans mentioned in tlie Keraldlpatti, who ruled tho 
country after t}ie doatli of Kulasekhara Perunuil. On this 
platform they held their court and invostigatc'd coini)Iaints. 
There is a similar one near the Earakdd lihagavathi temple in 
Edvasscri amsam. 

Palghat: the second town of the district, tho fourteenth 
of the presidency and a municipality; situated on an arm of 
tho Ponndni river, some six or seven miles from tho foot of 
the Vadamalas and linked to the South Indian Railway lino 
by a short branch. Population 44,177. The proportion of 
Muhammadans is less than that in any other town of Malabar. 
The town is tho head-quarters of the Divisional Officer, 
Bubordinate Judge, Tahsildar, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, and tho Local Fund Assistant Engineer; and among the 
• principal public buildings are the municipal hospital and dispen- 
sary, travellers’ bungalow. District Munsitf’s court, police station 
and post and telegraph offices. For a long time a regiment of 
native infantry was stationed in tho town and tlio sepoy lines may 
still be seen in Sultanpetta. The regiment wus witlidrawn in 1860. 

Tho municipal affairs of Palghat have already been described 
at length in Chapter XI V. The municipality covers a very large 
area in proportion to its populacion ; but the business part of the 
town lies mainly about three miles to the south of the Olavakkdd 
Railway station, and is in shape something like a figure of ^ eight, 
tho loops of which arc formed by the ‘ big liazaar or Chattu* 
rangapetta and Sultanpetta. At or near tlie neck stand the prin- 
cipal public buildings of the town — the railway station, tho 
Roman Catholic Church, the Victoria College, the Divisional office, 
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HAP.' XV. the Civir Courts, the hospital, the Municipal office and the Englisli 
BAuuAt. Church . Tlio last four arc grouped round a fine open maifian slop- 
ing gently up to a low hill which is crowned by a picturesque 
massive fort. Inside the fort, which is in excellent preservation, 
are the taluk office, once a granary and afterwards abaracks, tlio 
offices of the Sub-Magistrate and sub-registrar, the sub- jail and 
a store-room which evidently was the old magaxine- It is proposed 
to build a new combined taluk and divisional office. 

The Basel Mission tilo works, which employ 250 hands, and the 
grass mat industry of Pal ghat have already been referred to in 
Chapter VI. The town is still tho centre of the tobacco trade of 
the district, but since the Shoranfir-Ernakulam railway was 
completed its trade in this commodity has diminished. 

Historically tho interest of the town centres in the fori, 
which dates back, though not in its present form, to 17(h) 
when Haidar built it to secure his communications between Coftn- 
batore and the West Coast. Subsequently it was entirely re-built 
on approved European }>rinciplos ; and in 1784 ‘ Palghautcherry * 
was described by Colonel Fnllferton (perhaps because he captured 
it) as ‘ a place of the first strength in India.’ ^ Square in shape with 
walls of immense thickness, and strong bastions at the four cor- 
ners and in the centre, the fort must have seemed almost impreg- 
nable in those days. The deep moat, now choked with salt and 
lotus lilies, was crossed by a single drawbridge, which was reached 
by a covered way through the glacis. Tho path from the draw- 
bridge to the first gate was screened by a curtain. Nevertheless 
Colonel Fullarton, thanks to the ‘ fortunate circumstances attend- 
ing his attack,’ stormed the fort on November 15th 1784, after a 
siege lasting only eleven days. * The Honourable Captain (now Sir 
Thomas) Maitland being on duty in the trenches had taken ad van- ^ 
tage of a heavy fall of rain to drive the enemy from the covered 
way which was not palisaded, and pursuing tho fugitives through 
the first and second gateways struck sneh a panic into the gar- 
rison as to cause its immediate surrender.’ ® For reasons, however, 
already recorded in Chapter II, the English soon evacuated, 
and tlieir place was taken by the Z^imorin’s troops. Tipn’s 
soldiers did not trouble to lay regular siege to the fort, but con- 
tented themselves with exposing daily the heads of many 
Brahmans in the sight of the defenders. ‘ Father than witness 
such enormities,’ it is said, ‘the Zamorin chose to abandon Pal- 
ghatoherry ’ In 1790 the fort, which then mounted 60 guns, was 
finally recaptured by the British. 

* A Vietv of the Bnglieh Interests in India. Madras, 1867, pp. 26-80. 

^ * IVilks^ History Mysore, II, 80. 
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Temples are numerous in Palgliat, one being atUoliod to 
each of the twenty Pattar gtdmams in tlio town. The largest 
and most important as well as the most richly endowed is the 
Kalp^ti temple dedicated to Siva, a low quadrangular building on 
the banks of the river of that name. Tlio oar festival h(?ld in 
November is the biggest in the taluk and collects about 15,000 
people. An inscription on a stone to the east of tlie temple records 
that it was built in the Malayalani year OOO (U25 A.D.) by 
Itti Kombi Raja of Palghat who endowed it with laud .sowing 
over 4,000 paras of paddy. 

Of the temples not belonging to the Pattsirs, the most interest- 
ing is a group of throe to the north-east of tin; Olavakkdd 
railway station situated near the family house of the Palghat 
Rajas, now a wretched hovel nninhabited by any member of the 
family. Of these two are dodicjitod to Siva, the other to Kmur 
Bhagavathi the family deity of the Palghat Rajas (Jala dnrga). 
Tho last which was formerly in the middle of a tank, is said to 
have been built by a former Raja in consequence of a revelation 
made to a pious Nambiidiri who wtfs. grieving over the ruins of a 
temple which had previously existed there. The liand of the 
goddess appeared in the middle of the tank at tho spot wliicli 
became the site of the present temple. 

The tarmd of the Palghat Rajas has split into two very 
uumorous branches ; one of which still lives at Palghat, and the 
other and more opulent near Vadakkancheri. Tho ceremony of 
enthronement of the Raja (usually owing to tho imuibers of tho 
family a very old man by the time he attains the stdmm) takes 
place on the site of an old temple in the compound of the 
Sub- Judge’s bungalow near the Divisional Officer’s bungalow. 
\)n the fifteenth day after the cremation of the deceased Ruja, 
his bones are collected and a sham fight takes place over them, a 
relic of the days when tho Zamorin objected to the burial of a 
former Raja in the Naduvattain and a battle took place in earnest. 
The new Raja is then seated on a plank ; rice is poured over his 
head by a Nambfidiri priest who hands him a sword and 
calls upon him to protect The liberties of his subjects and their 
cows. The five senior membf*’s of the family are known 
as Rajas, the rest as Acchans. Formerly each of the five 
former used to spend the rest of the day meditating on a blanket 
in a pandal specially erected for tho purpose. Now each sits in 
a room in the present Sub- J edge’s house which has to be vacated 
for the purpose. 
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. CItA?. XV. Of the romaininpf temples in Palghat the only one which 
• Palghat. deserves mention is a small Jain temple near the Basel Mission 
tile works which ministers to the spiritual needs of some 16 Jains 
in Palghat ^.nd an equal number in Mundhr six miles distant. It 
is a small rectangular building of stone with a stone roof recently 
restored by one of the Jains of Mundhr. It contains stone 
images of the Achi-tirtankara and a flesh coloured image of 
Chandra Prabha (Vishnu). In the compound is a stone image of 
Ayyappan, also a circular stone well substantially built, one of 
several according to the Jains built by their community in thi.s 
locality. The few remaining Jains say that their temple is about 
200 years old. There was formerly another near at hand of which, 
however, only a stone or two is now visible. There were then 
two largo settlements of Jains, one at Muttupattanam which 
dealt in pearls, and one at Machalapattanam (in whicli the present 
temple stands) which dealt in jewels. They were dispersed at 
Haidar’s inva.sion, and the endowment of the temple was lost. 
There appears to be little difference between the creed of those 
who are left and that of theie neighbours the Pattar Brahmans. 
The largo Eoman Catholic church was built by Dr. Barden, 
Bishop of Coimbatore in 1862. The first Catholics in Palghat 
accompanied th^ Kngineers who built the fort. The congregations 
at Palghat and its oub stations now number about 3,500. 

The Basel Mission at Palghat was an out-station of Cannanoro 
from 1853 till 1850 when it became the head-quarters of a 
missionary. It has a high school and a primary school in Palghat 
and primary schools at the out-stations of Mankara, Panayur 
and Vadakkaiicheri Excluding the three out-stations the total 
number of the congregation is 478. 

Para: about eight miles east of Palghat. Police station# 
and travellers’ bungalow on a hill commanding a magnificent view 
of the Palghat gap and the plains of Coimbatore beyond. In 
the neighbouring Tenari amsam is a sacred spring formerly known 
as the Ramaswami Tirtam, but now called the T^ndri Tirtam. It 
is said to have been created by Rama during his peregrinations 
towards Ceylon at the instance of his brother Lakshmana who, tired 
of carrying bows and arrows for both, thought of throwing them 
away but repented. He confessed his sin to his brother, and was 
ordered a bath in G anges water by the Rishis. Rama shot an arrow 
into the ground, and water from the Ganges bubbled up. The 
water is said to remain at the same level all the year round, and the 
lower castes are not allowed to bathe therein. Three or four years 
ago a wall was built round it and a resting place for tiavellers 
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constructed hy a neighbouring landholder. To the east is a 
small tank now partially filled up, known as the Brahma Kundam^ 
where Brahma made a pit in order to offer sacrifice. A bath in it 
was formerly considered essential before immersion in the Ganges 
water, but this is no longer considered necessary. 

Fudlinagaram : about six miles due south of Palghat. It 
is the most thickly populated village in the taluk excluding 
Palghat, and contains the largest Muhainniadan clement, about 
one-third of the population being Ravuttans ; police station ; rest 
bouse ; sub-registrar’s office. There is a large Pattar temple 
dedicated to 8iva ; and also a mosquo. The tradt? of the place 
consists of tobacco, salt, vegetables and timber (jirincipally teak 
wood). 

Vadakkanch6ri : in the extreme sontli-west of the taluk 
close to the Cochin frontier about ninete(3n miles from Palgliat. 
PolTce station ; travellers’ bungalow ; Roman Catholic cliurcli and 
Basel Mission chapel. It is surrounded by hills on the south and 
west, and in appearance approximates more to tlio amsains 
further west as it has fewer palnlyras and more? garden cul- 
tivation and cocoannt plantations than the ordinary amsain in 
the Palghat taluk. It has a considerable Muliainiuadan clernont 
and the mosque is well built with a very ornate j)nlpit. Coarse 
clothes are woven in this and tJic neighbouring ainsams and there 
is some trade in timber A temple in tlie vicinity known ms 
Tiruvara has one of the common Brahma Kandams or tanks in 
wliich Brahma performed sacrifice, a handful of cartli from tin; 
bed of which is considered essential to the pci formanco of a 
l/dgam by the Nambudiri Brdhnians, 
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CHAP. XV. PonnAni is the southornmost taluk of Malabar proper, aud though 
PoNN^Ni. separated from Palghat by Cochin State and the Nelliampatti 
hills, forms with that taluk one of the three maiu divisions of tho 
district. The shape of the taluk is most extraordinary. Upwards 
of sixty miles in length aud containing within its limits nearly 
two-fiftlis of the whole sea board of Malabar, at its widest part it 
does not extend inland for more than eighteen miles, and in the 
south tails off into a narrow strip of sand thirty miles long, but 
rarely more than five broad. The Bharatha puzha or Ponndni 
river is the only river of the taluk ; but an unbroken line of creeks, 
backwaters and canals connects the railway system at Tirhr ^ith 
PonnAni, Chavakkad and CliettuvAyi and ultimately with British 
Cochin and Travancore. The South Indian Rtiilway runs through 
the north of the taluk, and links up the two halves of the Palghat 
division. 

Statistics on many points are given in the separate Appendix. 
Poiinani is one of tho smaller taluks, but it contains no largo 
expanse of unsurveycd hill and jungle ; and, except Cochin, is 
at once the most closely cultivated and the most thickly popu- 
lated tract in Malabar. In density of population, indeed, it 
yields in the mofussil only to tho Coconada taluk of Gddavari, 
As many as 40 per cent, of the inhabitants are Mdppillas, and 
hence tho taluk is educationally backward. There are more 
Mambudiri illams than in any other part of Malabar, and most 
of the Syrian Christians of Malabar are to be found in this taluk.* 
The prevailing soils are sandy, but red loam is found in the 
interior. Unoccupied dry lands are comparatively scarce, hut 
Palghat and Kurumbranad are the only taluks with more wot 
lands and gardens respectively. A feature of tho wet cultivation 
is tho pmjakol lagoon cultivation, described in Chapter IV, 
which is carried on in the Endmakkab and Viyyattil lakes and 
in the many kdyal lands of the taluk. The sandy soils of 
the coast are not eminently suited to paddy ; but in the amsami;; 
north of the railway and east of the Malappuram-TMr road, 
Fonn&ni boasts of some of the finest wet lands in Malabar ; and 
here too ginger, modan and other dry crops are raised. Along 
the seaboard and on the banks of the backwaters the oocoanut is 
the characteristic tree and thrives with wonderful Inxuriance. 
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Its produce in one form or another accounts for the greater part 
of the export trade of the taluk, and on the coast the bulk of the 
inhabitants devote themselves to its cultivation, to toddy drawing 
and to preparing coir yarn and copra. Another common tree 
on the coast is the cashew nut, introduced by Cabral in 1.500 
A.D. and still known as the foreign mango. There are no 
reserved forests in tho taluk and big game is scarce ; but 
muggers haunt the backwaters, and an occasional panther lurks 
in the remote and hilly amsams east of tlio Chdllisseri-Shoranur 
road. 

Ponndni at one time comprised the throe ancient ndds of 
Vetfatndd, Kfittanad and Chavakkdd and a portion of Cherandd. 
'rhe last lay along the Ernad and Walavanad frontier and 
belonged of course to the Zamorin. Tho Vettatudd Raja, a 
Ksiiatriya by caste, who was installed by Glidraindn I*erumdl, 
rdifid in the north-etist of the taluk ; and in course of time was 
forced, like liis neighbours, to bow tho neck to the Zamorin. The 
solo surviving member of the family died in 171)3, and his 
estates lapsed as the first esclieerfi to the British Oovornment. 
Kdttanad comprised practically tho whole interior of the bduk 
south of the Ponndni river and tho coast lino from Ponndni to 
Veliyangdd backwater. Chdvakkdd extended along the seaboard 
from Veliyangod to the farthest limit of tlie taluk. In early 
times the former belonged to the Cochin Raja, bat was wrested 
from him at an early date by the Z.ainoriii. Chavakkad is said 
to have been bestowed originally upon the Kakkad Nam- 
bMiri, an ancestor of the Punnatthr Nambidi family, in grati- 
tude for his patriotic action in slaying at the expense of loss of 
oaste Oliola, tho second of the Perumdls. Ilis descendants at 
first were the independent princes of Chavakkad ; but, too weak 
long to resist the aggressions of their powerful neighbours tho 
Cochin Raja and the Zamorin, bit by bit they were deprived of 
their territories. Finally in 1791 the Nambidi was reduced by 
the Zamorin to the humiliating position of his reveuuo collector. 
An allowance of Rs. 20,000 per annum, being estimated at 
‘ about one-fifth of the revenue ’ of the district, is now paid to 
him from the Zamorin* s'mdlik/idna. 

Prior to the reorganisation of the taluks in 1861, Ponndni 
consisted of the three taluks of Vettatnad, Kfittandd and Clid- 
Takkdd. In that year they were amalgamated and the new 
taluk thns formed was styled the Southern Division and placed 
under the charge of a general duty Deputy Collector with head- 
quarters at Ponn&ni. In 1890 it was included in the Falghat 
. ft7 
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Otf A?, xy; Division. A Tahsildar assisted by the Deputy 'fahsildars of 
P6nkAni. Vettat Pudiyangadi and Chavakk^d has immediate charge of 
the taluk. It is divided into 117 arasams and 460 desams. 

An account of some of the places of interest in the talnk is 
appended. 

Ch^vakkdd (Ohowghat) : sixteen miles due south of Ponndni. 
The seat of the Deputy Tahsildar of Ohdvakk^d ; hospital ; police 
station ; sub-registrar’s office; combined post and telegraph office ; 
District Munsiff’s court. The travellers’ bungalow and Govern- 
ment distillery, where Messrs. Parry & Co. manufacture all 
the toddy arrack drunk in Malabar, are on the opposite and 
western side of the canal in Manatala desam. Attached to the 
mosque in Manatala is & jdram or inausoleiim, wliere rest the 
remains of Haidros Kutti, some time Haidar Ali’s commissioner in 
these parts, who disgusted with tho master’s oppression took up 
arms against him, and died fighting his troops. Another jdrivi 
near the Chdvakkdd mosque marks the scene ol his death, and botli 
are revered by the local Mdppilla population. Half a mile from 
Kuttingal, as Chdvakkdd is more correctly called, on the Endmak- 
kal road is a Romo Syrian Christian church, famous as one of the 
seven churches alleged to have been founded by S. Thomas on 
the West Coast, and the only one in Malabar. The congregation 
from the priest downwards implicitly believe in the tradition, and 
assert that the apostle preached in the church. The legend, as 
related in a folk song still sung by Syrian Christian women at 
their work, is briefly as follows. On his way from Arabia to 
Mylapore iu the guise of an architect, S. Thomas landed at Chet- 
tuvdyi and travelled through Pdlaydr. He passed the temple of 
the Talliyil Devasvam and entered into conversation with some 
Namhddiri Brdhmans who were bathing in the temple tank. The 
Brdhmans told him of their gods, and boasted how by their 
powerful niantrams they could make them do their will. 8. Thomas 
replied by challenging them to call upon their gods, if they were 
true gods, to make the water they were throwing over their bodies 
remain suspended in the air. The Brdhmans laughed at the idea ; 
but when at the apostle’s bidding the welter of the tank rose and 
stood up in the form of a column, they were instantly converted 
and baptized then and there. The rest of the Brahmans thus put ^ 
shame deserted Pdlayhr in a body. The ruins of the temple are 
pointed out with great pride not fifty yards from the church, and • 
close by is the tank, now choked with weeds. It is certain that 
the Brdhmans were humiliated in some way in Pdlayfir desam, 
for to this day they look upon it with horror as an accursed place. 

« Nothing must pass the lips of a Nambfidiri in the desam^ and as 
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a well known local proverb has it, ‘his next bathing* place is CHAiy.xy, 
Vimin^d/ an adjoining hamlet. Close to the church is a ganlen PoNNixi, 
known as Jews Hill, some time the site of a Jewish Synagogue. 

When the Jews left Pdlayur they are said to have bestowed a 
neighbouring piece of ground upon a Tiyan on condition that 
be would place every night a lighted lamp on the site of the 
Synagogue, The custom was kept up till witliin the last ten years ; 
but the ignorant and ungrateful descendant of the original Tiyan 
affirms that he used to light the lamp to drive away a devil. 

A granite slab bearing a long inscription, in worn onfc vatiezhutiu 
which was found on Jews Hill, is now preserved in the Deputy 
Tahsildar’s office. About half a mile east of the cliurcli in Cliavak- 
kdd desam are the foundations of si fort. Wlien it was captures! 
from the Mysoreans by Col. Hartley in 1790 it mounted 15 guns. 

Ch6ttuvdyi (Clietwai) : Five miles due soiitli of Kuttingal, 
the Chettuvayi river and connected backwaters find an outlet to 
the sea, and the island of Chcttiivayi or Manapuram (sandy land), 
to give it its more ancient and appropriate name, begins. 
Chettuv^yi has a travellers’ bungalow, and is a sub-port with a 
trade valued at Rs. 18,000 annually ; but its glory has departed. 

The Dutch were the first to settle here ; but iu 1091 A.D. in a 
fit of economy they retired leaving the Engli«]i under tlic legis 
of the Zamorin to make ' a good milch cow of it,’ as Hamilton 
quaintly says, by trade in ^ ophium.’ In 1714 tlioy returned only 
to be ousted by the Zamorin, and it was not till 1717 tliat they 
formally resumed possession. Their fort (tmees of wliicli are still 
visible) was named Fort William, and the.death on February 2nd, 

1729 of its first commandant, Heer Wilhelm Blassor, Captain 
Lieutenant, is oomnioinorated by a tombstone now ])reserved in 
^ the Ch^vakkdd Deputy Tahsildar’s office. In 1740 the French 
made an abortive attempt to settle here, and for the next fifty 
years, till Colonel Hartley finally clejired Manapuram of the 
Mysoreans in 1790, the port and island were the .scene of constant 
warfare at first between the Dutch and tlie Zamorin, subsequently 
between the Dutch and Haidar Ali and Tipu. 1’hi^ro is excellent 
snipe shooting in the vicinity, and muggers abound. 

Edappil: A Mdppilla village five miles east of Ponndni on 
the Tritala road. Police station and post office. Half way 
between Edappdl aqd the rest house at Vattamkulam, and a 
quarter of a mile south of the road, is the Sukapuram temple in 
the desam of the same name, founded by l^arasu Rdma, and the 
chief temple of the Sukapuram grdmatn* This grdmam is one 
of the sixty-four original grdmams, and is perlaps identical 
with the 0\i6yy^T grdmam mentioned in the later Syrians’ deed. ^ 
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OfiikP. XV. Every twelve years a ceremony is held in the temple at which tlie 
BeNN^Ni. Akkittiripdd, S6maydjipdds and Adittiripdds, who in the inter- 
val have performed the necessaiy ydgams {ddhdmm^ somaydgam 
and dgnkhayanaydgam respectively) are registered as sucL in the 
temple books, and are admitted into the select company of their 
fellows. 

Endmakkal : in Venkiddnga amsam and desam, connected 
with Chdvakkdd by road and Chettuvdyi by river; the site 
of the dam of the same name which protects the cultivation m 
the bed of the Trichdr lake (see p. 216) from the salt water 
of the Chettuvdyi river. An embankment of hewn stone about 
200 feet long is said to have been constructed by the united 
efforts of the Zamorin and Raja of Cochin some time in the 18th 
century. In 1802 Assistant Collector Mr. Drummond, under an 
erroneous expectation of benefiting the neighbouring lands, 
caused the dam to bo partially destroyed ; and owing to the infflix 
of salt water a large area of land w^is thereby thrown out of 
cultivation. Various attempts were made especially in 1822 and 
1842 to construct the dam on*fche original plan. A project for a 
new darn lower down the river at Chettuvayi was proposed, and 
between 1856 and 1858 the work was taken in hand. The idea 
was abandoned, however, after Es. 35,000 had been wasted, and 
since then the original dam has been patched up at the joint 
expense of the British and Cochin Governments. There are a 
police station, a D.P.W. rest house and an old Syrian Christian 
Church at ^Indmakkal, and in the neighbouring desam of Mullas* 
sdri is a sub-registrar’s office. 

Ouruv&ylir \ in the amsam and desam of this name two 
miles north-east of Kuttingal and connected therewith by road, 
is one of the most holy temples in all Malabar, consecrated to < 
Krishna and founded, so the story goes and its name implies, by 
Guru the preceptor of the Ddvas, and V^yi the god of the wind. 
The temple is square in shape, and is enclosed on the east and 
south by a lofty laterite wall, on the west by tiled buildings where 
pilgrims are lodged and fed, and on the north by the Brahman 
bathing sheds of the tank. The shrine^, the ndhmbalxm round 
it, and the ohuttambalam in the outer courtyard, where the purdnas 
are reoited and explained, are all roofed with copper, and a 
conspicuous feature is a lofty bell- metal dwajasiambam or flag- 
staff tipped with gold. A wide street, closed to all but the higher 
castes leads up through rows of Brdhman shops to the eastern and 
main gateway of the temple which is surmounted by a two storied 
g6pwram. The porch and its pillars are elaborately carved with 
, •heads of dephantsand bulls and other sculptures in bold' relief, 
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and its walls are covered with gaudy frescoes deducting the 
adventures of Arjuna, the Pandava. A Saiisltrit inscription on 
one of the slabs of the mantapani recites that tho tcmide within 
is heaven and that the gateway, the ladder thereto, was built 
by ‘ the lord of the seas and the hills ’ and had been trodden by 
the feet of many kings. The writing is in comparatively modern 
Malaydlam characters, and by the lord of the seas and hills the 
Zamorin probably is meant. The dipaaiamba in front of the 
gateway has two inscriptions recording the fact that it was 
erected by a native of Travancore inM.E. 1 01 1 (A.l). 183()), and 
the fragments of another inscription in an unknown tongue may bo 
seen on a broken slab of granite now used as a door-step in tho 
house of Mallisseri NambMiri. Adjoining the temple on the north 
is tho drdt kulamy where the idol is bathetl with much pomp in the 
month Kumbham. A writing on tho granite door post of tho 
western entrance which is also crowned with a gopuram, relates 
that tho gateway was erected by Panikka Vittil Ittirariclia 
Menon, kariyastan in M.E. 922 (1747 A.D.). Pilgrims, espe- 
cially those subject to rheumatism,* resort to tlie temple in large 
numbers, and make offerings of rude and flimsy representations 
in silver and gold of arms, legs, ears and other afliicted parts. 
Grouped round the temple are the houses of tho two uralare, or 
trustees, the Zamorin and the Mallisseri Narnbhdiri, as well as 
those of the Eralpad Etija, the Punnatthr Nambidi ami many of 
the higher castes. The great Ekadasi festival is held annually 
about tho second week of December and is very largely attended 
by pilgrims from all parts of Malabar. 

Kodakkal: nearly three miles from Pudiyangadi on the 
Trit^la road, derives its name from an umbrella stone [kbdakallu) 
^nd its importance from a Basel Mission station. 'I'he umbrella 
stone, which is close to the road side, was explored by Mr. 
J. Babington in 1819 ^ but without tangible result. The covering 
stone has now fallen from its pedestal. Fragments of a similar 
stone are shown in the vicinity. The Basel Mission station was 
founded in 1862, and the Christian population of Triprangdd 
amsam, in which it is situated, now numbers close upon 1,000. 
Large tile works and a small weaving establishment give work 
to the congregation : their spiritual needs are provided for in a 
roomy church ; their bodily ailments are attended to in a small 
dispensary ; and their children are educated in a primary school. 
Close by is an orphanage with accommodation for 100 boys. 
The Mission has outstations at Ponndni, Tritala, CL^liss^ri, 

1 Iteprint Bombay Literary Society TraaBactiona, 1877, p. 842. 
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Cli^vakkad and Mullassdri. Near the orphanage are the Tri- 
prangod Siva temple and a large bathing tank with ruine<l 
laterite steps. A strong waU of laterite encloses the building, 
and in the north-western corner thereof the site of an old palac(> 
of the Vettatnad Eaja is pointed out. The raised stone founda- 
tion of the shrine dedicated to Krishna bears a long inscription 
still unread. 

Mathilagam : in the extreme south of the taluk. Police 
station, travelers’ bungalow and sub-registrar’s office. The place 
derives its name from the old Trikkada mathilagam or temple 
founded by Parasu R4ma for the use of the Trikkannapuram 
gramaniy one of the original sixty-four. The temple is said to 
have been destroyed by the Dutch. Here too according to 
the Keralolpatti, the Brahmans built a royal palace for the king 
named Keralan, whom they introduced from Choyamandalam^ 

Panniyur : six miles west of Tritdla on the Pudiyangadi 
road. There is hero an ancient temple, founded by Parasu Rama 
for the Panniyur grdmam or ^ pig village.’ The Panniyur and 
Chowhr grama ms, which are the only two mentioned in the Sy- 
rians’ deed, must have been at one time important Brdhman 
settlements in Malabar. But at a remote period the former 
transferred its allegiance to Vishnu, and one of its members (so 
tradition has it) having dishonoured Vishnu’s idol, the grdmam 
is now hold in contempt by orthodox Nambhdiris. The temple 
clearly dates from the time of its glory and must have been of 
immense size; but now the outer wall has fallen down, the 
chuttambahm or temple court is in ruins and marks of neglect 
and decay are everywhere visible. The presiding deity is 
Varahamurti, the third incarnation of Vishnu, but there are 
many other shrines, including one dedicated to Siva. There is 
an inscription in an unknown language on a granite slab in front 
of one of the shrines. 

Fonn&ni : twelve miles south-west of Tirhr on the south 
b^k of the Ponndni river at its entrance to the sea. The head- 
quarters of the taluk, one of the few tow;ns of Malabar, and a 
minor port. Population 10,562. District Munsiff’s court ; sub- 
registrar’s office; police station; port and sea customs office; 
combined post and telegraph office ; travellers’ bungalow ; civil 
hospital and attached thereto an “ Edward Coronation ” dispen- 
sary opened in 1903. The town lies low, and is a squalid 
coUeotion of small huts and narrow bazaars, where grocers, grain 
and cloth merchants and native druggists drive a thriving trade. 
More thim 95 percent, of the inhabitants are MdppillM, and, 
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notorioasly a dirty race, in Ponndni they live up to tlieir reputation 
with startling success. Mosques meet one at every turn (there are 
more than forty in the town), and adjoining each is the inevitable 
overcrowded grave yard, and often a tank where the faithful 
bathe in oily water a bright olive green in colour. 'Die drinking 
water is bad; there is no sanitation; and Ponndni is the per- 
manent home of all diseases engendered by filtli and impure water, 
and is periodically scourged by small-pox and cholera. It has 
recently been constituted a U nion. 

Historically it is a town of some importance. In Portuguese 
times a Moorish stronghold, it was raided by Almeida in 1507 
A.D., and burnt by Menezes in 1525 A.D. The Portuguese hegaii 
to build a fortress here in 1585.' One of the earliest English 
factories was founded here some time in the middle of the 1 7th 
century. Haidar Ali fortified it soon after liis invasion of Malabar, 
and in 1782 Tipu and M. Lally made a fierce attack on Col. 
McLeod's entrenchments at Ponmini, but were repulsed after a 
hard struggle leaving 200 dead upon the field. No trace of 
Haidar Ali’s fort now remains. * 

As a port Ponndni is handicapped by its dangerous liarbour. 
The bar shifts yearly, and is impeded by shoals and sandbanks. 
When at the first burst of the monsoon the river comes down in 
flood, the water is backed up by those sandbanks, and parts of 
the town are flooded till the rush of water has cleared away the 
shoals. Deep and dangerous currents are thus formed, and until 
lately Ponndni was in perpetual danger of erosion. Partly with 
the proceeds of a special voluntary cess paid by the merchants, 
a portion of the river bed near the taluk office has been recently 
reclaimed and protected by a strong sea wall at a cost of 
its. 1 2,000. On this reclamation tlie new sea customs office and 
salt godowns stand ; and for the use of the wharf and tlie main- 
tenance of the groyne the Landing and Shippin ^ Fees Act (Madras 
Act III of 1885) was introduced into Ponndni with efibot from 
AprU 1st, 1905. 

Statistics of the trade of the port, which is considerable, and of 
the principal imports and exports are given in the separate 
Appendix. Nearly 600 native vessels enter the port every year, 
but steamers call only occasionally. More than two lakhs of 
maands of salt are landed annually at Ponndni. Under the 
conservator of I'onndni are the sub-ports of Kfittdyi, Veliyangdd 
and Ohdttuvdyi. Their trade is unimportant. 

' It was apptrentty never finished. See Linseboten’e II, 169, 
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OHAP.XV. Ponndni is celebrated as the residence of the Mat^dfim 
PonnXni. Tangal, the spiritual head of aU the Muhammadans of Malabar 
except the Kondotti schismatics. The J^ratingal Tangal, whose 
picturesque jdram with its copper sheeted cupola is conspicuous 
on the road from the taluk office to the travellers* bungalow, 
and the Malappuram Pukkoya Tangal are descendants of the 
Prophet ; but in all matters of doctrine the authority of the 
Makhdiiin Tangal is supreme. He is descended in the female 
line from an Arab, named Zein-ud-din, who more than 600 years 
ago is said to have founded the famous Muhammadan college at 
Ponndni. The students or mullas^ who come from all parts of 
Malabar and even from South Canara, are boarded out among 
the townspeople, and study the Koran in the J&mat mosque. 
Their course of study is somewhat unsystematic, but those selefsted 
by the Tangal to read ‘ by the big lamp ’ in the mosque are 
thenceforth known as Musnliyars^ and are fit and proper persons 
to give instruction in the Koran and the commentaries (Kitdh) 
Near the Jamdt mosque is the jar aim or mausoleum of the 
Tangals, an object of profound veneration among the Mdppillas. 

In Ponndni there is also a well-known temple, called Trikkdvu 
and near it a large tank. According to one account a Chetti and 
a Moslem overtaken by a violent storm at sea, vowed in their 
' hour of peril that if their lives were spared they would found a 

temple and a mosque. They landed safely at Ponndni and 
fulfilled their vows by building, the one this temple and the 
other the J amdt mosque. Another story ascribes the temple 
to Parasu Rdma. Parasu Rama is said to have made over the 
temple to the Sukapuram grdmam^ but the Brdhmans, too poor 
to repair the damage done by the Mysoreans, handed it over in 
their turn to the Zamorin. 

Fudiyang&di : or Vettatpudiyangadi three miles from Tirdr 
on the Ponndni road. Tlie head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar 
and Sub-Magistrate. Police station ; 8ub-registrar*s office. All 
these buildings and the Deputy Tahsildar’s office stand on the site 
of the Vettat Raja*s palace, of which the bathing tank alone 
remains. A granite slab on one of the steps of the north door of 
the Jamdt mosque bears an inscription, but the letters are now 
so worn as to be quite illegible. About a mile from Pudiyangddi 
on either side of the Ponndni road and about half a mile 
distant therefrom are famous temples dedicated respectively to 
Garudan (Vishnu*s bird) and Hanuman. I’he former in Velldmas- 
sdri desam of Triprangdd amsam is probably the only one of it-s 
kind in Malabar ; and, the kite being regarded as the especial 
enemy of snakes, is largely resorted to by the pious Hindu for 
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protecfcion from leprosy and other loathsome visitations of 
serpentine displeasure. Dedications to Hanuman are also rare in 
Malabar, and for that reason the temple in Triprangod desam and 
amsam is regarded with peculiar veneration. Locally Hanuman 
is regarded as the god of dyspeptics, and sweetmeats are the 
offerings in which he takes the greatest delight. 

Flinnatt6r ; in Guruvayhr amsam nearly a mile to the north 
of the 16th milestone on the TritaLi road is the liistoric Punnat- 
tfir Hiitty the residence of the Punnatthr Namhidi. The estate, 
which comprises more than G,0()0 acres of land scattered over 
eighty desams of the taluk and also includes land in Cochin 
State, has been for some years under the management of the 
Court of Wards, and the minor is now being educated at the 
Zamorin^s College at Calicut. A debt of nearly two lakhs 
lias in the last thirteen years been reduced to about lls. 30,000, 
arid a valuable property will be handed over to the Nambicii in 
1911 . About the h6tta itself tliere is nothing remarkable. Krectod 
between 1754 and 1758 A.D., it is alow tiled building enclosing 
an open courtyard, and with its spacious garden and adjoining 
temples and tanks is a typical residence of a Malayali nobleman. 
The ktilari or fencing school near the nmin building is an inter- 
esting relic of the past, and more modern tastes arc consulted 
by a nddagnsdh or hall for dramatic enterhiinments. Tlio door 
which opens into the latter from tho nadu-miftam or inner court- 
yard is adorned with the most intricate and skilful carvings. The 
estate record room contains a wealth of old documents written 
for the most part ou cadjans in kolezhutfu characters. Among 
the most interesting are ancient treatises on carpentry ami 
the cure of snake-bite, and various old kdnam and other deeds 
dating from as far back as 1730 A.D. The last are now being 
arranged and translated into modern Malayalam. ICothipadi, 
as the eight desams round the kotta are called, is noted for the 
pigs bred and reared by the Syrian Christians. 

Tdnur : in Rdyirimangalam amsam and desam. An important 
fishing village, a sub-port and Lead-quarters of the fish- curing 
industry. Travellers* bungalow ; sea customs office ; police station ; 
8ab-registrar*s office; post office ; ohattram ; and railway station . 
The fishermen who form the bulk of tho population are, for the 
most part. New Islamites or Mukkuvan converts to Muhamma- 
danism. There is one fine mosque in the village with a dome 
roofed with copper and several smaller ones. Tanur was one of 
the early settlements of the Portuguese, and after the peace of 
1613 with the Zamorin a chapel was founded here. St. Francis 
Zayier visited the place in 1646 and converted the local prince. 
58 
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CHAP. XV, The K4ralad4sapuram and Trikkayikk^d temples in the vicinity 
PoNiviNi. are hoth well known. To the former is attached a Brahman 
feeding establishment which has many inam lands. The latter 
is a temple founded by Parasu Rama, and the adjoining madam 
is ascribed locally to Sri Sankaraoharya. 

TirundvAyi : between Rodakkal and Bdakkulam : celebrated 
for what is perhaps the most historic temple in all Malabar. 
It is a picturesque building in a clump of trees on the north bank 
of the Poiinani river, but presents no striking architectural 
features. The srihhil dedicated to V^ishnu has been lately roofed 
with copper by the Kizhakke Kovilagam, and the venerable wall 
that surround it rises at the two gateways into massive gopurams 
roughly handled by the Mysoreans and never since repaired. 
The river wliioh washes the temple steps is holy, and into its sacreii 
waters are cast the ashes of many a departed Hindu. Of the 
origin of the temple nothing is known. Tiruuavayi is froqueritly 
mentioned in the Keralolpatti, and is inseparably bound up with 
the traditionary history of Malabar. Keralan Perumal, by one 
account the eponymous hero of Kerala, was anointed in the royal 
hall at Vakkayur after one of the Mahamakham festivals. It 
was one of the three holy places ^ of the legendary Chdraman 
Perumdl, and from its * sandy island ’ he set out on his pilgrimage 
to Mecca. The management of the temple and of the Mahdma* 
kham festival, described below, thereupon devolved upon the 
VeUattiri or Walavanad Eaja, till the Zamorin with the aid of 
the Moors eshiblished his supremacy in Malabar and usurped 
the privilege. The former Raja, however, had until quite lately 
a voice in the management of the temple, and was represented 
by one of the four Brdhman Kardlars ; but now all rights over 
the temple are vested in the Zamorin, whose palace, where ^ 
Brdhmana are fed, is "quite close to Tirunavdyi. 

Directly opposite the temple on the other side of tlie nver are 
a temple dedicated to Brahma, who is rarely thus honoured in 
Malabar, and the Ottannidr madam^ a college for Nambhdiri 
Brdhman boys. There are only two other such colleges on the 
West Coast, one at Trichhr in the Cochin State and one of less note 
at Puldyi in Eurumbranad taluk. The madam was founded and 
endowed by the Zamorin, and is supervised by his family priest, 
the Tirund vdyi V ddhyan N ambhdiri. About one hundred Nambh- 
diri youths from all parts of Malabar, as well as from Cochin 
and Travancore, are here taught to repeat, but not necessarily 
to undemtand, the Yedas. They come at the age of 12, and stay 
occasionally till they are 25 years old. 

• ^ Trikkariydr, Tiraaiv&yi and Valarpattanam Fort. 
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But Tirunlvdyi has another claim to fame. It is hero that 
the Mah^imakham festival, alleged to have been fountled by 
Cheraman Perumal, and performed for the last time in 1743, was 
celebrated every twelfth year. The Rakshapurushan or protector 
of the festival was the acknowledged suzerain of Malabar and 
till the dignity had been assumed, the tlirono, so to speak, was 
vacant. Two months before the festival began, the Zamorin 
summoned all the Lokars or chieftains to be present ; and those 
who acknowledged his supremacy sent flags in token of teal ty. 
But the Walavanad Raja, whose rigid, to hold the festival liad been 
usurped by the Zamorin, sent chavern — men who had elected to die 
in a desperate endeavour to cut their way to the Zamorin through 
his guards. 'J'he origin of tlie festival is obscure. 'Phe facts tliat 
it took place every twelfth year and that during its continuance 
Malabar was in theory without a head, may connect it with tho 
tradition that the early Perumals reigned only twelve years, and 
then abdicated. Mr. Logan considered it the occasion of a hit tarn 
or general assembly of all Malabar when tho people assembled 
in conclave re-adjusted their feudal ties. Hamilton describes 
the Mah^makhara of 1695 and Mr. Jonatlian Duncan some time 
Governor of Bombay has left an account of it in the first volume 
of the transactions of the Bombay Literary Society. But 
Mr. Logan^s description of the festival of 1683 founded on 
records preserved in the archives of the Zamorin^s palacjo cannot 
be improved upon. 

‘ The western gateway (of the temple) faces a j)nrfectly straight 
piece of road a little over half a mile in length stretching from the 
temple gateway westwards to the elevated ridge lieniiiiing in the 
paddy-flelds on the west. This road is but little raised above the level 
of the paddy flat. Directly facing this straight juece of road as the 
elevated ridge is reached there are three or perhaps four terraces, tho 
outlines of which may still be traced in the face of the precipitous 
bank. 

* A little to one side of the upper terrace, are tho ruins of a strongly 
built powder magazine, and on the flat ground a hove and on both 
sides of the avenue shading the public road at this place is ample space 
for the erection of temporary houses. 

* In a neighbouring enclosure under cultivation is a disused well 
of fine proportions and of most solid construction. 

*From tho upper terrace alluded to, a commanding view is 
obtained facing eastwards of the level rice-plain at the foot, of tho 
broad placid rivet on the right backed by low hills, of higher 
flat topped laterite plateaus on the left, their lower slopes bosomed in 
trees, and, in the far distance, of the great chain of western ghats 
with the Nilgiris in the extreme left front hardly distinguishable ia 
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OUA’P. XV, their proverbial colour from the sky above them. It was on this spot, 
PoKSltit, on a smooth plateau * of hard laterite rock, raised some 80 to 40 foot 
above the plain, that the Zamorin used several times in the course of 
the festival to take his stand with the sm ord of Ch^ramdn Perumdl, tlio 
last Emperor, in his hand. 

* The sword is and has been for centuries, slowly rusting away in 
its scabbard, but it is not alone on it that the Zamorin depends for IiIh 
safety, for the plain below him is covered with the 30,000 N^yars of 
Ernad, the 10,000 of Polandd and numberless petty dependent chief- 
tiiins, each counting his fighting men by the hundred or the thousand 
or by thousands. Away on the right across the river are the camps 
of the second prince of the Zamoriu’s family and of the dependent 
Punnattiir Baja ; the thii*d, fourth, fifth and sixth princes’ camps too 
are close at hand in the left front behind the temple, and boliind the 
terrace itself is the Zamorin’s camp, 

‘ The whole scone is being made gay with flags as an elephant is 
being formally caparisoned with a chain of solid gold ; with “ono 
hundred and fourteen small links and one clasp making in all ono hun- 
dred and fifteen” — as the record specifically testifies— and with gulden 
bosses or other ornaments too nemorous to bo detailed. But this ])art 
of the ceremonies is not to be }>eriuittod to pass unchallenged, for it 
signifies in a formal mannor tho Zamorin’s intention to assume the role 
of Rakshapurashaii or protector of the festivities and of the people 
there assembled. On the iusbint, therefore, there is a stir among the 
crowd assembled near the western gate of the temple directly facing 
at half a mile distance the Zamorin’s standing place on the up])or 
terrace. 

* From this spot, running duo east in a perfectly straight line to 
tho western gate of the temple, is tho straight piece of road already 
described, but the road itself is clear and tho armed crowd on tho plain, 
it is seen, are hemmed in by barrel palisading running the full length 
of the road on both side. Two spears’ length apart the pdisades ore • 
placed and tho armed crowd on either hand, consisting on this occasion 
of the thirty thousand Ernad Nayars, it is seen, are all carrying spears. 
Tho spearmen may not enter that narrow lane, and by tbe mere weight 
of their bodies present an impossible obstacle to tho free passage of 
the fuomen now bent on outting down the Zamorin in his pride of 
place. 

* Amid much din and firing of gun4 the Morituri^ the Ckdm 
Ndyars, the elect of four Ndyar houses in Walavanad, step forth 
from the crowd and receive the last blessings and farewells of their 
friends and relatives. They have just partaken of the last meal they 
are to eat on earth at the house of the temple representative of theii* 
chieftain ; they are decked with garlands and smeared with ashes. On 

> This spot was called Takkaydr and is now .oooupied by the tile works of 
the Basel Mission station at Kddal^aL 
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this particular occasion it is one of the houses of Putiinianna Panikkav 
who heads the fray. He is joined by seventeen of his friends— Nayar 
or Mdppilla or other arms-bearing caste-men— -for all who so wish may 
fall in with sword and target in support of the men who have elected 
to die. 

* Armed with swords and targets alone they rush at the 8])Parmen 
thronging the palisades ; they wind and turn their todies, as if tliey 
had no bones, casting them forward and backward, high and low, even 
to the astonishment of the beholders, as wortliy Master Johnson de- 
scribes them in a jrassage already quoted. But notwithstanding the 
suppleness of their limbs, notwithstanding tlioir deliglit and skill and 
dexterity in weapons, the result is inevitable, and is prosaically 
recorded in the chronicle thus : “ The number of Chdven who (;ame 
and died in the early inorniiig the next day after the elephant began 
to be adorned with gold trappings— being Putuniaiiiia Kaiitur Menon 
and followers— was 18.” 

** At various times during the ten last days of the festival the samo 
tiling is repeated. Whenever the Zamoriu takes his stand on the 
terrace, assumes the sword and shakos it, men rusli forth from the 
crowd on the west toniplo gate only to bo impaled on tlie spears of the 
guardsmen who relieve each other from day to day. 

* On the eleventh day, before the assembly broke u]) and after tlie 
final assault of the chavers Iiad boeii delivered, the JSrmd Mttnknr 
Nmhiydtiri Tirumuljpnd (the Zamoriu next in succession) and the 
Tirnmaniss^ri Nambddiri were convoyed in pahimpiins to tlio f?astern 
end of the narrow palisaded lane and thence they advanced on foot, 
prostrating themselves four times towards the Zamoriu, once at tlie 
eastern end of the lane, twice in the middle, and once at the foot of 
the terraces. And after duo permission was obtained they look their 
Xdaces on the Zumcirin’s right hand. 

‘ After this, so the chronicle runs, it w^as the duty of tlio men who 
• have formed the body-gmird to nuirch up with music and jionip to 
make obeisance. On this occasion, however, a large portion of the 
body-guard seems to have been displeased, for tlioy dispersed 
without fulfilling this duty and this story corroborates in a marked 
way the facts already set forth regarding the independence and 
important political influence possessed by the Ndyars as a body. 

‘The Ernad Menon and^ the Calicut Talachanna Nllyar with their 
followers were the only chiefs who made obeisance in due form to the 
Zamorin on this occasion, and possibly by the time of the next festival 
(1695 A.D.), of which Hamilton wrote, the dissatisfaction might have 
iBoreased among his followers and the Zamorin’s life even may have 
been endangered, as Hamilton alleges, probably through lack of men 
to guard him. Tradition assorts that the Chavers who managed on 
one occasion to get through the guards and up to the Zamorin’s seat 
belonged to the family of the Chandrathil Fanikkar. 
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‘ T)ig chronicle does not mention the faotj but a current tradition 
states that the corpses of the slain were customarily kicked Tty 
elephants as far as the brink of the fine well, of which mention has 
been made, and into which they were tumbled promiscuously. Tho 
well itself is nearly filled up with debris of sorts, and a search mach^ 
at the spot would probably elicit conclusive evidence of the truth of 
his tradition.* 

Tirur: five miles south of Tanur; situated on the railway 
and the centre of a network of communications. Itoads from 
Ponnani, Malappuram and Tdnur meet here, and here the railway 
comes into contact with the wonderful backwater system of 
South Malabar. Combined post and telegraph office ; travellers* 
bungalow; District Munsiff*s court. Near the village in the 
same amsam is the well-known IMkkandiyfir temple dedicated to 
Siva, ascribed to Parasu Rdma and, since the extinction of 
the Vettat family, managed by the Zamorin. Near the tensile 
are two bathing tanks and a smaller temple dedicated to 
Vettakorumagan, where Br^ihmans are fed. This doubtless 
explains the large colony of,Pattar Brahmans in the vicinity, 
Trikkandiyur is justly celebrated as the birth place of Tunjattu 
R^manfijan or as he is better known, Tunjattu Ezhuttacchan, 

‘ the father of Malaydlam literature,* an oil monger by caste 
but the reputed son of a Narabfidiri father. The site of the 
house where he was born is known as ‘ Tunjan kadu * and is 
still pointed out locally. ‘ It is even now regarded as a sort of 
hallowed ground possessing an extraordinary power of inspira- 
tion, inasmuch as the children of the neighbourhood when they 
are initiated into the mysteries of letters are made to trace the 
letters of the alphabet in sand taken from the garden.’ ^ The 
date of his birth is not known, but is supposed to have been some 
300 years ago in the 8th century of the KoUam era. * 

Triprayax : in Ndttiga amsam nine miles south of Ob^ttuv^yi. 
Sub-registrar’s office and a famous temple dedicated to Sri E4ma 
and belonging to the Cochin State. An inscription on a granite 
slab in the srikovil has not yet been deciphered and there is 
another in old Malaydlam at the eastern entrance. In Valappdd, 
a Syrian Christian village in the neighbouring Pallipram amsam, 
there is a police station. 

Tritdla : a small Mdppilla bazaar on the same road seven- 
teen miles east of Ponndni and five from Pattdmbi railway sta- 
tion. Travellers’ bungalow: chattram: sub-registrar’s office: 
post office. Four miles south of Tritdla a few hundred yards east 

' Malabar Quarterly Beview. Deo. 1902, p. 286. 
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of the ChdlisB^ri road are the mined walls of a Inr^^e fort 
encircled with a deep moat hewn out of laterite. Local tratli- 
tions assign the fort to the Mysoreans. Tliey probably did 
occupy the fort, but if it gave its name to the old wUi of 
Kfittandd, it obviously dates from far more ancient times. 
Inside are carved stones, immense slabs of granite and tlio founda- 
tions of three or four buildings, relics of some ancient temple. 
At one time the fort was probably the palace of some for- 
gotten Hindu Eaja, and, judging by the number of wells in the 
vicinity, the centre of a large town. Three miles north-east of 
the ruins and by the side of the Slioraiiur road is a small domed 
building known as the Kdttil mddam^ built of granite slabs in 
the form of a Hindu shrine. Its origin is unknown. One account 
ascribes its construction to Bhuthan or spirits ; another more 
prosaically states that it was intended as the second story of a 
teiftple in Nedirimangalam amsam in Walavanad taluk. On the 
road to Pudiyangddi is pointed out tlie tomb of the Parayan saint 
Pakkanar under a very handsome nux vomica tree. PAkkanar was 
one of the twelve sons of the mythic^d Vararuchi, who, in fnlfilment 
of a prophecy, married a pariah girl and by her became the father 
of twelve children. Eleven of these were abandoned on the road- 
side and adopted by different castes and all grow up persons of 
remarkable ability and talents. One son was the founder of the 
Vemanoheri (Namb^diri) ; and a little further along this 
same road stands the famous temple at whicli he performed the 
horse ydgam ninety-nine times, and only abstained from the 
hundredth at the earnest request of Indra, with whom he 
would have been entitled to change places if he had completed 
the cycle. On the opposite side of the river is a large rock with 
a rectangular white mark upon it, distinguishable at consi<l- 
erable distance. Here according to tradition, the Mezhattur 
Adiss^ri (as the performer of ydganvs was called) left his clotli to 
dry one day after bathing, ^.^ho rock is known to tliis day as 
Velliyam Kallii. The stone for all the idols in Malabar temples 
comes from this (Mezhattur) amsam. 

At Trit&la is the tomb of Henrietta, wife of Captain James 
Falconer, H.M.’s 74th Highlanders, who died there on Eebruary 
24th, 1855. 
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CHAP. XV. Walavanai), wliich is included in the Malappuram division, 
Walavanai). reseinhles physically the other taluks of the district except that 
it has no seaboard and that in the east the palmyra supplants 
. the cocoanut ns the characteristic tree. Its innumerable hills, 
especially in the western half of the taluk, are perhaps higher 
than in other taluks and off many of them the lateiite covering 
has worn away, and black masses of bare gneissic rock protrude 
between patches of stunted tree growth. Further east the country 
becomes more open and undulates more gently. The Western 
Ghats, here with an average elevation of not more than 4,?)00 
feet, divide Walavaiiad on the north from the Silent valley ; but 
at Arakurissi amsain the boundary of the taluk turns sharply 
northward as far as Anginda Peak, and, making a wide detour 
round the borders of the Nilgiri and Coimbatore districts as far 
south as Elivdl at the north east extremity of Palghat, includes 
the mountain valley of AttapAdi. In this valley are the highest 
peaks of Walavanad, Anginda (7,828 feet), Villakotta Hill 
(6,526 feet) and Periya Kuujara Hill (6,556 feet), and many 
others between 3,000 and 6,000 feet high, of which the most 
conspicuous are Chemmantatta mala and tlie sharp peak of holy 
Maliswaram standing up in the middle of the valley. Prominent in 
the plains are the detached hills of Pandalhr on the Ernad frontier, 
Pranakod (1,792 feet) close to AngAdippuram, and Ananga mala 
(1,298 feet) far away to the south near OttapAlam. The slopes oft 
the ghat ranges are still clad with dense forest ; but they belong 
mostly to private janmis, and are rapidly going the way of other 
forests similarly owned. The Government forests at TiruvAzham- 
kunnu and in the AttapAdi valley have already been referred to 
in Chapter V. The rivers of the taluk are the PonnAni river, its 
southern boundary, the upper reaches of the Kadalnndi river, and 
the T^dakal or TAtha river, the most important tributary of the 
first named, which rising in the Silent valley, drains the 
greater part of the taluk. The head waters of the BhavAni and 
its numerous feeder streams drain the AttapAdi valley. Timber 
is floated down the first three rivers, and small boats ascend them 
for considerable distances except in the hot weather ; bat their 
importance as waterways is not great, even the timber traffic 
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following the roads rather than the rivers. There are upwards of 
230 miles of made roadiji the taluk, mostly in fair order, though 
the steepness of the hills renders tliem difficult to maintain in 
good condition. The South Indian Railway runs along the hank 
of the Ponndni river. 

In point of size Walavanad yields only to Ernad, but of its 882 
square miles less tlian 600 have been surveyed and settled. The 
AttapAdi valley covers about 200 square miles of the rest, and 
the balance is accounted for by the hills and jungles east of the 
Mannarakkdd-Palghat road. The soils belong witliout exception 
to the red ferruginous series. Cocoa and areca trees are rare, 
except along the banks of the Ththa and Kathilundi rivers, but 
the palmyra is common in the south-east. Tho wet lands are 
excellent, and a feature of the taluk is tlie wet cultivation on 
terraces high up on the hill sides. Modan and gingelly are grown 
extensively on the unoccupied dry lands, which make up more 
than half tho surveyed area, but neither ginger nor popi^or is 
cultivated to any great extent. Timber is by far the chief indus- 
try. Iron smelting, once general fn the taluk, is now extinct. 
Lemon-grass oil is manufactured near Perintalmanna, and tho 
cultivation of the grass has recently been taken up in earnest. 
In the neighbourhood of Ottapdlam a new industry has recently 
arisen in the extraction of fibre from tho stem of the palmyra 
leaf. Coffee estates were opened some years ago on the slopes 
of Pandalhr hill, but they have long been abandoned. 

Statistics on many points are given in the separate Appendix. 
About 30 per cent, of the population are Mdppillas, a proportion 
exceeded only in Ernad and Ponndni ; and for tliis reason tlie taluk 
^ags behind all the others, Ernad and Wynaad excepted, in tho 
matter of education. Part of the Mdppilla zone lies in VV alavanad. 

The whole taluk must at one time have been under the sway 
of the Velldtiri, also called the VaUabha or Walavanad Raja, 
the successor of Chdramdn Perumdl in the management of tho 
Tiruudvdyi Mahdmakham festival. But gradually he was stripped 
of the greater part of his territory by his powerful neighbour, 
the Zamorin, who wrested from hir- in turn the ndd of Nedunganad 
and part of Walavanad. At the time of the Mysorean invasion all 
that was left to him were Velldtiri comprising roughly the 
Northern half of the taluk, which is divided by the Tdtha river 
from Nedungandd, and the Attapddi valley. Ihe seat^of the 
Walavanad family is in Mankada amsam, and its tniUikhdna 
ainonnis to Bs. 16,415-1-7. 
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For some time after the British occupation the Southern Super, 
intendent of Malabar was stationed at Cherpalcheri, and a Collector 
was posted at Angddippuram. The two taluks of Nedungandd and 
Walavanad were subsequently formed; and in 1860, they were 
combined into the modern talnk, the Tahsildar of which is assisted 
by a Deputy Tahsildar at Ottapdlam. For many years Walavanad 
was included in the Palghat division, but in 1890 it was trans- 
ferred to the charge of the Special Assistant Collector of Malap- 
puram. The taluk is divided into 317 desams and 118 amsams. 

The following are some of the most important and interesting 
places : — 

AngdLdippurain : a mile and a half from the taluk office. 
Celebrated for the Tirumdnthan Kunnu temple. Various legend 
are current about the origin of the temple. According to one 
tradition a Oheruman woman, while cutting sticks in the fojest 
which once covered the low hill on which the temple stands, 
sharpened her knife on a stone and drew blood therefrom. News 
of the portent was carried to the Nambddiris .of the neighbourhood 
and one of their number itathilamittat Nambhdiri erected a 
pandal over the stone. These Numbddiris are still the hereditary 
priests of the temple, and their names commemorate the parts 
they played in its foundation. A copper-roofed shrine, built 
acconiing to an inscription on one of the beams in 1732 A.D, 
has now taken the place of the pandal. Another legend is more 
ambitious, and relates that the temple was built over the very 
Ungam that Parvati worshipped daily, presented by Siva to an 
aged Brahman in rewarti for his piety. The thicket round the 
temple is considered to be a part of the old forest and is holy 
ground, where no twig may be cut. 

In the outrage of 1849 the temple was seized by the Mdppilla* 
fanatics, who were dislodged after a fierce resistance by detach- 
ments of H.M.’s 94th Begiment and the 39th N.I. Two 
privates, J ames Hart and William Blake, who were killed in the 
encounter, were buried near the travellers* bungalow at Perintal- 
manna. The tomb over their graves was erected by the 
Walavanad Raja ‘ as a small return iof the service rendered him 
by their comrades of the Q-renadiers.* 

At the junction of the Kolattur and Malappuram roads near 
the temple are the remains of a fort said to have been built by 
Tipu. The site is cultivated every few years with modan and 
gingelly, and the mound which now marks the outline of the walls 
win soon have been levelled with the ground. Opposite the fort 
on the other side of the Kolattur road is a fine lingam, the sole 
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sarviving relic of the Talli temple of the Walavanad dynasty. A 
NamWdiri grdmam once existed here ; hut its members mocked a 
weary Brdhman pilgrim by telling him that he would get food and 
lodging for the night, if he climbed an adjacent hill and called 
out Kali. The Biihman climbed the hill and was fed by a 
beauteous damsel and awoke next morning at Trivandrum, his 
destination. But the grdmam was destroyed that night. 

The Puthanangddi mosque, one mile from Angddippuram on 
the Kolattdr road, consists of two buildings side by side. I’ho 
Walavanad Eaja, it is said, alarmed at the continued aggressions 
of the Zamorin and seeing that he owed his power to the support 
of the Mdppillas, determined to settle Mdppillas in Velldtiri; 
and imported ten families from 'J'irurangddi. Tbe first act of 
the Mdppillas was to build a mosque, which the Karuvayur 
Mussad, the Raja’s hereditary minister, vowed to pull down. One 
of t!he Mdppillas, Murikkunnan Pokker, whose laterite tomb is 
conspicuous in the graveyard, vowed in his turn that, if the 
Mussad pulled down the mosque, he would cut off the Mussad^s 
head and build two mosques instead of one. Both vows were 
accomplished. 

Attapidi Valley : an extensive mountain valley above the 
crest of the ghat ranges, seamed with the countless feeder streams 
of the Bhavdni river, and winding in and out of innumerable hills, 
the higher peaks clothed with splendid forest, the lower sloj^es 
stretches of open grass land and bamboo jungle. The Bhavani 
flows south from the Kundahs through a densely wooded gorge ; 
a few miles above the village of Attapddi it turns north-east, and 
flows through the more open part of the valley, till it is joined 
by its tributary the Siruv^ni on the boundary of the Coimbatore 
district. At the head of the Siruvdni, which rises in the southern 
corner of the valley, there is a fall down which the water drops 
sheer from a height of some two thousand feet into a deep pool 
below. The pool, which is called Muttukiilam, is regarded with 
much superstitious awe, and there arc many legends associated 
with the noises which are said to issue from it, TJie inhabitants 
consist of Tamil and Canarese Goundans, and of Badagas, Irulas, 
Kurumbas and other hill tribes. . Villages in the strict sense of 
the term are unknown. Such dwellings as there are mostly, 
if not entirely, of a temporary nature shifting yearly with their 
patches of cultivation. I’hese collections of huts are known as 
HfSf and are 105 in number. Paddy is grown in the swamps 
and valley bottoms ; ragi, samai, dhoU, modan, plantains, chillies, 
9a|lron and ginger on the dry lands. There is no regular laud. 
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CHA?. XV, atjsossment, bat the adhigdri collects about Rs. 1,100 yearly from 
UTAftATANAD. the mdppam or headmen of the various villages on account 
of Government. There is neither police station nor post office ; 
but a full complement of village officers has recently been 
appointed, and beat constables periodically enter the valley and 
get the signature of the adhigdri in their beat' books. Timber 
is the most important product. Twenty-one hills and part of 
another belong to Government, and the rest are in dispute 
between three powerful janmis, the MannarakkAd Mhppil Ndyar, 
P^ldt Krishna Menon and the Eralpdd Raja. The dispute led 
to frequent disturbances culminating in actual bloodshed in 1901, 
and has recently been provisionally settled by the Divisional 
Officer under section 145 of the Criminal Procedure Code ; 44 hills 
and parts of 5 others have been awarded to the Manndrakkdd 
Ndyar, IG hills and parts of six others to the Erdlpad Baja, 10 
hills to Palat Krishna Menon and two to another janmi. Jhc 
upper slopes of the valley are full of big game, including elephants 
and ibex ; but they are difficult of access, and the valley is very 
feverish. It was seldom visi|ed by Europeans till recent years. 
There is one coffee estate in the valley; and a company has now 
been formed to open up a plantation of rubber. The Government 
are acquiring a large part of the private forests in order to 
reserve them and protect the head-waters of the Bhavdni ; and 
they are taking special measures to prevent the wanton destruc- 
tion of fish that goes on in them. 

Cherukdd: on Edmagiri hill in this desam, seven miles 
south-west of Cherpalcheri on the Pattambi road, are the remains, 
consisting of walls, wells and bastions, of what must have been 
one of the strongest Mysorean forts in Malabar. In 1780 after 
the defeat of Makhdfira Ali at Tirdrangadi the Mysoreans fell^ 
back on this fort ; and, after dislodging them. Col. Huraberstone 
made it his base during his advance on Palghat. 

Cherpalcheri : nine miles from Perintalmanna on the high 
road to Palghat. It was at one time the seat of the Southern 
Superintendent of Malabar, and subsequently of the Tahsildar 
of Nedungandd, and finally of the Deputy Tahsildar of Walava- 
nad. The last named officer has now been removed to Ottapdlam 
and Cherpalcheri has in consequence lost much of its former 
importance. Sub-registrar’s office : police station : post office : 
travellers' bungalow : choultry. The troops which at one time 
were stationed here to over-awe the jungle Mdppillas in the north 
of the taluk were probably cantoned on what is still known as 
the Cherpalcheri Fort Hill. Sepulchral urns have been discovered 
in the neighbouring desam of Nalldyi. On the western bolder 
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ot AHparamba desam just north of tho Thtlia river between 
Oherpalchori and Perintalinanna are traces of the walls of a fort, 
enclosing a deop well and a Bliagavathi temple. Tlio fort is 
said to have belonged to tho Kuthiravattat Nayar, once one 
of the Zamorin’s most powerful feudatories and still a groat 
landholder. Some old sepulchral urns have boon found there. 

Karimpuzha : eight miles from Maniiarakkad on tlie cart 
track which links tho two main roads from Perintalinanna to 
Mann4rakkad and Palghat respectively. 1'lie scat of the Eralpad 
or second Raja of the Zamorin’s family. Attached to tho palace 
is a well-known temple dedicated to Sri Raman. Tho cloth 
woven by Tamil Ohettis in this desam lias some local cclolirity. 
Some nannangddis have been found near Karimpuzlia. 

Xavalapptea: equidistant from Shoraniirand Yaniamkiilam 
near the Pattambi road. It is the residence of tlie Kavalaj)para 
Nlyar, a minor now being educated under the supervision of the 
Court of Wards, under whose management the family estates 
have gradually been nursed back into solvency during the past 
thirty years. The family is sai(> to have acquired its estates 
from Ch^ramdn Perumdl on his departure for Mecca. When 
the Nayar arrived, so the story goes, Chdraman Perumal had 
distributed all his territory except a block of twelve square miles 
in Nedungandd, which no one wanted because it was reported 
to be all rook. The N«ayar accepted the tract, and finding it 
not to be all rock, gave it the name ‘ Kavalaj)})ani ’ * false rock.’ 
The estates, which are extensive, lie partly in Palgliat taluk, 
partly in Walavanad taluk in the amsanis round about the 
house, and partly in Cochin State. In the Walavanad portion 
Mappillas are not allowed to settle, but there are no less than 
• forty Nambudiri ilkms within a radius of two miles of the 
house. An experimental farm has been established at Kavalap- 
p4ra, in which attention is being directed both to the improvement 
of the present methods of cultivating the staple crops, and to the 
possibility of introducing now crops, such as groundnut, into the 
district. The mdUhhdm of the Valiya Nayar is Rs. 4,567-10-3. 

XolftttUT I six milea from Perintalinanna ; the scene of the 
memorable outrages of 1851 p.nd 1873. In the former the 
Kolatthr Variar was dragged out of his fine house near the police 
station and hacked to pieces, and a detachment of the 94th 
regiment was driven back in disorder. After the latter tho 
amsams implicated were fined Rs. 42,000, and the money was 
utilized in opening up the country and in building the police 
skatioB which has accommodation for travellers. Peafowl, pig and 
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C^A,VyXY, an occasional panther are to be shot in the vicinitj, and in the 

Wamtanad. neighbouring amsam of Pdnga are three rock-cat caves and a 
vatezhuttu inscription of M.E. 934 (1759 A.D.) carved upon a 
rock. Pdliir Kotta in Puzhak&ttiri amsam is an old fort of which 
nothing is known. 

lllanndra«kkid (hfannarghat) : nineteen miles due east of 
Perintalmanna ; an important village four miles from the foot of 
the Attapddi ghat with which it is connected by a very bad cart 
tr»;k. This place is the head-quarters of the timber trade in 
Walavanad, the timber from the Attap^idi valley and neighbour- 
ing hills being exported hence, chiefly by road to Olavakkdd. 
The Manndrakkdd Mhppil Nfyar, the most, powerful janmi of 
these parts and the owner of the greater part of the surrounding 
forests, was a feudatory of the Walavanad Baja before the 
Mysorean invasion, bound to supply ^,000 Ndyars at need, and 
the guardian of the Attapadi ghat. Numbers of Chettis live at 
Mann4rakkdd and have made large fortunes by buying grain ^m 
the cultivators of the Attapadi valley at about one-third of its 
market price. Sub- registrar’s pilice ; police station ; post office ; 
travellers’ bungalow. At Ndttukkal, half way between Mannir- 
akkdd and Perintalmanna, where there is a police station and a 
rest-house, several nanmngddi ktidamsox sepulchral urns have been 
dug up. They have also been found at Topandd on the road to 
Palghat, at the foot of the Kalladikod hill, and in Tenkurissi 
amsam on the way to Attapddi. In Pallikurup desam of 
Tacchampdra amsam, three miles south-east of Manndrakk&d, is 
the temple where the fanatics of 1894 were shot down. 

Mankada Fallipuram. In this amsam about a mile from 
the Anakdyam ferry on the Manjdri road is the only hat-stone 
known to exist in the taluk. 

Ottap&lam: four miles cast of V^niamkulam on the old 
trunk ro^. The head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar; District 
Munsif’s court; sub-registrar’s office ; police station; post office; 
high school ; travellers’ bungalow ; railway station. The Trik- 
kangod temple in the desam of that name near Ottapalam is one 
of the most famous temples in the talul^ and is almost unique 
in that the Srikdvil or holy of holies is sacred both to Siva and 
Vishnu. An inscription in an unknown tongue is engraved oh a 
granite slab in the building. The temple is much resorted to by 
women afflicted with fits or possessed^ of devils. 

Pattdmbi: fourteen miles from Permtalmanna and the 
railway station for that place. Travellers’ bungalow,: police 
station: post office.: two choultries. In the adjom^ desam of 
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Perainnii 76 r is a Sanskrit printing press owned by Punass 4 ri 
Nambi, one of the richest janmis of the locality. 

Perintalmanna : or, as it is more commonly but incorrectly 
called, Angddippuram ; the taluk head-quarters. District M unsiff’s 
court ; sub-registrar’s office ; police station ; post and telegraph 
office; travellers* bungalow. The village is inhabited chiefly by 
M&ppillas ; but contains a considerable number of Parayans and 
other East Coast castes, probably dating from the time when 
troops were quartered here. The District Munsiff’s court is on the 
site of the cantonment. Prom Perintalmanna roads radiate to 
Kolattdr, Manjdri and Malappurain, to Pandikkdd and Melatthr, 
Mannarakkdd, Cherpalchori and Pattambi. 

iShdrantir : nine miles east of Pattambi. Important for its 
railway station, which is the junction for the Cochin Stato 
Eftilway. Police station and post office. Across the Ponndni 
river, which here is spanned by a line bridge, are a j)alace of tlie 
Cochin Raja and a travellers’ bungalow. 

Vdniamklllam : twelve miles east of Patbdmbi on the old 
trunk road from the borders of Coimbatore to Ponna ni. Celebrated 
for the biggest weekly market and cattle fair in Malabar. The 
market, which belongs to the Kavalappara estate, is leased annually 
for upwards of Rs. 4,000. Travellers’ bungalow: post office: 
Basel Mission out-station and hospital. SepulcJiral urns have 
been dug up on the travellers’ bungalow hill, and in the adjacent 
Panayur desam is a rock-cut cave. Ananga Mala (?98 feet) 
three miles to the northward, is famed for the medicinal herbs and 
simples which grow on its slopes, and for a ruined temple and 
tank erected near a cave where a hermit once lived. The origin 
of the name is variously explained ; but the legend current locally 
is that it means the ‘ immoveable hill ’ and was so called because 
Hanuman, when with his army of monkeys he tried to bridge the 
straits between Rdmeswaram and the mainland, strove in vain to 
uproot it. 
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WYNAAD TALUK. 

CHAP. X7. The VVynaad taluk is a continuation ol the great Mysore 
Wynaai). plateau, and lies above the crest of the Western Ghats. The 
' country is rugged and picturesque, especially in the south and 

west where range after range of hills, some with peaks soaring 
upwards of 7,000 feet into the air, give it a wild and mountainous 
appearance. In the centre of the taluk the hills are lower, and 
their slopes are covered with grass, lantana and low bamboo 
jungle ; but in the east the country is flatter and more open. 
In the north the hills become higher again and their sides are 
clad with ever-green shola forest. The average height of the 
plateau is about 8,000 feet above sea level, but many of the 
mountain peaks attain a much greater height. Vellari Mala 
(7,304 feet) takes pride of place, (the Gamers Hump is just outside 
the taluk), but Elambileri (6,806) and Balasore or Banas^ra 
(6,762), where a legendary giant is said to have built a fort, run 
it close. The Kabbani river with its many tributaries, itself a 
tributary of the Cauvery, dmins practically the whole country 
side. The Ohdliy^r river rising in the south-east corner of the 
taluk, after leaping down from the crest of the ghats in a 
magnificent cataract near the Choladi pass, joins the Ponpuzha 
and the Karimpuzha rivers in the heart of the Nilambfir teak 
plantations. The plateau must at no very remote period have 
been covered with dense forest, but in the centre of the taluk 
few trees of value now remain.* There is excellent big game 
shooting in the taluk. Sambhur are plentiful in the hills above 
Lakkidi, Pukkdt and Vayittiri ; in the hot weather bison roam 
on the higher slopes of the ghats ; and wild elephants are very • 
numerous in B^gfir and Chedleth reserves. Beads are numerous 
in the taluk, the most important being the road from Calicut 
to Mysore via the Taraarassdri ghat, Vayittiri and Sultan’s 
Battery. From this road an important highway branches off at 
Chundale just beyond Vayittiri to Gfidalfir and Ootacamnnd. In 
the north of the taluk the main road passes through Manantoddy 
from the Periya ghat to Gundalpet in Mysore, The T&mara8s4ri 
and Periya ghats are the only two passes into the Wynaad which 
are fit for cart traffic. The Kuttiyddi ghat is much used by 
coolies and pack bullocks ; but tlie other passes, the KUacheram and 
Tariydt passes descending on Kuttiyddi, the Smugglers’ pass from 
Dindimal to Manattana, and the Gholddi pass into the Nilambhr 
valley are mere foot paths. 

* * Ffde^Chapter 7 for a deaoriptioa of the fotesti of ilie Wynaad. 
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Statistics on many points of interest will bo found in the 
separate Appendix. Tho taluk is the most sparsely populated of 
any in the district, and the poiiulation since 1871 has steadily 
declined. One result of this is that owinj^ to tlio paucit>^ of tlioir 
numbers the cultivators have never been so oi)|)ro 3 sod by their 
janmis as in tlie low country. Mappillas are not numerous, but 
the majority of the few J ains in Malabar live in tlie W y naad. The 
taluk is tho home of many of tho sup])Osed aborigines of Malabar, 
such as the Kurumbans and Paniyaiis, who were, i>erhaps, driven 
up from below into its mountain fastnesses by the advance of 
more civilised tribes. C’learer traces are found hero tliaii in 
the rest of Malabar of an early and rude form of civilisation. 
Animistic beliefs and devil worship are common, and the temples 
are often mere platforms of stones piled uj) under tho sliadow of 
some lofty tree where bloody sacrifices and weird rites are per- 
formed. Every year in tho cold weatlior thousands of coolies, 
some from tho coast, but the majority from Salem and Coimba- 
tore, flock into till) taluk for work on tho plantations during 
the picking season. ^ 

The soils of the taluk have been described in Chapter I. 
Paddy is the chief wot crop and mgi tho only dry crop of impor- 
tance. Cardamoms of excellent quality grow in great profusion 
on the ghat slopes between the Periya and Kuttiyfidi passes, but 
cocoanuts and areeanuts are conspicuous by their alisence. Iron 
ore is common in tho taluk but is not worked, and reforcnco has 
already been made in Cha])ter I to tho extinct gold mining 
industry. The planting industry, which is dealt with in more 
detail in Chapter IV, has been of far more solid and lasting 
importaneo to the Wynaad ; and it is no cxfiggcration to 
say that what measure of prosperity tlie taluk has enjoyed in 
last half century has been duo to tho enterprise and capital of the 
European planter. Tu the last twenty-five years unfortunately 
the planter's lot has not been a happy one, and misfortunes have 
come thick and fast upon him. Leaf diseast? and low })ri(!es have 
sent thousands of acres under coflee out of cultivation. Over- 
production and its inevitable corollary — a heavy fall in prices — 
killed the once promisihg cincliona industry ; and the same cause 
has recently been at work to chock extensions of tea. Lastly, 
and in some ways the severest blow of all, a mysterious disease, 
which made its appearance only five years ago, is destroying the 
pepper vines and depriving many estates of the only means 
whereby in the past few years they have been able to pay their 
way. The prospects of tea are however improving and many 
planters are tiuming their attention to rubber. 

60 
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CHAP. XV. The early history of the Wyaaad is involved in obscnrity. 

Wthaoa. Tradition points to a time when a line of Vedar kings held sway, 
and the story goes on to record that an ill-judged capture of a 
Kshatriya pilgrim to the famous Tirnnelli shrine led to the 
invasion and subjugation of the country by the Kshatriya princes 
of Kdttayam and Kurumbranad. Tlie taluk was parcelled out 
among their followers, the Padri rock half way between Sultan’s 
Battery and Minangddi being the reputed boundary mark 
between tlie respective splieres of influence of the two princes. 
An interesting legend current locally relates how some f^dyars 
of Travancore who helped to conquer the country declined to 
settle in tlie taluk, and returned home only to find themselves 
refused re-admission to caste and liousehold. They returned to 
the Wynaad, and finding all tlie eligible tracts already occupied 
retreated to the jungles on the ghat slopes in the west of the taluk. 
I’lie Kuricchiyans are said to Ije their descendants, and several 
points of similarity between the social and religious customs of 
the two castes are quoted to bear out the story^. The influence of 
tlie Kdttayam family was supreme when the Wynaad finally passed 
into British hands after the fall of 8eringa])atam in 1798, and the 
fierce rebellions of the Pychy Baja of the western branch of 
the family, which disturbed the peace of the taluk till the end 
of 1805, liave already been described in Chapter II. In 1812 
there was a small rebellion of the Kuricchiyans and Kuruinbans. 
The three amsams of Munandd, Cherankod and Nambalakod 
were transferred to tlie Nilgiri district in 1877, and the remaining 
thirteen amsams were split up after the settlement into twenty- 
three. Till 1859 the taluk was in charge of the Sub-Collector 
of ^l-^eUicherry. In that year a Deputy Collector was stationed at 
Manantoddy. He is assisted by a Tahsildar at Manantoddy and 
a Deputy Tahsildar at Vayittiri. 

A short account of places of interest or importance in the 
taluk is appended : — 

Chandanatod : nineteen miles from Manantoddy at the top 
of Periya ghat ; travellers’ bungalow and cbattrani. Chandana- 
t6d was once a planting centre, and a spiall planters’ club was 
established just behind the bungalow. A continuous chain of 
estates ran from this place to Manantoddy, but not one is now 
left. Prom Periya Peak, 3,663 feet, quite close to the bungalow, 
a glorious view of the plains and the sea coast can be obtained. 
A road passing through the Periya reserves near the forest 
bungalow at Makki connects E6r6t and Chandanatdd. 

‘ * Malabar Quarterly Reriew. 11, 274r-291, & 359-373. 
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Kalpftttft: six fiiiles from Vayittiri on tho Mysore road. 
Rest house ; chattram ; police station ; post office. 

Edrot : fifteen miles from Manantod(Jy at tho head of tho 
Kuttiyadi pass and near the foot of Balasoro Jiill, contains 
several well-built Miippilla lioiiscs, two mosipics, a travollors* 
bungalow and a police station. 

Lakkidi : thirty-six miles from Calicut at tho head of tho 
Taraarasseri ghat ; oxcellont J).P.W. rest liouso and a (duif tram 
for native travellers. There is no bazaar, and suj)])lies have to bo 
procured from Vayittiri. Tho place derives its name from a fort 
or wooden stocktide built here in 1800 by Colonel Stevenson 
during the military operations against tho J\v(diy llaja. 'I'ho 
fort was situated on an ominonco a<ljoining tho road opposite tho 
travellers* bungalow. 

* Manantoddy : fifty miles from ^JV'llichorrv and ten from the 
Mysore frontier ; tho head-quarters of the taluk ; 2,558 feet above 
the sea. The District Forest Officer of f^brtli Malabar, tho Deputy 
Collector and Tahsildar of tho W*ynaad. a Shoristadar-Magistnite, 
and a sub-registrar are stationed, here. Police station ; lios]»ita} ; 
combined post and telegraph office; travellers* ])ungalow ; 
D.P.W. shod; chattram; Itoman Catholic church and cemetery, 
and n small Protestant church. A well-ko]d Euroj)ean cemetery 
is pleasantly situated on the Tcllicherry road about a mile from 
the travellers* bungalow. I^ho Pychy Raja was buried at 
Manantoddy in 1805, but the site of the grave luisboen forgotten. 
I'here arc a few old lateritc graves, probably those of officers 
stationed at Manantodtly in tlio early j)art of tho Inst century, 
hidden in the lantana on the eastern slope of the travellers* 
bungalow hill. 

For tho fir.st half of tho nineteenth century Manantoddy was 
a military station, and it was on this hill that the trooj)s wore 
cantoned. Tho travellers’ bungalow was tho officrors’ mess, and 
the barracks arc utilised for the scbool. In the Kuricchiyan 
rebellion of 1812 the station was besieged by the insurgents. 

The first regular colfeo estate opened in tlie Wynaad is said 
to have been established at Manantoddy sometime l)etween 1830 
and 1840. The place subsequently became a planting centre, 
and a club was started in which some of the old residents, 
remember ns many as seventy sitting down to dinner. But loaf 
disease ruined the industry ; tho estates in the vicinity can now 
bo numbered on the fingers of one Imnd ; and the club no longer 
exists. 
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OIIAP. XV. About two railos from Manantoddy on the banks of the river is 

Wyxaad. the Vallfirk^vu, tlie famous Fish Pagoda, dedicated to Durga and 

supposed to have boon one of the four shrines erected to protect 
tlie Tii’uiielli temple. The Carnatic carp and other fish in the 
pool of the river adjoining the temple are sacred, and to feed 
them is a metliod of acquiring merit. 'I’lns fact points to a 
Dra vidian origin of the temple. Possibly it was at one time a 
temple of the Valluvars, a servile cjiste of labourers and fisher- 
men. Thousands of pilgrims come for the temple festival which 
is held in March. 

Five miles due cast of Manantoddy on the Mysore road is a 
police station at Oliydt. A mile further on is the small village 
of Kattikulam with a rest-house, a plague inspection shed, and a 
post office. At Ihivali on the frontier is a chattram. A road, 
which branches off in a northerly direction at Kattikulam, after 
passing for nine miles almost continuously fhrough reservocf 
forests, enters Coorg just bo>ond Tolpatti, where a small weekly 
market is held. At Begur, three miles from Kattikulam, are the 
ranger’s quarters and the kraalsf, whore the many wild elephants 
captured in pits in the Government forests arc confined. About 
a mile from Begur a forest bungalow is l)eantifully situated on 
Alattfir hill. 

Five miles from Kattikulam, a cart track turns olT from tlie 
Coorg road in a north-westerly direction and leads through the 
wildest forest, broken only by occasional paddy flats, to a forest 
bungalow on the top of Brahmagiri hill. 

Meppddi: ten miles east of Vayittiri on the Chorambadi 
road is another planting centre and contains a club, rest house, 
police station, post office, and Protestant and Itoman Catholic 
churches. 

Fanaxnaram : eleven miles from Manantoddy on the Vayittiri 
road. Police station and post office. It was formerly a strong 
military post and traces of the cantonment can still bo seen on 
the hill beyond the police station. TJiis was the Panamarattu 
K6tta or the * Palmyra tree fort.' A detachment of 70 men of 
the first battalion of the 4th Bombay Ivfantry under Captain 
Dickenson was massacred here on October 11th, 1802, by a band 
ot Kuricohiyans under Edaclienna Kunjan, one of the proscribed 
adherents of the Pychy Raja, and 112 muskets, 6 boxes of 
ammunition and Rs. 6,000 were captured by the rebels. The 
place was re-occupied in 1804, and it was a force of 200 men 
from Panainaram that under the command of Mr. Baber and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hill shot the Raja in 1805 and put an end 
' to.theKibelliou. 
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Pnkkot: l)alf way between Laklcidi and Vayittiri on a loop 
road. There is a beautifully situated D.P.W. rest-house liero 
and a lake, the only one in the Wynaad. Sainbhur arc plentiful 
on tlio hills north of Pukkot and Lakkidi. 

Sultftn’s Battery : twenty-one miles from Vayittiri and thir- 
teen from the Mysore frontier ; locally known as (janapatbivattam, 
‘ the circle or range of the God Ganapatlii, ' but called Sultan's 
Battery from the fact that IMpu Sultan hjul a fort liere on the site, 
it is said, of the present police station. Travellers’ bungalow ; 
chattram ; police station ; post office. Tlie Ganapathi temple, 
which belongs to tlie Kottayam Raja, was destroyed by Tipn, and 
the idol and a few monolithic stones are all tliat are loft. An in- 
scribed stone, formerly part of the Lipanfamha or lamp stand, is 
kept in the }mfdri^8 liouse. In the Mariyamman temple, wliich 
is also in a ruinous condition, there is a stime w'ith an inscrip- 
tioli in old Tamil on both sides. The most interesting, how'over, 
of the temples at Sidtan’s Battery is the Vasti temple, an old 
Jain temple. Hidden in a lantana thicket a f('w yards south of 
the OOth mile stone on the Myson? road, its very existence has 
been forgotten for many years. The upper part has fallen down, 
and the rest is fast falling into ruin, several trees having forced 
their way between the great granite slabs of which it is built. 
There are no Jains now in Sultan’s Battery, but there are small 
colonies of them at Manantoddy, Kalpatta and other places. 
Sultan’s Battery was a military post in the time of tlio Pychy 
rebellion, and the troops are said to have been quartered on the 
■Kotta Kunnu or ‘ Fort liill ’ near the travellers’ bungalow. On 
anotherhill called Nalapad Chala Kunnu is another inscribed stone. 

Four miles south-west of Sultan’s Battery on the western 
•slopes of Edakal Mala near the crest is an interesting natural 
cave or fissure in the rock. The walls of the cave are covered 
with rude, fanciful drawings, and bear five short inscriptions. 
Four of them are in archaic cliaract(>rs and one of Ihem is tlie 
‘ writing of the propagator of the family of the householder Sri- 
Vishnu Varman,’ or as suggested by Dr. Hultzch “ the writing of 
the glorious Vishnu-Varma, the prcimgator of the Kuturabiya 
family ” who is the earliest king known by epigraphic research in 
Malabar.' On the peak is the shrine of Mudiampilli, the Goddess 
of the Wynaad Chetti caste and at the foot of the hill are other 
small temples. West of the hill are numerous stone circles 
suspected to contain human remains. 

Tirunelli : at the eighth mile stone on this road picturesquely 
placed on a small eminence right under the shadow of Brahmagiri 

* The care has been fully described in Indian Antiquary, XXX, 40& 
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CHAP. 'XV. is tlio famous Tirunelli temple, dedicated by Rrilitna t-o Visbnii, 
Wynaad. and tlio resort of many a pious Hindu under promise of remission 
’ of sins and eternal bliss. The temple, up to which a fine flifrlif, 
of granite stops loads, is a small, square, granite building witli 
many pillared mantapams and a holy of holies roofed with copper 
and surmounted with a golden spire. At the back of the temph* 
a stream ot clear water comes tumbling down from the liill 
side in a succession of pools and cataracts, and many of these 
pools are holy. Their names are Papaniisini, the extin- 
guisher of sins, Pancliatirtam, Irnarnochini Tirtani, Gunnikatir- 
tarn, Satavinnu, Sahasravinnu and Vardham. The water of tlio 
last is brought for temple use in a stone aqueduct half a mile 
long. The water of l^apanasini falls on a rock called Pinna- 
pdra where oHerings to the spirits of the departed are made. This 
rock is a bone of an Asuran or demon, named Palana-bliedi, sUiu 
by Vishnu, whoso body was at his own prayer converted inft) a 
rock extending from Tirunelli to Gaya, Tirunelli representing his 
foot, Gddavari his middle, Gaya the head. Just by Gunnikatir- 
tam is a small cave temple dedicated to Siva, The mouth of 
the temple is closed by a small wooden door with beautifully 
carved door posts and lintel. This cave temple almost points 
to a Buddhist or Jain origin for the temple. The two urahm^ 
both of the Mussad caste, the Bmbrandiri priest and a few 
Nayars and temple servants live round tho tchiplo. Preserved 
in tho temple arc two old copper plate grants, dating 
probably from tlio reign of Bhaskara Bavi Varrna who bestowed 
their privileges upon tho Jews of Cochin.' The four guardian 
shrines of Tirunalli are the Vall^rkc^vu in tho east, Trichuleri and 
Tricharakunnu temples on the south and west and a temple 
dedicated to Subrahmanyan in tho Br^hmagiri range on th<^ 
north. On the sides of Brdhmagiri are several interesting caves. 

Vayittiri : thirty-nine miles from Calicut, a centre of the 
planting industry, and the head-quarters of tlio Deputy Tahsildar 
of the Wynaad. Police station ; sub- registrar’s office ; hospital; 
combined post and telegraph office ; small rest house ; chattrara ; 
Protestant and Eoman Catholic churahes. Half way between 
Vayittiri and Pukkot is a District MunsifPs court. There is a 
planters’ club at Vayittiri, and a race course a few yards short 
of a mile in length, on wliich in the palmy days of coffee success- 
ful meetings were held. Vayittiri is the liead-quarters of the 
Wynaad planters* association founded in 1861. The association 
has now 85 members. 


* See p. 35. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LAOO.VDIVE ISLANDS AND MINIOOY. 


The Laccadive l8laad8--Miiiicoy— Physical aspects —Flora- Faima— The people 
of the LaocildiveB — People of Minicoy— Industrioa ami Manufactures— Re • 
li^ion — Houses — Boats — Health and Sanitation -Climate and rainfall— 
History — Fiscal Administration “ Fandaram Lands ” — Gemu'al and Judicial 
Admi n istrat ion . 

The Laccadive Islands are a group of coral formation lying off 
tlie Malabar Coast between 8' and 12 N. Latitude and VI’ 40" 
and 74" E. Longitude. The four northern islands and two 
open reefs are attacJied to tlio Collectorate oF South Canara. 
Till four Southern islands belong to the bead of the house 
of Cannanore ; but were sequestered for mismanagement and 
arrears of peshcash, and have been administered for the last 
thirty years by tlie Collector of Malaliar. 

Androth the largest, lies about 125 miles west-south-west of 
Calicut. It is approximately 1| square miles in extent and has 
a population of 2,300. Ealpeni, to wliich are attached the islets 
of Cheriyam, Tilakam, and Pitti, lies due south of Androth and 
150 miles south-west of Calicut. It has 1,500 inliabitants and is 
about 1 square mile in area. 

Kavaratti, which is to the north-west of Kaljicni about 200 
miles from Calicut, has an area of 1^ square miles and possesses 
about 2,000 inhabitants. Pitti sandbank about 15 miles to the 
north-west, and the Sulieli reef aliout 35 miles to the south-west, 
containing two uninhabited islets named Valiyakara and Cheriya- 
kara, are under the jurisdiction of the Amin of Kavaratti. 

Agatti, the westernmost island of the group, at a distance 
of 220 miles from Calicut, has an area of I J square miles and a 
population of 1,200. An uninhabited islet called Knlpitti in the 
same lagoon, and Bingaram, Tinnakara and Parali enclosed in 
another reef seven miles ty the north are attached to Agatti. 

Minicoy does not belong geographically or ethnologically to 
the Laccadive group ; but is the northernmost of the distinct, 
archipelago known as the Maidive, which is also of coral 
formation. It lies 250 miles south-west of Calicut and is nearly 
2 square miles in extent. The population in 1905 was.2,050* 
Viringilli or small-pox island, which is uninhabited except in 
times of epidemic disease, lies in the western corner of the 
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CHAP. XVI. The islands are verj similar in physical aspect. They are 
Thb crescent-shaped banks lying along the eastern are of oval coral 
IgLAN^iw "and reefs. With the exception of Androth, which lies east and west, 
Minicoy. they all lie north and south, and have a steep shore on the 
eastern side, and a more or loss extensive lagoon on the west ; 
Phyiical beyond this there is a gradually sloping bank of dead reef 
coral which varies from 100 feet to three-quarters of a mile in 
width, and ends abruptly in a precipice, at which soundings drop 
suddenly from 20 to 200 fathoms. Androth has no lagoon, but 
tlie northern shore provides a limited anchorage, as the reef 
extends for about a hundred yards beyond the beach. The 
lagoons protect the other islands on their most exposed side 
from the fury of the south-west monsoon which would otherwise 
inundate them, as there is no point of land more than ten or 
fifteen feet above the level of the sea. It seems probable that 
the atolls have been formed on the summit of a mountain raqgo, 
first rising to the 'surface in the form of shallow oval basins. 
The activity of the coral polyp has gradually developed tlie 
islands on the protected sidoj and the process can be seen still 
going on, the lagoons getting shallower every year, particularly 
in Kalpdni. Tlie brilliant appearance of the lagoons has been 
thus described : 

** In their concentric rings of different coloors they remind one of 
the eyes of a peacock’s tail. Nothing else can adequately convey an 
idea of the brightness of the tints that are blended to form one of 
these ocean gems. First, there is the central portion of the lagoon, an 
exquisite ebrysophraso green ; then a broad zone of this colour, dotted 
and speckled with olive green; then thereof itself, a deep olive 
brown interspersed with patches of dark green and everywhere 
frosted with the snowy carls of the breakers ; then a narrower or wider 
belt of bright apple green ; and beyond the deep purple of the opeii^ 
sea.” 1 

The soil is poor consisting chiefly of disintegrated coral, 
with an admixture of vegetable humus. At a depth of 4 or 5 
feet there is a compact but porous crust of limestone conglomer- 
ate about a foot thick;. and below that a bed of fine sand, 
through which there is a constant filtration of fresh water. The 
remarkable luxuriance of vegetation in Bingaram and Tinnakara 
and the islets within the Suheli lagoon is due to the excessive 
porousness of the coral substratum. In the interior of Androth 
dnd Ealpdni are extensive excavations below the limestone crust 
which are ascribed by latter day degenerates to a race of giants, 


^ A. Hume in Feathtra, Vol. IV, p. 42S. 
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and in which paddy, varaga, cholam and vegetables, such as CHAP, xvi* 
yams and sweet potatoes, are grown. The paddy is grown Thk 
in deep excavations known as dvvds ; ragi and other crops are 
cultivated on a higher level six or seven feet below that of the Minicot. 

adjoining gardens or paranibas. These. low fields or tottams 
as they are called, probably represent an iin mease amount of 
forced labour by the early colonists, who found it difficult to 
support life without the cereal foods they had beeu accustomeil to 
on the mainland. It is interesting to note that they are found 
only in the so-called tarwdd islands, or islands which contain 
colonists who cfiiim descent from the Ndyars and the higher 
mainland castes. At the south-east corner of Minicoy there are 
some fifty small underground chambers, construct(‘d at an un- 
known period, probably ns havens of refuge, when the island was 
subject to frequent piratical raids. Fresh water is obtainable in 
fftl the inhabited islands a few feet below the surface ; but, 
notably at Kavaratti, is not very wholesome. The water in the 
uninhabited islands is alleged to be brackish. 

The flora of the islands is •somewhat disappointing. The Flort. 
cocoanut is everywhere the dominant feature, but bread-fruit 
(Artoca/rpus incAsa) abounds on most of the islands, and the 
tamarind, banyan, lime and areca are not uncommon. The 
puvartuu (Thpspma- pofyulnm), the punna (Cadophyllum ino- 
phyllum), and the so-called ‘ wild almond ' (TermiruiUa catappa) 
give a supply of small but useful timber. Of the common fruits 
of the mainland papayas and plantains do fairly well, but there 
are but few mango or pomegranate trees, and these yield but 
poorly. The Mt/rimh citrifolia, the root of which was onco 
valuable for dyeing purposes, and a species of tree-cotton are 
abundant in Kalp^ni and Androth, and chonam^ a small fragrant 
shrub from which a tea-like decoction is made, the bushy 
cherutalam {Femphis acidula), the wild heliotrope {Towrnefolia 
argentea) and Kanni [8c(BVohi Kwnigii) fringe every beach. 

The horse-radish tree {Moringa pterygoapmna)^ and castoroil 
plant are also widely distributed, and clumps of pdtti {Maca^ 
ranga Roxburghii) provide material for serviceable rafts. Kdyam^ 
a tree with a small yelldw green leaf, provides a particular hard 
wood of which the mokkuj or thole pin to which the oar is 
attached, is invariably made. This tree though common in the 
Oanara islands is found only in Kavaratti. Ferns in profusion 
beantify the interior of Androth, and mosses and lichens are 
found in Minicoy. Among flowers, the prettiest is a white 
balsam found in the tottam at Androth. Ipomea biloba and 
gpatsweed are universal, and the red flowered Ixora is not 
uncommon. In the UUam in Androth ragi, varagu, cholam and ‘ 
ei 
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a coarse kind of paddy are grown, the two first named in 
qnantities sufficient for export in a good season after satisfying 
the demands of local consumption. Small plots are also grown 
with varagu in Kalpdni and with cholam in Minicoy. Other 
common food crops are sweet ])otatoes and a species of yam 
called by the islanders chembu. In the jungles of Minicoy and 
Bingaram ittdla {Dioscorm oppositi/olia)^ a tuber yielding a sort 
of tapioca, abounds. 

lie screw pine {Pancbifm odoratmimm) flourishes exceedingly 
everywhere, and when controlled makes an effective wind-screen 
for young cocoanut plantations ; but if not ri^rously cut back 
it chokes the trees, as in the south Vanddram ^ at Minicoy. No 
use is made by the islanders of the fruit. Some ceard rubber 
plants have recently been planted on Minicoy, and are growing 
satisfactorily- 

The only animals besides the goats and cows from time to 
time imported, are* the small brown rat and the domestic cat. 
The former is a universal pest and does incalculable damage to 
the cocoanuts in the crowns of iwhich it lives. At different times 
wood-owls, rat-snakes, and mongooses have been introduced to 
exterminate them but without success, and rat poison has been 
but little more effectual. Organised hUtams^ by the islanders 
twice a week during the monsoon have recently been ordered and 
the levy of fines by the Amin for non-attendance permitted, and 
it is hoped that the nuisance may somewhat abate. Two thou- 
sand rats are said to have been killed in 1905 in Androth alone. 

The land birds are few in number and of the commonest 
Indian species. In Androth, Kalpdni and Minicoy there are 
numberless crows, but they are not found in Kavaratti or Agatti, 
thanks it is said to the good offices of a saint (perhaps one of 
the 'grandes enoantadores ’ of whom Duarte Barboza speaks), 
who promised also freedom for all time from labour-pains to the 
women of the former island. From September to April migratory 
birds, chiefly waders, visit the group, but except in Kalpdni in no 
great numbers. Pitti sand bank becomes, in the interval between 
the south-west and north-west monsoon, a great breeding place 
for terns, the eggs of which are plundered by boats from ^va- 
rdtti and Amini. The common heron, the turnstone, curlew, 
whimbrel, sandpiper, yellow wagtail and several varieties of 

■ Panddram meani*' Government, '* and is used to denote the waste lands not 
occupied by the original settlers and subsequently claimed by the Baja as crown 
property— eiie p. 499 injra, 

* KiMam means assembly, and is used of the gatherings of the islanders 
summoned for some common parpoee, such as a rat-hunt or a " Conraoby 
vide f, 600 
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plover have been noticed by naturalists on one or more of the 
islands. 

Harrier hawks and kestrels are occasional visitors, and are 
caught in limed traps at Androth, where their depredation 
among the chickens are resented. 

Fish are of coarse abundant, those in the shoal water being 
often very brilliant in colouring. The bonito ( Thynnus palamys) 
provides the Minicoy fisherman with a lucrative industry, worth in 
a good season as much as 25,000 rupees. Kach fish is usually cut 
up into four pieces, parboiled in salt water and then smoked or 
sundried for export to Ceylon, the Nicobars and the Andamans. 
The scraps are boiled down into a soup known as win cfuikkard 
(fish sugar), and exported in basins to Penang for sale. Sword- 
fishes and sharks are frequently harpooned by the islanders, the 
l^ter for the sake of their fins, which are an article of trade, 
but unlike the former they seldom penetrate into the lagoons. A 
porpoise hunt is somewhat rare, but a scliool” is driven now 
and again into the shallows and there despatched. The fiesh is 
cut up into narrow strips dried in*the sun and kept for upwards 
of a year before being eaten. It is esteemed by the islanders a 
great delicacy. It is a pity that no attempt is made to cure the 
hides. Among shell fish the cowry is common, especially at 
Kalpdni, and hermit crabs infest every beach and act as scaven- 
gers. An edible octopus known as appahi is caught at night 
with the aid of flares on the reefs, and a valuable species of sea- 
slug, the heche de mer or trepang of commerce, is procurable. 
Ambergris is also found in small quantities. Skates, which run 
to a considerable size, are generally pursued in boats and are 
killed with the harpoon giving excellent sport. 

Two varieties of turtle are met witli, tlie green turtle or mu- 
rigam which is killed for its fat, from which a valuable oil is 
extracted, and the hawksbill or dma, which yields the tortoise 
shell of commerce. The usual method of capture is with the 
harpoon. The green turtle is common everywhere except in 
Androth, but the hawksbill is scarce. 

Reptiles are unknown save for an occasional gecko or calotes 
lizard, nor is there any authenticated instance of a poisonous 
snake being killed on any of the islands. 

Insects generally and mosquitoes in particular are rare in 
Androth, Kalpeni and Kavaratti ; in Agatti mosquitoes are kept 
in check by the fact that their breeding places, the fresh water 
pts where the coir is soaked, are full of a small fish fry which prey 
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upon, the larv®. In Minicoy however the mosquitoes are an 
intolerable nuisance. They are scarcely larger than sand flies, 
and so numberless and pertinaeious that the islanders invariably 
sleep under longoloth curtains to escape them. The mesh of 
the ordinary mosquito net is not small enough to heep them out, 
and inspecting officers would be well advised to use *book 
muslin, ’ if they intend to sleep ashore. 

The inhabitants of Androth, Kalptmi, Kavaratti and Agatti 
are M^ppillas, almost indistinguishable except in the matter of 
physical development from those on the mainland. The ad- 
mixture of Arab blood seems to be confined to a few of the 
principal families in the two tarwdd islands, Kalpeni and Androth. 
The islanders though Muhammadans perpetuate the old caste 
distinctions which they observed before their conversion to Islam. 
The highest caste is called Koya, in its origin merely a religicins 
title. The Koyas' represent the aristocracy of the original 
colonists, and in them vests tho proprietorship of most of the 
cocoanut trees and the ocLtim .(shijis) which constitute the chief 
outward and visible signs of wealth on the islands. They supply 
each Amin with a majority of his council of hereditary elders 
Kdrmvam, The lowest and largest class is that of the Melacheris 
(lit. high-climbers), also called Tandels in Kavaratti, the villeins 
in the quasi-feudal system of the islands who do the tree-tapping, 
cocoanut plucking, and menial labour. They hold trees on kudiydn 
service, which involves the shipping of produce on their overlord^s 
boat or (idam, the thatching of his beuso and boat-shed, and an 
obligation to sail on tho odum to the mainland whenever called 
upon. Intermediately come the Mdlumis (pilots), also called 
Urakars, who represent tho skilled navigating class, to which 
many of the Karnavam iii Kavaratti belong. Intermarriage * 
between them and the less prosperous Koyas is now permitted. 

Monogamy is tho almost universal rule ; but divorces can be so 
easily obtained, that the marriage tie can scarcely be regarded as 
more binding than sambandham} among the Hindus on the coast. 
The women go about freely with their pleads uncovered. They 
continue to live after marriage in their family or tarwdd 
houses, where they are visited by their husbands; and the 
system of inheritance in vogue is marumakkaiidyam ^ or inheritance 
through the mother, as regards family property, and makkatidyam, 
or inheritance through the father, as regards self-acquisitions. 


^ Ftdt p. 96, fifprn. 
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These are distinguished on the islands under the terms VelMyd^ chap. XVI 
rwAa (Friday) and TingaUricha (Monday) property. Tim 

The family house is invariably called pura in contradistinction 
to the wife’s house. Intermarriage between the inhabitants Minicoy. 
of different islands is not uncommon. ' * 

Like all uneducated people, the islanders are very superstitious 
and believe in ghosts and hobgoblins, about the visible manifesta- 
tions of which many stories are current ; and there is an old 
mdmul or rule on all the islands forbidding any one to go out after 
night fall. Phantom steamers and sailing ships are sometimes 
seen in the lagoons or rowed out to on the open seas ; and in the 
prayers by the graves of his ancestors, which each sailor makes 
before setting out on a voyage, wo find something akin to the 
Roman worship of the Manes. The Moidin mosque at Kalpdiii 
a|id the big West Pandaram at Androth are believed to be 
haunted. There arc Jdrams (shrines) in CJieriyam and Chori- 
yakara to which pilgrimages are made and where vows are 
taken ; and it is usual t y chant the falMa ^ on sighting the J amath 
mosque in Androth, beneath the shadow of which is the tomb of 
Mumba Mulyaka, the Arab apostle ^ to the Laccadives. 

There are flourishing schools at Androth, Kavaratti and 
Kalpdni where boys are taught up to the old Primary Exam- 
ination standard, but elsewhere secular education is neglected. 

Mosque schools, where the Koran and the rudiments of religion 
are taught, are common on all the islands. 

The language spoken is a dialect of Malayalam more corrupt 
in the Western islands than in Androth and Kalpdni. It is 
usually written in Arabic. In the matter of pronunciation the 
letter cij(p) is a striking shibboleth. One hears “ fenkutti,” 
and “ fanam ” meaning “ girl ” and “ money,*’ where a raainlander 
would say “ penkutti ” and “ panain.” 

The islanders, it has been shrewdly said, do not by nature 
desire anything beyond enough food to support existence com- 
fortably. In exchange for their coir and copra they bring book 
supplies of rice and tobacco from the mainland, and gratify their 
passion for personal adornment with bandana handkerchiefs, and 
amber bead necklaces ; while the Kamavans buy themselves long 
silk coats in all colours of the rainbow to distinguish themselves 
in ontcherry from the rank and file. 

The inhabitants of Minicoy belong to an entirely different The people oC 
race, perhaps descended from the original population of Ceylon, 

’ The /(Ueha Is the rwttal of the first chapter of the Koran, part of the 
regniur form of prayer which a Muhammadan .honld repeat five time, a day 
(p.198). , • 

•BmP'MI. 
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CHAP. XVI, and speak ** Mahl/’ apparently an Aryan language akin to Elu, 
Thk the earliest form of Sinhalese. The islanders are all Muhamma* 

JtAccADivB dans and as in the northern islands, of the Sufi sect. 

Islands and 

Minicoy. Pour caste divisions are recognised; the Mdlikhdns, an ex- 
elusive but not particularly influential aristocracy ; the M^ilumis ; 
the Takrus who supply many of the ships sailing in Eastern 
waters with their Kilasis ; and the Raveris (Mahl. Ra = toddy, vert 
= drawer), who take the place of the Melacheris in the Northern 
islands but are not subject to the same disabilities. In the title 
of Dom, which is borne by the heads of the M^likhans and by the 
principal nobles iu the Maldives, is perhaps to be found the sole 
surviving trace of the connection of the Portuguese with the 
Archipelago, 

The men arc expert sailors and boat builders, and are to be 
found on most of the ships iu the trade with the East whi^h 
employ coloured seamen. They are absent from the island 
sometimes for years together ; though if navigating their own 
boats they generally arrange jbo rotiim about a month before 
the south-west monsoon breaks, and remain at home until 
September. At all other times the number of women largely 
exceeds that of the men on the island, and it is scarcely 
surprising that they enjoy more freedom aud exercise more 
authority than probably in any other country east of Suez, 
except Burma. They are more intelligent than the men and not 
less energetic. They are sufficiently literate to be able to teach 
their children to read and write. They shave their husbands and 
their babies’ heads, are the family laundresses, and yet find time 
not only to cook the daily food but also to sit in their club-houses 
twisting coir and gossiping the greater part of the day. In 
disposition they are merry, and a courtship in Minicoy corresponds 
more to western notions, than wonld be expected in a commu- 
nity professing Islam. The bride’s consent must in all cases be 
obtained before the Kdzi will celebrate a marriage, and mnaway 
matches are not uncommon. Monogamy is the rule, and the 
wife remains in her mother’s house after marriage, unless her 
husband builds her one of her own ; rthe children take their 
mother’s family name. 

, The dress and coiffure of the Minicoy women are exceedingly 
picturesque. The Manikas (Malikhan women) wear over a 
coloured silk petticoat long chemises of red silk fastened at the 
neok and reaching down to their ankles. On their arms are gold 
bracelets innumerable, and their chignons are curiously like 
those of Burmese women, a resemblance accentuated by the 
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roandness of their faces and the openness of their smiles. The 
women of the lower castes also dims in red, hut arc forhiddnu 
to wear gold or silver ornaments The men wear navy blue 
pantaloons fitting close over the instop, and above them a white 
cloth fastened round the waist hangs square to the knees. The 
upper part of the body is bare and the head closely shaved. The 
Milikh^ns alone wear the fez or the silk conical cap of the 
Maldives. 

Inheritance is governed by Muhammadan law ; but the family 
house vests in the women, and goes to the youngest daughter if 
her elder sisters* husbands have built separate houses for them. 

Both sexes are equally fond of pan supari or betel and the 
bridegroom’s wedding gift to his bride takes the form of a silver 
filigree box from Galle to hold her chewing materials. For 
injernal administration and social purposes the inhabited part of 
the island is divided up into aitim and va7'angU^ clubs to which 
the men and women respectively of the Takru and R^veri castes 
resort. The men’s clubs are on the beach (Mahl. atiiri) and 
consist of thatched sheds containing one or more long swinging 
planks, whereon they sit and gossip and defy the mosquitoes. 
The varangiSf which are designed as work rooms for the women, 
consist of long halls with decorative facades in canvas at the end 
which is open to the breeze, and with a raised platfonn backed 
by looking glasses at the other, The flcTors are worked with a 
design in cowries, and coloured glass balls hang from the roof. 
Here the women sit and twist coir and talk scandal during the 
mommgs and afternoons, but the call of the kitchen empties the 
varangis before sunset. On feast days such as the Perundl 
following the month of fasting, Enimallau (Rama/an), the sexes 
» mingle freely in public, and the young men and boys of one attiri 
may be seen playing a sort of prisoner’s base in the lanes with 
the grown up girls of a varangi. They are said to be very 
fond of music, the tdi aj a sort of tambourine, wliicli is peculiar 
to this and the Maidive islands, being found in every house. On 
festivals the drum (Mahl. beru) is played by troops of men 
dressed in holiday attye with sprigs of greenery in their 
turbans. 

The chief industry of the islanders is coir twisting, in which 
the women-folk of all classes find employment. The coconnut 
husks are generally socked in pits in tho lagoon, save in Miniooy 
nnd to some extent in Agatti also, where the ripple on the water 
is so strong that fresh water pits have to be resorted to. In 
Androth, though there is no lagoon, the coral shoal on the 
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OflAP. XVI. northern side is found to be sufficiently protected for the. purpose. 

Thk The lime held in solution, perhaps even more than the sea water, 
IsiANDSAND ^ pcouliar fineness and whiteness, and the best 

Minicoy. class of “ Divi coir commands a price which is not obtainable 
— for any twisted on the coast except that from Anjengo. 

There is a good deal of sweet toddy tapping, the juice being 
boiled down in open pans and exported in the form of jaggery or 
sweetmeats known as halva and pindtka. Slices of bread-fruit 
are dipped in the boiling juice and thus preserved are taken on 
the boats sailing to the mainland, for consumption by the sailors. 

There is a large export of cocoanuts and copra also ; but for 
many years past there has been no attempt to extract cocoanut oil 
except by rough and ready methods for domestic needs, though it 
would not be difficult to import bullocks to work country mills. 
Oil for caulking boats is extracted from the fat of the grjen 
turtle. Tlie islanders are skilled at making and mending nets, 
and, particularly in Minicoy, are good shipwrights and carpenters, 
though when there is elaborate carving to be done, Hindus are 
generally brought from the coast for the purpose. Kavaratti 
must at one time have possessed some clever masons, and the 
mosques on that island are architecturally superior to those on 
the other islands. 

The boys of Agatti and Kavaratti are proficient in the art of 
making conical silk caps for which they find a ready sale in the 
Maldives and Ceylon ; but the industry is chiefly practised in 
Calicut, where the materials are more easily procurable, and the 
market more accessible. 

It is not unusual to find Hindu goldsmiths from Malabar 
making and mending jewels (in Kalpeni the Koya women wear 
them in great profusion), and the isolation for a number of* 
months from their co-religionists frequently predisposes the 
workmen to conversion. 

There are no bazaars in the northern islands, but it is 
recognised that voluntary contributions of rice and other neces* 
saries should be made to any house where there is a marriage, 
or a religions ceremony such as a mauM, being performed. In 
Minicoy two or three enterprising Mdppillas have started trading 
with rice from the mainland, and are ready to take either cash or 
coir in exchange. Money passes more freely on the islands than 
one would have supposed. 

Bellgion. In the northern islands, and in Androth particularly the 

inhabitants pride themselves upon their religious knowledge, and 
it is not unusual for the Koyas to travel as far a field a» Oolombo 
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as Mtirids or disciples and to earn very considerable sums of 
money thereby. Many of them have been to Mecca, and some 
have taken their womenfolk with them. The namber of mosques 
in each island is oat of all proportion to the number of inhabitants. 
In Androtli there are in Kalpeni 19, in Kavaratti 32, and in 
Agatti 29. In Minicoy there are only 20. To almost every one 
of these mosq\ies a grave-yard is attached, witli the exception 
of those built since the sequestration in Pandarain lands, wherein 
sepulture is forludden. Nearly every grave has its carved head- 
stone on which the name of the fleceased, and the day and montli 
of his di'ath are recorded ; but Hmeaton^^ is friable, and the 
islanders, thougli they regard a grave-yard with sentimental 
attachment, are so careless of the monuments of the penultimate 
generation, that it is not unusual to see among the graves many 
(Jetruncated headstones and a litter of broken coral. 

In Minieoy the shape of the headstone distinguishes the sex 
of the person buried below. Some of them are beautifully carved, 
and all are stained a pale green with a decoction of verdigris 
made by the action on copper of toddy which has been allowed 
to ferment. 

The houses are built of coral stone blocks quarried on the 
reefs or on the islands, and rudely thatched. Tn ivalpdni where 
this is not iX)S8ible owing to the brittleness of the umh^rlying 
strata, the walls are made of rubble juled up between slender 
posts male of tlie midrib of the cocoanut palm and plasterecl over, 
which gives the a]»pearance of rough-ctist. Some coral stone is 
also burnt in pits, and when mixed with sand makes excellent 
mortar. ^J'he rorifs are high pitched and the eaves low, making 
the interiors intolerably dark, except in Agatti wliere large 
w'oo<len barred windows admit the light. I’Ik* Jaimit mosque at 
Androth and Kavaratti and one or two other mosques are roofed 
with tiles of the Mangalore pattern, but few dwelling houses are 
tiled. In Kavaratti and Minieoy the houses are surrounded 
with high cadjan enclosures, which give more privacy than is 
sought for elsewhere. In Minieoy all the rof>ms open on to 
the outer verandah and? there is much fine timber in the lioiiscsof 
the well-to-do M^likhans. 

The islanders are expert fishermen and sailors, especially 
those of Minieoy. In Androth several of the Kdtmvam possess 
charts and are skilled navigators, but it is not unusual for a 
boat returning from the coast to the other northern islands to 
lose its bearings. Hence they prefer to be becalmed to making 
a hazardous series of tacks when the wind is contrary; 
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MuncoT. their black hulls of corded timber set off with a white line just 
below the bulwarks and their high poops decorated with symbols 
and sentences in Arabic. The smaller boats used for fishing 
are strongly built, and carry a sturdy crew of rowers from Agatti 
to Kavaratti or Kavaratti to Amini between sunset and the 
following midday. Kavaratti boasts two odmm registered of 
GO tons burden and over, and Androth has several of 30, and 
one of 40. In the other islands they are smaller. 

In Minicoy the big boats called 6dk are much larger, some of 
them upwards of a hundred tons, and in build, if not in rig, more 
closely resemble tho sailing ships of the West. Prior to the first 
assumption of the islands tho Bibi had a considerable ilee^ 
engaged chielly in, the carrying trade between Minicoy and 
Bengal. Minicoy nuts commanded a special price in Calcutta, 
and the cargo for the return journey was chiefly composed of 
rice bought at Balasore at rates very mucli lower than those 
prevailing in Malabar. In 1850 the Bibi possessed five barques 
and seven odh (in addition to the several bmdodk exclusively 
engaged in trade with the Maldives and the West Coast) ; but at 
the time of Mr. E. C. G. Thomas’ visit in 1858 the numbers had 
been reduced to one barque and three ndis^ and many years have 
now passed since the last survivor of her fleet, the Ilf/dros, was 
broken up. Stress of competition with vessels of superior build 
and rig has, during the last half century , diminished the profits and 
chilled the enterprise of the Minicoy boat-owners. Their vessels 
no longer go so far afield as Mauritius, the Persian Gulf, 
Moulmein and Singapore, and their trade is at present practi- 
cally confined to the Maldives, Galle, the Nioobars, Balasore 
and Calcutta, 'i'heir mas-boats, in wbicli they go out after 
the bonito (Mahl. Kah bili mas, i.e,, the blaok-fish), are admirably 
designed for swift cruising in the neighbourhood of the island. 
They carry two sails, a large mat-sail almost square but broad en- 
fng at the base like a ohiircli bannqy, and a small linen 
try-sail behind. There are also places for rowers. At the 
stern over the rudder is constructed a platform to hold the 
anglers, who when the boat gets into a shoal of bonito book the 
greedy fish, which are attracted by a shower of live bait and the 
splashing of oars, and throw them into a well in the middle of 
the boat. The hooks are for greater expedition unbarbed, and it 
is wonderful to see with what precision and speed the fishermen 
make the most of the short Ume they are in the shoal. The 
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racing boats for tbe lagoon are very narrow, finely built and 
gaudily painted. They carry about sixteen oarsmen and two 
steersmen in the stern sitting abreast to give the time with the 
strokes of their short paddles. The islanders are splendid 
swimmers. In Minic.oy it is not unusual to see diminutive boys 
astride torpedo-shaped planks, as in the South Seas, going out to 
tbe boats anchored far out in the lagoon. In 1885 a fine light- 
house was erected at the south-eastern end of Minicoy and this 
has greatly reduced the number of wrecks on these islands; 
but the S.S. T/trnnscoe went ashore hero in 1898. The light-house 
is 150 feet in height and its flash can be seen at a distance of IP 
sea miles. 

The standard of personal cleanliness is distinctl) higher on 
the islands than among the Mdp|)illas of the Malabar coast, and 
in Minicoy and Agatti more particularly some attention is paid 
to conservancy. The commonest complai|its are itch, rheu- 
matism and sore-eyes, the last named due to the glare of the 
white sand and the irritation set up hy the particles of disinte- 
grated coral blown about on the* beaches. Cholera and dysen- 
tery are epidemic in tlie islands from time to time and small-pox 
in a virulent form is a frequent visitor. In Minicoy alone 330 
perished of this scourge in the last few months of 1904. Vacci- 
nation is freely resorted to, except in Kalpeni and Kavaratti, as 
its effects are beginning to he appreciated even among the lowest 
classes. In Minicoy patients discovered to be suffering from 
small-pox are immediately segregated in the little islet of Viriii- 
gilli, at the south-western end of the Ingoon, and separate burial 
grounds are maintained for those wlio die of this disease, and 
also for cholera corpses, lunatics and lepers. In Minicoy there is 
a settlement at the northern end containing some thirteen lepers 
out off from communication with the rest of the island, but sup- 
poi'ted by monthly doles of rice and vegetables and eking out a 
miserable existence by gardening and fishing in the lagoon. The 
disease generally takes the tubercular form. The same precau- 
tionary measures are not observed elsewhere, but there is only one 
leper in Androth and two on Kalpeni. The beach is generally 
resorted to for purposes of nature, and very little attempt is made 
to clear away refuse from the yards of the houses. The women 
bathe in the tanks attached to the houses; the men in the sea. 
Nearly ev'ery house has a well attached to it. In Androth aud 
Kalpeni they are little more than water holes, but in Kavaratti and 
Agatti they have parapet walls. In the latter island and Minicoy 
there are some fine bathing tanks adjacent to the mosques. One 
or two draw wells have been built, but they are nut yet popular. 
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The islands are over-ruu with quacks, whose business lies chiefly in 
the dispensing of febrifuges and aphrodisiacs. Venereal diseases, 
though not unknown, are uncommon. 

From the meteorological observations taken at Minico}', it 
would appear that the maximum shade temperature has a compa- 
ratively small range of variation between 88 in May to 70 in 
November. The rainfall is between 40 and 50 inches annually, 
which is about one-third of that of Calicut. The wealth of .shade 
provided by the cocoanut and bread-fruit trees, and the sea breezes 
moderate the solar heat, and the islands are much healthier than 
the Maldives^ where malaria appears to been domic. 

The early history of the islands is even more obscure than that 
of the mainland. Perhaps tlie earliest reference to them may be 
found in the passage from the Periplns already quoted^ which 
alludes to the tortoise shell “ from tlic islands off the coast of 
Limurike.'* But it is improbable ihat the Laccadivc.s wew 
inhabited so early ajrthe first century A.D. Tiocnl traditions go 
back of course to Cheraman Perumal, and ascribe the first settle- 
ment to the shipwreck on one of the atolls of an expedition which 
set out from Cranganore in quest of that legendary pilgrim to 
Mecca. But all that is certain is that the islands were colouized 
from the mainland, probably from Kolattandd. For a consider- 
able time the islanders remained Hindus, as the existence to this 
day of strongly marked caste distinctions proves ;«'but, as the 
group lies directly iu the path of Arab trade between the Ked 
Sea and Malabar, the ultimate conversion of the inhabitants to 
Islam was inevitable. 

Ibn Batuta fixes the conversion of the neighbouring Maidive 
Islands at about four generatious before liis visit (1343 A.D.) 
and the claim of the present Kdzi of Androth to be twenty-sixth 
in descent from Mumha Mulyaka, the Arab preacher to whom is 
ascribed the introduction of the true religion into the Lacca- 
dives, makes it probable tliat the change took place"in^the latter 
between 1100 and 1200 A.D. 

A1 Birani writing about 1030 A.D. speaks of the Dyvah 
Kanbar or Coir islands and the Dyvah Kuzali or the Cowrie 
islands, meaning perhaps to distinguish by these terms the 
Laccadives from the Maldives. Ibn Batata did not visit the 
Laccadives,* and our materials for the history of^the islands prior 
to the arrival of tlie Portuguese off the Malabar coast are of the 
most fragmentary nature.® 

1 Tide p. 30. 

- They are oollected and abetracted in Appendix A (Vul. ll, Ft. 11, p. 428) of 
the Haklsyt edition of the Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, who visited the Laooa- 
dives i^jdOr. 
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Towards tlie end of the fifteenth century the Kolattiri seems 
to have established a nominal suzerAintj over the group and for 
the next three hundred years M^ppilla tnerehants at Cannanore 
had the monopoly of the rich coir trade of the islands. The Por- 
tuguese made a settlement on Auiini, building a fort and a factory , 
and engaged in filibustering raids upon the other islands of the 
group in the first half of the sixteenth century ; but the colony 
was exterminated by poison through the intrigues of the Kolnttiri 
in 1645, and, though bloody reprisals were made, no further 
attempt was made to establish a footing on the islands. 

Shortly afterwards, making a virtue of necessity, the Kolattiri 
Itaja abandoned his nominal suzerainty, and made grant of 
the islands in jagir to Ins hereditary admiral the Ali liaja of 
Cannanore, subject only to the annual payment of 6,000 fanains 
as tribute. It is uncertain whether Minicoy was or was not 
iqpluded ill tho gift. It may have been one of the tliirty Muldive 
islands of which Pyrard do Ijaval speaks ‘ as being tributary to the 
Raja at the time of his ship-wreck and imprisonment on the group 
in 1602-1 G07. In 1627 the Maidive islanders appealed to tho 
Dutch for protection against tlie aggi’essions of the Raja, and in 
1671 the. Governor of Ceylon ordered an accurate survey of both 
archipelagos, in which the liaccadives are curiously referred to 
as ‘Baxos de Padua’. Fifty years later, liowever, in 1727, 
just after the Dutch liad formally resolved to withdraw from all 
interference in native politics, the Ali Raja was again threat- 
ening 'the reconquest of the Maldives, and it may have been 
at this time that Minicoy was finally alienated. If so the price 
of the island’s submission was probably the promise of pro- 
tection against the piratical raids of the Kottakkal Kunh^li 
Marakkars.' 

The Ali Raja continued, nominally at least, tributary to the 
Chirakkal family till the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
Haidar’s invasion of Malabar enabled him finally to throw off 
the yoke. In 1786 Ainini and the tliree other northern islands 
of Kiltan, Kadamat and Chetlat revolted as a protest against the 
harshness with which the coir monopoly was worked, and tendered 
allegiance to Tippu, noWitlistanding his friendship and alliance 
with the Bibi, who was at that .time the ruling princess of the 
Cannanore house ; and but for strenuous efforts she would have 
lost Kavaratti also. Tippu would not restore the four islands to 
her, but he compensated her with a jagir worth Rs. 7,380 from 
the tonitories of the Chirakkal Raja and « grant of Rs. 12,000. 

^ Voyage o/ Fyrard de lata I (Ilnklnyt lenpii), Vol. I, p. 323. 

» See p. 438. 
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In 1792 Malabar was ceded to tlie British, and in spite of lier 
jieraistent unfriendly and treacherous conduct the Bibi was 
allowed provisionally to remain in possession of the islands whicli 
still acknowledged her supremacy. She was required to pay 
annually a contribution of only Its. 10,000, this being the sum 
which slie falsely represented to bo a moiety of her profits from 
the islands. In 1795 Lieutenant BentUjy was sent to make a 
thorough inspection of the islands, and his rejwt, which is most 
interesting, showed that the Bibi had underestimated her annual 
income by nearly a lakh, and that the islanders were anxiously 
looking to the Company for relief from the intolerable exactions 
and ])etty tyranny of her agents. But unfortunately war was 
again threatening with Tippu, and in a second provisional 
agreement drawn up on October 28tli, 179(3, the Bibi once 
more got off with very easy terms. She contracted to pay 
Ks. 15,000 per annum being the juinma on the houses aid 
purrarns, etc., situated at and near Cannanore, on my trade to the 
Laccadive islands, and on my jelm property on tlie said islands.” 
But she did not relinquish her claims to the four islands which 
had revolted in 1784, and which after tlie fall of Seringapatam 
had been attached to the South Canara district. Finally, after 
prolonged negotiations she was compensated in 1822, by a 
redaction of Rs. 5,250 in the sum due from lier by the agree- 
ment, or Karar, of 1796. 

The terrible storm that broke over tlio islands on April 1 5th, 
1847, has already been described.^ Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Robinson was deputed to visit the Laccadives and report upon 
the damage which they had sustained ; and ho was dii'ecjted by 
Mr. Conolly to enquire at the same time into the general allega- 
tions of oppression which had been brought in the previous year 
by the Agatti islanders against the Bibi. Among other things 
he recommended a temporary redaction of the lease amount, and 
the annual contribution was accordingly reduced to Rs. d,333J 
for a period of ten years, on condition that the ihbi undertook to 
give effect to such reforms in the administration of the islands 
as the Government might demand. Nevertheless the BibFs 
administration showed no improvement, and her payments being 
in arrears, the islands were sequestered for a period of five years in 
1861'. They wore sequestered again in 1875 for the same reasons, 
and have never since been restored. They are now inspected 
annually by a Covenanted Civilian from Malabar, who visits 
them in a vessel of the Royal Indian Marine. Save for another 


See p. 275. 
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hurrioano in 1867 and riots in Minicoy and Androtlv in 1880, the 
history of the last forty years has been entirely uneventful. 

So long as the islands remained independent under Mudaliils 
(chief inhabitants) assisted by the elders of the leading families, 
there was apparently no form of taxation ; nor was there any 
settled revenue or land-tax in tlic early })eriod of their sub- 
jection to the Ali Baja, when the adininistmtion continued 
in the hands of the principal islanders. The earliest imposition 
took the form of a fhunfjam (toll, i>., export duty) varying from 
G to 10 per cent, on coir, and a like tariff on the rice iinport>ed 
from the mainland. Eurther, the Ali Baja as Lord of the 
Deep, set up an exclnsis e claim to all the valuable sea products 
— ambergris, tortoise shell, holothuria and cowries — to be 
obtained from the islands, and rewarded tliose who found them 
wjth bare cooly hire. It was not until 1765, however, that the 
right of purchase by the Panda ram (as Uio Government of 
the Ali Raja was commonly called) of all the coir produ(‘od was 
first enunciated, tlio price being fixed at the time when coir was 
selling at Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 per (jundy, at Rs. 60, subject to a ten 
per cent, export duty and a ten per cent, import duty on the rice 
in which payment was made. Enormous profits might have been 
expected from this step ; but s(j harshly was the ordinance worked 
that the Aminidivis were provoked to rebel, and the disaffection 
in the remaining islands was with «Ufficulty suppressed. Even 
granting that considerable smuggling wont on, tlie coir monopoly 
must, upon the basis of an annual output of 1 ,000 candies brought 
to account, have yielded upwards of Es. 40,000 annually for a 
series of years, and it remains t^i the present day the chief source 
of revenue. When collection of Sea Custom dues on merclnindize 
imported at the port of Oannanore, was assumed by tlie Company 
in 1793, coir from the Laccadives was expressly exempted ; but 
the islanders derived no benefit from the concession and paid tithe 
as before to the Bibi. 

In 1827 the price of coir fell suddenly from Us. 65 to Rs. 20, 
and in the quinquennium 1830-34 averaged only Rs.l7f, touching 
low water mark in 1834# at Rs. 14-5-0 per candy. In 1835-39 
the prioe rose again to Rs. 27“4'‘0, but fell in the following five 
years to Rs. 24-15-2 at about which price it remained stationary 
during 1845, 1846 and 1847. The Bibi reduced the buying 
price to Rs. 22 as soon as the market became weak, and favoured 
by a contemporaneous fall in the price of rice, in which payment, 
was partly made, she reduced the actual remuneration paid to the 
island to Rs. 10^ per candy. Many acoonnts were also settled 
by pirmnissory notes which were never redeemed. In 1832 as 
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prices contiiiiied low a new system was introduced. The price 
of coir was fixed at 5 j{ mtidas ^bundles) of rice per candy subject 
to 21 per cent, mdmnl deductions, Lc,^ mudas net. At the 
current market rate of Its. l-S-0 per miida- the islanders received 
only Rs. 6-12-0 pet candy, which was actually less than the cost . 
of production. Tlie Bibi probably made Rs. 1J1,000 annually by 
the change of system. A considerable retail trade in rice was also 
conducted on the islands by the Bibi’s agents, and as all payments 
for coir were made in rice the price obtained by the islanders 
averaged between Rs. 7J and Rs. 9 prior to 1826, and only Rs. 5 
subsequently. 

The inevitable result of this oppression was a general deterio- 
ration iu the quality of the coir twisted, and a stubborn refusal 
to import more than could bo avoided into Caunanore. As early 
as 1820 classificatiou had been begun in the Aminidivis, to ch^'k 
a tendency to careless twisting ; but the commutation price wa.s 
adhered to even after the fall in 1826. In 1848 the coir produced 
at Androth was of such indifferent quality, that in Mr. Robinson’s 
opinion it would have been rejeitted at Mangalora^ as below the 
third-class standard. Numerous malpractices wei'b alleged by the 
islanders to reduce the payments made still further, such as 
deduction for dryage, weighraent by maund, each inaund having 
to turn the scale, or by candies of 680 instead of 640 lb., extortion 
of mamnls by the Bibi’s agents, and deductions on account 
of mythical old debts, BVom 1854-61 the islands were under 
sequestration, but though the abuses wore probably less prevalent, 
there is no evidence of any change of system daring this period. 
In 1 865 however the commutation price of coir was raised under 
pressure to Ra. 20, and again in 1868 -60 to Rs. 22 and in 1869-70 
the All Raja agreed to pay Rs. 25 per candy. To this epoch* 
belongs the petition of the Agatti islanders protesting against 
a deduction of 2J per cent, for the maintenance charges of the Ali 
Raja’s domestic chaplain, and 2| per cent, for the palace cat ! 
The islands were sequestered again in 1875 ; and three years later 
the commutation rates already in force in South Ganara were 
adopted and these prevail to the present day, but the privilege 
of importing duty free salt, has been withdrawn and the islanders 
still regard this as a grievance. The rates are nominally 
Rs. 23-14-0 for first-class coir, Rs. 17-8-0 for seoond-class coir, 
and Rs. 13-2-0 for third-class coir, three-fourths being oommuted 
into rice' at Rs. 2 per inuda and the balance in cash ; but as the 
price of rice has jever been so low as the commutation rate and 

some years fist has been nearly doable that, the islanders have 
jactnally receiv^ about Rs. 30, Bs. 24 and Rs. 20 per candy, the 
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figures for Ifiol-Ofi being approximately Rs. 36, Rs. 30 and Rs. 23. 
The annual out-pat of ooir whioh Lieutenant Bontloy eatimatod at 
1,30 ) oandies in 1795, and M[r. Robinson at 1,350 candies in 1848, 
has not been cousistently maintained. In fasli 1810 (1900-01) 
1,357 candies were imported, but in fasli 1312, 998 and in fasli 
1313, 931 only. The reason given by the islanders was discourage- 
ment due t^he inferior rice in which payment was made, the 
harshness the classification, and the unnecessarily high deduc- 
tion of 6 per cent, for dryage 'fhe first was a genuine grievance, 
and measures have been taken to remove it, and at the same time 
an attempt has been made so to alter the rules that the twisters 
may directly benefit from improved manufacture instead of the 
shippers. 

There is no coir monopoly in the island of Minicoy, where the 
Panddram trees occupy the greater portion of the island. Revenue 
is derived by taxing the trees on the Valijja pattam and Attiri 
pittam at a nniform rate of four annas, and by leasing the right 
of tapping some of tlie trees in the South Pmddram. 

The only dther form of taxation is a poll-tax {iillora)^ payable 
in coir, of 20 ^tb. per male and 5 lb. per female, from whioh 
however all Malikhan and unmarried adults and toddy-drawers 
are exempt as well as one married female in each house. The 
old taxes on tho 6di8 and fishing boats are no longer collected. 

A cocoanut monopoly was introduced in the other islands in 
1826 to supplement the falling revenue from coir ; but it did not 
bring in as much as was expected, as the islanders turned to the 
manufacture of jaggery, or, as in Agatti where the trees are 
notoriously poor in their yield of juice, the nuts were dried for 
copra and milled on the spot, The monopoly openly defied in 
1848 was abolished in the following year. 

'Idle cowry monopoly is a very ancient one and extends even to 
Minicoy. When cowries were in universal demand as a medinm of 
monetary exchange one seer of cowries was worth to the islanders 
two seers of rice, and their profits rose or fell with the price of that 
commodity. With rice at Rs. 2 per muda the islanders obtained 
about Rs. 25 per candy »for their shells, equivalent to about half 
their real market value. In J826 the commutation rate was 
reduced to one seer of rice per seer of cowries, but this provoked so 
much discontent that the Bibi was compelled to raise it to 1| seers. 
This rate obtained until 1848, at which period Mr. Robinson 
calculated the annual imports at 10 to 12 candies, and the profits 
to the Bibi at between Rs. 500 and Rs, 700 annually. After the 
sequestration a cash price of As. 4 per seer was fixed, but as this 
62* 
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entailed a heavy losii owing to the fall in the matket value, it was 
rednoed at Mr. VVinte 7 hal|l^ instance to As. 2 a seer, at which 
rate the cowries, are so^r^y worth collecting. It is true that in 
fasli l2iHl||^888-84) 11 cijindies were brought for sale, but in 
fasli 1314 the receipts were less than 3 candies. 

The hawksbill turtle, though not so common on the shoals 
as the green turtle, is ney&theless frequently met with 
especIsSj in the uninhabited reHI of Suheli and Bingaram a\id 
the lf^l^nof Ealpeni. In 1348 . Mr. Robinson estimated the 
annual receipts of shell at about 100 lb., of which at least 50 per 
cent, was smuggled. As only Rs. were paid for each shell 
irrespective of its wejghf the profits to the Bibi even upon this 
inconsiderable amount were froin Es. 300 to Rs. 350 per annum. 
The monopoly continued to yield a considerable sum up to the 
date of the second assumption of the islands in fasli 1285. 
the previous decadp an average of over 34 lb. was received 
annually. In fasli 1^83 as much as 104 lb. was received from 
Kavaratti jjonei ; J|| 18^^ price paid by the Ali Raja 

. wa» biit it had been reduced by liW| to Bs. 2 per 

%., Sifiirfifth of the current market rate for superi(lr shell. Since 
fasli '1301 not a single tortoise shell has been received at Calicut, 
with the exertion of a few flakes weighing I lb. in fasli 1314, 
and 1^ lb. recovered and brought back from Kalp^ni by the 
inspecting officer in December 1905. 

The sea<oucumber or holothuria, locally called athj which is 
fairly common throughout the group, does not appear to have been 
monopolised until the accidental visit in 1836 of a French vessel 
having Malay seamen on board revealed its commercial value. 
Subsequently some coast merchants rented the fishing from the 
A\i Raja, employing a Malay to do the curing, and for a few years 
the indusiry was brisk, as the trepang manufactured was of good 
quality and fetched as much as Es. 80 per candy. The trade in 
the ailiicle now is infinitesimtd ; as is that in ambergris which is 
also a monopoly of the Glovernment, 

< The morinda citron, which is abundant pn Androtb and Ealp4ni, 
yields a valuable dye and was formerly monopolised at one-fourth 
of its value. Eavaratti boasts a large number of fine lime trees, 
yielding fruit of remarkable size. These were formerly gathered by 
the agents of the Bibi and sunt to Cannanore either fresh or 
pickled. Unfortunately the limes ripen in August and September 
when communication with the coast is iuternipted and the reserve 
being generally low, a good deal of the fruit is spoiled* 
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.This and the mo^da citron monopolj were abolished in 1880, and 
two other monopoHes which have faUe^i^hto d^snetude are those 
on Sidt and tobacco, from which at time the ruler made a 
considerable profit. 

The All Haja had further soured of revenne, ^oh if lest 
constant were none the less considerable. The iBlaD(krs used in 
the days of sailing ships to be jKi great demand as pilb&, and a 
tax known as Mdlumi tnar^di^ms levied by the Pandirs^m on 
their earnings as such, varying Rs* 8-8-0 to Rs. 7 warding 
to the length of the tOyage. Forced loans corresponding to the 
medisBval ^ bene^^olences’ were occasionally demanded, and a 
considerable if fiiictnating revenue ma|t have been derived from 
the nuzzers or presents made by Kazis on their appointment, and 
from the charges incident to the grant of an audience or the con- 
ferring of local titles and other distinctions. In Minicoy per- 
mission to build an 6di to engage in the Bengal trade was only 
granted upon payment of two hundred rnpefls, and in Androth a 
sannad granting the title of * Batlor ^ or ■ Mnthancheror * usually 
cost the recipigpt double that sum. From Jls. 4 to 1 1 was ^ 
demanded a#^the price of tin interview with the M aii|: 
sumptuary fines were levied for permission to wear ornaments. 

The property of the ruling house on each island consists of 

(a) waste land on the shore or at the extremitieci of the islands, 
which was not brought under cultivation by the earliest settlers, 

(b) escheats either by the death of the last holder without heirs or 
by forcible assumption as a punishment for disobedience. The 
islets of Bingaram and Tinnakam were Cfonfiseated in 1764, and 
Subelipar in the following year, and there were large escheats iii 
Kavaratti when the rebellion of 1784 failed. In Minicoy, Kava- 
ratti and Kalpdui, where the PamUram lands are most extensive, 
iubble walls were erected to keep out trespassers ; but these have 
long ago fallen into ruins, except in Minicoy. The islanders 
until comparatively recent times did not recognize ownership in 
the soil, but only in the standing trees, and the consequent 
confusion through the commingling of property, was very great. 
With the object of getting the waste lands planted up, cowles 
have been granted on' favourable terms, having currency for 
twelve years, and renewable at the end of that time, snbject to a 
re^pymash; only the bearing trees are taxed, and payment is 
made in coir. The rates are equivalent to As. 5 for trees owned 
by the Panddram and As. 2-6 for trees planted by the cowledars. 
1^8 system has been distinctly successful. The Great West 
Panddram at Androth is full of fine bearing cocoannts, an4J^e 
Eia^' Panddram in the same island is well-planted up, but the 
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poverty of the soil affects the yield considerably. Entry into the 
Pafk&iriim lands was in old days prohibited except when the 
annual pinching of cooodnutsor limes tpok place. The trees 
round the cntcherry were also reserved and this plot is still 
spoken of on each island as the Cntcherry Pdk (lit. * forbidden’). 

About the ancient administration of the islands very little 
is known. The Kamavam of the principal families apparently 
formed themselves into a council of elders with one of their 
number designated Mudaldl as chief, and this patriarchal 
government has survived practically untouched to the present 
day. The Mudaldl was from time to time superseded by an alien 
kdri Takar or agent of the Bibi, but she not infrequently preferred 
to employ one of the islanders in this capacity. 'I'he kdri Takar 
was assisted by an accountant and one or two peons, and freely 
availed himself of the advice of the Karnavans, when the interests 
of his mistress were not in conflict. All offences were summari]^ 
tried, whether of a •criminal or fiscal nature. No rules of pro- 
cedure were prescribed and no record of trials maintained. 
Q-rave crime has always beep rare, and thefts practically 
unknown. Ordeals were frequently resorted to for the discovery 
of offenders, and there are traditions of executions for witchcraft 
and of punishment by mutilation inflicted a hundred years ago. 
Whole.?ale confiscation of property known as ‘ Courachy ’ or gang 
robbery was the common punishment for more heinous offences. 
The house of the offender was surrounded by a mob who plundered 
it, removing even the jewels from the women’s ears, and all the 
property thus taken was confiscated to the Vanddram., In some 
oases a whole family was exterminated The Valiya Illat Courachy 
in Agatti, to which Mr. Eobinson refers, was apparently a 
campaign organised from Cannanore against a family that had 
settled and become very influential in the island. The last 
survivor of the house -an unfortunate woman — concealed 
herself for some days in a cave on the islet of Kalpitti still known 
as Kmhi Bi Pdra^ but was eventually caught and put to death. 
In Minicoy adultery used to be severely punished, the guilty 
pair being dragged through the village by a rope and given 101 
lashes by the Diw^ni, or sexton, as we chould call him, of the 
Jamat Mosque. 

Oaths were, and still are respected, especially those upon the 
Xoriin. Oaths in the name of the Ali Baja were once also con- 
sidered peculiarly binding. 

The islemders possess in a high degree an aptitude for self- 
gov|mmeiit and the present administration is satisfactorily 
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oondaoted by an Amin assisted by a council of elders {KarnavanB) 
on eaob island. The Amin tries petty civil and criminal oases and 
refers important ones to the mainland for orders. His accounts 
and registers are compiled by a gnmastah, and he has one or two 
Nddpals (peons) for collection and court purposes. The Penal 
Code and Procedure G)de have not been extended to the group, 
but a list of offences sixteen in number has been drawn up, which 
the Amin is competent to try, the maximum fine he can impose 
being Ks. 15, or a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding 15 days. 
A room in the Amin*s cutcherry is used as a prison, but the tasks 
imposed on those under detention are purely nominal. Two or 
more of the Kamnvana have to sit as assessors. A ppoals are 
common and the inspecting officer has a great number to dispose 
of. A second appeal lies from him, or from the Head-quarter 
Deputy Collector, who is the ordinary appellate authority, to the 
(voUector. A further appeal to Government through the Hoard 
of Eevenue is also permitted. In the mmiagcinent of island 
affairs other than official, the Amin is only primus inter poures. 
Every able-bodied Melachdri, no ^matter what he is dj>iag, must 
obey the summons of the oonch, and assist in the beaching , or 
launching of the odams or at any rat hunt, which the Karnttvans 
convene. Where there is a catch of porpoise a small sub- 
committee of Knrnavans superintends the division of the spoil 
among the islanders and their decisions are never questioned. 
Similarly in religious and social questions, the islanders show 
remarkable docility and obedience to authority. It may be said 
that this patriarchal system works well on the whole, especially 
in Androth where the Karnavans are men of authority and ability, 
and in Agatti where the Amin is a man of commanding 
personality. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ANJBNGO DISTBICT. 


The District— Ad jungo -TangasB^i. 

CHAP. XVII. Thr district of Anjongo was formed on Juljr 1st, 1906, by tlio 
Anjknho detach inent of the settlements of Anjengo and Tangass^ri from 
District. district of Malabar to which they formerly belonged. The 

British Resident in Travancore and Cochin is Collector and 
Magistrate of the district. The land-revenue is collected by the 
Collector through his subordinates the Deputy Tahsildars of 
Anjengo and Tangasseri; but the other items of revenue aA 
leased annually to the Travancore Durbar for a sum of Rs. 7,000. 
They include — 

(1) the exclusive privilege of importation, manufacture and 
sale of all kinds of liquor. 

(2) the exclusive privilege of importing and selling opinm. 

(3) the exclusive privilege of manufacturing and supplying 

salt. 

(4) the privilege of collecting the customs leviable under 
the British law, 

(5) the exclusive privilege of collecting the revenues from 
the Mirankadavu ferry in Anjengo. 

Magisterial functions are exercised by the Deputy Tahsildars 
who are Sub-Magistrates subordinate to the District Magistrate ; 
and the police aro under the South Malabar District Superintend- 
ent subject to the control of the District Magistrate. 

The Deputy Tahsildar of Anjengo is the District Munsiff and 
exercises civil jurisdiction subordinate to the District Judge of 
South Malabar. Both the Deputy Tahsildars of Anjengo and 
Tangasseri also exercise the function of Sub-Begistrar in their 
respective settlements. For matters relating to Public Works 
the district is included in the Public Works West-Coast Division ; 
while for local fund matters it forms part of the Local Fund 
district of Malabar. The statistics given in the separate 
appendix for the taluk of Cochin include the figures for the 
settlement of Anjengo and Tangassdri, which at the time of tho 
preparation of the appendix, formed part of that taluk. A brief 
description of the two settlements is given below. 
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AxyengO IB a hnadred and twelve miles soiitli of Cochin and CHAP. XTlI. 
eighteen from Trivandrum. It is a narrow strip of sand between Axjenqo 

the backwater and the sea, and like Tangassdri is covered with ^”^**^^* 
coooanuts and crowded with small dwelling houses. Its area 
is only 251 acres ; but in 1001 it contained 531 ocoupiod 
hooses and a population of 3,084, nearly half of whom were 
native Christians. There is no wheeled traffic in the village 
and a single sandy track bisecting the settlement makes up its 
tale of roads. Its industries are fisliing and the preparation of 
coir and copra, Anjengo yarn being of very high quality. A 
considerable trade is also carried on in lemon grass oil, wliich is 
distilled in the Travancoro hills and sent by Anjengo merchants 
to Cochin for export. 

The most surprising thing about Anjengo is tliat any company 

European merchants should ever have determined to settle in 
such a bleak, inhospitable spot. But the English were late in the 
field ; and when in 1084 they deci(ie<l that the Tr^^vancore pepper 
trade must be captured, the Dutcji were already masters of all the 
more eligible sites along the coast at the river mouths. Accord- 
ingly, solely for tlio advantages whicli its excellent inland waterways 
afforded for trade, they fixed upon Anjengo ; and in return for a 
yearly present of 75 Venetians they obtained from the liani of 
Attingal a grant of the site. A brisk trade in pepper and calicoes 
sprang up at once ; and in 1()96 for its protection they built the 
fort, the gaunt bare walls of which now fast falling into ruin are 
a melancholy testimony to Anjengo\s former greatness. Tlie 
factory at this time ranked in precetlenec second after Bombay 
castle and its chiefs were second in council in tlie western 
presidency. 

The new comers were not popular with the 1'ravancoreaus, 
and in 1697 on the plea tliat they were pirates tliey were besieged 
in the fort. The chiefs intrigued with the Kani’s ministers, and 
behaved violently and unscrupulously in pursuit of their private 
trade. Mr. Kyffin who was chief at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was dismissed in 1710, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Gyfford. But he was no better ; and still farther alienated 
the people of the country by cheating them in the pepper trade 
and indulging the whims of his interpreter, a rascally Portnguese 
named Ignatio Malheiros. Next year Gyfibrd determined to 
revive the custom of making an annual present to the Eani ; and 
to make a greater impression be went in State to present it in 
person, carrying with him two of his council and some others 
of his factory with most part of the Military belonging to the ^ 
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CHAP,xyn. garruK)n.” Bat Le took no precautions going even Without 
Anjinoo ammunition, and “ hy stratagem they were all cut o£F except a 
.DisfBicT. tlack servants, whose heels and language saved them from 
the massacre and they brought the sad news of the tragedy 
The murderers marched at once upon the fort j but Gunner Ince 
and the few invalids left in charge made a valiant defence. They 
sent away their women and children by sea and then prepared 
to stand a seige. A few reinforcements arrived from Cochin, 
Calicut and Tellicherry during the next month; but troops 
could not be sent from Bombay till the end of the monsoon, and 
it was six months before the siege was finally raised. In satisfac- 
tion for this outrage ^ the gardens of Palutady and Kottadili were 
ceded by the Eaja of Travanoore and the Eani of Attingal in 
1731.** The factory diaries from 1744 are preserved in the 
Collector’s office, but the subsequent history of the settlement 
is uneventful except that in 1808 during the hostilities wilt 
Travancore the roadstead was blockaded. In 1776 the factory 
Was reduced to a residency and in 181.0 it was abolished 
altogether. 

The memory of Anjengo’s factory and commercial importance 
have passed away, and its mouldering fort and graveyard alone 
serve to distinguish it from many a similar fishing village on the 
coast of Travancore ; but, even though Abbe Eaynal’s history 
has failed to stand the test of time, the name of Anjengo will 
never be completely forgotten.* Here in 1728 Eobert Orme, 
the historian, first saw the light, and sixteen years later in a house 
on the shores of the backwater beneath the eastern wall of the 
fort Eliza Draper, immortalised by Sterne, was born. Among its 
lesser celebrities was Forbes, member of council at Anjengo in 
1772, the grand’father of Montalembert and himself the author 
of the ‘ Oriental memoirs.* 

Orme*s father, Dr. Alexander Orme, succeeded the ill-fated 
Mr. Gyfford as chief factor in 1723. He had come to India os an 
adventurer in 1706, and had been taken into the Company*s 
service on the recommendation of the factors of Calicut that 
he was *a very capable and ingenious « person that would be 

* Hamilton’s Account, 1, 832-3. See also Uolonel fiidnlph'i TAe PirctM 
c/ Maiahar, p. 270. 

* Loffan’s Treaties i. XX. 

* See Abbe Raynal's Histoire Philosophipte det Deu§ Indes, tomie, IX, p. 79 
“Terntoired* Anjinga, tn n’oarien; mail tu as doniid naisaaaoa d Sliaai - 17a 
jonr, ees entrepdts . . . ne sub-isteront plus, mais, li mes dorita oat qmlttoe 
durde, le poui d* Anjinga restira dans le memoire dee bommes.’' For ibis 
quotation and for other information abont Anjengo I am indebted to an artude hf 

t air. J. X Ootton, O.S., in the ualontta Review for 1898, 
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oxtiaor&inarily serviceable to our masters and us in titae of CHAP.Xyil, 

sickness.’ He left Anjengo in 1729, and in the following year 

sent home his more distinguished son. ’!!!!!!^ * 

Eliza Draper, who was born on April 5th, 1744, was the 
daughter of a subordinate iu the factory, Sclater by name. 

On July 28th, 1758, when she was only fourteen years old, she 
married Daniel Draper, an Indian official who shortly afterwards 
became Aiarine paymaster at Bombay, and subsequently, after 
being chief factor at Tellicherry, rose to be second in council in 
the Presidency. Many of Sterne^s letters are addressed to her, 
the flame of his love having been * lighted up afresh at the pure 
taper of Eliza’ in London in 1765. 

Apart from the fort few relics of the past are left in Anjengo. 

Beneath the northern wall of the fort is buried the wife of John 
Brabon, the first recorded chief of the factory, and the site of the 
grave is marked by an engraved stone dated 1704 A.D. There 
are many other old tombs in the walled cemetery, but they are 
made of later ite and are in a ruinous condition. Tlie larger of 
the two Boman Catholic churches, that dedicated to S. Peter, 
is a fine building of uncertain age, but obviously very old. It 
was once celebrated for the paintings that covered the walls, but 
for lack of the most ordinary precaations all but three have 
perished. They were the work of Father Lawrence, vicar at the 
beginning of the last century, and are quaint and interesting 
pictures. But white ants have already got at them, and tliey will 
soon have gone the way of their fellows. 

A Deputy Tahsildar, who is also Sub-Magistrate and Sub* 

Eegistrar and District Munsilf, is stationed in the settlement. 

There is a small rest-house built by public subscription and 
maintained by the District Board; a chattram for native 
travellers; a sub- jail and a post and telegraph office. 

Tftngasseri lies ninety miles south of Cochin in Travancore 
territory on a promontory jutting into the sea. Though its area 
is only 99*59 acres, its population in 1901 was 1,733, of whom all 
but 29 were Christians. The place requires little description. 

There is no room for jpaddy fields, and there is no unoccupied 
land. Conveniently close to Quilon and paying from time 
immemorial practically no land-tax, Tangass^ri is looked upon 
as a most desirable place of residence ; and the descendants of 
the old Portuguese and Dutch inhabitants who live there in large 
numbers rarely migrate. Hence the place is crowded with small 
dwelling houses each in its own tiny garden thickly planted with 
coooanut trees. Roads intersect the settlement in every di rection. 

64 
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The interest of the place is mainlj hiatoricaL As earlf as 
1503 Albuquerque who came to Quilon in search of pepper was 
permitted by the reigning Queen to erect a small factory. The 
factory was burnt down two years later by the natives, but was 
rebuilt in 1517 by Soarez. In 1519 on pretence of repairing the 
factory buildings, the Oommandant, Rodriguez, secretly erected 
a fort. Tangassdri came into the possession of the Dutch in 
1662 and into that of the -English in 1 795. In the early days of 
the British rule Tangas^ri was subordinate to the Resident in 
Travancore ; but in 1822. the settlement was leased for 24 years 
to Travancore, and the lease has been renewed for varying 
periods ever since on practically the same terms. The lease was 
revised in 1906, and the collection of the land revenue taken 
over by the British Q-overnment. 

The walls and moat, now largely reclaimed, of Fort St. Thomas 
as it was called can still be traced, but of the building only tlA 
picturesque ruins of^the old central tower still remain. There 
are two walled cemeteries, full for the most part of the tombs of 
officers of the regiments once quartered at Quilon. In one of 
the cemeteries is an old ruined belfry, supposed to date from 
Portuguese times. 

A Deputy Tahsildar is stationed here, who is also Sub- 
Magistrate and Sul)-Ecgi8trar. There is a sub- jail and a police 
guard. In civil judicial matters the settlement is subject to the 
District MunsifE of Anjengo. 

The roadstead of Tangassdri is rendered very dangerous by 
the notorious Tangassdri reef. A lighthouse was erected on the 
point in 1902. It exhibits a group flashing white light of 40,000 
candle power 135 feet above highwater mark and visible 18 miles 
out to sea. 

The inhabitants are nearly all Roman Catholics, under the 
Bishop of Quilon. There are two churches. The older of the 
two, the Yaliya Puttan Palli, dates from 1789 and has recently 
been raised to the dignity of a Pro-Cathedral. The first Vicar 
Apostolic Bishop lies buried in the church at the foot of the altar. 
In 1845 a convent was added to the church, but it has recently 
been removed to a newer building near the lighthouse. The 
other church of Santa Cruz was founded in 1841 by the Arch*^ 
bishop elect of Cranganore, Don Manuel De San Joquim Neves. 
He died in 1841, and was buried in the church; 
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Abdul R&himan Samnri, 41. 

Abdur Razzak, 43, 44, 99, 362, 384. 

Abei'cromby, 76, 76, 395. 

Abingfcon, 69, 70. 

Abku'i revenue, 357* 360. 

Aboriginal tribes, 133*-139. 

Aoohan, title of Palghat Hajus, 116, 441, 
446 ; Randattara Acchanmar, 258, 2<i3. 

Jcchdram, betrothal, 177, 181 . 

Aohin, 52. 

Acts, XXVI of 1850, 376 ; XXIII of 1864, 
85; XXIV of 1864, 85, 372; XXIV of 

« 1869, 871; II of 1804, 329; VIII of 
1866, 238 ; III of 1866, 373 ; IV of 1871, 
373 ; 1 of 1878, 373 ; XtX of 1883, 216 ; 
XII of 1884, 215; I of 1887, 237; HI 
of 1896, 2.38, 329,337; IV of 1896, 99, 
3B7; V of 1898, 307; I of 1900, H 
237 ; II of 1904, 329. 

Jeta Thomas, 200. 

Aden, 48, 60. 

Adhdnam^ a Nambildiri saorifice, 107,452. 

Adhigdri$^ village headmen, 353, ^(>9. ; as 
Civil Courts, 306; ns Magistrates, 307. 

Ailhyans, 106. 

Adigals, 108, 164. 

Adikiman Elini, 33. 

Adima janniam, a service tenure, 307. 

Adittirip&ds, 107, 452. 

Aditja I, 37. 

Aditya Varman, 40. 

Adiyddis, 113, J 19. 

Adultery, trials for, 364. 

Aduttdns, 131. 

Agalapusha, 6, 261, 430. 

Aga-Pothuvals, 108. 

Agaitammamar. See Antetjanaw, 

Agattu Chama N4yars, 110, 120, 108, 175. 

Agatti, 479,482, 484, 488. 

A^i Purina, 39. 

Agni-di^dtnam, See Adhamam, 

Agni^hayama ydgam^ a Nambddiri saori- 
fioe, 107, 452. 

Agnihdtri, 107. * 

Agrionltural Associations, 21, 219. 

Agricultural festivals, 149. 

Agriculture, 214-238 ; wet lands, 216 ; 
dry, 219; gardens, 222; special pro- 
ducts, 228 ; experiments, 469. 

Agriculturists, economic position, 232-8; 
Loans Acts, 216. 

Aix la Chapelle, 61. 

A1 Biruni, 2, 492. 

Alattfir, village and hill in Palghat taluk, 
a, 288, 441 { hill in Wynaad, 476. 


Akbw, pymash, 317. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso d', 47-60, 506; Fran- 
oisoo d*, 47, 48. 

Aleppey^ 8, 9, 31, 410. 

Alexander the Groat, 28. 

Alexandria, 28. 

Ali Muisa, 395. 

Alt Rajus, the ; origin and history, 40-1, 
395-0 ; rulers of the Laccadives, 493, 
495, 490. 

Aliparambn, 468. 

Allnr, 40. 

Almoidn, 48, 49, 394, 404. 

Alpha Gt>ld-ruming Company, 16. 

Alwaye, 377. 

Akkiitiiipids, 107, 462. 

Aniana palaga, tortoise plank, wooden seat 
used ut ceremonies by JSTiimbddiris, 119, 
161. 

Amorambnlam forests, 244-6. 

Ambalavasis, 95, 104, lU9. 

Amildars, 79. 

A mini, 482. 

Amins, headmen on Laccadives, 500. 

Amsam, aggregate of desamSf parish, 363. 

Ainsiordam, 19. 

Amulets, 14i>, 191. 

Amusemeuts, 146. 

Anakkayain, 470. 

^namnlais, 3, 439. 

AnandravanHf junior tralo members of a 
tarwdd, 97, 186. 

Ananga Mala, 3, It, 471. 

Ancestor worship, 152, 155. 

Andis, 128. 

Andolla Mala, 61, 427- 

Androth, 479, 481-5; hurricane of 1848, 
275 ; dispensary, 276 ; riot, 496. 

Andurfins, 120. 

Ang&dippuram, 82-3, 2.50, 369, 46G-7. 

Angelo, Foit 8t., 59, 394-5. 

Anginda Peak, 3, 7, 411, 464. 

Animals, 20, 468. 

Animism, 151, 164-7. 

Anj&mkur, 58, 

Anjarakandi; amsam, 228, 892-3; river, 
6, 59, 80. 

Anjengo, the district, 76, 602 ; land 
revenne, 344-6 ; abkari, etc., revenues, 
346, 369 ; the old factory, 65-6, 264, 
603-4 ; tho present town, 602-4 ; its 
industries, 250, 503 ; commercial im- 
portance, 264. 

Anjuvannam, 35-7. 

Annaprdsanamt ceremony of giving first 
rice to child, 164, 171* 

Annfir, 206. 
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Antarah, Jdthif intermodiate castes, 104, 
100-114. 

Anierjanamat 'Kambdcliri women, 104, 
148,864. 

Anubhavamy a species of perpetaal lease, 

jinukmamt hvpergamy, 95. 

Appahkt an e<uble octopus, 483. 

Arabia, 41, 81. 

Arakkal, 896. 

Aramanakkal Mannannur, 365. 

Arayan, a division of Mukkuvans, 126 ; 

headmen of Mukkuvans, 127. 

Arayan Eulimgara Nayar, 305. 

Arol litecture, 153, 

- Areoa palms, 225, 819, 331. 

Arimbrakddi Mala, 415. 

Ariyakkdd, 87, 266, 414-5. 

Arms Act, 372. 

Arrack revenue, 357-9. 

Arshad Beg, 71, 313. 

Asiris, 127. 

Aahtaganthamt eight spices used in Gana* 
path! pnja, 168. 

Aahtamangalyam, the eight lucky ^things, 
169,173,178. 

Ashtavaidyans, 107. 

Asoka, 27, 28. 

Aardmapiachetha prayaachiitam^ expia* 
tory ceremony iu Nambiidiri marriage, 
159. 

Asyans, 107. 

.^thunasins, 265. 

Athavanid, 106, 441. 

Atolls, 480. 

sea sing, 498. 

Attdtadakkam, reversionary right, 96. 
Attan I, 33. 

Attan II, S3. 

Attan Gurikkiil, 80, b3. 

Attapadi valley, description, 1, 7, 467 ; 
people, 91, 467; forests, 240, 245; 
abkari, 358-9. 

Attikurissi Nayars, 121, 186, 187. 

Attingal, 55, 503. 

AtHpirUf conveyance, landed property, 
293, 806. 

AtHria, men^s clubs in Miniooy, 487. 
At^veppUf riverside gardens, 223, 320- 

Angustus, 32. 

Aupdaana iyni, sacred fire at Nambddiri 
ceremonies, 160, 165. 

Avenues, 267. 

Avinn&t kdvilagam, 431. 
jivul, excavations for paddy on Lacca- 
dives, 481. 

Ayaootta, 74, 410. 

Ayanoh4H Kdvilagam, 131, 434. 

Ayani «», feast beginning marriage cere- 
monies, 158, 181. 

Ayoonny, 60. 

AyilUssdri, 480. 

AyUtdn, Mnkkuvan oracle, 127. 

Ayudha puja, Dasara, 148. 


Ayyn Adigst,^.. : ^ 

Aihikkal, 268i 

Azhuvanoheri^Aikiborakkal, 106. 


B 


Baber, Mr. T. IL, 81-2, 335, 370, 428-9, 
476. 

Backwaters, 4, 263-4. 

Badagara, described, 432-3 ; the fori, 75, 
432 ; trade of port, 5, 259 ; canal, 6, 
263, 430. 

Badcn-Powell, Indian Village Commttnity^ 
43 : Land Syatema of Sritiah India^ 308. 
Bakaru, 31. 

Balam, 69. 

JtaU, a form of magic, 157, 172, 176, 178. 
Balia patatn, Seo Valarpattanam. 

Balikkala^ exorcising ceremony, 167, 169, 
188. 

Bamboo forests, 241 1 huts, 142. * 

Bana Pcrumal, 42. 

Bdtuikkant Mnkkuvan ; priest, 127. 
Banapnram, 42. 

Baaasnr, 472. 

Bangalore, 74. 

Bangles, 145. 

Hank of Madras, 383, 426. 

Barace, 29, 30. 

Barbosa, Duarte, Ooasta of East Africa 
and Malabar, 41, 98, 114, 249, 362, 394, 
398, 482. 

Barnacheri, 394. 

Bartholomew, St., 201, 

Basel Mission, 212-3 ; schools, 283-4 ; 
industrial institutions, 252; hospitals, 
276. 

Baskets, 256. 

Bavali, 476. 

Beads, 145. 

Bears, 22. 

Beche de mer, 483. 

Bednnr, 59, 61, 65, 71. 

Beer, 369. 

Beggars, 138. 

B5g5r forest, 243, 476; elephants, in, 21, 
244, 472. 

Belem, 45. 

Bellary District Gazetteer, 101. 

Bell'metal, 258. 

Bench Courts, /166. 

Benches of Magistrates, 367. 

Bentley, lieutenant, 493, 496. 

Berrin, the, 46. 

Betal, 146, 227. 

Beypore, described, 382 ; port, 6, 859 | 
river, 6, 51, 411, 472 ; sanitatioiit 877 1 
Bajas, 881-2. 

Bhadrak&li, 132, 152, 166. 

Bhsgavathi, 886, 443, 446* 

Bbarani, cock festival at Ckanganore, 148, 
408. 
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Bhiratha pniha, 6, 4%^; 

Bhaakara Bavivarmiiu^ «78. 

Bhattattiris, 107. « 

BhavanaWy boase of N&jars, etc., 142. 

Bhavani river, 7, 464, 467. 

Bhamanbhupoyam f^bja, 40. 

BhuUia Pertimil, 40. 

Bibi of Cannanore, cedes Darmapattanam, 
69 ; intrigues urith Tippn, 73-4 ; 
surrenders to British, 75 ; the Karar of 
1796, 895-6, 494; Princess of the 
"^Lsficadives, 494-6. 

Bijapar,'bA. . . 

Bingaram, 479-80,' 4.S.9. 

Bison, 22, 414, 472. " - 

Blake, W., 466. 

Blassor, Herr Wilhelm, 451. 

Boats, 253 ; on Laccadives, 488. 

Boddam, 76. 

Bombay, 69,70, 76; Government 77. 

Bonito, 483. 

Brahmdehdramy bachelor period in Brah* 
man’s life, 97, 184. 

* Brahmagiri, 22, 36, 240, 243, 470, 478. 

Brahmakiilam, 31. 

Brahmans, 104-5 ; early immigration, 20 ; 
influence, 94, 288-9, 298, 303. See 
Nambddiri. « 

Brass work, 127, 258. 

Bren nen, Mr., 429; College, 282. 

Bride price, 180-5. 

Bridges, 267, 376. 

Brinjals, 217. 

Brough Smyth, Mr., 16. 

Brown, Mr. Murdoch, 228, 392-3. 

Buchanan, Dr. Claudius, 205, 407. 

Bnchanan, Dr. Francis, on laterite, 15; 
on iron smelting, 18, 267 ; on samban- 
dham, 99 ; on pollution, 102 ; on slave 
castes, 135 ; on avenues, 267 ; on land 
tenures, 289 ; on salt manufacture, 364 ; 
on Pattar gr&mams, 440. 

Buddhism, 42. 

Buffaloes, 20. 

Bungalows, 268. 

Bnmell, Dr., 35, 36, 92. 


C 


Cabral, 46-7, 403-4, 449. 

Cadalay, 60. 

Gaelohothras, 29. • 

Calamina, 201. 

Caldwell, Dr., 92. 

Calicut taluk ; descriptive summary, 380 ; 
forests, 241-2; roads, 265; Taluk 
Board, 373. 

Calient town ; history, 44-7, 60-1, 66, 
884-6 { the Portuguese factory, 46-7, 
385 ; Porfiugnese fort, 50-1 , 886 ; popu- 
lation, 91; industries, 248-253; trade, 
259-261; weights and measures, 261- 
hospitals, 276 1 Innaiio asylum, 880. 


schools and colleges, 283-6’; courts, 365 
municipal affairs, 375; first English 
factory, 385 ; Boman Catholic church, 
386 ; descriptive summary, 382-4. 

Caligula, 32. 

rfamel’s Hump, 3,380, 411. 

Canals, 4, 263-4. 

Cannanore ; history, 47, 40, 54, 71, 894-5 ; 
Fort St. Angelo, 49, 54, 71, 394; indus- 
tries, 252-3; jail, 263, 371; trade, 
269; weights and measures, 261 ; sani- 
tation, 277 ; schools, 283-4; municipal 
affairs, 378 ; descriptive summary, 393-6, 

Canton, 63. 

Gantonmont, Cunnanoro, 3P4. 

Cap-making, 263. 

Cape Comorin, 8. 

Capo of Good Hope, 44, 52. 

Cepe Verde Islands, 46 

Capital punishment, 363. 

Capu Tumban, 66. 

Capua, 45. 

Carmelites, 204, 206, 211. 

Carnatic, 08. 

Carpets, flower, 147. 

Caste, 93; Malabar system, 94-138; on 
Laccadives, 484 ; Minicoy, 486. 

Castor -oil, 220,326. 

Cattanars, Syrian Christian priests, 207. 

Cattle, 20;--fairH, 21, 437, 471 theft, 
369. 

Cauvery, 7. 

Census, 90-1. 

Ceremonies, of Nambtidiris, lGO-5; of 
other Hindus, 166-189; of Mippillas, 
1 96 ; of Syrian Christians, 209. 

Cess, land, .373 -4. 

Ceylon, 70, 124, 224, 483. 

Chakkans, 121, 260. 

Chakkingal Nayars, 25, 121. 

Ch^kkiyars, 110. 

Chdla, hut, 132, 142. 

Chalapurani, 383. 

Chaldaeati Christians, 206. 

Cbalil, 277, 428. 

Chalisseri, 454, 462. 

Cbaliyam, 51, 52, 386, 414. 

Ch61iyans, 122, 249, 252. 

Cbaliydr. See Boy pore river. 

Chamatha, Butea frondosa, 160-2, 164. 

Chandanatod, 474. 

Chandra Gupta, 28. 

Chandu Menon, 93. 

Chdnthu, an ointment used in Namblidiri 
ceremonies, 1 62, 165. 

Charifkkdly ornamental arrow used in 
Nayar ceremonies, 168, 173. 

Cbattamborayi forest, 246. 

Ghattamparamba, 415. 

Chat trams, 268. 

Cbaya Kollans, 128. 

Chaiil, 49, 62. 

Ch&vakk&d, fort, 74 ; weights and mea- 
sures, 261-2; distillery, 358; the old 
ndd, 449 ; descriptive summary, 450-1* 
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Ohedleth forest, 21, 242, 244. 

ChekkanoD, 6, 413. 

0k4U NambAdiris and NAyars, 100. 

Chembdttis, 120, 127. 

Ghembrassori, 87, 412-3, 420. 

Ghenat Niyar forest, 245, 439. 

Ghenda FothayAls, 110. 

Ohenkka>davan, 33. 

Ghondt, 425. 

Chdraman PvruiuAl, 27, 40-2, 401, 384, 
405, 406, 408, 4.31, 458, 469. 

GhdranAd, 27, 215, 413. 

Ghdrankod, 76. 

Ghdras, the, 3 1-2, 37 j — kings, 33 j — civili- 
zation, 33. 

Cherit village of Chaliyans and other 
oastes, 292, 295. 

ChHikkalf demesno lands of Bajas, 289, 
307. 

Cheriya Perundl, Ramazan festival, 194. 

Gheriyakara, 479. 

Gheriyatn, 479. 

Gherpalohdri, 77,* 270, 468. 

Cheriijnnmakar, village menials, 12?} 297. 

Gherukkdd, 468. 

Cherumans, origin, 25 j characteristics, 
183-4) dress, 146; pnlKjrty coro- 
moniea, 178 ; marriage — , 184; death—, 
188 } mats and baskois, 256 ; blindness, 
280 : education, 281 . 

OheruyannAr, 382. 

Chetlat, 493. 

Ghetties, 138 ; Wynaadan, 123, 477. 

GhettnvAyi, backwater, 6, 255, 263-4, 
461 ) Dutch fort, 54, 68, 63, 68, 451 ; 
historical and descriptive summary, 451. 

ChevayAr, 276, 280, 389. 

Ghild'birth ceremonies, of NambAdiris, 
163; of other Hindus, 169; of HlAppil- 
las, 197 ; of Syrian Gbristians, 209. 

Ohilliei, 217. 

China, 88, 254. 

Ohinkanni valley forest, 242. 

Ghirakkal amsam, 396 ; — Rajas, 397. 

Chirakkal taluk; descriptive summary, 
391 ; pepper, 215, 226 ; kaipdd cult! 
vation, 217 ; ptmam, 220; baskets, 256 ; 
■alt, 356. 

Chiiira kuda kalln, snake atones, 163. 

Chdlas, the, 27. 83. 

Ohdl&di pass, 6, 472. 

Cholam, 220, 823. 

Cholera, 278. 

ChombAla, 278, 433. 

Ohoulam, hair-cutting ceremony, 172. 

Ohonltries, 268. 

Chovakk&ran family, 426. 

OhovvAr griimam, 454. 

Christians, 93, 199>248. 

Churches, 207; at Calient, 386; Cochin, 
409; KAttingal, 450. 

ChfUtaiuAdUim, bnildings in temple oonrt- 

' yaH, 163. 

OhnsM^ 898. 

CSnd!i|]^ 289 


Oinnamon, 392, 898. 

Circumcision, 196. 

Civil jnstice, 365-7. 

Clandins, 32. 

Climate, 11, 12, 271, 491. 

Cloths, 143, 252. 

Cochin ; Portuguese factory, 40-7, 404 ; 
Portagneso fort, 48, 404; English 

settlement, 53, 404 ,* Datch conquest, 68 
-4, 404 ; surrender to British, 76, 407 ; 
coooanutR, 215, 224 ; ooooanut oil, 219 ; 
coir, 251 ; trade, 259, 260, 264, 407 ; 
weights and measures, 261 ; hospitals, 
276 ; edneation, 282, 284 ; land revenue, 
342-3, 347-9 ; abkari, 359 ; courts, 366 ; 
municipal affairs, 377 ; historical and 
descriptive summary, 402, 410. 

Cochin Ethnographical Survey, 132, 168. 

Cochin harbour and backwater, 6, 7, 8, 
264, 408. 

Coobin Jews, 410. 

Cochin Raja, 64, 74, 403. 

Cochin State, 7, 75, 76, 81, 355. 

Cochin taluk, 401, 409, 

Cook fighting, 147. 

Cocoaniits; cultivation, 223-5; oil and 
coir indnstries, 249-50 trade, 260; 
toddy, 254, 858-9; aaaoBament, 819- 
21, 330-1 ; Laccadive coir, 487. 

Cudally, 59. 

Coffee, cnltivatioD, 228; manofacture, 
229, 252 ; trade, 260. 

Coimbatore, 66, 67, 73. 

Coins, 32. 

Coir, industry, 250 ; trade, 260 ; on Luooa- 
dives, 487-8 ; monopoly, 495-7, 

Collegea, 282. 

Commerce, 2.59. 

Commerce, Calicut School of, 286. 

Commiasiona. Sec Joint — , Malabar Land 
Tenures, Special Commisaioiiera. 

Communications, 263-8; waterways, 4, 
263; roads, 264;' ferries, 268; railways, 
268. 

Concordat of 1886, 205. 

Conjeoveram, 36. 

Conolly, Mr., murder of, 85, 371 ; his 
teak plantation, 245 ; report- on roads, 
265-6 ; on settlement, 321, 884, 342-8 ; 
on Laccadives, 494. 

Conolly canal, 5, 26.^, 880. 

Cooneu cross, 204. 

Coorg, 69, 75. 

Coote, Sir Eyre,<^69. 

Coote’s reef, 8, 384. 

Coppersmiths, 120, 127. 

Coral, 4R0. 

Cpsmas ludicoplenstes, 2, 26, 802. 

Cotton, 253. 

Cottonara, 80. 

Ctmrachy, a form of pniUihihiSnt o& 
Laooadives, 600. 

Coart of Wards, 238,457. 469. 

Gonrts of Justice, 77, 861^7. . 

Cowries, 496.. 



Oranganore, the backwater, 7, 8; Roman 
trade with, 31 ; the Pemniils, 42, 402 ; 
the PortugneBo, 48, 51 ; the Dutch, 54 ; 
the cook foBtival, 148. 

Crime, 368. 

Crocodiles, 22, 364, 392, 451. 

Crops, 214, 216. 

Cucumbers, 217. 

Cultivation, 216-231. 

Oumbu, 220, 326. 

D 

Dacoity, 369. 

Danoes, 132, 147, 154-5, 189. 

Dancing girls, 147. 

Darhha grass, eragroHis cynosuroides, used 
in Nambddiri ceremonies, 159, aeq, 

Darmapattanam or Darmadam, 55, 59, 
72, 264, 422. 

Dasara, 148. 

Ddai, Kayar maidservant of Nambddiris, 
117. 

Day, Dr., 405, 410. 

Death ceremonies, of Nambddiris, 103; 
Ndyars, 185; Tiyans, 187 ; Makkuvans, 
188; Chernmansi 188; Nayadis, 189; 
Paniyaiis, 189 ; M&piiillas, 198 ; Syrian 
Christians, 211. 

Debtors, 304. 

Deer, 22. 

Deli, Mount, 3, 45, 391, 396-7. 

Deputy Collectors, 353. 

Deputy Tahsildars, 353 ; magistrates, 
358. 

Viaam, a revenue village, territorial unit, 
360-3. 

Diaavdahi, old chief of a desam, IIG, 351- 
3, 295. 

Ddvapura, room where the lares and 
penates are kept, 158. 

Devil dancing, 130-1, 132, 15'lr-5. 

Dhdni forest, 245, 

Diamper, 31. 

Dikaha, mourning, 144, 161, 188. 

Dionysius, Mar, 206. 

IHpaatamhanif pillar for lamp ontsido 
temples, 153. 

Diseases, 278. 

Dispensaries, 276. 

Distilleries, 358-9. 

District Boards, 373. 

District Courts, 360. 

District Jail, 871. , 

District Magistrate, 308. 

District Munsiffs, 366. 

District. Registrars, 367. 

Divisional charges, 363. 

Diviaional Magistrates, 368. 

Divorce, 177, 180, 183, 198. 

Dorri1, Mr., 02. 

Dow, Major, 74, 76. 

DrainagSi 277. 

Dress, of Hindus, 148 ; of Mappillas, 191 ; 
of Miniooy ialaudera, 485-^ 


Driahtit ovil eye, 167, 106. 

Droit de aeigneurie, 101. 

Drummond, Major, 80, 452. 

Dry lands, cnltivatioa of, 210-222, settle- 
ment of, .309, 315, 320, 325, 332, 336. 
Duck, 23. 

Duncan, Mr., 76, 469. 

Dutch, Tho; rise of their power, 63,; 
supremacy, 54-6 ; decline, 65-7, 59, 60, 
64, 68, 75-6 ; forts, at Chavakk&d, 74; 
Chettuvdyi, 461 ; Cochin, 406 ; Tongas- 
s5ri, 506. 

Dwajaafatnbam, flagstaff in templo court- 
yard, 153. 

E 

Ear-boring, 172. 

Earthquakes, 275, 

Earth salt, 356. 

East Hill, 383. 

East India Company, 5.3-81 paaaim. 
Economic position of ryots, 232-8. 
Edachenna Knnjan, 80. 

Edaehdri Nfiyars, 121. 

Edakkal Mala, 15; Cave, 34, 477. 
Edakksra, 414. 

Kdakkulam, 457. 

Ednppal, 451. 

Edattara, 80. 

Kdavnlat Kdvilagam, 4.31, 4.34. 

Kdavanna, 4.3, 418. 

Edavazhi, path l)(»t ween parambas, 223. 
Education, 281-0; ceremony of begin- 
ning, 172. 

Ed 11 pal li ferry, 48. 

Ekadasi festival, at Guriivayur, 455, 
Elaocherarn pass, 472. 

Klambildri, 3H0, 472. 

KUmiratfam, offering of cocoaunts, at 
Kdttiyur, 426. 

Elattdr river, f», 380, 4. 

Klayads, 188. 

Elephants, 21, 244, 468, 472. 
Elephantiasis, 278. 

Eli, kingdom of, .3; hCmlagam, 396-7; 

Perumul, 398. 

Elimala. Sec Monut Deli. 

Elival,464. 

Elliot, Mary, 420. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, 25. 

Ellu, See (lingelly. 

Eiiibrdndiris, 105-6. 

Embrdn, 126. 

Emigration, 91. 

Enamakkal lake, 216-6, 452. . 

Enangan, kinsman, 167. 

Er&dis, ] 13. 

Eralpdd, 96, 382, 413, 469. 

Eratosthenes, 29. 

Emad talnk, descriptive summary, 411 ; 
ginger, 216, 220; palUydla, 217; foxssts, 
241 ; iron smelting, 267 ; weights and 
measures, 261 ; education, 281i orinis. 
iifio ^ ^ 



Ernakulam, 410. 

Ernmins, 120. 

Ettiknlam, 62~3, 397. 

Ectavittil Fillanmar, 118. 

Eudoxus of Cysious, 29. 

Eurasian education, 282. 

Eusebius, 201. 

Ensfcaohius d’Lanoy, 5G, 6i. 

Eviction, 234-7. 

Evil eye, 157. 

Excise ; salt, 354 ; abkari, 357 ; customs, 
360, 

Exports, 260. 

EyttUf a game of archery, 147. 
Eshundttikkar, 212. 

Eabutt&ns, 120. 

P 

Famine, 271-3. 

Farmer, Mr., 76, 77, 289. 

FatihOf part of M&ppilla prayers, 193. 
Fauna, 20-3. 

Fawcett, Mr., 101, 153, 154, 103, 16p. 
Female education, 284 
Fergusson, James, 23, 153. 

Feroko, 71, 252, 264-5. 

Ferries, 268, 346, 374. 

Festivals, Kitidu, 147 j Mappilla. 194 ; 

Christian, 208. 

Fever, 279. 

Fish, 23 } fish-curing, 356 } fisheries, 233, 
867. 

Fish pagoda, 80, 475. 

Fitch, Kalph, 404. 

Floods, 274. 

Flora, 19-20, 481. 

Fodder, 21. 

Folk-songs, 92. 

Food, 145, 192. 

Foreign liquor, 369. 

Forests, 2.39-247 ; State, 241 ; bamboo, 
241 j teak, 242-5 ; offences, 247. 

Forts ; Aliparamba, 468 ; Angadippurara, 
466 i Anjengo, 603 ; Badagara, 432 ; 
Calicut, 886; Cannanore (St. Angelo), 
394; Ghiliyam, 414; Ghavakkad, 74; 
Cherpalch^ri, 468; GhettuvAyi, (Wil- 
liam), 451 ; Cochin, 404 ; Darmadam, 
422 ; Ettikulam, 897 ; Kdttakkal, 433 ; 
Knttipuram, 434 ; Kuttiyidi, 434; Lak- 
kidi, 475 ; M4dayi, 397 ; Madakkara, 
60; Malappnram, 417; Mankara, 70; 
Pa1ghat,444: P&lur; 470, Panamaram, 
476 i Paihassi, 426 ; Ponnini, 466 ; 
Bamagiri, 468 ; Sultan’s Battery, 477 ; 
Taliparamba, 399 ; Tangass^ri (St. 
Thomas), 506 ; TelHohorry, 427 ; Tiru- 
rangidi, 419 ; TriUla, 462 j Valarpatta- 
nam, 899. 

!||rrenob, the ; settlement at Mah6, 67, 435 ; 
rivalry with Tellioherry factory, 68-64, 
68, 69, 76, 386-427} present terriUiry, 
76*385,421,435., 

I'allarion, Colonel, 71* 444. 


O 

Game, 21, 411, 414, 468, 472. 

Games, 147. 

Oanapathi puja, 159, 168, 172. 

Ganges, 165. 

Oarhha rakshana. Brahman pregnancy 
ceremony, 167. 

Gardens ; cultivation of, 222-7: settle- 
ment of, 310-2, 314-6, 318-322, 380-1, 
333, 342. 

Garudan, 436. 

Geology, 14-16. 

George, Fort St., 61. 

Ghats, the Western, 8 ; passes, 264-266. 
Gingolly, onltivation, 220; assessment, 
311, 320, 32, 325-6; oil, 250. 

Ginger, cultivation, 220 ; manufacture, 
252 ; trade, 260. 

Gneiss, 14. 

Goa, 50, 52. 

Goats, 14. 

Gold, 16-18, 268. 

Gondophares, 200. 

Gonsalvo Vaz, 49. 

Odpu amSf gate-houses of temples, 162. 
QdtramH, exogamons divisions of Brah- 
muns, 104. 

Gouli, lizard, omens of, 168. 

Goundans, 91, 138, 467. 

Grmme, Mr., Special Commissioner in 
1822 on land revenue, 808-310, 813, 
818-323 ; on canals, 268 ; on ferries, 
238 ; on oustoms ; 860. 

Grahappari-virthi cycle, 35. 

Grain measures, 262. 

Gram, 326. 

Ordmam, Brahman street or village, 106, 
288, 293, 295, 350. 

Grsmiui l^mbddiris, 108. 

Orihaatya, domestic period of Brahman's 
life, 164-5. 

Ground rent, 343. 

Gudalur, 472. 

Giilkal nill, 3, 5, 411. 

Gundalpet, 472. 

Gnndeit, Dr., 36, 92, 93. 

Guruvaydr, 462. 

Gyfford, Mr., 56, 502. 


Haidar Ali, 64, 71, 420, 441, 455. 

Hair, 1 At, 172. 

Hdjf pilgrimage to Meoca, 194. 

Hal llakkam, 84, 418. 

Hamilton, Capt. Alexander, 8, ^*101, 860, 
885, 395, 432, 434, 451, 604. 

Hannman, 456, 471. 

Harbours, 7. 

Hart, J., 466. >/> 

Hartley, Colonel, 74-76, 420, 45V > 
Hatch, Dr., 17. 

Hayden, Mr*, l7f - ' 
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Health, 877. 

Hedder Vaiga, 65. 

Hemp drags, 360. 

Ifibiacut, 8, 139. 

Hindu OBStes, 103-138 ; dwellings, 141-2; 
food, 145-6; festivals, 147-151; 
religion, 151-168 ; cereiuonies, 168- 
189. 

Hinduvi pymash, 337. 

Hipplaus, 14, 29. 

Hiradgalli, 26. 

History, 24-89. 

Hodges, Mr., 62, 63. 

Holothnria, 483, 4»8. 

Honore, 63. 

HorUu Malabaricus, 19, 405. 

Hospitals, 276. 

Uouses, 139, 142, 191, 488. 

Hoysalas, 38. 

Huguessin, H. L., 16. 

Humberstono, Colonel, 70, 75, 420. 
Hurrioanosi 275. 

^Hyporgamy, 93-5. 


Ibn Batuta, 26-12, 259, 264, 362, 384, 400, 
422, 436, 402. 

lllakkar, 117. 

II lama ; Nambddiri houses, 105; exoga- 
moas sub-divisions of Tiyans, 125 ; of 
Mukknvuns, 126; of Panaus, 132; of 
y^ttuvans, 138 ; huts of Malakkars, 
137. 

Imports, 260. 

Improvements, tenants, 234; Acts 1 of 
1887 and I of 1900, 237. 

In&ms, 349. 

Income tax, 861. 

Indian Antiquary, 2, 27, 31, 38, 34, 36, 37, 
38, 123. 

Industries, 219-259, 487-8. 

Ingapusha, 231, 390. 

Inscriptions, 25, 34; at AngAdippuram, 
466; (m&vakk&d, 460; Edakkal, 477; 
Ouraviydr, 452 ; Kalpati, 445 ; . Kddak- 
kal; 453 ; MadAyi, 397 ; Manj5ri, 417 ; 
Nilambfir, 418 ; P&nga, 470; Panniydr, 
454 ; Pudiyang5di, 456 ; Sultan’s Bat- 
tery, 477; Taliparamba, 899; Triprayar, 
462; Villaydr, 420; in Calient taluk, 
890; Ohirakkal taluk, 401; Kurnmbra* 
n&d taluk, 487. 

Irivi Kortan, 87, 202. 

Iritti, 422. .. 

Iron. 18. 

■ Irrigation;' Il5. 

Irikk4r,4r,27i9,397. 

IrnvaUM^; 58» 81, 63, 79, 423. 

Itti |C<M» Acchan, 441. 

* ' ^ 26, 124 ; oliavMteristips, 

qerenioiiiea, fai M mdi, 168, 
* , 1781, mmftiage, 180. 
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Jack trees, oiiltivation, 225 ; assessment, 
309, 310, 314-6, 320, 830-3. 

Jacobite Syrians, 805, 211. 

Jaggery, 256, 258. 

Jails, 371. 

Jains, 446, 478. 

Jam&t pallia, Friday mosqnes, 193. 

JanmahMgam, landlord’s share of produce, 
336-7, 339, 342, 315-8, 349. 

Janmam, proprietary interest in land ; 
origin of term, 288-306 ; early aooonnts, 
288-291 ; Mr. Logan’s theories, 292-7 ; 
Sir Charles Turner’s criticism, 297-9 ; 
Bndon-Pt.wel’s account, 301 ; criticism, 
302 ; logal incidents, 303 ; registration 
oijanmam titles, 329, 340. 

Janma panaytnn, a species of mortgage, 
306. 

Jantnis, relations of Jurimis and tenants, 
86, 233-8 ; registration of junmis, 829, 
340. 

Japan, ^52. 

J&ram, tomb, shrino of Mtppilla saint, 
196, 416, 418, 450, 456, 486. 

.Tatuvarrnan Sundara Pandya, 1, 38. 

Jathakarmam, birth ceremony of Nam* 
bddiris, 163. 

Jathim&trakar, 107. 

Jerdon, 23. 

Jewellery, 146, 192. 

Jews, 403, 410, .lows’ tank at Midiyi, 398; 
Jews’ hill, 451 ; Jews’ deeds, 36, 407, 
413, 478. 

Joaoda Novo, 47. 

Joint Commission of 1793, 77-9, 313, 
361-2, 365. 

Joseph Kabban, 36, 30. 

Justice, administration of, 362-372. 


Kaceha, cloths presented at weddings, 160. 
Kachaiukurissi temple, 442. 

Kadaochi Kollans, 128. 

Kadalundi, 416; river, 6, 2G3, 411, 464. 
Kadamat, 403. 

Kaclans, 137. 

KadattanAd, 58. 312, 431 ; Rajas, 68, 61- 
2, 66, 68-9, 73, 431, 434. 

KadavaUf Miikkuvan elder, 127. 

Ktidhakaii, dramatic performance, 146. 
Kadina, mortar fired at festivals, 94. 
Kadirdr, 422. 

Kadupottan, 122. 

Kaikdlons, 138. 

Kaimal, titles of Samantans, 118. 

Kaipdd, u method of wot oultivation, 217* 
Kaivid^a otti, a species of mortgage^ 
306. 

Kalari, Niyar gymnasium, 115, 146 
KaUrivattukkaf temple, 4^, 

K&li, 148. 

KaUkivu, 412, 420. 
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Xalima, Ifahammadan creed, 193. 
Kalkdttii, 129. 

Kalladikkdd, 439, 470. 

Kallattu Knrupe, 121. 

Xalliyi, riVer, 6, 50, 246, 383 1 port, 24G, 
251, 260) railway, bridge, 376; Great 
and Little Kall&yi, 435. 

Kalp4ti, 377,445. 

’’Kalpatta, 475. 

Kalp5iii, 479-485. 

Kalpitti, 479. 

Kalnmalum, 33. 

Kalvetti, 277, 377-8, 407. 

Kamm&lann, 127-8, 183. 

Kanaka Mala, 421.. 

Kanakasabhai, V., 25, 20, 31, 32, 36. 
Kanakkans, 134. 

Kdnamf visible property, cash, fee ; bride- 
price, 123, 180-1 i lease or usafructnary 
mortgage) positioia'^ kdnam tenants, 
233-7 ; early aoconntl of tenure, 288-91 ; 
■ Mr. Logan* s theories, 292-7 ; Sir C. 
Turner, 300 ; possible origin, 303 ; 
present legal incidents, 305. ^ 

Kanattdr, 395. 

Kanoh&raiis,- 129. 

Kandalur Salai, 37. 

Kanetti, 32. 

Xdni, oolleoiion of aaspioious objects at 
yishu, 148. 

Kanisan, 129, 149, 250. 

Kanjikdd, 439. 

Kannamangalam, 412. 

Kannavam, 242, 423. 

Kannfru, bogey to ward off evil eye, 157, 190. 
Kanni, first rioe crop, 216-7, 217. 
Xannikud*, betrothal ceremony of South 
Malabar Tiyans, 181. 

Kanniparamba, 389. 

Kandtohala, 405. 

Kandth, 242-3, 423. 

Kdfuima, a service tenure, 307. 

Kardr, agreement ) the Cunnaiiore. karar, 
406, 483. 

Karikala, 83, 

Karikkid, 410. 

Kartmala, 439. 

Karimbilans, 137. 

Karimpusha, river, 5 ; forest, 245 } cloth, 
252 ) kdvilagam, 409. 

Xarinkarat a long wet crop, 218. 

Karip&d, 396. 

Karkkdr ghat, 4, 6, 22, 204-7, 411-2. 
Karmabhnmi, 40. 

XamamiUpdd, title of Samantans, 118) 
the — of Manjdri, 83, 88, 418. 

Kbrnaean, senior male member of a iar. 
wdO, 06, 127, 167-182 passim) on 

•Laccadives, 484. 

K4roPha{kkar,112. 

Kironra» 31. 

JtorhfvM, title of Bamantaiu, II84 
fyfngd grass, Oynodon daetifiaii, used in 
' owremonies, 109,). 165, 169. 

Kerm or Viu^in8» 108. 


Karuv&raknndn, 6, 420. 

Xdryastanti, land agents, 235. 

Kassaragdd taluk, 57. 

Xdthukuttu, ear-boring ceremony, 164, 
171-2. 

Xatii, knife, old tax on toddy knives, 367. 

Kattikulam, 470. 

Kaurava kings, S3. 

Kavalappara, 78, 238, 469. 

Kavaratti, 479, 481-4, 488, 493. 

K&vil Mdssads, 108. 

Kavilamp&ra, 436. 

Kdim, shrine of inferior deities, 154-6. 

Kavnntara, 437. 

K&vdthiyans, N&yar barbers, 121 ; Mnkku- 
van — , 126 ; Tiyan — , 131 ; Taooha — 
131 ; Kanisan —, 181. 

Kavvayi, 263, 268, 398 } river, 64, 60. 

Kdyal, See Pnnjakol. 

KazhUf eagle, a form of impaling, 368. 

XdBi, 193, 197, 486. 

Keeling, Capt., 53, 385. 

Keprobutros, SI. ^ 

Kerala, etymology, 27 ) early references,* 
28-9 ) trade with Rome; 29 ; early kings, 
36-7 ) invasions, 37-8 ; Brahman coloni- 
sation, 39. 

K^-ala m&hatmyam, 24, 39, 40. 

Kdrala Perumal, 27, 458. 

Kdrula Varma ^ja, 78. 

K6ralad5sapurani, 451. 

Kdralaputra, 27-8. 

KdrulOlpatti, 24, 82, 89, 40, 42-4, 288, 384, 
395, 443, 458. 

Ketta vef lam, stinking water, 9. 

Keya Porumdl, 40. 

Kiltan, 493. 

Kindi, bell metal water vessel, 107-187 
passim. 

King, Dr., 10. 

Kirit/a»?, exogum ms sub-division of Kayars, 
119 ) — Tiyans, 125 ; — Xamnialans, 1 27 ) 
— Panans, 182 Pulluvans, 133* 

Kiriyattil Ndyars, 116-8, 170. 

Kitdb, Muhammadan scriptures, 193, 456. 

Kisbakkd kdvilayam, 96, 381, 410. 

Kiihakkini, eastern wing of ndhipv^a, 140, 
160. 

Kishfir, 21, 437. 

Kliri, 416. 

Kodai Ravi, 35. 

Kodai Brikantan, 35. 

Xodakallus, umbrella stones, marking old 
sepulchral qh&iQhers, 152} in Calioat 
taluk, 389; Ernid, 414^ 418, 419) 
Kurumbrau&d, 438;' Ponnini, 453) 
Wnlavanad, 470. 

KddakkHl, 252, 276, 463-4. 

KodungaHur. Beo Cranganore. 

K6dnv4yur, 420. 

Kokkallur, 488. 

Kolar. 251. 

Kdlattanid, 57-8, 67, 318, 396, 403. 

Kdlattirl, the, 41* 49,60, 6(M9 jMMijia, 
308,860,406*406,498. 



Kolattdr, 84-^, 273, 469. 

Kolayann, 120. 

Kolk4dan Knfcti Assan, 414. 

Xolkdrana, village peons, 353. 

Kollakurups, 128. 

Kollangddi the Nambidi, 113, 442; 
forests, 244 ; sanitation, 277 ; sam'oary, 
442. 

Kdmaram, devil-danoer, 122, 136. 

Kdnam, men's underdo th, 43. 

Konddtti, I92>3, 416-6. 

Kordtf 475. 

Kothaxnangalara, 32. 

Kothdra, 31. 

K6tta river, 5, 7, 8, 32, 67-8, 65, 71, 269, 
430, 4.33. 

KottadiUi, 345, 604. 

Kdttakkal, in Kuruuibrahad, 52, 251, 433 ; 

in Erndd, 416. 

Kdfctapadi, 416, 457. 

Kdttdram, house of a Baja, 142. 

Kdttayam amsam, 423. 

A Kdttayam Baja, 67—8, 66~8, 73f 79, 423, 
474. 

Kdttayam taluk, doscriptivo summary, 
421; N&yars, 120; popper, 215 ; kaipdd 
cultivation, 217 j forests, 241. 

Kdttiydr, festival, 80, 118, 137, 424; 
forest. 242-3. 

K6v%lagam, palace, family of Bajas, 96, 114. 
Koyas, 484. 

Kshattriyas, 112. 

KahStrant, temple, 152. 

Kndili Baja, 481. 

Kudamalanad, 88. 

Kddans, 134, 258. 

Kndik&dnbetta, 7. 

Kvdimaj'anmam^ a service tenure, 307. 
Kudinad, 32. 

Kudivekkal, a form of marriage by lulop- 
tion. 111. 

Kudiydn, tenant, 288, 296, ‘184. 

Kudumi, tuft of hair loft unshaved, 144. 
'Kmiafn, exogamous sub-division of N. 

Malabar N&yars, 118. 

Kulangara Nayar, 121, 396. 

Kulasekbara, 40, 42, 443. 

Knlottinga, 1, 38. 

Kundahs, 1, 7, 214, 246, 411, 464. 

Kunh&li Marakkars, 93, 433-4, 493. 
Kunnimangalam, 259, 391. 

Kurakkdni Kollamites, 203. 

Kurangdd K&yar, 68, 427. 

Kuravans, 138, 266. • 

Korioubiyans, 25, $0, 136, 243, 424, 474. 
Kuramljsns, 26, 9 1 , 1 36, 474. 
'Knmmbranid, summary, 430-1; Pyohy 
rebellion, 78-9 ; Niyars, 120 ; coooannts, 
216} Bajas, 431.474. 

Cnrapt. 116. 120, 128. 

KnnUhi, vessel of coloured water nsed in 
magic, 167. 

'Ktisavwis, 120. 

Kntba, Vriday sermon, 193. 

Kuthiravattat N&yar, 469* 


iCuftam, caste assembly, 118, 350; exogam - 
ons group of Ghorumans, 134; on 
Laccadives, 481. 

Kultan, Paniyan headman and priest, 136, 
184. 

Kdttanad, 449. 

Kdttaparambo, 424. 

Kdttingal, 450. 

Kuttipuram, 6, 73, 75, 434. 

Kuttiyddi, 266, 270, 434-6. 

Kuzhikanam^ improvement lease, 306. 

Kydd, Capt., 386. 

L 

Labbsis, 93, 189. 

Labourdonnais, 51, 61, 435. 

Laccadive islands ; description, 479-80 ; 
lagoons, 480 ; flora, 481 ; fauna, 482-3 ; 
people, 484-6 } .pobools, 485 ; industries, 
487-8 ; religion, 488-9 ; houses, 489 j 
boats, 489 ; health, 491 j olimato, 492 j 
history, 492-4 ; flsoal administration, 
495-r’ ; Fauddraui lamls, 409 ; general 
administration, 500-1. 

Lagoons, 4, 263, 480. 

Lakkidi,475. 

Lally, 70, 73, 466. 

Land-cess, 373. 

Land customs, 361. 

Lniul revenue ; the — system, 287 } — 
under the Kajns, 308 ; the Mysorean 
system, 309 ; early British administra- 
tion, 313; Siueo’s pymash, 314; 
Macleod’s revision, 314; Biokard'a 
proposals, 315 ; the janmi pyinasb, 817 ; 
III acme’s report, 318 ; Vaughan's settle- 
ment, 321 ; the pufjUvivaram pymaah, 
324 ; reversion to jama of 1800, 326 ; 
the survey and settlement, 827-384; 
Wynnad settlement, 335-342 ; Cochin 
settlerri(;nt, 342-4 ; Anjongo settlement, 
344—0. 

Lan«l tenures ; traditional aooonnts, 288 ; 
early Britisli accounts, 289 ; Hr. Logan's 
theories, 236, 292 j criticism, 297-308 ; 
present legal incidents, 306-6. 

Landlords, 2:33-8. 

Languages, 91 . 

Laterite, 14, 142, 249. 

Law, Mr. John, 68. . . 

Lemon grass, 250. 

Lepers, 276, 280, 491. 

Limurike, 30, 31, 492. 

Linschoten, 53, 99, 394, 405, 414, 455. 

Liqnid measures, ^2. 

Liquor, 868-360. 

Literacy, 281. 

Literature, 92-8. 

Litigation, 366. 

Local Boards, 373 ; funds, 374. 

Logan, Mr., on the K6raldlpatti, 69 ; on 
Ch^rimin Perumil,. 41 ; on land tennrci, 
86, 202-7 ; on landlord and tenant, 
233-6 i on Mippilla outhjfealm, 80*7 ton 
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' the escheat settlement, 848 ; on village 
oommnnities, 350 ; on the Mahimakham 
festival, 459. 

Logan*B Treaties, 66, 68-66, 76-6, 815, 
844-5, 862, 892, 407, 410. 

Lokanar k4va, 438. 

Louet, 63. 

Lonrenco, 49. 

Lower Secondary schools, 283. 

Lunatic Asylums, 280. 

Lusisd, the, 41. 

M 

Macaulay, Col., 409. 

MacchUf room used as storo>room and for 
ceremonies, 141, 173-4, 179, 185. 
Maclood, 70-1, 77, 80-1. 262, 814, 367, 392, 
466. 

Madakkara fort, 60, 63, 66-7. 

Madanna, 66-7. 

M&d4yt, 26, 60, 397-8. 

Madras Bank, 888, 426. 

Magaram, second o4hl>f 216, 217. 

Magic, 167, 196. 

Magistrates, 367. 

Magodai, 87. 

Mahibharatha, 33, 92. 

Mah4d4vapattanam, 37, 208. 

Mahdmakham, 44, 459. 

Mahd, French settlement at, 57 ; captured 
by British, 03, 68 j restoration to Frenoh, 
76 ; Gommeroial importance, 264 ; salt, 
365 i onstoms, 861 ; summary, 436. 

Mahl, 8, 91, 466. 

Mahogany, W. 

Mahrattas, 73. 

MaiI4nkunnu, 427. 

Maitland, Capt., 441. 

MAkhdum All, 65, 70, 75, 468. 

MAkhdum Tangal, 193. 

Makkatldyamf principle of descent through 
father, 96. 

Makki, 474. 

MAla PothuvAls, 111, 17G, 188. 

Malabar, etymology, 2. 

Malabar Land Tenures Committee, 86, 
286, 296-7. 

Malabar Marriage Act, 96, 100, 173, 179, 
367. 

Malabar Special Commission of 1881-82, 
86, 238. 

Malabar WUIs Act. 367. 

Malacca, 48, 60, 62. 

Maieui&d, 32, 37, 39. 

Matokkans, 137. 

Xalappuram, 88, 87-9, 276, 286, 371, 416. 
Maiasars, 187, 184. 

MalajAlaiUy 91-3. 

Malayanm IBI, 187, 266. 

JUky Straits, 48. 

Maldivo islands, 8, 66, 479, 492. . 

Malik Urn Dinar, 41, 898, 400, 486. 7 - 

Malik Kafnr, 86, 88. ^ 

MdKkMNa, peasim paid to m 
m, 897, 418, 428, 481^8^ 441^, 406, 


1 MAlikhAns, 486. 

MAlnmi8,486,499. 

I Mambad, 6, 246,418. 

! Mambram, 417 1 Tangal, 84-6, 196, 417. 

Mammali, 416. 

Hammali Kidavns, 896. 

JIfana. house of NambddiripAd, 142. 

Mdnakkan, Mukkavan priest, 127. 

Mananohira, 386. 

Manantoddy, 80, 228, 475. 

Manapuram, 346-8, 451. 

ManAssAri, 380. 

Manattana, 79, 424. 

Monavdian, bridegroom, 173. 

Manddrantf bauhinia, 139. 

Mangalore, 66, 71, 494 j— tiles, 252. 

MangAtt Acohan, 122. 

Mangoes, 223. 

Maniohaenns, 202. 

MnnigrAmam, 37, 292. 

Minika Vachakar, 202. 

MAnikan, 43. 

Maniydr, 401. 

Manjdri, 67, 82, 371, 417-8. * 

Mankada, 466, 470. 

Mankara, 70, 266, 439, 446. 

MannAdiar, 117. 

MaoinAn, 126, 180, 154, 170. 

Mannanmar, 366. 

Mannarakkad, 470. 

Mannat-uU-islamt MAppilla institution for 
converts, 190. 

Mnnr.i, 39. 

Mantapam, covered platform in front of 
srikdvil, 153. 

Man (ram, religious formula, inoantation, 
130, 158. 

Mantravddi or mantrakddif new cloth 
proseiited at tdli kettu kalydnamt 174; 
veil, 210, 

Mantravddi, magician, 167. 

Manure, 218. 

MAppilias; origin, 26, 189 { oharaoleris* 
tics, 190 } houses, 191 ; dress, 191 ; 
religion, 102 ; mosques, 193 ; oeremonie's 
196; industries, 260-3; eduoation, 281, 
284-5 ; on Laccadives, 484-6. 

MAppilla outbreaks, 82-9, 267, 370, 413, 
414-8, 466, 469. 

MarakkArs, 93, 433. 

MArArs, 112, 176. 

Marappanmadi Hill^ 6. 

MAravans, 112. . 

Marco Polo, 3, ?8, 44, 396, 398. 

Markets, 260-1, 376-9. 

Marriage ceremonies, Mambddiris, 168, 
16^; NAyars, tMi kalydntm, 178, 
Samhamdkafn, 179 ; makkattdyqm oastes, 
Tiyans and Ishnvana, 1 80-1 j Mnkkavana, 
183 j KammAlans, 188 | PAiumiu 188$ 
Cbenimans, 184 $ Nay Adis, 184 ; HiliMMUrs, 
185 ; F4tti:^vaiis, 186 $ Shd|n Nayakkans, 
" 186; MAppillas, 197 ; Syrian Chrktiass, 

209. 

Maitab Khan, 74-6^ 415. 
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Martaadft Varma, 56. ' 

MaitiimuiJAatUyain, principle of descent 
tbrocgh the mother; the — family 

■yetein, 95 ; origin^ 97 ; early aocoante, 
98. 

Hamran Sapir Iso, 100, 203. 

Mia, 490. 

Mathilagam, 464. 

Mata, 266. 

Mattaimr, 84-, 426. 

MattnUyi, 60, 63. 

Matthaeua, 19, 405. 

M&ttu, change, oeremoiiial purification, 
130, 170. 

MauZod, M&ppilla celebration of Saints, 
196. 

MiTildns, 138, 266. 

Maynra Varma, 26. 

Mayyat Kunnn, 436. 

Mayyashi, 67, 435. 

Mazare, 398. 

Meadows, Gon., 70. 

Measures, 262. 

Mecca, 41, 193, 492. 

OMedical institutions, 276. 

Megasthencs, 28. 

Milacheris, 484. 

Milattur, 86, 420, 471. 

Menescs, Archbishop, 204 ; Viceroy, ^6, 
455. 

Mtmon, title of Niyars, J 16 ; village 
accountants, 352-3. 

Meppidi, 16-18, 476. 

Mica, 18. 

Mills, oil, 249 j weaving, 252. 

Minangidi, 474. 

Minerals, 16-19. 

Minicoy, 8,479, 481-2 ; language, 91, 486 ; 
people, 485-6 ; boats, 490 ; trade, 490 ; 
climate, 491-2. 

Minjina 8diuZs,albbut martyr8, 83. 
Miiakshara, 26. 

Modan, hill rice ; cultivation, 220 ; assess- 
ment, 311-2, 320, 325-6, 332. 
Mdhiniyattam, a dance, 147. 

Molasses arraoir, 358. 

• Monopolies, 495-9. 

Monsoon, 13, 271. 

J/[ookhyiiit8t Mysorean village headmen, 
353. 

Moore’s ‘ Malabar Lsw and Custom,* 97, 
101, 307. 

Moraknnnn, 427. 

Morampira, 421 . 

Morindaoitron, ^9. 

Momington, Lord, 75. 

Mosques, 193; at Darmadam, 422; Kon- 
ddtti, 416; Midiyi, 897; Malapporam, 
416 ; Maml^am, 417 ; Ponnini, 4M ; Qui- 
landi, 487 ; Valarpatt&nam, 399. 
Mosquitoes, 484. 

Moimt DeU. See Deli. 

JTosHi, Mippilla divorce, 198. 
Mnohalapattanam, 446. 

Ifvd banks, 8, 9, 384, 408. 

66 


Mndalaknlaot; 38G. 

MHdam, 600 , 

Mnhammadsus, 93, 189. 

Mnhnrram, 194. 

Mv^hdm, mausoleum. See Jdram, 
Mnkknvans ; origin, 126 ; oharaoteristioa, 

1 26-7 ; ceremonios, 176-188 ; indnstrioe, 
253. 

Mukurti Poak,3, 5. 411. 

J^ullaSf M&ppilta priests, 193, 466. 

MuUa Praeelare^ Papal bull, ^5. 

Muniba Mulynka, 485, 492. 

MundUy man’s cloth, 143. 

Mundnr, 446. 

Munifipalitics, 373-9. 

Miinndttikkar, 212. 

Mdnndttans, 131. 

Munro, Major, 63. 

Munro, Sir T., 205, 318, 321. 

Mdppansi 136. 

Jdurravi, winnowing basket, 180. 

Musalif/arj Mippilla preachers, 193, 446^ 
Mdsaris, 127, 258. 

Mtivviris, 120. 

Muhouid, Madriis — llulletins, 102, 109, 129, 
130, 132, 135, 145, 154, 179, 367. 

Mdssads, 107, 108. 

Mdttan, 117. 

Mutranohori, 63, 410, 

Muttukulam, 467. 

Muttupattanam, 446. 

Muyirikod, 35. 

Musiris, 30, 31, .34. 

Mysorean invasions, 65-76 ; the Mysorean 
settlement, 309-313. 

N 

Nadapuram, 435. 

Nadavanimr, 435. 

Nads, divisions of ancient kingdoms, 48-4, 
78, 288, 302, 309, 350-2, 381, 413, 
430-1,441,449. 

Nadumittam, yard or impluviiMn in middle 
of ndlupura, 140, 1 59-187 passim, 
Naduvattam, 64, 441. 

Nddurdzhis, old military chiefs of n&ds, 
110, 350-3, 369. 

Naganmar, 39. 

Ndgattdn kivu, snake shrines, 166, 140, 166. 
Ndgapdttu, song in praise of serpents, 112. 
NMamhalum, temple quadrangle, 162. 
N&l&mknr, 58. 

Ndlwpwra, house with four wings, 140. 
Nalntara, 435. 

Ndmakarinam, naming ceremony, 164. " - 
Nambalakdd am.sam, 6, 76, 474. 

Nambis, 107. 

Nambi&tiris, 104. 

Nambidis, 109, 113, 442, 449, 457. 
Nambiyirs, 113, 126. 

Nambddiris; origin, 26; oharaoteristiot, 
104-5; sub-diviaions, 106-8; dreife, 
143-5 ; marriage, 95, 97, 168-162; Othei 
ceremoniei, 163-166 ; ednoation, 28& - 
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JIfa/nditnuJtham, oblation to anoeitors, 169. 

Nannambra, 227, 412. 

J!fawM,ngidi$, Kistvaena, 152, 890, 416-8, 
428, 429, 434, 438, 471- 

N&rakkal, 8, 9, 403, 408. 

N'asrini Mippillaa, 190. 

N&ttiga, 462. 

X&ttukkal, 470. 

K&Tiyans, 122. 

Nay&dM,.135, 140, 184, 189. 

N&yars; origin, 26, 114 j obaracteriatioa, 
114; high oaafceNiyarn, 114,120; non* 
military Kiyara, 12f)-l ; low oaate 
Nayars, 121-3; dmaa, 142-6; oeromo- 
niea, pulikuii, 167 ; childbirth, 169 ; 
mdttii, 170 ; pdlkudi, 171 ; ohdrunnu, l7l ; 
vidydramhhamt 172 ; ehoulam, l72 ; kdthu- 
kdttUf, 172 ; tdli ketiu kalydnam^ 173 ; 
Hrandu k^ydnam, 177 ; aamhandham, 
179; death ceremonies, 185 ; education, 
282. 

HT^yndi, 30. 

Kediyiruppii, 43, 96, 413. 

Nedungan&d, 466-6. 

Nelkuttda, 30, 32. 

NelHkdt forest, 246. 

Nerchat M&ppilla festival in honour of 
saints, 196, 417. 

Nero, 82. 

Nestorian Christians, 202. 

Netherlands Kaat India Company, 74. 

Newars, 25. 

UTeyittanit oblation of ghee, 425. 

Neytikkars, 129. 

Niooolo db Conti, 99. 

Nioholson, Sir F., 357. 

JSiguthi, assessment, 299, — vittu, esr.imated 
quantity of seed required for a land, 
used as a basis of assessment, 333-6. 

Kikka, Mdppilla marriage, 195. 

NUambdr, 418; forests, 241, 244; teak 
plantations, 245-6 ; gold washing, 18, 
258. 

NilavU'ikku, standing lamp, 167-187 
passim. 

Nildawaram, 3, 60, 62-3 ; 60-6, 881 . 

Nilgiri Peak, 8, 411. 

Nilgiris, 76, 411, 464. 

Nilgiri Wynsad, 17, 411. 

Nim, first fruits, 160. 

ViracchavBppu, measure of rice and paddy 
required in most N4yar oeremonies, 
167, 169 aeq. 

Nirmudal^ a speoies of mortgage, 806. 

Niakdram, prayer, 199. 

Nitrias, 29. 

Nittur, 262, 428. 

Nisai»,78. 


O 


Oocupationih 248-0, 456-8. 

9oeHs,29. 

' odatM^ boats on Laccadives, 484^ 490. 
Odis, Miniooy boats, 490, 497. 


Odiydn, magioian, 135* 

CMl, eoooaont, 249, 260; gingelly, 250] 
lemon grass, 260, 260 ; korosine, 260. 
Olavakkdd, 252, 268, 489. 

Onam festival, 147. 

Ootaoamund, 478. 

Ophir, 28. 

Opinm, 360. 

Ordeals, 363, 500. 

Ornaments, 146, 192, 488. 

Ormns, 48, 50. 

Orphanages, 212. 

Ottanm4r madam, 459. 

Qttsp41am, 251, 270, 283, 4G4-5, 470. 
Ottattn N4yars, 120. 

Otti, a species of kdnam, 306. 
Oltikumpuram^ a species of mortgage, 806. 
Ouohterlony valley, 5, 76. 

P 


Pacheco, 48. 

Paddy, cnltivatioii, 216-9 ; trade, 260. 

Padi, gate, raised seat in porch, 142. 

Pddiy group of huts, 136, 142. < 

Padikkal tadat obstruction at the gate, in 
Ishuvau marriages, 180. 

Padinndra kdvilagam, 78, 96, 381. 

Padin4ttn*muri, 890. 

Fadinndttu pura, west wing of house, 140. 

Pudippurat ga( e-house, 189. 

Pdla, areoa pot used at funerals, 166, 187. 

P4l4t Krishna Monon, 468. 

P41aydr, 31, 450. 

Faldri kdvilagam, 431. 

Palghat Gap, 1, 4, 13, 70, 268, 439. 

Palghat Rajas, 64, 410-1, 445. 

Palghat taluk, descriptive summary, 439- 
41 ; cultivation, 215, 220 ; forests, 941, 
245; paimvras, 254; mats, 266 ; romts, 
264. 

Palghat town ; the fort, 67, 69, 74, 83, 444 j 
population, 91 ; industries, 232, 266 ; 
trade, 261 ; weights and measures, 261- 
2; schools and college, 282-*d; muni, 
oipal affairs, 376 ; historical and descrip, 
tive summary, 443-6.. 

Palissa Kollans, 128, 176. * 

Pdi-ladt, milk*(Mnking ce: emony, 171. . 

Pallavas, 37. 

Palli kdvilagam, 397. * 

Pallioohans, 120. 

Pallikunnu, 427. 

Falliport, 276, 280, 410. 

Pallipuram, 6. 

PalUydla, seed-oeds, terraoed paddy land, 
215. 

Palms, 223 ; pa1m4esf nmbrellsis and hatn 
266. 

Palmyras, 854; tha^, 142; fibres 261] 
hats, 256. 

Pdlnra, 31. 

P&ldr kdtta, 470. 

Pimham, iuUal, siiiake dance, 132, 156. 
Panakk&dans,247. 





Fftnaznaram, 80, 476. 

IpMia, 13I--2. 167, 189-4, 256. 

‘ J^ayam, •imple mortgage, 906. 

Paaohama oohools, 384. 

Psnclalnr Hill, 82, 871, 413, 464. * 

Pandfirams, 138. 

Panddram, Ooviivument, 482} land^, on 
^ the Laocadiras, 491). 

triangular platter ol ptaiitiiht 
loaf, naed iu magic, 157, 176. 

F&ndilrkid, 87, 260. 371, 413. 420. 

Pandya kings, 27,33,.‘t7 8. 

Panikkar, 116, 129. 

Pauiyankara, 38;i. 

Paniyaos, ISirfi, 184, 180. 

Paiitiiydr gramam, 37, 39, 108, 464. 
Pantalayini Knllain, 8, 46, 48, 436. 

PapiH, 108. 

Pa/>j»acEam, wafer oaton with curry, 145, 
171. 

Para, a groin measure, 262 ; n land 
measure, 3C4> 0. 

Pira, 446. 

Paia Kdrcps, 129. 

430. 478. 

'PaMimbatiu ktivu, 390. 

Parambil, 434. 

PMop^Md, 44. 72, 882, 413. 
Pavappauaogodi, 413. 410. 

ParappiV ^ • 

Parasu Bimo, 7, 0, 443. 

Farasuramaksbetrani, 26. 

Paravdunaiigdiii. 412. 

Parovana, 120. 

ParaynnH, 134-5, 1 16. 26(1. 

Parbntli, Mysoreau Officer, 363. 

Pu'duillu], M. de, 57. 

Parry & Co., 255, 368 -0. 

Parur, Gt- 
Pasturo, 21. 

Pathiudiu varnia, 128. 

Palhin5ttai)S, 128. 

Pathita polluting 123 133. 

Patta, palnivra loaf t^ipresoufcing ghost, 

186 . 

. PJitlam, rent, 202, 204-6, 305, 808, 310-6, 
818-9, 32.6, 33,3. 345; outlying porlioM 
of Cochin Ttiliiic; 2, 342, 410. 
jpattainbi. 470. 

Pattamnnis, I0i>. 

J05-0, 143, 440. 

,Waj(Wrfid.i*,4+,R«.n8.4Sl. 

»*>8- » 

N W, t«;3, 437. 

, #uS^i,f?..ei,4g6. 

See 

22(W! ^lie, itf>i 


l^aialaaseri, 401, 

FMimmbadi ghat, 4, 266, 421. 

Peratdr, 424. 

Perinkoilaus, 127. 
roriukiilAni Perry, 65. 

PcrintalmaTin.ik, 2G1, 47-1. 

I’eriplus 7>iar;'.-' Sn/thr^u^i, 25, 30, 88, 401 . 
Pcriya (Iha*, 4, ^9, 26i 5, 42 » , 472. 

Periya Knnj&ra Main, 4:.{0| 104. 

Periys Peak, 4. '4. 

Periyir rirer, .4 ^ 

Pi^rsiaii Gulf, kS. 

Persian nrheels, |0. Jio. 

Perukkam, >■. luiid {M«-{i<4ure, 336. 

IVruma?.5it 4(» 2- 
Periimndiyur, 471 . 

Peruvaiitala, 133. 

Petronins, 2:/ 

Peutingoriuu tallus, 32. 

Physical lii f-crlpiion, 1 - 23 , 180 - 1 . 

Piddrane, 108, ir>4. 

Pietro della Valle, 03, 89. 

Pig, 21. 

Pigcoij,’ 23. 

Ptua uiagio oil, 135. 

Pisharodi, 111, 

Pitti, ^P. 

Piaguo, 279. 

PlantaiuK, 217, 

Ptfiu, Huttu frvndviio, used in Naiuhdditi 
ceremonies, 160, KM. 

Pliny, 2P-30. 

Pokk&r, 390. 

Pdlundd, .32, 43, 44, 381 , 3H4. 

Police. 369. 

Political history, 26-89. 

Poll tax, 497. 

Polldchi, 3, 442. 

Pollution. 102 , ceremonial, 1(»3 5 hi^th and 
doalU, 108 i- periods of vanoTi.-!, asteis« 

170 . 

Polpalli, 440. 

Polyandry, 97-8. 

Polygamy; 198. 

Pondicherry, 63 , 68, 436. 

Fonmala, 416. 

Fonmdri, 434. 

Poi:!«:ut»-iam, 41 1. # 

Puondui ; P'.>rtuguote fui(, 52, 47»5 } ling* 
lish lurlory, 54, 455; 'raiigal, 193, 466 j 
coir, 250 ; Irndo, 259 ; port, 260 ; weight* 
and measures, 261-2 ; Union, 878 
dc8cripti''o lurnmary, 454- 6. 

Ponudri f -aTtal, 6, 263. 

Ponndni river, 6, 263. 

Ponn&ni taluk, cnltiTaiion, 216, 224; salt, 
855 ; oriuie, 369; sumoukry, 4i-8-9. jt 
Ponnettn, 238. 

PonpnBba, 5, 24t), 472. , 

Popalaeion, 90 1 . 

PoraTaimarkirnns, 128. 

FfSrlitibiri ttaja, 4 J, 381 , 

Ports, 7, 259, 3<»1. 

Poi tors, 269. 






iitbJiic. 


Foringaese ; nnival at Caliont, 46 ; rise of 
power, 46-48} Viceroys of the Indies, 
48-61 } decline, 62-4} at • Calicut, 45, 
50, 886 } at Cannanore, 47, 48^9, 894 ; 
at Ch&liyam, 61-2, 414 { at Goohin, 46- 
8, 63-4, 404} at Cranganore, 48, 61} 

. at Goa, 49-60. 

PothuT&ls, 108, 110, 176, 187. 

Foyyanid, 422. 

Pradali»Mnam,circuniambnlation of sacred 
trees, shrines, etc., 154, 161-187i)>asrim ; 
kwmbha — , 165, 186. 

Frinakdd, 464. 

Prasddam, dowers, etc., giren to worship* 
pers, 148, 154. 

Prathil&mamf violation of hypergamy, 95. 

Pregnancy ceremouios, 163, 167. 

Professions, 269. 

Ptolemy, 29, 31-2, 84, 416. 

Pseudostomos, 31. 

Pudamuri, a marriage ceremony, 100, 170. 

Fudiyangidi, 67, 456. 

Pudunagaram, 447. 

Pugilvivaram pymash, 324. 

Pnkkdt, 477. 

Pukkoya Tangal, 89, 416. . 

Pulirayi, 381. 

Pulayans, 25, 133, 256. 

Fulayakodans, 128. 

PuUiudit tamaifind-drinking ceremony, 
167, 209. 

Pulavans, 182. 

Piikmsavanamj Nambddiri ccrotnony during 
pregnancy, 163. 

P^mvJthamt portico, 141. 

Panam, bill shifting cultivation, 220, 239, 
320, 326. 

Pfinambis, 109. 

PwnfaMlf a method of wet cultivation, 
216. 

Punishments, 363. 

Pnnnattdr, 118, 449, 457. 

P4n 42. Brahman thread, 104. 

Pttra, house of low castes, 142 } family 
house in l.accadives, 485. 

Ptiramdri, 484. 

Pnran&d, 68, 428. 

Pkrappddt balance of pAttam payable to 
J4nmi after deducting interest on - 
kdMm, 806. 

Para-pothnv41s, 110. 

Pnrattn oharna N&yars, 116, 120. 

Pur&xbi Mala, 421, 429. 

Pnshpagans, 109, 

Ftishpinis, 109, 174. 

.Puthanangidi Mosque, 467. 

Pufhari, ceremonial eating of new rioe, 
160. 

Pnthupddi, 889. 

Pnthnpattanam, 82, 481. 

Pjohy rebellion, 77-81. 

Pymash} Smee’s, 814, Macleod’s; ^14, 
Warden's, 8l7. 

Pyinrd de Laval, 68, 99, 862, B66, 406» 
481,484,468. 


Qnails, 28. 

Quilon, 7, 86, 47-48, 50, 66. 
Quilandi, 487. 


Rae, Milne, 200-4. 

Bngi, 220, 826. 
fiagonatt, 59. 

Kail-borne tra4o, 260. 

Railways, 208. 

Rainfall, 11, 270, 491. 

Kaja, title of S^mantans, 118. 

Raja Kdsari V arma, 27. 

Raja Raja.'l, 87. 

Bajendra Chois, 11, 87. 

Rimagiri Kort, 70, 468. 

Ramanatkara, 419. 

R4mantsl]i, 306, 401. 
llamantirntti, 410. 

Rimasami Mndaliar, Sir, 270. 

Kamasami tirtam, 4^. 

Ramazan, 80, 194. 

Ramdilly fortress, 62. 
llanin&d, 413. 

Uandattara, 5S-9, 06, 203, 422. 
Rashtrakuta, 87. 

Hats, 225, 482. 

R4v4ri N4yars, 118. 

Udv^ris, 4^86. 

Ravi Varma, 34, 38, 42, 78. • 

Uavuttans, 91, 189, 440, 447. 
Hayirimangalam, 457. 

Rfiza Khan, 60. 

Bed Sea, 48. 

Jicefs, 7, 8, 384, 480, 

Reformed Syrians, 206. 

Registrars, 307. . 

Registration, of births and deaths, 277 } o 
Jaumis, 329, 840 } of documents, 367. 
Regulation XXVI of 1802, 329. 

Religions, 93 } Hindu — , 161-6 } Mdppilla 
192-4, 487-8. 

Relfhqnishuients, 341. 

Bemtetion, 835, 841, 

Revenue. See Lanil- Abk&ri, Excise—. 
Bice. See Paddy. 

Rickards, Mr., 81, 314-6. .. ^ 

Bisley, Sir H., 93. 

Rivers, 4-7. • . ' 

Roads, 264-7, 874^ 

Robinson, Sir 822, 825, 494-5. 

Rocks, 14} rbek^ oaves, 369* dl6-8j 
428, 429, 484, 488, 47U ■ 

Rohini, 86. ■ ; 

Bdlans, 184. . 

Roman Ostbolios, 

Roman Empire, 88. 

Bomo-Syria^ 894. J :: ^ 

Bnib^ } oalMvatib^ 811^^147 y 
.t8re,88« -• 

Bafiotii,! 
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8mm CiMa aiMouMT, Sti. 

■•■•'■■■■ • ■ 

pflilBy: 288. 

JSdhiit^ M&puilU GMUotSi 82 -^ 80| 88-9, 

,198,416-7;- 

Balt-fisb, 2fH. .m 

S4li-reYonuc, 864-5 ; , 366 ;TraTan* 

eore'.iind Coohia— , <366. 

326. 

SiiiMintanB, 9i-6, IIS^S. 

Sam&nya Ni^bddiri, 107- 

SamavartaiMnty ri^tomntyy on iMitc'riitjp 
domoatio iif<\ U>4, 

SamhanAha-'' y ‘i form of iiiuiritipe involv- 
‘ iug no legal obJigationa, 03; origin, 07; 

early acoounto, ^ ; preaoni (XiBitlou, 90 ; 

: coronioTiiea, 178, 180 ; Puia cummonitv 
of poHntion, 95 ; Muthal-^, oonimanity 
of property. 95, 179, 867. 

Saoibhur, 72, 415, 472. 

^Tchdyanamt coljeotiooof bones and ashes 
^ .atfunoval, nJ6, 187< ' . 

]9a/'<^5!(avanda 4ani,. 'brahmans' daily a'i>r- 
•hip of i»in, 166, 

Sanitation, 277, 490-1. 

Sanakrit. 02-3. 

Biuita Ci nz oathedi al, 404 - 5 , 409, 
^anihanihi Rrol»W£Mr«or*i, ; a siKciua of 
perpeinai ienao, 806. 

Sany.i»i, 107, 111, 128. 

Sipthas, ll»8. 

fintifiiUivadhdnwnt a form of >id< j.» {«,n, 
84atr&ngakar, 108. 

Sd^atbam, a apeoies of [)t:5 ual leaKo. 

3p7. . 

Savr^inilla, 251 . 

Bayid Fash 84, 106, 417. 

■ Oapfsda. See .S^/*5b2i» . 

Schools, 283- 0, 485. 

8©a-b<Mrno Tr»*do, 268. 

SeaCnatoDiR^ 3tik, 495. 

^aaons, 27 i . 

B«OOo<lcrep.2l6,218,832. ' . 

a0e^28.‘ ' 

fliciabai, 81,' 

• 33. 

:^p«lfllual oaves, 162, 8P« », ^ 416, 423, 
:^^^ 438 , 471 . . : 
ii«eaiatai>a*a»n, 69, 74, 70, 79. 

worn by nioumers, 166, 186, 


Hyaoreun, ^9-8,18 1 , ,qnia- 
leases, 31:1 r'BinccV 


ShabiBkrit., 194. 

Shafl, 192. 

Shantikdr, oflBciating t riest, 158, 172. 

Sh«i ]j, 21. 

Biicikliiiido palli. 880. 

Shenshtuuav.M t^nsli n tea, 

Bhiabs, lW2. 

Shikar, 21. 

SMkaHs, 123,135. 1.37. 

Bhdla Ni} kkans, 1 .34 >, 1 8 1-. 

Shdrandr, 252, 471. 

Sihhandit .370. 

Silent Val'ey, 1, 0, 215 7, -120, 104-6, 
Si*nant !>iy .N'ainbddiri i tliiri:i{. 

pregnancy, JOa* 

Sinrrii leae, 91. 

Singimnj, 3'<. 

Sirdar Khan, 68-9. 

Sisp&ra, 87, 266, 413, ill! 

SivarHlri, 1 18. 

Sisal I-pox, 278, '10 1. 

Sniarla, 267, 864. 

Swot'ttt-vivhararv, caste tri- 

bunal. 104, 107, 301. 

8mee, 314. 

Smugglers* Pass, 424, i72. 

Snakes, 22. » 

Snipe, 23. 

Soares, JS, .31, 506. 

Socotra, I". 

;S.>Ils,9- JI ,;m, 3.38, 480 
Solomon, 26. 

8{)iriattiripail, 107. 

iiouui-iidf/am, Nambddirk aacnrtce, 107, 
452. 

SorcMtiy, ISO I, 135, 167, I 
.Sot.th ln«H»in Uailway, 268. 

•Spt citti ! 'omro'ssioners : Mr. S: range, 84 j 
Mr. I. >ga>., s6-8,2.33j Mr. l*i.rtner, 286 1 
Mr. CiWMio. 818* 20 ; 8ir Ahinro, 318? 
Special PoJ.i-:(j Foirce, 371, 416. 

Spirits, 3.$8. 

Hniddhn, mv i cv'r.il ceromonies, 160, 187. 
S» ikambtpur'ii3.. .e,»8. 

5'rf imi r Miriue, U;0, 152. 
Srirndtraktiniii'. 4iH. 

Sriniva^:* llao, Ox. 

Sli v'ishuu V'«» 34. 

StSiithoWer is Holland, 7o-6.’ 

Stana Rr.vi. -if), il, 

Stdrtam, wo.ii property attached, t!0. 

‘• Stationary Vfa^intratr!*'. 3US, 

Stevenson, Col., 80. 

StorniB, 276. 

Bimbo, 2S, 

Strange, Mr., 84-80. 

Stoui't, Ool., 74. 

Stiiari,Mr. A, Sl. a, 338. 
fh|h-jnils, 872. 

Bub-.l iidges, 360. 

Sub-Magisr.;‘alesr 808* 

Sab- Uegistrars, 867. 

Sudra Xayisra, 117. 

SuAjf 43<v. 

Sugar, 266* 



tIrjbBt. 


SnhAi, m. 

Sakapnram, 87, 451. 

Saleiman, 42. 

Sallivan, 70. 

Sultan’a Battery, 84». 80, 82, 477. 

Sultan's Canal, 268. 

Sunnis, 192. 

Superstition, 167, 105, 484, 486. 

Survey, 827-385. 

Swarobakkar, 117. 

8weet>toddy, 360. 

Syrian Christians, 93, 199; history, SOO,.’ 
460-1 ; Pashayankdr and Puttaukdr, 
204 ; Bomo-Syriana, 204 ; Reformed, or 
St., Thomas Syrians, 206; Jacobites, 
206; Chaldeans, 206; Anndri 206; 
Carmelite Misnionaries, 206 ; churches, 
206; olei'gyt 207; doctrines, 208 ; festi- 
vals ; 208 ; ceremonies, 209. 


Taoohamp6ra, 470. 

Taeob'dli Othenan, 93, 433. 

Tagadur, S3. « 

Tagarapidi, 270. « | 

TahafuUul-Muiahidin, 41, 62, 398, 422, 436. 
Tahsildars, 863, 367. 

Tailors, 253. 

Takhiya, 415. 

Takrus, 486. 

Talakindavans, 121. I 

T4Ut marriage badges 100, 159, 174, 198, 
206,209. 

TdliTitHuJtalyAnamy Symbolical marriage, 
100-2, 173-7, 

Taliparamba. 60, 128, 226, 252, 399. 

Taluk Boards, 873-4. 

T&maraso5ri, 381, 890 ; —ghat, 71, 75, 
264-5,267,274,880,472. >• 

Tambar&Vkal,129,441. 
ftmhwrint title of Saroantan, 96, 118. 
Tamil, 92. 

Tamilakam, 82, 

fkuntU 1800 ^fs ago. The, 26-6, 31-2, 35, 
92. 

T&uadhars, 370. 

Tand&ns, 126, 127, 182-8. 

^ Tauddls, 484. 

Tangalti M4ppiUa religious leaders, 192-8 ; 
Mamtoani— , 84, 4i7i Pukkoya— ,88, 
416 i Ponn&ni — , 192, 45.6. 

Tangassdrls Portuguese fae^ly and fort, 
60 ; ceded to British, 76 ; iaud revenue, 
344-6 ; abkiri, etc., 346, 369.; descriptive 
and histoiioal summary, 686-6. 
Tanjore,70. "" 

Thnfri, ritual expert, 10^ 

T4udr, 61, 467. 

Tara, platform, altar, 148^ ll^i 
of mmilies, caste oomkiihMViSg,^^ 


of numilies, caste oomailnM V| 
860. 

Taragaas, 117. 

Tutlaa church, 86. 


Tari7dt,472. 

Tamiig family, fhmily house, 96; 

csi^OBial fashion of wcaong cloth, 
148,169,162,166. 

bsimfdt.jof tcciiMid, 96. 

Tea ] fliiUivaUoD, 280; maunfaotnre, 280, 

2«l ; trade, 260. 

Tealc,24l,248,24^261. 

Teal, 28. v 
Technical schools, 286. 

Tekkelamkur, 58, 481. 
lekhinit south wing of house, 140* 
Tekkumbhigar, 208. 

Telliohorry ; the old factory and fort, 66- 
75 pattaifn ; industries, 262, 367 ; trade, 
259-60; weights and m^iiris, 261; 
health, 279; schools and Imttegei 282 ; 
courts, 366-7; municipal oonnoil, 878; 
dusoriptive and historical summary, 
426-8. 

Tomperatnre, 11-2. 

Temples, 152; Qumvhydr, 452; Kalpiti, 
445; Keraladdsapuraro, 451; Kutt^dr^ 
424; Fanniydr, 484; Pattuvam, 
SrimCtra Kuunn, 41 8 ; Snkapuram, 461 ; 
Talipammba, 899 ; Talli, .388 ; Tirtt* 
mintbam KuMth, 466 ; Tirun6v4yi, 468 ; 
Tirunelli, Trikkalaydr, 414; Tzik^ 

■* 458; Trii> 

praydr, 412 i Talldr Kivu, 476. 

Tenants, 88, 233-7, 268-807. 

Tdndri, 446. 

Tenmalapuram, 441. 

Tenmalas, 3, 439. 

Teyyambadi Kurups, Id2. 

Tegyattam. See TiyiHam, 

Thackeray, Mr., 266, 291. 

Theft, 369. 

Thi^as of Cana, 202. 

Tbbmas, Saint, 200, 460 ; Syrians, 206. 
Thurston, Mr. E., 23, IQl, 198. 

Tiberias, 82. 

Tigers, 22, 128. 

Tikkddi, 433. 

TiWcem,448. 

tlfes,252. ■ < 

Timber, trees, 240-7 ; trade, 

Tinnakara, 479^; - ^ 

Tipu, 70-5, 77, 864, 416, dMNfi 
IJ^rondu .pirippiigpii'^' 

177-8, ’ 

Tirukardr, SSaf. 

TiruininthainlmiillS^^iiii 
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brigia, 25, nhnracbcrisfi.js^ 

125 1 I6ii$.fihiid< 

Mrth^BP ; tdlrhiMu hilifdna^ 175; 

M 178 ; ftianH|n^, 184; 

detithf 18^^; mdattrica, 251, 2.'>1: 
fd'ioftiion, 282. 

2iyapf«ci, Tiy-inh’ diataskcc, 1V>2. 

2'iht4ttapj ft coren)otin|1 duiw, 110, 132. 

Tij 4ttii :HS59U(biy aril, 11 0. 

7 ijfla t lioiSHi^aped Munrinj^; J 4S. 
Todav,iKM»^-35o. ^ 

T51.koI!iiifev :13K 
Xolte, 374 

Tf'iWHjidy W. 

iopi ktt/luM, httfc 4cone«, irijn-kip.o^ H--nuldiral 
. 8p<> koda hiHv. 

Torayftr, 437. 

TortoiBe>«hc11, 1^3, 4rf>8. 

Ikfriit. f/iitnctM, olotii, US. 

Torf/iiro, 363. 

Ttttam'i, exoavuliona for dry «‘r;»}*s isn 
LricofldiveB, 4-J:.0. 

Town lmprovpm».Mits Aof:. :;75. 

2 r» 0 -«l, 4S;j-Ma;- 

boKooIh, 2^0^. 

Twtvaiinon, 0, 8. ■; !, 44, 55, 66^^3 4. 70, 
11,365. 

Twvancore Cen«i»i**ik'pai?t, 10?1,' lJ’r 503. 
Twttfl ncoro Stok) AF i 1 i ufl. 20»lt 
TroVt ll.u'B’ hnngi»tow>, 2dlSfc . 

Troe lux, 369. 

Tmp(|.ng, 433, 496. 
tHbtn.ulu, 333-5. 

47a 

39a 

TVichftrai; u j-.na, 478^' 

Trioliimui.-iiiiui, 434 
3 riblibm Tcjrupa, 72. 

Trichur, C8, 442, 4GS, 458 
Trikkada, 45 4. 

TrikkaUQg<:i, 419. 

Trikkalaydi:, 87, 24u, 414. * 

Trikkandiyur. 4(i2. 

Trikkariyar, ,399. 

Trikkavikk&d. 45 a 
Triprw^W, 270, 4.53-4, 488^7. 


lamp. 1*07. 

a4\:168, 

Tiia woiKMa'a louvf clwh, 143. 

Eihutaockajci, &$, m 
^ jVp jj ii l l t k't btackmaiiy 

1:>7. 

river," 8^ Jj, 4i64^j 
T^dvvar, 371, 'wk 


Ud(^^arkrv,a. ol lrai,>u **f -.'ijiter, Mr>.-18G. 

rdiamp<.‘rur, 3 j, 
ud.ix.i, 37. 
tjln.aiian^. 1 18 . 

nuiiii-.,UHN. I n. ;>'o. 

Unions, 37-1 . 

‘■ufti MaUp MMppj!,. 7i%, SO. 
i'pn>u$yfturin\ UivnBfihiro vvi!U thriM^T, IGt. 
1. l»;>‘Ji‘8*fOOMdarr .“'‘hooW, 183. 

f ':-,- viHpco. 363. 

l. r-ivai . .Mi. 

Hi all NA\un>(. 

Urilc>pariHlin Mu.<ssadK, L 08 . 

Uidi Mala,:). 1 47. 411. 

lJ-7 .i,xK>d, a iTihiiio, 157. 


VA>** !n.»tjon, :,.'78. 

V'a4!ii. i,ai#o'4ri, 447. 

, 58. 

V»td 1 kk''44.ara, 4 1-2. 

Vu l-'kmi; north wing of !iouf-o, 140. 1.5i) 
107. 178. , 

Vsitiatirnlapurara, 441. 

V. uiaibulas 3, ^311. . . 

VkidAnup ilIt, 200. 

Va-O.yar, 1U7. 

Vfadikkakaiu, 31i5. 

Va{irgaB»..129. 

Vau0:jati, io7. 

V' llopp^d, 4*';2. 

W. l --tt.u’.r,vn. 76,243, 258, .208; --rivfl^ 
1. <■. -.w 02. 21.3, 203. 

Vo)rr.ar,207, 450. 

Valinchiarj' 122, 
i^nliyokare, t7o ' 

VaJiya Parunil, 194. 

iVkA^^annodi, bell-metal bor’d miiTor, 1,59 
iJ;8,178. 

Vallahha Haja, 48^. 

Vall'vi;*, 113, 

•Valfti” kfivu, 47'? 

Vapurf* Koji, Jl. 

VaHuvaMs, 127. ^ , 

Fik/a/rrrf*/' '■(?. d-Aeilipf^ iw jniigtei'^di' rrf. 

iuor pcnu lfj Oraljntao'M Hfoj 107. ■ 

Vauiamknlaitt, 21,276, 471. . 

Vani.'iB^, 131, 2.")0. > • 

dpi to prayoTH, 194, 

iiimauj 

Ml. 

r5.^wo#iim'# olnfa, 487, 

105. 'ic.2, ;{01, .Ayi- 
iiKltv. 41.- 5, 47, f»[, <l»4. 430 
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Vftrul Mala» 3, 5, 380, 411. 

Yayittin, 10, 478. 

VeKetablea, 217, 481. 
y^lam, 401. 

Vdlana, 180. 

V ^lapuram, 43, 384. 

Velicchapdd, Oracle, 181, 134, 165. 
Velliyangdd, 6, 449. 

VelUlars, 138. 

Vellari Mala, IS, 18,380,411, 472. 
VellAtiri, 465 
Vellaydr, 420. 

Vellikulangara, 437. ' 

Velliyan kalln, 433, 463. 

YellntSdans, 121. 

Yengan&d Nambidi, 113, 442. 

Yengara, 412. 

Yenkatakdtta, 416. 

Yenk&yya, 7., 86. 

Yenkidinga, 216, 250, 462. 

Yonn6d, 32, 36-7. 

Verapoly, 64, 74,r212. 

Yettafcnsd,^449. 

Yottatpadiyang&di, 456. 

YSttnvana, qiiarrymen, 129, 2.51 ; a jangle 
tHbe, 138, 184, 26C. „ 

Vidfram, a tdrm of marriage, .179, 180, 
182. • 

Vtdu, hoaae ot Iiniyara, 142 ; on Laooadi vca 
wife'a houae, 464. 

Vidydrambham, initiation into the alpha* 
bet, 164, 172. > 

Yijayalaya, * 

Yijayaaagar, 48, 68, , 

YikiniiDian, 43. 

Vilaeehd^ pdttam, net produce, 312, 
848. ' ■ * 

Yilakiui,tfMraV4b«, 122. 

Yillage bonriiliy 36^* 

YiUage offioeMi 360-8. 

Yil^ea, 292, 330-3. 

Yiirak6«iia,38i^ ■ 

Ytra Kdrala Cbalnravarti, 27, 

Yira Bfghava Ohakravarti, 27i M; 42. 
Yfra R4vi* 442. 

YiringiUi, 8, 479. 48i; 

Yiahnnvardhai^ 88f 
Yiahu, 147, 149.;;“^ : 

riahuphalami agricv^inral forecaat, 148. 
Yiaiahta Namb&iri< 107. 

Yital atattotioa, 277. 

Viyyattil, 2!6-«i 448r8; 

YyaTahira M41% 290. 

Vjpeen, 7, 47, 63-4, 81*^302,1^^ 


■ W - 

lYalatanid, deaoriptive sammaiyt 
MippUaa, 71, 77$ oaltiTatioa, 
foreats, 241 1 . palmyras, 264|. 1xo« 

. smelting, 257} weights and measnrea, 
261 i brima, 869. 

^alkcnr, 5fojoa.:20O. 

Warden, Ite, 291, 815>7, 835. 

Wards, 457. 469. 

Warreii Hastinga, 68. 

Waste landsy 214, 232, 804. 

Water-supply, 277, 376-8. 

Waterways, 263-4. 

Watson, Capt., 81', 370. 

Weaving, 252. 

Weights and measures, 261. 

Wellesley, Gen., 79. 

Wells, 216, 277. 

West Hill, 888, 386. 

Western Ghats, 1, 77, 411, 464, 472. 

Wetlands, ooltivation, 215-9 ; assessment 
309-10, 314-8, 822-6, 331. 

Whitehouse, 200, 202-3. 

Wigram, 86. 

Wintorbotham, Sir H., 83, 88, 498. 

Witchcraft, 130-1, 136, 167i 196. 

Wynaad; descriptive summary^ . ,47)^ 
gold, 16; ceded to British:. 79^1^ 
special products, 228-282 ; forests* 841 
243 ; roads, 261-7, 375 ; rainfall, 270 
settlement: 835-352 ; . escheats, 337 
estates, 887^ ; abk4ri, 367, 869. i " 

Wy naadan Gbettis, 128, 477'. 

Wyse, Capt., 88, 265, 418. 


Xavier, Franoit 34-211, 467. 


Tdgam, Brahman Baori6ce, 107. 
Yanaikkaidchey, 83. 

Yaneram, charm, amulet, 189, 191. 
Tdtra&ttli, sword ptay, 108. 

Yavanae^ 84. 

Ydgi Gorakkais, 128.' 

., ' b "■ 

iSamorin, 43-4^ 45-79 jMssim, 381-2, S84-C 

1S5ar4ftan, $98. 

; Zeia-ud<4i||^^, 466. 








